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PREFACE. 


It  can  not  be  nccessaiy  to  apologize  for  an  attempt  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  most  remarkable  episode  of  the  war,  respeotiiig 
which  opinions  so  violently  contradictory  are  expressed,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  vindication  of  the  country  itself  seems  to 
require  that  a  policy  should,  at  least,  be  understood,  which  the 
country  has  accepted  as  just,  wise,  and  humane,  and  which  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  denounce  as  arbi- 
trary, savage,  and  brutal. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  fii-st  necessity  to  state  how  this  book  came 
to  be  written,  and  from  what  sources  its  contents  have  been  de- 

In  common  with  the  other  devotees  of  the  Union  and  the  Flag, 
I  had  watched  the  proceedings  of  General  Butlee  in  Louisiana 
with  interest  and  approval ;  and  shared  also  the  indignation  with 
which  they  regarded  the  perverse  miwnterpretation  put  upon  his 
measures  by  the  faction  which  has  involved  the  Southern  States  in 
ruin,  and  by  their  "  neutral"  allies  abroad. 

Upon  the  return  of  General  Butler  to  the  North,  I  wrote  to  him, 
saying  that  I  should  hke  to  write  an  account  of  his  administration 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  as  well  as  a  slighter  sketch  of  the 
previous  military  career  of  a  man  who,  wherever  he  had  been  era- 
ployed,  has  shown  an  ability  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  but  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  without  his 
consent  and  co-operation. 

To  this,  the  general  thus  replied  : 

"  I  am  too  much  flattered  by  your  request,  and  will  endeavor  to 
^ve  you  every  assistance  in  the  direction  you  mention.    My  lettei 
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and  order  IdooIis  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  as  well  as  tlie  official  and 
niiofficjal  correspondence  directed  to  me.  If  I  can,  by  personal  con- 
yersation,  elucidate  many  matters  wherein  otherwise  history  might 
be  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  I  will  be  at  your  service. 

"  One  thing  I  beg  shall  be  iinderstood  between  us,  however  (as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  wonld  have  been  without  this  paragraph),  that 
while  I  will  furnish  yon  with  every  possible  facility  to  learn  every- 
thing done  by  me  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  upon 
the  express  condition  that  yon  shall  report  it  in  precisely  the  man- 
ner you  may  choose,  without  the  slightest  sense  of  obligation 
'  aught  to  extenuate'  because  of  the  source  from  which  you  derive 
the  material  of  your  work ;  and  farther,  that  no  sense  of  delicacy 
of  position,  in  relation  to  myself,  shall  interfere  with  the  closest 
investigation  of  every  act  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  permitted 
by  me.  I  will  only  ask  that  upon  all  matters  I  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  presenting  to  your  mind  the  documentary  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  fact." 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  General  Butler's  personal  acquaintance, 
but  our  correspondence  ended  with  ray  going  to  Lowell,  where  I 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  general's  own  house,  and  re- 
ceived from  him,  from  his  staff,  and  from  Mrs.  Butler,  eveiy  kind 
of  aid  they  could  render  for  the  work  proposed.  We  talked  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  lived  immersed  in  the  multitudinous  papers  and 
letters  relating  to  the  events  which  have  excited  so  much  contro- 
versy. The  genera!  placed  at  my  disposal  the  whole  of  those  papers 
and  letters,  besides  giving  the  most  valuable  verbal  elucidations, 
and  relating  many  anecdotes  previously  unrecorded. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  mateiial  should  he  used,  he 
did  not  then,  and  has  not  since,  made  a  single  suggestion  of  any 
kind.  Ho  lefb  mo  perfectly  free  m  every  respect.  Nor  has  he  seen 
a  line  of  the  manuscript,  nor  asked  a  question  about  it. 

Therefore,  while  the  whole  value  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
interest  of  this  volume  are  due  to  the  aid  afforded  by  General 
Butler,  he  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  anything  in  it  except 
his  own  writin£;s.     If  I  have  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  any 
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event  or  person,  or  used  tlie  papers  injudicionsTy,  at  my  door  let 
nil  the  blamo  be  liikl,  for  it  is  wholly  my  fault. 

And  farther :  I  inuet  explicitly  declare,  that  if  I  have  been  led 
to  form  an.  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  condnct  of  any  person  men- 
tioned in  these  pages,  I  did  not  deiive  that  ill  opinion  from  any 
thing  said  by  him.  So  far  as  his  own  conduct  is  concerned,  Gen- 
eral Butler  is  one  of  the  most  candid  of  men;  and  he  is  particularly 
so  with  regard  to  any  of  his  acts  which  have  brought  obloqay  upon 
liim,  or  which  he  may  himself  regret.  It  is  foreign  to  his  nature 
to  conceal  or  qualify  or  justify  Ms  own  conduct.  But  Tvith  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  especially  of  his  superiors  in  the  gov- 
ernment, he  is  reticent  and  charitable.  To  be  plain :  I  have  never 
heard  him  say  a  word  respecting  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
have  thwarted  him,  or  to  have  been  instrumental  in  hia  recall, 
which  might  not  be  repeated  in  their  hearing  without  giving  them 
offense. 

I  have  been  solicitous  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
remarkable  writings  of  General  Butler.  He  was  always  at  bay  in 
Louisiana.  Asssuled  by  consuls,  "neuti'als,"  and  traitors,  whose 
misrepresentations  found  their  way  to  Washington,  he  was  eontin- 
Tially  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  relating  the  truth.  With  what 
point,  humor,  and  cogency  he  would  do  this,  the  public  do  not 
need  to  be  told.  Of  the  three  great  writers  of  the  war— General 
Butler.  President  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times — he  had  the  advantage  of  a  position  entirely  unique  in  the 
history  of  warfai-e,  and  his  writings  are  instinct  both  with  his  own 
ori^nality  and  the  origmality  of  his  position.  As  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  has  obsei^ved  :  "  General  Butler's  orders  and  official 
correspondence  at  New  Orleans,  for  hitting  the  nail  square  upon 
the  head,  and  clinching  it  with  a  twist  of  humor,  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  writings  of  their  kind.  By  reading  them,  the 
man  weaiy  of  the  giand  style,  or  fretted  with  the  flippancy  of  the 
familial,  m^y  obtam  real  mental  refreshment."  These  writings, 
too,  contain  the  heait  of  the  matter.  If  the  United  States  is  right 
in  this  greit  LontLtt,  the  argument  of  those  compositions  is  sound, 
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and  the  measures  which  they  explain  'were  just.  K  the  United 
States  is  iu  the  wrong,  those  writings  are  fallaeions,  and  those 
measures  were  unjustifiable.  In  word  and  deed  General  Butler  is, 
at  least,  logical. 

I  have  related,  at  some  length,  the  civil  and  military  career  of 
General  Butler  previous  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  This  was 
chiefly  done,  that  the  reader  might  judge  whether  such  a  man  as 
General  Butler  was  before  he  went  to  New  Orleans  was  likely  to 
do  such  things  there  as  the  enemies  of  his  country  say  he  did. 

It  is  of  the  most  momentous  importaace  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  that  whatever  is  written  respecting  this  war  should 
l>e  written  truly.  Upon  the  class  of  writers  it  chiefly  devolves  to 
garner  up,  for  our  future  warning,  solace,  and  instruction,  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  such  an  appalling  expenditure  of  IJfe  and  of  the 
means  of  living.  Let  us  leave  all  lying,  all  delusion,  all  boasting, 
all  unworthy  suppressions,  to  the  malignants  who  know  no  better. 
For  MS,  the  teuth,  though  it  blast  lis.  We  owe  it  to  the  heroic 
dead,  who  died  that  we  might  more  worthily  live.  We  owe  it  to 
the  living,  who  are  so  anxious  and  so  perplexed,  through  the  in- 
completeness of  their  knowledge.  We  owe  it  to  the  inconceivable 
multitude  of  ouv  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  unborn. 

For  myself,  I  can  say  that  every  page  of  this  volume  has  been 
prepared  with  the  single  object  of  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind 
a  correct  impression  of  the  facts  related. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  F,  Glenn, 
advocate,  of  New  Orleans,  who  relinquished,  in  my  favor,  a  project 
he  had  formed  of  writing  a  volume  on  the  same  subject.  He  had 
made,  indeed,  some  progress  in  the  worlc,  sufiicient  to  render  its 
relinquishment  an  act  of  great  generosity.  I  told  him  that  the 
record  of  an  eye-witness  would  have  a  value  of  its  own,  not  to  bo 
affected  by  publications  of  another  nature ;  but  he  kindly  preferred 
to  retire  from  the  field,  and  resume  his  professional  labors  in  New 
Orleans. 

Nsn'  York,   Ocmlsr  20,  1863. 
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GENERAL  BUTLER  IS  NEW  ORLEANS. 


GE1>(EE4I,  BtTTLEK  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

He  came  of  fighting  stock.  His  fathei's  fitthei,  Ciptain  Zeph- 
aniah  Butler,  of  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  foaght  under  Oeueral 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  served  in  the  continental  aimy  in  the  war 
of  the  revolutiun.  A  large,  old-feshioned  powdei  horn,  covered 
with  quaint-  carving,  done  by  this  old  soldiei's  own  h'vnd  and  jack- 
knife,  which  was  slung  at  his  side  when  he  climbed  the  bights  of 
Quebec,  and  the  sword  which  he  wore  during  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, now  hang  in  the  library  of  General  Butler  at  Lowell,  the 
relics  of  an  honorable  career.  The  mother  of  General  Butler  de- 
scends from  the  Ciileys  of  New  Hampshire,  a  doughty  race  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origin ;  one  of  whom  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the 
wrong  side.  That  valiant  Colonel  Cilley,  who  at  the  battle  of 
Bennington  oonimanded  a  company  that  had  never  seen  a  cannon, 
and  who,  to  quiet  tbeii-  apprehensions,  sat  astride  of  one  while 
it  was  discharged,  was  an  ancestor  of  our  general.  Mr.  CiUcy, 
member  of  congress  from  M^ne,  who  was  shot  in  a  memorable 
duel,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  the  general's  cousin.  Thus  the 
tide  that  courses  the  veins  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  is  com- 
posed, in  about  equal  parts,  of  that  blood  which  we  oidl  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  of  that  strenuous  fluid  which  gives  such  tenacity  and 
andadty  to  the  Scotch-Irish.  Snob  a  mixture  affords  promise  of  a 
mitigated  Andrew  Jackson  or  of  a  combative  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  father  of  General  Butler  was  John  Butler,  of  Deerfield,  New- 
Hampshire  ;  captain  of  dragoons  during  the  war  of  1812  ;  a  faith- 
ful soldier  who  served  for  a  while  under  General  Jackson  at  Kcw 
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Orleans,  and  there  conceived  snob  love  for  that  toiigh  old  hero,  as 
to  name  his  first  boy  Andrew  Jackson.  After  the  'war,  he  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  sailing  sometimes  as  Bupercai-go,  some- 
times as  merchant,  sometimes  as  captain  of  the  schooner,  enjoying 
for  several  years  a  moderate  sufiicient  prosperity.  In  politics,  a 
democrat,  of  the  pare  Jeffersonian  school ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
in  New  Hampshire  to  he  a  democrat  was  to  live  under  a  social  ban. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  gave  gallant  support  to  young  Isaac 
HiU,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  the  paper  which  at  length 
brought  the  state  into  democratic  line.  He  was  a  friend,  personal 
as  well  as  political,  of  Isaac  Hill,  and  shared  with  him  the  odium 
and  the  fierce  joy  of  those  early  contests  with  powerful  and  arro- 
gant federalism.  A  '  hearted'  democrat  was  Captain  Butler ;  one 
whose  democracy  was  part  of  his  religion.  In  Deerfleld,  where 
he  hved,  there  were  but  eight  democratic  votei-s,  who  formed  a  little 
brotherhood,  apart  from  their  fellow  townsmen,  shunned  by  the  fed- 
eralists as  men  who  would  have  been  dangerous  from  their  princi- 
ples if  they  had  not  been  despicable  from  their  fewness.  His  boys, 
therefore,  were  born  into  the  ranks  of  an  abhorred  but  pceitive  and 
pugnacious  minority — a  little  spartan  band,  always  battling,  never 
subdued,  never  viotorious. 

In  March,  1819,  Captain  Butler,  while  lying  at  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands  with  his  vessel,  died  of  yellow  fever,  leaving  to  the 
care  of  their  mother  his  two  boys,  Benjamin  being  then  an  in- 
fant five  months  old.  A  large  part  of  Ms  property  he  had  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  little  of  it  ever  found  its  way  to 
his  widow.  She  was  left  to  rear  her  boys  as  best  she  could,  with 
slender  means  of  support.  But  it  ia  in  such  circumstances  that  a 
New  England  mother  shows  the  stuff  she  is  made  of.  Capable, 
thrifty,  dihgent,  devoted,  Mrs.  Butler  made  the  most  of  her  means 
and  opportunities,  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  one  of  her  boys  a 
good  country  education,  and  helped  the  other  on  his  way  to  college, 
and  to  a  liberal  profesdon.  She  lives  still,  to  enjoy  in  the  success 
of  both  of  them,' the  fruit  of  her  self-denyhig  labors  and  wise 
management ;  they  proud  to  own  that  to  lior  they  owe  whatever 
renders  them  worthy  of  it,  and  thanking  God  that  she  is  near  them 
to  dignify  and  share  their  honors  and  their  fortune. 

Of  late,  the  world  has  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  variety  of  the 
hvimau  being  called  the  Yankee.     Our  Southern  ex-brethren  have 
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i  much  strong  language  upon  Mm.  Mr.  EuBBell,  of  the 
London  Thne8,  has  given  him  passing  notice.  Some  orations 
have  been  ptonouuced  upon  him,  and  numberless  anecdotes  told  of 
him.  He  has,  also,  as  usual,  had  something  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject himself;  for  the  Yankee,  I  regret  to  say,  Js  somewhat  given  to 
boasting  of  the  qualities  and  exploits  of  his  race.  The  various  ac- 
counts do  not  harmonize.  If  Dr.  Bellows  regards  the  Yankee  as 
the  consummate  man,  Jefferson  Davis  considers  him  a  companion 
less  desirable  than  the  hyena.  It  is  with  the  Yankee  as  with  other 
noted  personages,  the  more  that  is  printed  about  them,  the  more 
diiB.cult  it  becomes  to  get  any  knowledge  of  them.  In  these  cir- 
cuiostances,  it  may  be  edifying  to  some  readers  to  Lave  a  recent 
specimen  of  this  cuiious  and  renowned  people  caught  and  ex- 
amined; Ma  growth  and  formation  briefly  narrated;  his  peculi- 
arities and  capabilities  noted.  General  Butler  is  a  Yankee,  He 
has  traits  which  are  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  family;  but  in 
the  great  outlines,  both  of  his  career  and  of  Ms  character,  he  shows 
himself  a  Yankee  of  that  type,  of  which  hia  namesake,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  is  the  perfect  and  immortal  example.  Behold,  then,  in 
the  paragraphs  following,  the  process  by  which  a  Yankee  becomes 
the  creature  we  find  him  in  these  vei7  days  now  passing  over  us. 
General  Butler  was  bom  at  Deerfield,  an  ^ricultural  town  of 
NewHampshire,  on  Guy  Faux  d*iy,  the  fifth  of  November,  1818. 

The  fatherless  boy  was  i,m  Ul,  srckly,  tractable,  averse  to  quar- 
rels, and  happy  m  havmg  i  stout  elder  brother  to  take  his  part. 
Reading  and  writing  seem  to  come  by  nature  in  Kew  England,  for 
few  of  that  country  cin  recollect  i  time  when  they  had  not  those 
accomplishments  The  distiict  school  helped  him  to  spelling, 
figures,  a  httle  geogiiphy,  "ud  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  He 
soon  caught  thit  passion  for  leadmg  which  seizes  some  New  Eng- 
land boys,  and  sends  them  roaming  and  ravaging  in  their  neighbor- 
hood for  printed  papei  His  experience  was  like  that  of  his  father's 
friend,  Isaac  Hill,  who  hmped  the  country  round  for  books,  reading 
almanacs,  newspapers,  tiacts,  "  L'iw's  Serious  Call,"  the  Bible, 
fragments  of  bibtones,  and  ill  printt  1  things  that  fell  in  his  way. 
The  boy  hunted  toi  books  as  some  boys  hunt  for  birds'-nests  and 
early  apples ;  and,  m  the  gieit  scin-ity  of  the  article,  read  the  few 
he  had  so  often  is  to  le'iin  liige  portions  of  them  by  heart ;  de- 
vouring with  special  eagtme  ■=  the  atory  of  the  revolution,  and  all 
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tales  of  battle  and  adventure.  The  Bible  was  his  mother's  sufficient 
library,  and  the  boy  pleased  her  by  committing  to  memory  long 
passages ;  once,  the  whole  book  of  Matthew.  His  memory  then, 
as  always,  was  something  wonderful.  lie  can,  at  this  hour,  repeat 
more  poetry,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person  in  the  country  who 
has  not  made  the  repeating  of  poetry  a  profession.  His  mother, 
observing  this  gift,  and  considering  the  apparent  weakness  of  his 
constitution,  early  conceived  the  desire  of  giving  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, cherishing  also  the  fond  hope,  as  New  England  mothers 
woTild  in  those  days,  that  her  boy  would  be  drawn  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

One  chilly  morning  in  November,  I82I,  when  he  was  in  his 
fourth  year,  half  a  dozen  shai-p-eyed  Boston  gentlemen,  Nathan 
Appleton  being  one  of  thero,  might  have  been  seen  (but  were  not) 
tramping  about  in  the  snow  near  the  Falls  of  the  Merrimac,  There 
was  a  hamlet  near  by  of  five  or  sis  houses,  and  a  store,  but  these 
gentlemen  wandered  along  the  banka  of  the  river  among  the  rooks 
and  trees,  unobserved,  conversing  with  animation.  The  result  of 
that  morning's  walk  and  talk  was  the  city  of  Lowell,  now  a  place 
of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  thirteen  millions  invested  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
month  paid  in  wages  to  operatives.  In  1828,  when  our  young 
friend  was  ten  yeai^  old,  and  Lowell  was  a  thriving-  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  his  mother  removed  thither  with  her  boys. 

It  was  a  fortunate  move  for  them  all.  The  good  mother  was 
enabled  to  increase  her  income  by  taking  a  few  boarders,  and  her 
book-loving  son  had  better  schools  to  attend,  and  abundant  books 
at  command.  He  improved  these  opportunities,  graduating  from  a 
common  school  to  the  high  school,  and,  at  a  later  day,  preparing  for 
college  at  the  academy  of  Exeter  in  hia  native  state. 

As  the  time  approached  for  his  entering  college,  the  question  was 
anxiously  discussed  in  the  family,  What  coUege?  Probably  one 
half  the  boys  in  the  United  States,  even  in  those  piping  times  of 
peace,  had  a  lurking  desire  to  enter  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point.  At  present,  every  hoy  has  sneh  a  desire,  except  those  who 
prefer  the  naval  school  at  Newport.  Perhaps  the  boys  are  right. 
In  those  institutions  the  fundamental  conditions  of  m;m!y  education 
.ire  complied  with  in  a  respectable  degree.  There  is  physical  train- 
ing ;  there  is  science ;  there  modern  languages  have  their  proper 
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pla«e ;  there  drawing  and  dancing,  riding  and  fencing  are  taugiit ; 
there  is  due  suppression  of  those  rooted  obstacles  to  till  useful  ac- 
qmeition,  Latin  and  Greek;  there  is  that  sweet  and  noWe  thing,  ho 
dear  to  ingenuous  youth,  discipline  ;  there,  if  anywhere,  a  rade 
cub  of  a  boy  can  be  transformed  into  that  beaatiful  creature,  the 
true  fighting  animal,  but  the  man  nowhere  out  of  place — a  Gentle- 
man 1  In  them,  too,  the  education  that  fits  a  man  for  life  proceeds 
simultaneously  with  that  which  prepares  him  for  bis  profession — 
schooling  and  apprenticeship  going  hand  in  hand — which  is  the 
only  system  by  which  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
a  country  can  ever  be  liberally  educated.  Would  that  venerable 
Harvard,  venerable  Tale,  Amhei-st,  Williams,  Columbia,  and  the 
rest,  would  heed  the  lessons  the  times  are  teaching  us,  and  place 
themselves,  by  a  sweeping  revolution,  upon  a  footing  worthy  of  the 
age,  and  prepare  to  give  the  education  which  the  youth  of  the 
countiy  are  so  eager  to  receive.  If  existing  institutions  refuse  it,  a 
hundred  West  Points  will  spi-ing  into  being,  and  the  glory  of  the 
good  old  colleges  will  depart  for  ever. 

The  boy  was  decided  in  favor  of  West  Point.  Nor  was  a  cadet- 
ship  unattainable,  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Isaac  Hill,  to  the  sou 
of  Captain  John  Butler.  But  the  cautious  mother  hesitated.  She 
feared  he  would  forget  his  religion,  and  disappoint  her  dream  of 
seeing  him  in  the  pulpit  of  a  Baptist  church.  She  consulted  her 
minister  upon  the  subject.  He  agi-eed  with  her,  and  recommended 
Waterville  college,  in  Maine,  recently  founded  by  the  Baptists, 
mth  a  special  view  to  tlie  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
It  promised,  also,  the  advantage  of  a  manual  labor  depaiinnent,  in 
which  the  youth,  by  working  three  hours  a  day,  could  earn  pai-t  of 
Ms  expenses.  At  Waterville,  moreover,  thi.re  could  be  no  dangei 
of  the  student's  neglecting  religion,  smce  the  gieat  object  oi  tl  e 
college  was  the  inculcation  of  religion  and  ill  the  mfiuences  of  the 
place  were  religious.  The  president  himself  was  a  clergyman 
several  of  the  professors  were  clergymen  Attendince  at  chinch 
on  Sundays  was  compulsory,  and  theie  was  e\en  a  fine  of  ten 
cents  for  eveiy  unexcused  absence  from  piayeis  With  such  siie 
guards,  what  danger  could  there  be  to  the  leligious  pimciples  in 
stilled  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man  fiom  his  eailiest  childhood 
Thus  argued  the  minister.  The  mother  gave  heed  to  his  opinions, 
and  the  youth  Vv^as  consigned  to  Watei-viUe. 
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He  was  a  slender  lad  of  sixteen,  small  of  stature,  health  infirm, 
of  fair  complexion,  and  hair  of  reddish  browD ;  his  character  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  remarkable  form  of  his  head.  Over  his 
eyes  an  immense  development  of  the  perceptiYe  powers,  and  the 
upper  forehead  retreating  almost  lihe  that  of  a  flat-head  Indian.  A 
youth  of  keen  vision,  flery,  inquisitive,  fearless ;  nothing  yet  de- 
veloped in  him  but  ardent  curiosity  to  know,  and  perfect  memory 
to  retain.  Phrenologists  would  find  proof  of  their  theory  in  com- 
paring the  portrait  of  the  youth  witli  the  well-rounded  head  of  the 
man  matm'e,  his  organs  developed  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  in- 
tense and  constant  use  of  them.  His  purse  was  most  slenderly 
furnished.  His  mother  could  afford  him  little  help.  A  good  New 
Hampshire  uncle  gave  him  some  assistance  now  and  then,  and  he 
worked  his  three  hours  a  day  in  the  manual  labor  depai-tmeiit  at 
chair-making,  earning  wages  ridiculously  small.  He  wa 
to  remain  in  debt  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  college 

Mr.  Carlyle  observes  that  the  natural  history  of  a  hawk  written 
by  a  sparrow  could  not  be  flattei-iug  to  the  hawk.  Nor  could  it  be 
just.  Sedate  and  orthodox  professors  are  the  natural  prey  of  a 
lad  like  thk,  bom  into  a  minority,  trained  to  the  audacious  advo- 
cacy of  unpopular  opinions,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  powers 
that  be  in  the  light  of  objects  of  attack.  I  feai',  therefore,  that  the 
college  career  of  this  student,  if  it  should  be  related  by  his  mstruo- 
tors,  would  not  present  him  to  ua  in  a  favorable  light.  Perhaps, 
there  is  something  in  the  clerical  character  and  training  which,  in 
some  degree,  disqualify  a  man  for  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  youth.  The  example  of  Arnold  may  be  cited  against 
such  an  opinion,  but  Arnold  was  an  exceptional  man,  in  an  excep- 
tional sphere. 

The  professors  attached  to  New  England  colleges  present  certain 
varieties  of  character  and  position : — The  president,  a  grave  and 
awful  Doctor  of  Divinity,  highest  in  place,  sometimes  lowest  in 
accomplishment,  owing  his  appointm^ent  to  his  ecclesiastical  impor- 
tance rather  than  to  his  learning ;  aometimea  the  butt  of  the  college, 
ofl^n  deeply  loved  and  venerated.  There  is  the  professor  renowned 
beyond  the  college  walls,  its  advertisement  and  boast,  not  always 
highly  valued  in  the  cliss-room.  There  is  the  absorbed  professor, 
book-worm  and  devotee  of  his  subject,  who  knows  not  the  name  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  never  heard  of  Dickens  anc! 
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ThLicteray.  Thei-e  is  the  unpopular  professor,  a  prying,  meddling 
gentleman,  keen  in  the  scent  of  a  fuitive  cigar,  prompt  to  appear 
at  the  moment  he  is  least  expected  and  desired.  There  is  the  he- 
lovcd  professor,  the  students'  gentle  friend  and  father,  whom  to 
insult  or  annoy  rouses  the  retributive  wrath  of  the  whole  class. 
There  is  the  professor  of  doubtful  scholarship,  often  wrong  in  his 
dicta,  the  tortured  victim  of  the  knowing  ones,  who  have  explored 
the  shallows  of  his  mind,  and  know  what  questions  he  cannot 
answer.  There  is  the  dandy  professor,  deliverer  of  fioweiy  ora- 
tions, or  of  sermons  trivia!  and  showy.  There  is  the  professor  who 
is  writing  a  book,  and  gets  students  of  the  softer  sort  to  copy  for 
him.  There  is  the  professor  who  once  wrote  an  article  for  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  and  gives  the  number  containing  it  to 
his  favorites.  There  is  the  foreign-bom  professor  of  immense  learn- 
ing, not  too  fond  of  attending  morning  prayers,  totally  unable  to 
keep  order  in  his  class.  And  there  is  the  lynx-eyed  professor,  whom 
no  one  attempts  to  cheat ;  and  the  abaent-miiided  professor,  who 
sits  cogitating  his  next  sermon,  regardless  of  the  written  transla- 
tion, or  the  forbidden  "  key." 

Waterville  was  a  young  college,  but  it  could  boast  most  of  these 
varieties ;  and  to  as  many  aa  there  were,  our  young  friend  was  oc- 
casionally an  affliction.  Most  of  them  were  clergymen  and  theolo- 
gians more  than  they  were  instructors  of  youth ;  their  object  being 
to  make  good  Baptists  as  well  as  good  soliolars. 

But  the  college  was  of  vast  benefit  to  onr  yoimg  fiiend,  as  any 
college  nrnst  have  been,  conducted  in  the  interests  of  virtue,  and 
attended  by  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  young  men  from  the  simple 
and  industrious  homes  of  New  England ;  most  of  them  eager  to 
improve,  and  perfectly  aware  that  upon  themselves  alone  depended 
the  success  of  then-  future  career.  If  he  was  prone  to  undervalue 
some  parts  of  the  college  course,  he  made  most  hheral  use  of  the 
college  library.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  All  the  natural 
sciences  were  interesting  to  him,  particularly  chemistry;  and  laa 
fondness  for  such  studies  inclined  him  long  to  choose  the  medical 
profession.  No  student  went  better  prepared  to  the  cla^-room  of 
the  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 

Seduced  by  his  example,  there  arMe  a  paity  in  the  college  op- 
posed to  the  regular  course  of  studies,  advocates  of  an  imregulated 
browse  among  the  books  of  the  library,  each  student  to  read  only 
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Buoh  subjects  as  interested  him.  There  waa  a  split  in  the  Literary 
Society,  Of  the  retiring  body,  after  imraense  electioneeiing,  young 
Butler  was  elected  preddent,  and  the  question  was  then  debated 
with,  extreme  earnMtness  for  several  weeks,  whether  the  mind 
would  fare  better  by  confining  itself  to  the  college  routine,  or  by 
reading  whatever  it  had  appetite  for.  I  know  not  which  party  car- 
ried the  day  ;  but  our  friend  was  foremost  in  maJntaining  both  by 
speech  and  example,  that  knowledge  was  knowledge,  however  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  mind  could  get  most  advantage  by  partaking 
of  the  kind  of  nutriment  it  craved.  He  laid  a  wager  with  a  noted 
plodder  of  the  college,  that  he  would  continue  for  a  given  term  his 
desultory  reading,  and  yet  besit  him  in  the  regular  lessons  of  the 
class.  The  wager  was  won  by  an  artifice.  He  did  continue  his 
desultory  reading,  as  well  as  bis  desultory  wandeiings  about  the 
country,  but  late  at  night,  when  all  the  college  slept,  be  spent  some 
hours  in  vigorous  cram  for  the  next  day's  lesson.  Etis  memory 
was  such,  that  he  found  it  easier  to  commit  to  memory  such  lessons 
as  "Wayland^  Moral  Philosophy,"  than  to  prepare  them  in  tlie 
usual  wiy  He  astonished  his  plodding  friend  one  day,  by  repeat- 
ms^  thuteen  piges  of  "Wiyland,  without  once  hesitatmg 

Ho  came  into  collieton  ■with  hi&  leverend  mstructois  on  a  pomt 
of  college  discipline  The  iine  of  ten  cents  imposed  foi  absence 
flom  piajers,  was  a  sei-ious  m.ittet  to  a  young  gentleman  natu- 
ully  aveiae  to  getting  upbeioie  dnylight,  and  who  earned  uot 
moie  than  two  oi  thiee  ten  cent  pieces  daily  m  the  chaii  shop. 
But  it  was  not  of  the  fine  that  he  complained.  It  was  a  rule  of  the 
college,  that  the  fine  should  carry  with  it  a  loss  of  standing  in  class. 
This  our  student  esteemed  unjust,  and  he  thought  he  had  good  resv- 
son  to  complain  since,  though,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  scholar,  he 
was  always  on  the  point  of  expulsion  from  the  Icms  of  marks  for  his 
morning  delinquency.  He  took  an  opportunity,  at  length,  to  protest 
against  this  apparent  injustice  in  a  highly  audacious  and  character- 
istic maimer.  One  of  the  professoi-s,  a  distinguished  theologian, 
preached  in  the  college  church,  a  sermon  of  the  severest  Calvinistie 
type,  in  the  course  of  which  he  maintained  propositions  like  th^e : 
I.  The  Elect,  and  the  Elect  alone,  will  be  saved.  2.  Of  the  people 
commonly  called  Christians,  probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred will  be  saved.  3.  The  heatiien  have  a  better  chance  of  salva- 
tion than  the  inhabitants  of  Christian  countries  wlio  neglect  their 
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opportunities.  Upon  these  liints,  the  young  gentleraan  spate.  Ho 
drew  up  a  petition  to  the  fticulty,  couched  in  the  language  of  pro- 
found respect,  aalting  to  be  excused  from  further  attendance  at 
prayers  and  sei-mons,  on  the  grounds  so  ably  sustained  in  the  dis- 
courae  of  the  preceding  Sunday.  If,  he  s^d,  the  doctrine  of  that 
sermon  was  sound,  of  which  he  would  not  presume  to  entertain  a 
doubt,  he  was  only  preparing  for  himself  a  future  of  more  exquisite 
anguish  by  attending  religious  services.  He  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remind  the  faculty,  that  the  church  in  which  the  sermon  w^as 
preaehed,  had  usually  a  congi'egation  of  six  hundred  persons,  nine 
of  whom  were  his  revered  professora  and  tutors ;  and  as  only  one 
in  a  hundred  of  ordinaiy  Chi-istians  could besaved,  three  even  of 
the  faeulty,  good  men  as  all  of  them  were,  were  inevitably  damned. 
Could  he,  a  mere  student,  and  not  one  of  the  most  exemplary,  ex- 
pect to  be  saved  before  his  superiors  ?  Far  be  from  him  a  thought  so 
presumptuous.  Shakspeare  himself  had  intimated  that  the  lieutenant 
cannot  expect  salvation  before  his  military  superior.  Nothing  re- 
mained, therefore,  for  him  but  perdition.  In  this  melancholy  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  it  became  liira  to  beware  of  hightening  his  future 
tomient  by  listening  to  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  or 
availing  himself  of  any  of  the  privilege  of  religion.  But  here  he 
was  met  by  the  college  laws,  which  compelled  attendance  at  chapel 
and  church ;  which  imposed  a  pecuniary  fine  for  non-attendance, 
and  entailed  a  loss  of  the  honors  due  to  his  scholarship.  Threatened 
thus  with  damnation  in  the  next  world,  banki-nptcy  and  disgrace  in 
this,  he  implored  the  merciful  cou'^ideration  of  the  faculty,  and 
asked  to  be  excused  from  all  further  attendance  at  prayers  and  at 
church. 

This  unique  petition  was  drawn  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
reasoning  fally  elaborated.  Handsomely  copied,  and  folded  into 
the  usual  form  of  important  public  documents,  it  was  sent  to  the 
president.  The  faculty  did  not  take  the  joke.  Before  the  whole 
college  in  chapel  assembled,  the  culprit  standing,  he  was  repri- 
manded for  iiTeverence.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time,  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  expulsion.  He  had  a  friend  or  two  in  the  faculty 
who,  perhaps,  could  forgive  the  audacity  of  the  petition,  for  the  sake 
uf  its  humor. 

It  must  ho  owned,  that  the  Calvinistic  theology  in  vogue  at 
WateiTillo,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  this  young  raaii. 
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He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  an  antagonist;  and  youth  is  rii 
antagonist  regardless  of  remote  consequences.  At  West  Point  ho 
■would  have  battled  for  his  hereditary  tenets  against  all  who  had 
questioned  them.  At  Waterville,  nothing  pieased  him  better  than 
to  measure  logic  'with  the  staunchest  doctor  of  them  all.  It 
chanced  toward  the  close  of  his  college  course,  that  the  worthy 
president  of  the  institution  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
miracles,  maintaining  these  two  propositions;  1.  If  the  miracles 
are  time,  the  gospel  is  of  Divine  origin  and  authority,  2.  The 
miracles  are  true,  because  the  apostles,  who  must  have  known 
whether  they  were  true  or  false,  proved  their  belief  in  their  ti-uth 
by  their  martyrdom.  At  the  close  of  each  discourse,  the  lecturer 
invited  the  class  to  ofi'er  objections.  Young  Butler  seized  the  op- 
portunity with  alacrity,  and  plied  the  doctor  hard  with  the  usual 
arguments  employed  by  the  heterodox.  He  did  not  ^1  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  catalogue  of  martyrs  who  had  died  in  the  defense, 
and  for  the  sole  sake  of  dogmas  now  universally  conceded  to  be 
erroneous.  All  religions,  he  said,  boasted  their  army  of  mai'tyrs ; 
and  martyrdom  proved  nothing— not  even  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
the  martyr.  And  as  to  the  apostles,  Peter  notoriously  denied  his 
Lord,  Thomas  was  an  avowed  steptic,  James  and  John  were  slain 
to  please  the  Jews,  and  the  last  we  heard  of  Paul  was,  that  he  was 
living  in  his  own  hired  house,  commending  the  govemraent  of  Nero. 
The  debate  continued  day  after  day,  our  youth  cramming  diligently 
for  each  encounter,  always  eager  for  the  fray.  He  chanced  to  find 
in  the  village  a  copy  of  that  annory  of  unbelief,  "Taylor's  Dio- 
gesis  of  the  New  Testament;"  and  from  this,  he  and  his  comrades 
secretly  drew  missives  to  let  fly  at  the  president  after  lecture.  The 
doctor  maintained  his  ground  ably  and  manfully,  little  thinking  that 
he  was  contending,  not  with  a  few  saucy  students,  but  with  the  ac- 
cumulated skeptical  ingenuity  of  centurira. 

All  this,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  mere  intellectual  exercise  and 
sport.  The  youth  came  out  of  college  as  good  a  Christian  as  lie 
went  in.  Christianity,  hardened  down  into  a  system  of  opinions, 
has  long  been  an  object  of  criticism ;  every  young  and  fearless  in- 
tellect, during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  has  tried  itself  upon  it. 
Christianity,  as  a  controller  of  action,  as  organized  Virtue,  as  the 
benign  inspirer  of  motives,  as  the  tamer  of  the  human  savage,  as  the 
weekly  monitor  and  rest,  rescuer  of  a  whole  day  in  seven  from  the 
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routine  of  toil,  ten  years  of  possible  milleniiium  in  every  unabbre- 
viated life — who  has  ever  quarreled  with  that?  I  suppose  our 
student  would  have  heartily  subscribed  the  remaa'k  of  John  Adams, 
in  one  of  those  delightful  letters  of  hia  old  age  to  Mr.  Jeiferaon, 
upon  the  materialistic  controversy.  "  You  and  I,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  have  as  much  authority  to  settle  these  disputes  aa  Swift,  Priestley, 
Dupaia,  or  the  Pope ;  and  if  you  will  agree  with  me,  we  wOI  issue 
our  bull,  and  enjoin  it  upon  all  these  gentlemen  to  be  silent,  ontil 
they  can  tell  us  ■what  matter  is,  and  what  spirit  is,  and,  in  tJie  mean- 
time, to  obseiTe  the  commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount." 

His  college  course  was  done.  He  would  have  graduated  with 
honor,  if  his  standing  as  a  scholar  had  not  been  lost  thi'ough  his 
delinquencies  as  a  rebel.  As  it  was,  it  wa^  touch-and-go,  whether 
he  could  be  permitted  to  graduate  at  all.  He  was,  however,  as- 
signed a  low  place  in  the  graduating  class,  and  bore  off  as  good  a 
piece  of  parchment  as  the  best  of  them.  He  had  outlived  his  early 
preference  for  the  medical  profession.  In  one  of  hk  \a&t  years  at 
college,  he  had  witnessed  in  court  a  well-contestfid  trial,  and  as  he 
marked  with  admiration  the  skillful  management  of  the  opposing 
counsel,  and  shared  the  keen  excitement  of  the  sti'ife,  he  said  to 
himself:  "  Tliis  is  the  work  for  me."  He  left  college  in  debt,  and 
with  health  impaired.  He  weighed  but  ninety-seven  pounds.  In 
all  the  world,  there  W!^  no  one  to  whom  he  could  look  for  help, 
save  himself  alone. 

Yet,  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  found  a  friend  who  gave  him  just  the 
aid  he  needed  most.  It  was  an  uncle,  captain  of  a  fishing  schooner, 
one  of  those  kind  and  brave  old  sailors  of  Yankee  land,  who,  for 
two  hundred  years,  have  roamed  the  northern  seas  in  quest  of  some- 
thing to  keep  the  pot  boiling  on  the  rock-hound  shores  of  Home. 
The  good-heai'ted  captain  observed  the  pale  visage  and  attenuated 
form  of  his  nephew.  "  Come  with  me,  lad,  to  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, and  heave  a  line  this  summer.  I'll  gpve  you  a  bunk  in  the 
cabin,  but  you  must  do  your  duty  before  the  mast,  watch  and  watch, 
like  a  man.  I'll  waiTant  you'll  come  hack  sound  enough  in  the  fall." 
Thus,  the  ancient  mariner.  The  young  man  went  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador;  liovealine;  atethe  fleshand  dranktheoil  of  cod;  came 
hack,  after  a  four  months'  cruise,  in  perfect  health,  and  had  not 
another  sick  day  in  twenty  years.    His  constitution  developed  into 
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the  tougliest,  the  most  indefatigable  compound  of  brain,  nerve  ancT 
muscle  lately  seen  in  New  England.  A  gift  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  had  been  a  paJtiy  hooc  in  comparison  with  that  bestowed 
Tipoa  him  by  this  worthy  uncle. 

He  returned  to  Lowell  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  took  hold  of 
life  with  a  vigoroos  gi-asp.  The  law  office  which  he  entered  as  a 
student  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  spent  most  of  Ma  time  in 
Boston,  and  from  whom  he  received  not.  one  word  of  guidance  or 
instruction ;  nor  felt  the  need  of  one.  He  read  law  with  all  his 
might,  and  began  almost  immediately  to  practice  a  little  in  the  police 
courts  of  Lowell,  conducting  suite  brought  by  the  factory  girla 
against  the  mill  corporations,  and  defending  petty  criminal  cases ; 
glad  enough  to  earn  an  occasional  two  dollar  fee.  The  presiding 
justice  chanced  to  be  a  really  learned  lawyer  and  able  man,  and 
thus  this  small  practice  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student.  Small 
indeed  were  his  gains,  and  sore  his  need.  One  six  months  of  his 
two  years'  probation,  he  taught  a  public  school  in  Lowell,  in  order 
to  procure  decent  clothing;  and  he  taught  it  well,  say  his  old  pupils. 
"What  with  his  school,  his  law  studies,  and  his  occasional  practice, 
he  worked  eighteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four. 

At  this  time  he  joined  the  City  Guard,  a  company  of  that  Sisth 
regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia,  so  famous  in  these  years  for 
its  bloody  march  through  Baltimore.  Always  fond  of  military 
pm-suita  and  exercises,  he  has  served  in  every  grade — private,  cor- 
poral, sergeant,  third  lieutenant,  second  lieutenant,  &st  lieutenant, 
captain,  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier-general; 
making  it  a  point  to  hold  every  one  of  these  positions  in  due  suc- 
cession. For  many  years,  the  drills,  parades  and  annual  encampings 
of  his  regiment  were  the  only  recreation  for  which  he  would  find 
leisure — ^much  to  the  wonder  of  his  professional  friends,  who  were 
wont,  in  the  old,  peaceful  times,  to  banter  him  severely  upon  what 
seemed  to  them  a  rather  ridiculous  foible.  "What  a  fool  you  are," 
they  would  say,  "to  spend  so  much  time  in  marching  around  town 
in  soldier-clothes  1"  This  young  gentleman,  however,  was  one  of 
those  who  take  hold  of  life  as  they  find  it;  not  disdaining  the  duties 
of  a  citizen  of  a  free  country,  but  rejoicing  in  them,  and  making 
them  serve  his  purposes,  as  they  should.  There  is  a  '  set'  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  hold  aloof  from  the  homely,  vigorous  life  around 
them,  contemplating  the  world  from  libraiy  windows,  and  reserving 
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all  their  sympathies  foi-  other  and  distant  civilizations^to  tiieir  own 
infinite  and  iiTeparable  damage.  Our  young  student-at-law  was  not, 
and  conld  not  be  one  of  these.  He  took  much  of  hie  knowledge, 
not  diluted  and  corrupted  by  literary  decoction,  but  at  the  onginal 
sources — in  the  street,  the  police  court,  the  school-room,  the  political 
meeting,  the  parade  groimd,  and  grew,  at  least,  roiust  upon  that 
fresh,  enbstantial  fare, 

A  trifling  incident  of  these  early  years  marts  at  once  the  Yankee 
and  the  man.  That  every-day  wonder  of  the  modern  world,  a  loco- 
motive, was  then  first  seen  at  Lowell.  Many  of  ns  remember  see- 
ing our  first  locomotive,  and  how  we  comported  ourselves  on  the 
interesting  occasion.  Our  young  lawyer  behaved  thua ;  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  the  engineer,  he  visited  the  wondrons  engine 
at  its  own  house,  and  spent  five  hours  in  studying  it,  questioning 
both  it  and  its  master  until  he  understood  the  why  and  the  T^'here- 
fore  of  every  part,  and  felt  competent  to  navigate  the  machine  to 
Boston.  This  small  anecdote  contains  the  essence  of  old  New 
England ;  which  is  expressed,  also,  in  one  of  the  coimtvy  exclama- 
tions: "  Zwani  to  Imow!" 

I  thought  I  bad  a  very  pretty  story  to  tell  here  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  yoang  student-at-law  won  the  affeeUons  of  the  Lowell 
mill-girls :  How  one  of  the  girls  bronght  a  suit  against  a  wealthy 
corporation  of  mill-o^vnere  for  a  small  sum  of  disputed  wages,  and 
employed  Mr,  B.  F.  Eutler  to  prosecute  her  cldm:  How  he  looked 
about  the  milis  of  the  company  to  fiad  a  piece  of  property  to  "  at- 
tach," of  "  about  the  value"  of  the  amoirat  demanded :  How  he  could 
not  attach  the  real  estate  of  the  company,  because  that  would  have 
entailed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  giving  a  bond  for  an  odd  mil- 
lion or  so,  which  neither  he  not  his  client  could  do ;  and  how  the 
same  difBculty  arose  when  he  proposed  to  lay  the  sherifi"s  paraly- 
zing hand  upon  the  looms,  or  even  upon  one  of  them :  How  he 
fixed,  at  length,  upon  the  water-wheel  of  the  principal  mill,  and 
placed  a  keeper  in  charge  of  the  same,  to  forbid  its  making  a  single 
revolution  until  his  client  was  satisfied :  How  the  managers  of  the 
mill  were  brought  to  reflection  by  this  maneuver,  and  hastened  to 
coiuproraiae  with  the  girl;  and  how  the  ingenuity  and  audacity 
of  the  young  student  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  community 
of  gills  to  his  talents,  and  caused  him  to  be  employed  io  all  their 
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littlo  suits  agairist  th.e  mill-owners,  and  so  gavo  Lira  an  excellent 
start  in  his  pi'ofession. 

The  story  has  been  told  and  printed  a  thousand  times,  and  it  is 
to  this  day  one  of  the  stock  anecdotes  of  Lowell.  General  Butler 
informs  me,  however,  that  the  story  is  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
No  event  at  all  resembling  it  has  ever  occurred  in  bis  career. 
Moreover,  the  ruse  is  a  legal  impossibility. 

In  1840,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
tlie  bai".  An  early  incident  brought  him  into  favor  with  soma  of 
the  mill-owners.  There  was  a  strike  among  his  friends  and  patrons, 
the  girls;  two  or  three  thousand  of  whom  assembled  in  a  grove 
near  Lowell,  to  talk  over  their  grievances  and  organize  for  their 
redress.  They  invited  the  young  lawyer  to  address  them,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  a  unique  position  for  a  gentleman 
of  twenty-two,  not  wanting  in  the  romantic  element,  to  stand  before 
an  audience  of  three  thousand  yonng  ladies,  the  well-instructed 
daughters  of  New  England  farmers  and  mechanics.  He  gave  them 
sound  advice,  such  as  might  have  come  from  an  older  head.  Ad- 
mitting the  justice  of  their  claims,  he  showed  the  improbahility  of 
their  obtaining  them  at  a  time  when  labor  was  abundant,  and  places 
in  the  mills  were  sought  by  more  girls  than  could  be  employed. 
The  mill-ownei'a,  he  s^d,  could,  at  that  time,  allow  their  mills  to 
stand  idle  for  a  considerable  period  without  serious  loss — perhaps, 
even  with  advant^e ;  but  could  the  girls  aiford  to  lose  any  con- 
siderahle  part  of  a  season's  wages  ?  Strikes  were  always  a  doubt- 
ful, often  a  despei-ate  measure,  and  entailed  suffering  upon  the 
operatives  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  evils  for  which  they 
sought  redress.  The  time  might  come  when  a  strike  would  be  the 
only  course  left  them;  Ijut,  at  present,  he  counseled  other  mea- 
sures. He  concluded  by  strongly  advising  the  girls  to  return  to 
their  work,  and  endeavor  by  remonstrance,  and,  if  that  failed,  hy 
appeals  to  the  le^slature,  to  procure  a  shorter  day  and  juster  com- 
pensation.   The  girls  took  his  advice  and  retRrned  to  work. 

The  day's  work  in  the  mills  was  then  thirteen  hours — a  literally 
killing  period.  Thirteen  hours  a  day  in  a  mill  means  this :  inces- 
sant activity  from  five  in  the  morning  rmtil  nine  in  the  evening  the 
year  round.  It  means  a  tired  and  useless  Sunday.  It  means  toi-pid- 
ity  or  death  to  all  the  nobler  faenUies,  It  means  a  white  and  bloated 
f  jce,  a  diseased  and  languid  hody,  a  premature  death.    Aa  much  as 
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to  any  oilier  man  in  Maasacliusctts  the  eiibseqweiit  change  to  eleven 
hours  was  owmg  to  "  the  gu-l's  lawyer,"  as  we  shall  see  in  a  momeat. 
nis  advice  to  the  girls,  at  their  masa-meeting  in  the  grove,  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  lords  of  the  mill,  some  of  whom,  from  this 
time,  gave  him  occasional  employment. 

Bnt  our  young  fi-iend  remained  a  democi'at — a  demoerat  during 
the  administration  of  General  Jachson — a  democrat  in  Lowell,  sup- 
posed to  he  the  creation  of  that  pToteetive  tariff  which  a  democratic 
majority  had  reduced  and  was  reducing!  It  was  like  living  ot 
Cape  Cod  and  voting  against  the  fishing  bounties,  or  in  Louisiana 
and  opposing  the  sugar  duty.  And  this  pai-ticular  democrat  was  a 
man  without  secrets  and  without  gaile ;  positive,  antagonistic  and 
twenty-two ;  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Isaac  Hill,  and  one  who  had 
Keen  that  little  lame  hero  of  democracy  aasaidted  by  the  huge 
Upliara  in  the  streets  of  Eseter,  with  feelings  not  unutterable.  In 
such  odiam  were  his  opinions  held  in  Lowell  at  that  time,  that  he 
could  not  appear  at  the  tavern  tahle  in  court  time  without  being 
tabooed  or  insulted.  The  first  day  of  his  sitting  at  dinner  with  the 
har,  the  disouasion  grew  ao  hot  that  the  mdn  business  of  the  occa- 
eioii  was  neglected,  and  he  concluded  that  if  he  meant  to  tahe  bue- 
tenance  at  all  he  must  dine  elsewhere.  He  did  ao  for  one  day;  but 
feeling  that  such  a  course  looked  like  abandoning  the  field,  he  re- 
tiu-ned  on  the  day  following,  and  laced  the  music  to  the  end  of  the 

Hie  audacity  and  quickness  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  this  pe- 
riod. One  of  hia  first  cases  being  called  in  court,  he  said,  in  the 
usual  way,  "  Let  notice  be  given  1" 

"In  what  paper?"  aaked  the  aged  clerk  of  the  court,  a  strenuoua 
whig. 

"  In  the  Iiowell  Ad/oertiser"  was  the  reply ;  the  LmoeU  Ai^er- 
tisKT  being  a  Jackson  paper,  never  mentioned  in  a  Lowell  court ;  of 
whose  mere  existence,  few  there  present  would  confess  a  knowl- 
edge. 

"The  Lowdl  Advertiser  f"  said  the  clerk,  with  disdainful  non- 
chalance, "  I  don't  know  such  a  paper." 

"  Pi-ay,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  do  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court ;  for  if  you  begin  to  tell  us  what  you  don't 
know,  there  will  he  no  time  for  anything  else." 

He  was  always  prompt  with  a  retort  of  this  kind.     So,  at  a  later 


day,  when  he  wiis  oross-questioning  a  witness  in  not  the  most  re- 
epecffal  manner,  and  the  court  iaterpodng,  reminded  him  that  tlio 
witness  was  a  professor  in  Hai-vai'd  college,  he  instantly  replied ; 
"  I  am  aware  of  it,  your  honor ;  we  hung  one  of  them  the  other 
day." 

His  politics  were  not,  in  reality,  an  ohstacle  to  his  tiuceess  at  the 
bar,  though  his  friends  feared  they  wonld  be.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  suit ;  and  as  people  go  to  law  to  win,  they  a,re  not  likely 
to  overlook  an  advocate  who,  besides  the  ordinary  motivea  to  extr- 
tion,  has  the  stimulus  of  political  and  social  antagonism.  He  won 
Lis  way  rapidly  to  a  Incrative  practice,  and  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
to  an  important,  lea^ng,  conspicuous  practice.  He  was  a  bold, 
diligent,  vehement,  inexhaustible  opponent.  He  accepted  the  the- 
ory of  his  profession  without  limitation  or  reserve,  conceiving  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  save  or  serve  hia  client  with  not  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  matter  in  diaputo,  Tluii  is  the  concern 
of  the  law-maker  and  the  court ;  the  advocate's  business,  in  his 
opinion,  is  simply  and  solely,  to  serve  his  client's  interests.  And  if 
there  should  be  lawyers  at  all,  this  is,  beyond  question,  the  correct 
theory  of  the  vocation. 

In  some  important  particulars,  General  Butler  anrpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  at  the  Kew  England  bar.  His  memory  was  such, 
that  he  could  retain  the  whole  of  the  testimony  of  the  very  longest 
trill  without  taking  a  note.  His  power  of  labor  seemed  unlimited. 
In  fertility  of  expedient,  and  in  the  lightning  quickness  of  his  de- 
vices, to  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  his  eqoal  has  sel- 
dom lived.  To  these  gifts,  add  a  perseverance  that  knew  no  dis- 
com-agement,  and  never  accepted  defeat  while  one  possibility  of 
triumph  remained.  One  who  saw  him  much  at  the  bar  in  former 
times,  wrote  of  him  three  years  ago : 

"His  devices  and  shifts  to  obtiun  an  acquittal  and  release  are  ab- 
solutely endless  and  innumerable.  He  is  never  daunted  or  baffled 
until  the  sentence  is  passed  and  put  into  execution,  and  the  reprieve, 
pardon,  or  commutation  is  refused.  An  indictment  must  be  drawn 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  or  it  will  not  stand  his  criticism.  A  ver- 
diet  of  guilty  is  nothing  to  him ;  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  case ; 
he  has  fifty  exceptions ;  a  hundred  motions  in  arrest  of  judgment ; 
and  after  that  the  habeas  corpus  and  personal  replevin.  The  op- 
posing counsel  never  begins  to  feel  safe  until  the  evidence  is  all  in ; 
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for  he  knows  not  what  new  dodges  Butler  may  spring  upon  him. 
He  ia  more  fertile  in  expedients  than  any  man  who  practices  law 
among  ua.  His  expedients  frequently  fail,  but  they  are  generally  plau- 
siblo  enough  to  bear  the  test  of  triaL  And  faulty  and  weak  as  they 
oftentimes  are,  Butler  always  haa  confidence  in  them  to  the  last; 
and  when  one  fails,  he  invariably  tries  another.  If  it  were  not  that 
there  must  be  an  end  to  everything,  his  desperate  cases  would 
never  be  finished,  for  there  would  be  no  end  to  his  expedients  to 
obtain  hie  case." 

An  old  friend  and  fellow-practitioner  of  (ieneral  Butler,  Mr.  J.  Q. 
A.  A.  Griffin,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  favors  the  reader  with 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  general's  career  at  the  bar : 

"  Genera]  Butler,"  he  remarks,  "  has  the  power  possessed  by  but 
few  men,  of  attending  to  several  important  mental  operations  at  the 
same  lime.     An  incident  will  show  you  my  meaning: 

"In  a  trial  of  a  quite  important  matter,  in  the  year  1860, 1  was 
counsel  on  the  same  side  with  General  Butler,  It  was  a  busy 
season  of  the  year  for  lawyers  like  him  who  always  had  an  over- 
flowing docket.  The  trial  began  just  after  hia  retnm  from  the 
nomination  of  Breckinridge.  He  was  to  make  a  report  of  his  doings 
■to  his  eonslituents  at  Lowell,  The  meeting  was  called  to  bo  held 
at  night.  Dissatisfaction  existed  in  the  party,  and  the  General 
therefore  must  speak  with  care  and  consideration.  He  determined 
to  write  what  he  was  to  say.  But  the  court  began  early  and  sat 
late.  He  took  his  seat  in  court,  and  while  the  adverse  party  ex- 
amined their  witnesses  in  chief,  he  wrote  out  his  speech,  appa- 
rently absorbed  therein.  But  be  cross-examined  each  witness  at 
great  length,  with  wonderfiil  thoroughness  and  acuteness,  evincing 
a  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of  what  the  witness  had  said  in  sub- 
stance, but  when  needful,  of  the  phrases  in  which  ho  had  uttered  it. 
At  noon,  over  our  dinner,  he  read  over  what  he  had  written  and 
made  such  con-eetions  as  were  needful,  which  were  quite  as  few, 
I  thought,  as  would  have  been  found  if  the  speech  had  been  written 
in  the  quiet  of  his  study.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  through  the 
same  routine,  and  at  night  made  his  speech.  This  is  hut  an  in- 
stance. Amid  confusion  of  transactions,  where  other  men  became 
indecisive,  he  always  saw  his  way  clear.  Whatever  his  occupa- 
tions, however  intently  hia  mind  was  employed,  it  was  always  safe 
to  interrupt  him  by  suggestions  or  inquiries  about  the  matter  in 
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ha,iifl,  or  anythiug  else,  for  he  coiild  answer  on  the  instant,  cleavly 
au<l  withwut  the  slightest  confusion,  or  dktraotion  of  his  purpose. 

"Unexampled  success  attended  his  professional  efforts,  so  chai'- 
aeterized  by  shrewdness  and  zeal.  When  the  war  summoned  him 
fi-om  these  toils,  he  had  a  larger  practice  than  any  other  man  in  the 
utate.  I  have  no  doubt,  he  tiied  four  times  more  causes,  at  least, 
thiin  any  other  la-wyer,  duiing  the  tea  years  preceding  the  war. 
The  same  qualities  which  make  him  efBcient  in  the  war,  matle  him 
eflident  as  a  lawyer.  Fertile  in  resources  and  stratagem ;  earnest 
and  zealous  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  certain  of  the  integrity  of 
his  client's  cause,  and  not  inclined  to  criticise  or  inquii'e  whether 
it  was  strictly  ' eonstitutioDal'  or  not,  but  defending  the  whole 
line  with  a  boldness  aad  energy  that  generally  carried  court  and 
jury  alite.  His  ingenuity  is  exhaustless.  If  he  makes  a  mistake 
in  speech  or  action,  it  has  no  sinister  effect,  for  the  reason  that  he 
win  himself  discover  aad  correct  the  error,  before  any  'harren  spec- 
tator' has  seized  upon  it. 

"He  is  faithftal  and  tenacious  to  the  last  degree.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  treachery  in  his  conduct.  'He  woiild  not  betray  the 
devil  to  his  fellow.'  Every  other  prominent  Massachusetts  demo- 
crat, when  it  became  profitable  to  do  so,  condemned  a  previous 
coalition  that"  had  been  entered  into  between  them  and  the  free- 
soilers  after  they  had  taken  and  consumed  its  fraits.  General  But- 
ler's political  inter^ts  strongly  urged  him  to  the  same  dishonor. 
But  he  never  hesitated  an  instant,  aad  ■aniformly  justified  the 
coalition,  and  openly  defended  it  in  every  presence  and  to  the  mc«t 
unwiUing  ears.  In  his  personal  relations  the  same  traits  are  obser- 
vable. He  is  quite  too  ready,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  to  for- 
give (he  never  forgets)  injuries,  but  his  memory  never  fails  as  to 
his  friends, 

'"The  basis  of  Hapoleon'a  character,'  says  Gourgand,  'was  a 
pleasant  humor.'  '  And  a  man  who  jests,'  continues  Victor  Hugo, 
'  at  important  jnnctures,  is  on  familiar  terms  with  events.' 

"  A  pleasant  humor  and  a  lively  wit,  and  their  constant  exercise, 
are  the  possession  and  the  habit  of  General  Bntler.  Everybody 
has  his  anecdote  of  him.  Let  me  refer  to  one  anecdote  of  him  in 
this  respect,  and  that  shall  suffice  for  the  hundreds  that  I  might 

"  The    general  was  a  member  of  our  house  of  representatives 


one  year,  wheu  his  pai'ty  was  in  a  hopeless  and  impotent  minority, 
except  on  soch  occasions  as  he  contrived  to  nia.ke  it  effident  by 
tactics  and  stratagems  of  a  technical,  pacliamentary  character.  The 
speaker  was  a  whig,  and  a  thorough  partisan.  The  wbigs  were 
well  drilled  and  had  a  leader  on  the  floor  of  very  gi'eat  capacity, 
Mr,  Lord,  of  Salem,  During  one  angiy  debate,  General  Butler 
attempted  to  strangle  an  obnoxious  proposal  of  the  majority  by 
tactics.  Accordingly  he  precipitated  upon  the  chair  divers  ques- 
tions of  order  and  regularity  of  proceeding,  one  after  the  other. 
These  were  debated  by  Mr,  Lord  and  himaelfi  and  then  dedded  by 
the  speaker  uniformly  according  to  the  notions  advanced  by  Mr, 
Lord,  The  general  bore  this  for  some  time  without  special  com- 
plaint, contenting  himself  with  raising  new  questions.  At  length, 
however,  be  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  be  bad  been 
overruled  so  many  limes  by  the  chair,  witbin  such  a  space  of  time, 
and  that,  as  often,  not  only  had  the  speaker  adopted  the  result  of 
Mr.  Lord's  suggestions,  but  generally  had  accepted  the-  same  words 
in  which  to  announce  it ;  and,  said  he, '  Mi\  speaker,  I  cannot  com- 
plain of  these  mlings.  They  doubtless  seem  to  the  speaker  to  be 
just.  I  percdve  an  anxiety  on  yom-  part  to  be  just  to  the  minority 
and  to  me,  by  whom  at  this  moment  they  are  represented,  for,  like 
Saul,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  your  constant  anxiety  seems  to  be, 
LoED,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?' 

"  H"o  man  in  America  can  remember  facts,  important  and  unim- 
portant, like  General  Butler.  Whatever  enters  his  mind  remains 
there  for  ever.  And  his  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  is  available  the 
instant  it  is  needed,  without  confusion  or  tumult  of  thought.  The 
testimony  delivered  through  days  of  dreary  trials,  without  minutes 
or  memoranda  of  any  kind,  he  could  recall  in  fresher  and  more  ac- 
curate phrases,  remembering  always  the  substance,  and  generally 
all  the  impoitant  expressions,  with  far  more  precision  than  the 
other  counsel  and  the  coui't  could  gather  it  from  their  'writing 
books,'  wherein  they  had  endeavored  to  record  it.  Practice  for  a 
long  series  of  years  had  so  disdpliued  his  mind  in  this  respect  that 
I  think  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  forget.  And  as  he  has  mingled 
constantly  with  every  business  and  interest  of  hmnanity  since  be 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  has  become  possessed  of  a  marvelous 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  respecting  the  affairs  of  mankind.'* 
These  passages,  written  by  men  conversant  with  the  bar  ot 
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Massaclmsetts,  and  who  knew  him  before  he  haA  become  known  to 
the  nation,  are  better  for  out  pui-pose  than  the  observations  of  kter 
friends.  They  illustrate  the  main  position,  that  General  Butler 
used  aU  the  means  known  to  the  law  to  get  his  cases,  leaving  the 
whole  responsibility  of  maintaining  jnetice  to  those  who  made  and 
those  who  administered  the  laws. 

One  example  of  what  a  writer  styles  GenGral  Butler's  legerde- 
main. A  man  in  Boston,  of  respectable  connections  and  some 
wealth,  being  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  stealing,  was,  at  length, 
brought  to  tdal  on  four  indictments ;  and  a  host  of  lawyers  were 
assembled,  engaged  in  the  cf^e,  expecting  a  long  and  sharp  con- 
test. It  was  hot  Bummer  weather ;  the  judge  was  old  and  indo- 
lent ;  the  officers  of  the  eoui-t  were  weaiy  of  the  session,  and  anxious 
to  adjourn.  General  Butler  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It  is  a 
law  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  repetition  of  a  ciime  by  the  same 
oifender,  within  a  certain  period,  shall  entail  a  severer  punishment 
than  the  fii-st  offense.  A  third  repetition,  involves  more  severity, 
and  a  fourth,  still  more.  According  to  this  law,  the  prisoner,  if 
convicted  on  all  fonr  indictments,  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  teiin  of  sixty  years.  As  the  court  was 
assembling,  General  Butler  remonstrated  with  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  upon  the  rigor  of  their  proposed  proceedings.  Surely, 
one  indictment  would  answer  the  ends  of  justice ;  why  condemn 
the  man  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  what  was,  evidently,  more  a 
disease  than  a  crime  ?  They  agreed,  at  length,  to  quash  three  of 
the  indictments,  on  condition  that  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty 
to  the  one  which  charged  the  theft  of  the  greatest  amount.  The 
prisoner  was  an'aigned. 

"  Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"Say  guilty,  sir,"  said  General  Butler,  from  his  place  in  the  bar, 
in  his  most  commanding  tone. 

The  man  cast  a  helpless,  bewildered  look  at  his  counsel,  and  said 
nothing. 

"Sayginlty,  sir,"  repeated  the  General,  looking  into  the  prison- 
er's eyes. 

The  man,  without  a  will,  was  compelled  to  obey,  by  t.  -c  very  con- 
stitution of  Viia  infirm  mind. 

"  Guilty,"  he  faltered,  and  sunk  down  into  bis  seat,  crushed  with 
a  sense  of  sharae. 
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"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  tJie  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  "have  I, 
or  haTo  I  not,  perfoi-med  my  part  of  the  compact  ?" 
"  You  have." 
"  Then  perform  yours." 

THe  was  done.  A  Hoi.  Pros,  was  dnly  entered  upon  the  three 
indiotmeats.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  hnmetliately  moved 
for  sentence. 

General  Butler  then  rose,  with  the  other  indictment  in  bis  hand, 
and  pointed  out  a  flaw  in  it,  manifest  and  fatal.  The  eri'or  con- 
sisted in  designating  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

"Your  honor  perceives,"  said  the  general,  "that  this  court  has 
no  jm-isdiction  in  the  matter.  I  move  that  the  prisoner  be  dis- 
charged from  custody," 

Ten  minutes  from  that  time,  the  astounded  man  was  walking  out 
of  the  court-room  free. 

The  flaw  in  the  indictment,  General  Butler  discovered  the  mo- 
ment after  the  compact  was  made.  If  he  had  gone  to  the  prisoner, 
and  spent  five  minutes  in  inducing  him  to  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment, the  sharp  opposing  counsel,  long  accustomed  to  his  tactics, 
■would  have  suspected  a  ruse,  and  eagerly  scanned  the  indictment. 
He  relied,  therefore,  solely  on  the  power  which  a  man,  with  a  "will, 
has  over  a  man  who  has  none,  and  so  merely  commanded  the  plea 
of  gtiilty.  The  court,  it  is  said,  not  unwilling  to  escape  a  long  trial, 
laughed  at  the  maneuver,  and  complimented  the  successful  lawyer 
upon  the  excellent  "discipline"  which  he  maintained  among  bis 
clients. 

This  was  a  case  of  legal  "  legerdemaiu."  Many  of  General  But- 
ler's triumphs,  however,  were  won  after  long  and  perfectly  con- 
tested straggles,  which  fully  and  le^timately  tested  his  strength  as 
a  lawyer.  Perhaps,  as  a  set-off  to  the  case  just  related,  I  should 
give  one  of  the  other  description. 

A  son  of  one  of  the  general's  most  valued  friends  made  a  voyage 
to  China  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  returned  with  his  consti- 
tation  ruined  through  the  scurvy,  bis  captain  having  neglected  to 
supply  the  ship  with  the  well-known  antidotes  to  that  disease,  lime 
juice  and  fresh  vegetables.  A  suit  for  damages  was  instituted  on 
the  part  of  the  crew  against  the  captain.  General  Butler  was  re- 
tained to  conduct  the  cause  of  the  sailors,  and  Mr.  Rufua  Choate 
defended  the  captain.     The  trial  lasted  nineteen  working  days- 
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General  Butler's  leading  positions  were:  1.  That  the  captaia  was 
bound  to  procure  fresh  vegetables  if  he  could ;   and,  2.  That  ho 
could.    In  establishing  these  two  points,  he  displayed  an  amount 
of  learning,  ingenuity  and  taet,  seldom  equaled  at  the  bar.     The 
whole  of  sanitary  science  and  the  whole  of  sanitary  law,  the  nar- 
ratives of  all  navigators  and  the  usages  of  all  navies,  reports  of 
parhamentary  commissions  and  the  diaries  of  philanthropical  in- 
vestigators, ancient  log-books  and  new  treatises  of  maritime  law ; 
the  testimony  of  mariners  and  the  opinions  of  phyMoians,  all  were 
made  tributary  to  Ms  cause.    He  exhibited  to  the  jury  a  lai^e  map 
of  the  world,  and,  taking  the  log  of  the  ship  in  his  hand,  he  i-ead 
its  daily  entri^,  and  as  he  did  so,  marked  on  the  map  the  ship's 
course,  showing  plainly  to  eye  of  the  jury,  that  on  fonr  different 
oacasions,  while  the  crew  were  rotting  with  the  scui-vy,  the  ship 
passed  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  islands,  renowned  in  all  those  seas 
for  the  abuadanee,  the  excellence,  and  the  cheapness  of  their  vege- 
tables.   Mr.  Choate  contested  eveiy  point  with  alt  his  skill  and 
eloquence.  The  end  of  the  daily  session  was  only  the  beginning  of 
General  Butler's  day's  work ;  for  there  were  new  points  to  be  in- 
vestigated, other  facts  to  be  discovered,  more  witnesses  to  be 
hunted  up.     He  rummaged  libraries,  he  pored  over  encyclopedias 
and  gazetteers,  he  ferreted  out  old  sailors,  and  went  into  court  every 
morning  with  a  mass  of  new  material,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
old  doctors  or  old  salts  to  support  a  position  shaken  the  day  before. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial,  he  had  on  the  witness-stand  nearly  every 
eminent  physidan  in  Boston,  and  nearly  every  sea-captsdn  and  ship- 
owner.   Justice  and  General  Butler  triumphed.     The  jury  gave 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars ;  an  award  which 
to-day  protects  American  s^lors  on  every  sea. 

Such  energy  and  talent  as  this,  could  not  fail  of  liberal  reward. 
After  ten  years  of  practice  at  Lowell,  with  fi-equent  employment  in 
Boston  courts,  General  Butler  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  and  thence- 
forward, in  conjunction  with  a  partner  in  each  city,  canied  on  two 
distinct  establishments.  For  many  years  he  was  punctual  at  the 
depot  in  Lowell  at  seven  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter ;  at 
Boston  soon  after  eight ;  in  court  at  Boston  from  half  past  nine  till 
near  five  in  the  afternoon ;  back  to  Lowell,  and  to  dinner  at  half 
past  six ;  at  his  office  in  Lowell  from  half  past  seven  till  midnight, 
or  later.    When  the  war  broke  out,  he  had  the  most  lucrative  prac- 
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tiee  in  New  England — ^worth,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  eigLteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  At  the  moment  of  hia  leaving  for  the 
scene  of  war,  the  list  of  easea  in  which  he  was  retMned  nnmhered 
five  hundred.  Happily  maiiied  at  an  early  age  to  a  lady,  iti  whom 
are  united  the  swicompliahments  which  please,  and  the  qualities  that 
inspire  esteem,  blessed  with  thi'ee  affectionate  children,he  enjoyed 
at  his  beautiful  home,  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  tumbling  Merri- 
mac,  a  most  enviable  domestic  felicity.  At  the  age  of  forty,  though 
he  had  lived  liberally,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  business 
if  he  had  so  chosen. 

Such  particulars,  in  an  ordinary  sketch  of  a  living  man,  would, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  In  the  present  instance  they  constitute  part 
of  the  case.  I  hold  this  opinion :  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  public  afiaii's  who  has  not  snccessfully  managed  his  own.  And 
this  other  opinion:  the  fact  that  a  man  has  conducted  his  o^m 
afiaii-s  with  honorable  success  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  his 
management  of  public  affaii's  has  been  jnst  and  wise. 

Mr.  Griffin  well  remarlis  that  a  lawyer  in  gi-eat  practice  as  an 
advocate  has  peculiar  opportunities  of  acqniring  peculiar  knowl- 
edge. That  famous  scurvy  case,  for  example,  made  him  acqudnted 
with  the  entire  range  of  sanitary  science.  A  great  bank  case  opens 
all  the  mysteries  of  finance ;  a  bridge  case  the  ■whole  ait  of  bridge 
building ;  a  railroad  case  the  law  and  usages  of  all  railroads.  A 
few  years  ago  when  General  Butler  served  as  one  of  the  examiners 
at  West  Point,  he  put  a  world  of  questions  to  the  graduating  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  military  art,  indicating  unexpected 
spocialilaeB  of  knowledge  in  the  questioner.  "  But  how  did  you 
know  anything  about  that?"  his  companions  would  ask.  "Oh,  I 
once  had  a  case  which  obliged  me  to  look  into  it."  This  answer 
was  made  so  often  that  it  became  the  jocular  custom  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  any  knotty  point  arose  in  convei'sation,  to  ask  General 
Butler  whether  he  had  not  had  a  case  involving  it.  The  knowing- 
ness  and  direct  manner  of  this  Massachusetts  la^vyer  lefs  such  an 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  class,  (the  lamented  Gene- 
ral George  G.  Strong,)  that  he  sought  service  under  him  in  the  war 
five  years  alter.  This  curious  speciality  of  information,  particularly 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  ships,  banks,  railroads,  sanitary  science, 
and  engineering,  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  and  to  the  country 
at  a  later  day. 
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And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  political  career  of  General  But- 
ler in  Massaclmsetts.  Despite  his  enornaous  aad  incessant  labors  at 
the  bar,  he  was  a  busy  and  eager  politician.  From  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  wont  to  stump  the  neighboring  towns  at  election  time, 
and  from  the  year  184i,  never  failed  to  attend  the  national  conven- 
tions of  hie  party.  Upon  all  the  questions,  both  of  state  and 
national  politics,  which  have  agitated  Massachusetts  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  his  record  is  cleai-  and  ineffeoeable.  Right  or  wrong, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difBculty  in  knowing  where  he  haa  stood 
or  stands.  He  has,  in  perfection,  what  the  French  call  "the  courage 
of  opinion;"  which  a  man  conld  not  fail  to  have  who  has  passed  hia 
whole  life  in  a  minority,  generally  a  hopeless  minority,  but  a  minor- 
ity always  active,  incisive,  and  inspired  with  the  anda«ity  which 
comes  of  having  nothing  to  lose,  I  need  not  remind  any  American 
reader  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  yeai's  the  democratic  party 
in  Massachusetts  has  seldom  had  even  a  plausible  hope  of  cai'rjing 
an  election.  If  ever  it  has  enjoyed  a  partial  triumph,  it  has  been 
through  the  operation  of  causes  which  disturbed  the  main  issue, 
and  enabled  the  party  to  combine  with  factions  temporarily  severed 
from  a  majority  otherwise  invincible. 

The  pohticB  of  an  American  citizen,  for  many  years  past,  have 
been  divided  into  two  parts;  1.  Hia  position  on  the  questions  af- 
fected by  slavery.  2,  His  position  on  questions  not  affected  by 
slavery.  Let  us  first  glance  at  General  Butler's  course  on  the  class 
of  subjects  last  named. 

As  a  state  politician,  then,  the  record  of  which  lies  before  me  in  a 
heap  of  pamphlets,  reports,  speeches,  and  proceedings  of  delibera- 
tive bodies,  I  find  his  course  to  have  been  soundly  democratic,  a 
champion  of  fair  play  and  equal  rights.  In  that  great  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  eleven-hour  law,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  le^slature,  on  the  "  ten-horn-  ticket,"  and  fought  the 
battle  with  aU  the  vigor  and  ta«t  which  belonged  to  him.  A  few 
days  before  the  election,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  office  at  Lowell,  a 
deputation  of  wortingmen  came  to  him,  excited  and  alarmed,  with 
the  news,  that  a  notice  had  been  posted  in  the  mills,  to  the  effect, 
that  any  man  who  voted  the  Butler  ten-hour  ticket  would  be  dis- 
charged. 

"  Get  out  a  hand-bill,"  said  the  general,  "announcing  that  I  will 
address  the  workingmen  to-inorrow  evening." 
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The  hall  was  so  crammed  with  people  that  the  apeater  had  to  "be 
passed  in  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  He  began  his  speech 
with  unwonted  calmness,  amid  such  breathless  silence  as  falls  upon 
an  assembly  when  the  question  in  debate  conceraB  their  dearest 
interests — liieir  honor,  and  their  livelihood.  He  began  by  saying 
that  he  was  no  revolutionist.  How  could  he  be  in  Lowell,  where 
were  invested  the  earnings  of  his  laborious  life,  and  where  the  value 
of  all  property  depended  upon  the  peaceful  labors  of  the  men 
before  him?  Nor  would  he  believe  that  the  notice  posted  in 
the  mills  was  authorized.  Some  underling  bad  doubtless  done 
it  to  propitiate  distant  masters,  misjud^ng  them,  misjudging  the 
workiugmen  of  Lowell.  The  owners  of  the  mills  were  men  too 
wise,  too  just,  or,  at  least,  too  prudent,  to  authorize  a  measure 
rt'Mch  absolutely  extinguished  government;  which,  at  once,  invited, 
justified,  and  necessitated  anarchy.  For  tyranny  less  monstrous 
than  this,  men  of  Massachusetts  had  cast  off  their  alle^ance  to  the 
liing  of  Great  Britain,  and  plunged  into  the  bloody  chaos  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  directors  of  the  Lowell  mills  must  know  that  the 
sons  stood  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  do  as  their  sii-es  had  done 
before  them.  But  this  he  would  sayi  If  it  should  prove  that  the 
notice  'teas  authorized ;  if  men  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  bread  for  having  vot«d  as  their  consciences  directed, 
then,  WOE  TO  Lowell  1  "  The  place  that  knows  it  shall  know  it 
no  more  for  ever.  To  my  own  bouse,  I,  with  this  hand,  will  first 
apply  the  torch.  I  ask  but  this :  give  me  time  to  get  out  my  wife 
and  children.  All  I  have  in  the  world  I  consecrate  to  the  flames  1" 
Those  who  have  heard  Gteneral  Butler  speak  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  tremendous  force  with  which  he  would  utter  words  like  these. 
He  is  a  man  capable  of  infinite  wrath,  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
stiiTed  to  the  depths  of  his  being.  The  audience  were  so  power- 
fully moved,  that  a  cry  arose  for  the  burning  of  the  town  that  very 
night,  and  there  was  even  the  beginning  of  a  movement  toward  the 
doors.  But  the  speaker  instantly  i-elapsed  into  the  tone  and  line 
of  remark  with  which  he  had  begun  the  speech,  and  concluded 
with  a  solemn  appeal  to  every  voter  present  to  vote  as  his  judg- 
ment and  conscience  directed,  with  a  total  disregard  to  personal 
consequences. 

The  next  morning  the  notice  was  no  more  seen.     The  election 
iDasaod  peacefully  away,  and  the  ten-hoiu'  ticket  was  elected.     Two 
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priceless  hours  were  thus  rescued  from  the  day  of  toil,  and  added 
to  thoae  which  rest  and  civilize. 

The  possibility  of  high  civUization  to  the  whole  cominaiiity — the 
mere  possibility — depends  upon  these  two  things :  an  evening  of 
leisure,  and  a  Sunday  without  exhaustion.  These  two,  well  im- 
proved duriDg  a  whole  lifetime,  will  put  any  one  of  fair  capacity  in 
possession  of  the  best  results  of  civilization,  social,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, esthetic.  And  this  is  the  meaning  and  aim  of  democracy— 
to  secure  to  all  honest  people  a  fair  chance  to  acquire  a  share  of 
those  things,  which  give  to  life  its  value,  its  dignity,  and  its  joy. 
Justly,  therefore,  may  we  class  measures  which  tend  to  give  the 
laborer  a  free  evening  as  democratic. 

In  the  le^slature,  to  which  General  Butler  was  twice  elected, 
once  to  the  assembly,  and  once  to  the  senate,  he  led  the  opposition 
to  the  old  banking  system,  and  advocated  that  which  gives  perfect 
security  to  the  New  York  bill-holder,  and  which  is  often  styled 
the  New  York  system,  recently  adopted  as  a  national  measure. 
He  had  the  courage,  too,  to  report  a  bill  for  compensating  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ursuline  convent  of  Charlestown,  destroyed, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a  mob,  and  standing  now  a  blackened  rnin, 
reproaching  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  said,  that 
lie  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  his  bUl  passed,  had  not  an  in- 
tervening Sunday  ^vcn  the  Calvinistio  clergy  an  opportunity  to 
bring  their  artillery  to  bear  upon  it.  He  represented  Lowell  in  the 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  a  few  years 
ago,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  proceedings,  "With  these  ex- 
ceptions, though  he  has  run  for  office  a  hundred  times,  he  has 
figured  only  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  minority,  climbing  toward 
the  breach  in  every  contest,  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  he  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  citadel. 

"  But  why  so  long  in  the  minority  ?  why  could  he  and  Massa- 
chusetts never  get  into  accord?"  This  leads  us  to  consider  his 
position  in  national  politics. 

Gentiemen  of  General  Butler's  way  of  thinking  upon  the  one 
national  question  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  styled  "  pro- 
slavery  democrats."  This  expression,  as  applied  to  General  Butler, 
is  calumnious.  I  can  find  no  utterance  of  his  which  justifies  it ;  l>ui 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  speeches,  there  is  an  evidently  purposed 
avoidance  of  expressions  that  could  be  construed  into  an  approba- 
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tioii  of  slavery.  The  aeaiest  approach  to  anything  lite  an  apology 
for  the  "  institutioa"  "which  appears  in  his  speeches,  is  the  expression 
of  an  opinion,  that  sudden  abolition  would  be  ruin  to  the  master, 
and  a  doubtful  good  to  the  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
word  in  condemnation  of  slavery.  There  is  even  an  assumption  that 
with  the  moral  and  philanthropic  aspects  of  slavery,  we  of  the  north 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  avowed  the  opinion,  that  we  were  bound 
to  stand  by  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  not  in  the  letter' 
merely,  hut  in  the  spirit,  and  that  the  Hpirit  of  those  compromises 
bound  the  government  to  give  slavery  a  chance  in  the  territories. 

I  have  been  curious  to  inquire  of  Hunker  Democrats  in  Massar- 
ehiisetta  how  this  subject  presented  itself  to  their  minds  in  former 
years,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  an  opinion  violently  opposed  to  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  This  is  the 
more  puzzling,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  of  them  had 
not  the  sbghtest  expectation  or  desire  of  political  position,  bnt 
maintsuned  their  gi-ound  for  half  a  lifctimn  from  the  purest  convic- 
tion. I  have  read  to  some  of  these  gentlemen  the  conversation, 
published  a  year  or  two  since,  between  Commodore  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  1812,  of  which  the  following  is  the  material  portion : 

Mr.  Calhoun;  "  I  admit  yoiir  conclusion  in  r^pect to  us  South- 
rons. That  we  are  essentially  aristocratic,  I  cannot  deny,  bnt  we 
can  and  do  yield  much  to  democracy.  This  is  our  sectional  policy ; 
we  are,  from  necessity,  thrown  upon,  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that 
party,  however  it  may  occa^onally  clash  with  our  feelings  for  the 
conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is  through  oor  aifiliation  with  that 
party  in  the  middle  and  western  states  that  we  hold  power;  but 
when  we  cease  thus  to  control  this  nation,  through  a  disjointed 
democraey,  or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend 
to  throw  ns  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  r^ort  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  TTnion.  The  compromises  in  the  constitution, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  suifioient  for  our  fathers,  but  under 
the  altered  condition  of  our  country  from  that  period,  leave  to  the 
South  no  resource  but  dissolution ;  for  no  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution can  he  reached  through  a  convention  of  the  people  imder 
then"  three-fourths  rule." 

Commodore  Stuart  (langhing  incredulously),  "Well,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, ere  snch  can  tate  place,  you  and  I  ■\ril!  have  been  so  long  non 
esi,  that  we  can  now  laugh  at  its  possibility,  and  leave  it  with  com- 
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placeney  to  our  children's  children,  who  will  then  have  the  wateh 

Here  was  the  southern  programme  frankly  disclosed  just  fifty 
years  ago.  I  have,  also,  pointed  out  the  constantly  aggressive 
policy  of  the  southern  leaders ;  their  arrogance,  their  ceaseless  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  elaveiy  question ;  ahsolately  forcinff  it  \x]^oa 
the  northern  mind,  and  constantly  supplying  the  abolitionists  of  the 
north  with  new  arguments  and  new  motives.  H"ow,  the  puzzling 
qucslion  is  this  :  How  could  men  of  spirit  and  discernment,  hav- 
ing no  political  aspirations,  submit  so  long  to  he  used  by  these 
people  for  their  purposes,  and  those  purposes  had  ? 

Perhaps,  I  can  now  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  subject. 

Even  in  the  errors  of  honest  men  there  is  something  of  nobleness. 
The  basis  of  General  Butler's  interest  in  politics,  and  that  of  his 
hunker  friends  was,  amd  is  an  entire  and  fond  belief  in  the  pi-inciples 
upon  which  this  government  was  founded,  and  an  intense  desire 
that  the  great  Experiment  should  gloriously  succeed.  Among  edu- 
cated Americans,  tbei-e  are  two  kiads  of  men,  namely,  democrats 
and  snobs.  The  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  speak,  are  democrats. 
In  the  very  strength  of  their  attachment  to  democratic  principles, 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  their  ignoring  the  claims  upon  onr  con- 
sideration of  the  four  milUon  black  laborers,  who  earn  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  coimtry's  revenue.  They  thought  that  any  qu^- 
tion  of  their  rights  was  petty  in  compai-ison  with  the  mighty  stalie 
of  mankind  in  the  union  of  these  states,  and  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  only  danger  to  the  Union,  as  they  thought, 
arose  from  the  agitation  of  questions  respecting  slavery,  and  they 
strove  with  all  their  might  to  avert  or  defer  it. 

Ag^n:  The  leading  democi-ats  of  the  Horth  were  personally 
acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the  South,  and  knew  that  they  were 
prepared  to  fight  for  slavery.  Republicans  were  incredulous  on 
this  point,  down  to  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
They  were  accustomed  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Buchanan's  terrors  as  those 
of  a  weak  and  timorous  old  man,  and  to  despise  the  threats  of  the 
southern  fire-eaters  as  the  vaporings  of  demagogaes  and  braggado- 
cios. Democrats  knew  better.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that 
the  South  was,  at  all  times,  ready  to  take  up  arms  the  moment  it 
should  feel  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  thing  they  call  their 
'  institution.'     As  Mr.  Choate,  one  day,  was  about  to  make  a  'union 
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saving'    speeoli,  his  partner  and  son-in-law,  Major  Bell,  said  to 

"]Jon't  you  think  tho  people  are  getting  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sir.  Ohoat«,  "they  are  perfectly  sick  of  it.  They 
don't  believe  the  TJnion  in  danger.  But  if  they  knew  the  South  as 
I  know  it,  they  would  be  more  frightened  than  I  am." 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Choate  saw  tbe  open  abyss,  and  could  see  be- 
yond it — nothing !  The  spell  of  the  Union  once  broken,  what 
could  come  but  ehaos  ?  This  terror  of  an  immeasurable  danger ; 
this  dread  of  a  convulsion  which,  having  occurred,  no  man  could 
foresee  any  probable  end  of  any  kind ;  this  look-out  upon  a  sea  of 
difficulty,  of  which  nothing  could  be  known  except  that  it  was 
terapost-tossed,  and  full  of  all  perils ;  it  w^  this  that  made  so  many 
honest  patriots  shut  their  eyes,  on  principle,  to  the  moral  aspects 
of  slavery  queationB,  and  impelled  them  to  concede,  and  concede, 
and  concede  to  the  slave  power.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  very 
love  of  freedom  worked  to  the  support  of  slavery. 

At  the  same  time,  democrats,  though  they  had  some  external 
familiarity  with  slaveholders,  knew  nothing  about  slavery.  They 
did  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  it.  They  would  not  know 
anything  about  it.  They  shut  their  ears,  on  principle,  to  the  cry  of 
tho  slave,  the  pleading  of  the  abolitionist,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
statesmen  who  strove  to  keep  the  giant  evil  from  spreading.  How 
easily  the  human  mind  excludes  from  itself  unwelcome  knowledge, 
is  known  to  all  who  have  observed  the  workings  of  their  own  minds. 

Besides:  If  the  South  used  the  democratic  pai-ty,  the  democratic 
pai'ty  used  the  South.  Each  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  any  constitutional  success. 

And  yet  again:  Democrats,  looking  at  the  subject  through 
.  eyes,  were  compelled  to  consider  questions  respecting 
Q  a  practical  manner — as  questions  affecting  the  power,  the 
property,  the  existence  of  their  friends  and  other's.  Men  of  the 
other  party  contemplated  the  subject  moi-e  in  the  apuit  of  a  moral 
essayist ;  it  did  not  threaten  business  or  firesides ;  it  was  something 
abstract  and  remote.  One  party  propounded  moral  truths  and 
philanthropic  sentiments;  the  other  had  always  the  question  upper- 
moat  in  their  minds:  "Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?" 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  fear  of  impending  danger  wa'^  conacious- 
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ly  present  in  the  mind  of  General  Bntler  in  those  years ;  "but  it 
douhtless  had.  its  influence.  A  ruling  motive  with  liim  was  a  lieen 
sense  of  the  aaorednesa  of  compacts.  Add  to  this  a  strong,  heredi- 
tary party  spirit,  and  some  willful  pleasure  in  acting  with  a  minority. 
In  his  speeches  on  the  slavery  qneslion  there  is  candor,  force  and 
truth ;  and  their  argument  is  unanswerable,  if  it  be  granted  that 
slavery  can  have  any  rights  whatever  not  expressly  gi-anted  hy  the 
letter  of  the  constitution.  There  is  nothing  in  them  of  base  sul>- 
serviency,  nothing  of  insincerity,  nothing  uncertain,  no  vote-catch- 


When  the  wretched  Broods  had  committed  the  assault  upon 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  senate  chamber,  there  were  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts who,  sm-passing  the  craven  baseness  of  Broolts  himself 
gave  him  a  supper,  and  stooped  even  to  sit  at  the  table  and  help 
Mm  to  eat  it.  General  Butler,  blaang  with  divine  wrath,  pubHcly 
denounced  the  a«t  in  Washington  in  such  terms  as  became  a  man, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Sumner  to  express  Ms  hon'or  and  his  sympa- 
thy. He  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  felt  with  his  own  hands,  that 
the  wounds  could  only  have  been  given  while  the  senator  was  bend- 
ing low  over  his  desk,  absorbed  and  helpless. 

When  John  Brown,  the  sublime  madman,  or  else  the  one  sane 
man  in  a  nation  mad,  had  done  the  deed  for  which  unborn  pilgrims 
will  come  ftom  afar,  to  look  npon  the  sod  that  covers  his  bones. 
General  Butler  spoke  at  a  meeting  held  in  Lowell,  to  reassure  the 
alarmed  people  of  the  South.  This  speech  very  fairly  represents 
hia  habit  of  thought  upon  the  vexed  subject  before  the  war.  He 
spoke  in  strong  reprobation  of  noi'thern  abolitionists,  and  southern 
fire-eaters,  aa  men  equally  guilty  of  inflaming  and  misleading  their 
fellow-citizena ;  so  that,  at  length,  it  had  ciime  to  pass,  that  neither 
section  understood  the  other.  "The  mistake,"  said  he,  "is  mu- 
tual. We  look  at  the  Soirth  through  the  mediam  of  the  aboli- 
tionist orators — a  very  ^storted  picture.  Tlie  South  see  us  only  as 
rampant  abolitioniste,  ready  to  make  a  foray  upon  their  rights  and 
property." 

"  It  is,"  he  couUaued,  "  the  province  of  aaoh  moetings  as  tiia,  which  are 
noiT  beii^j  holdea  throughout  the  North,  to  correct  on  our  part  this  piofenro 
of  ourselves  to  our  soathem  hrethern,  to  eonvince  them  of  the  truth,  aa  we 
believo  and  know  it — that  hy  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  North  are  true 
m.  lieuit  aad  spirit  iu  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  in  their  determination 
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to  tiirry  out  the  only  priaoiples  by  wLioli  ita  fnll  benefit  6  m  bo  enjoyed  in 
the  fair,  just  and  honest  fnlfUlment  of  every  coastitutional  requirement,  both 
m.  spirit  and  in  letter,  with  each  state,  and  to  the  whole  eountry 

"  And  let  us  not  be  taunted  with  '  truokling  to  the  Soutli,'  oi  seeking  to 
onrry  favor  by  BO  doing.  It  is  not  ao;  audit  is  neither  collect  noi  maiily  so 
to  state  it.  Let  us  fairly  appreciate  the  differeDce  of  our  position.  These 
questions,  which  to  us  locally  are  of  so  little  practical  couseqnenee  as  hardly 
to  call  our  attention,  are  to  them  liie  very  foundations  of  eooiety— ominous 
of  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  seiTile  war,  in  their  praotiojil 
applioation, 

"  And  because  the  discussions  of  the  question  about  negro  emancipation 
do  not  disquiet  us  here,  we  should  be  blind  indeed  not  to  see  the  wide 
difference  of  such  discussions  to  them,  if  the  results  are  reduced  to  practice. 
Then  may  we  not,  ought  we  not,  who  are  so  little,  as  to  ourselves,  practically 
intei-ested  in  this  matter,  take  the  first  step,  if  need  be,  toward  allaying  their 
excitement  on  this  subject  J 

"TVe  claim  to  be  in  proportion  of  fifteen  millions  of  freemen  to  six 
millions.  Oan  it  fairly  be  said  to  he  '  tmcfcliug,'  to  hold  out  to  them  the 
liEind  of  amity  upon  a  cause  of  real  or  supposed  grievances  1  It  would  not 
be  so  thought  amongst  belligerent  foreign  countries.  We  are  the  stronger, 
as  we  consider  ourselves.  To  make  overtures  of  peace  to  the  weaker  otight 
to  be  considered  our  pail  among  friendly  statra. 

"  Therefore,  I  began  by  saying :  '  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  gathered  here.' 
Let  us  prooltdm  to  all  men,  tliat  the  Union,  first  and  foremost  of  ail  the  good 
gifts  of  God,  must  aud  shall  he  preserved.  That  it  is  a  duty  we  recognize 
and  will  fulfill,  to  grant  to  every  part  of  the  country  its  rights  as  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  and  due  by  the  compact.  That  we  will,  and  every  part 
of  the  country  shall,  reapeot  those  institutions  of  every  other  part  of  the 
country,  withwhichthejaod  wehaveuothing  to  do,  save  to  let  them  alone, 
whether  they  are  palatable  to  ua  or  not. 

"  We  have  the  right  to  form  our  own  domestic  institutions  ss  we  please, 
to  our  own  liking,  and  not  to  any  other  community's  liking,  and  will  eier- 
cise  that  right,  and  under  the  constitution,  must  he  protected  in  that  right. 
Every  other  state  has  the  same  right  to  please  herself  in  her  own  institu- 
tions, and  is  not  obUged  to  please  us  in  her  selection  of  them ;  and  as  in 
duty,  and  of  right  bound  to  do,  we  will  protect  her  in  that  right,  whether 
we  lilte  them  or  not. 

"Thus  doing  our  duty,  and  claiming  our  rights,  and  granting  those  of 
others,  as  every  man  will  do,  who  is  a  juat  man,  and  not  a  thief-— must  not 
the  union  be  perpetual?  Let  no  man  mistake  upon  the  matter.  This 
Union,  this  republic,  the  great  experiment  of  equal  rights,  this  power  of 
self-government  by  the  people,  this  great  instrument  of  civilization,  the 
banding  together  of   the  intellectual  aad  political  power  of  those  rabies 
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which  ai'c  to  civilize  the  world  lay  their  energy  of  action,  is  not  to  fiul,  and 
liuiuan  progress  be  set  hack  a  thousand  years,  hecauae  of  the  difference  of 
opinioQ  83  to  the  snpposed  rights  and  interests  of  a  few  negroes. 

"As  well  might  the  peasant  expect  the  Almighty  to  fltay  the  thunder 
Btorm,  which,  by  its  beneficent  action,  clears  the  atmosphere  of  a  nation 
from  pestilence,  lest  the  lightning  holt  should  in  its  flash  kill  his  cow.  This 
Union  is  i9troiig  enongii  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  protect  eacK  and  every  part 
ft-om  foreign  aggression  or  internal  dissension,  to  keep  everybody  in  it  that 
is  desirable  to  have  in  it,  to  take  in  everybody  tliat  ought  to  be  in  it,  and 
to  keep  out  evei-ybody  that  is  not  wanted  in  it. 

"It  is  not  like  a  family,  because  its  members  must  nevei  separate  and 
divide  the  homestead.  It  is  not  like  a  partnership,  because  it  contains  no 
elements  or  period  of  dissolution.  It  is  not  like  a  confederation,  beoanae  it 
contains  no  clause  or  means  by  which  one  or  more  of  its  members  can  with- 
draw. It  is  either  oi^anizatlon  or  chaos.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  crum- 
ble into  atoms.  It  cannot  be  split  in  frngments.  A  despotism  may  he 
erected  upon  its  i-uins,  but  little,  snarmig,  imbecile  republics  can  never  be 
made  from  its  pieces. 

"  'It  is  well,  tteu,  to  he  gathered  here.'  To  pledge  each  other  and  the 
Sontli,  that  we  are  true  to  each  other  and  to  tlieni.  To  assure  them  that 
we  and  we  alone  apeak  the  trne  voice  of  the  Worth,  That  threats  of  dis- 
union will  never  terrify  us  into  being  just  to  her  and  ourselves.  That  tlie 
ITorth  shall  and  will  be  just  to  her,  beonnse  she  respects  hei'self  as  well  as 
the  South.  To  assure  her  that  we  appreciate  her  difBculties,  and  sympa- 
thize with  onr  southern  brethren,  because  we  understand  the  great  ques- 
tions which  agitate  them.  To  us  here  they  so  little  enter  into  our  affhirs  as 
to  hardly  call  tlie  attention  of  any  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do,  save  to 
annoy  our  neighbors.  Yet  to  them  they  are  qneslions  of  order  or  anarchy, 
life  or  death. 

'"It  is  well,  then,  to  he  gathered  here.'  Agwn  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other,  that  whenever  occasion  demands,  we  will  march  as  one  man  to 
protect  our  beloved  country  from  all  diamemberinent,  and  to  bury  the  timtor 
who  shall  by  overt  act  attempt  it,  whether  he  be  a  member  of  tlie  Hartford 
convention,  aggrieved  because  of  a  commercial  question,  or  a  South  Oavo- 
linian,  aggrieved  hecanse  of  a  tariff  question,  or  an  abolition  incendiary  who 
seeks  civil  war  and  bloodshed  at  Harper's  Ferry, 

"  That  to  us  no  '  star  in  our  glorious  banner  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory,'  but  all  must  and  shall  shine  on  together  ia  one  constellation,  to 
bless  the  world  with  its  benign  radiance  for  ever." 

Such  wore  the  sentimGiite  of  General  Butler,  in  Fetmary  of  the 
year  for  ever  memorable  to  Americans — 1860. 
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GENEKiD  BuTLEE  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  con- 
vention, held  at  Charleston,  in  April,  1860. 

lie  went  to  Charleston  ■with  two  strong  convictions  on  his  mind. 
One  was,  that  concessions  to  the  South  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
northern  democracy  could  ever  be  induced  to  sustain.  The  other 
■was,  that  the  &ir  nominafion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  by  a  national  demo- 
cratic convention  was  impossible. 

When  the  convention  had  been  organized,  by  the  elections  of  Mr. 
Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  oliair,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed of  one  member  from  each  state,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
that  most  perplexing  piece  of  political  joinery,  a  Platform.  In 
this  committee,  General  Butler  represented  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  committee  met.  May  we  not  say,  that  in  the  room  which  it 
occupied  began  the  contention  which  now  desolates  large  por- 
tions of  the  southern  country.  What  transph-ed  in  the  committee 
room  has  been  related,  with  exactness  and  brevity,  by  General  But- 
ler himself. 

"  As  a  member  of  the  committee,"  he  says,*  "  I  felt  that  I  had 
but  one  course  to  pni-sue,and  I  held  that  with  unwavering  tenacity 
of  purpose.  It  was  to  obtain  the  affirmation  of  these  democratic 
principles,  Iwd  down  at  Cincinnati,  with  which  we  had  outi-ode  the 
storm  of  sectionalism  in  1856.*  *  *  * 

"  With  these  views,  I  proposed,  in  committee,  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  '■Itesolmd,  That  we,  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  democratic  resolu- 
tions unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles 
at  Ciacinnala,  in  the  year  1856,  without  addition  or  alteration ;  be- 

*  Speech  at  Lowel!,  Jtaj  15, 1860. 
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liering  that  democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature, 
when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matter.' 

"  After  a  long  and  aninaated  disousaion,  this  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  states  to  sixteen  ;  young  Oregon  giving  the  cast- 
ing vote  against  the  Cinoinnafi  platform,  to  ■which  and  the  democ- 
racy she  owed  her  existence  as  a  sovereign  state. 

"There  was  but  one  additional  resolution  which,  it  was  pro- 
posed, should  be  added,  and  that  is  as  follows : 

" '  Jiesolvecl,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
its  protection  alike  over  all  its  citizens,  whether  native  or  natural- 

"  This  was  to  meet  the  case  of  the  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  rights  of  foreign-born  citizens,  when  abroad,  made  by  the 
State  Department.  To  this  I  had  pledged  myself,  when  the  case 
arose.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  to  this  resolution,  no  opposition 
was  made.  The  propositions  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  were 
then  brought  forward,  and  by  the  same  majority  of  one,  were 
passed  through  the  committee.  They  provided,  in  substance,  for  a 
slave  code  for  the  territories,  and  upon  the  high  seas. 

"  Upon  these  two  propositions,  the  committee  divided  ;  sixteen 
free  states  one  way,  and  fifteen  slave  states,  with  Oregon  and 
California,  the  other ;  and  the  difference  was  apparently  irreconcila- 
ble. Without  impugning  the  motives,  or  too  closely  criticising 
the  course  of  any  member  of  the  committee,  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  that  this  disagreement  was  rather  about  men  than  principles. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  gentlemen  of  the  extreme  South  were  making 
demands  which  they  did  not  consider  it  vital  to  be  passed,  lest  a 
man  should  he  nominated  distasteful  to  them,  and  men  ii-om  the 
North  were  willing  to  make  concessions  not  desired  by  the  South, 
and  which  would  not  be  justified,  either  by  demoorade  principles 
or  their  northern  constituencies,  in  order  to  the  success  of  thoir 
favorite  candidate. 

"  Subsequent  events  showed  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause, after  the  minority  and  majority  of  the  committee  had  sepa- 
rated, sixteen  to  seventeen,  and  each  had  retired  to  make  up  its 
report,  and  when  the  sixteen  northei-n  states  had  nothing  to  do 
save  to  report  the  Cincinnati  platform,  pure  and  simple,  then  it  was 
that  tbi-ee  gentlemen  came  into  the  I'oora  where  the  minority  of  the 
committee  were  in  consultation,  and  announced  then^elves  as  a  sub- 
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uoamiittee  of  a  caucus  of  the  friends  of  Judge  Douglas,  charged 
with  a  resolution  which  his  friends  desired  to  be  reported  to  the 
ooavenlioD,  in  order,  as  the  chaii-man  said,  '  to  help  the  southern 
friends  of  Judge  Dot^las,'  One  memhet  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  {General  Butler)  innnediately  raked  a  point  of  order. 
He  said  that  the  conmiittee  of  the  convention  of  the  whole  democ- 
racy, could  not  aot  under  the  dictation  of  a  caucus  of  anybody's 
friends ;  that  his  self-respect  would  forbid — that  the  report  of  tho 
minority  of  the  committee  would  lose  all  moral  power,  if  thev 
adopted  such  a  resolution  thus  presented.  The  point  of  order  ot 
that  member  of  the  committee  was  oveii-uled,  and  the  caucus  reisn- 
lulion  was  received  and  adopted  in  the  minority  report,  almost  in 
the  words  in  which  it  was  presented  and  passed  in  the  caucus,  s.^ 
follows : 

" '  Resolved,  That  all  queslions  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  property 
in  states  or  territories,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  judicial  in  their  character ;  and  the  democratic  party  is 
pledged  to  abide  by,  Etnd  faithfully  caiTy  out  such  detei-minadon  of 
these  queslions,  as  has  been,  or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.' 

"  This  resoluUon  was  insisted  upon  by  tho  committee,  as  then 
constituted,  because  it  would  give  aid  and  gi'ouud  to  stand  upon  at 
home  to  the  southern  friends  of  Judge  Douglas.  Not  advocated 
on  principle,  not  claimed  for  the  Korth,  but  a  concession  to  the 
South,  which,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  South  neither  desired, 
would  adopt  or  accept.  A  piece  of  expediency,  which  your  dele- 
gate would  '  neither  adhere  to  nor  carry  out,' 

"  To  him  it  seemed  quite  immaterial  whether  a  slave-code  was 
made  by  coagi-eas  or  the  decision  of  the  courts.  He  had  seen  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws  made  by  judicial  decisions,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country.  Indeed,  a  congressional  slave-code 
were  preferable  to  one  made  by  a  court,  because  the  former  could 
be  defined,  and  if  unjust,  could  be  repealed,  while  the  latter  might 
he  indefinite,  shiflmg  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  only 
limited  by  the  partnership,  or  restrained  by  the  consciences  of 
judges  holding  ofBce  by  a  life-tenure,  even  if  they  were  appointed 
like  the  midnight  judges  '  of  John  Adams,'  in  the  last  hour  of  an. 
expiring  administration,  upon  which  the  people  set  the  seal  of  rep- 
robation." 
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So  tlie  committee  could  not  agree.  General  Butler  adhered  to 
hia  proposal  of  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  the  majority  adhered  to 
their  demand  for  a  slave-code  for  the  territories  and  protection  to 
the  slave  trade ;  the  minority  adhered  to  the  resolution  framed  by 
Mr,  Douglas,  which  left  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  i-etni-ning  to 
the  convention,  therefore,  the  committee  furnished  three  reports,  one 
from  the  majority,  one  from  the  minority,  and  one  from  General 
Butler;  all  agreeing  in  recommending  the  Cincinnati  platform  as  a 
basis ;  all  differing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  additional  "  planks." 

The  majority  report  proposed  four  additional  resolutions  re. 
specting  slavery : 

"  1.  Hesohedf  That  the  democracy  of  the  United  Statea  hold  these  car- 
dinal prinoiplea  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories ;  First,  That  con- 
gi'pss  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  tonitories.  Second,  That  tlie 
territorial  legislatni'e  has  no  poivef  to  aholisli  slavery  in  any  territory,  nor 
to  prohibit  the  inti'oductioa  of  slaves  therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclude 
slarerj  therefrom,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 

"2.  .Eesohed,  That  tlie  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  rsre  hostile  in  character,  subvei'sive 
of  the  constitution,  and  revolutionai'y  in  their  effect. 

"3.  Resohed,  That  it  is  the  daty  of  the  federal  government  to  pi'otoct, 
when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons,  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  iu 
the  ten'itories,  or  wherever  else  its  constitutional  authority  extends.  (De- 
signed to  protect  the  reopened  slave  trade.) 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  the  national  democracy  earnestly  recommend  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Island  of  Cuba  at  the  eai'liest  practicable  peiiod." 

Tho  minority  report,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne  of  Ohio,  also  pre- 
sonted  the  Cincinnati  platform,  with  sundry  additions,  of  ■which  tho 
following  are  the  important  ones ; 

"  1.  Reaohed,  That  all  questions  in  i-egard  to  the  rights  of  property  in 
states  or  territories,  arising  under  tho  constitution  of  the  United  States,  are 
judicial  in  their  chai'acter ;  and  the  democratic  party  is  pledged  to  abide  by 
and  fiiitbfully  carry  out  such  determination  of  these  questions  as  has  been 
or  may  be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"a.  Resolved,  That  the  demooratio  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves,  and 
juat  to  Spain. 
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"  3.  Jiesohed,  That  tlie  enactmeiits  of  state  legislatnres  to  defeat  the  ishh- 
fji  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  are  hostile  m  cLavactei',  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect" 

General  Batter  reported  the  two  resolutions  ^ven  in  his  nai-ra- 
tive. 

Suoh  wece  the  three  reports.  The  first  was  supposed  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  who  afterward  selected  Mi'.  Breoldn- 
i-idge  as  their  candidate.  The  second  Was  the  Douglaa  platform. 
The  third  conveyed  the  sense  of  northern  democrats,  who  wero 
aware  that  the  Cincinnati  platfoi-m  conceded  all  to  the  South, 
that  the  North  conld  concede.  Mr.  Douglas  perfectly  understood 
that,  and  he  invented  the  device  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  delay  or 
confuse  the  issue.  Each  of  the  repoiia  was  explained  and  advo- 
cated at  much  length ;  the  firat  by  Mr.  Avery  of  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  the  second  hy  Mr.  Payne  of  Ohio. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  General  Butler  obtained  the  floor,  and 
spoke  in  support  of  his  views  to  a  house  crowded  and  excited  be- 
yond description,  amid  interruptions  more  entertaining  to  the  audi- 
ence than  helpfljl  to  the  speaker.  His  speech  was  ingenious  and 
amusing,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  ^med  to  deprive  the 
Douglas  men  of  capital  borrowed  from  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
of  the  personal  hits  produced  prodi^ous  effect. 

He  began  by  asking  members  around  him  why,  if  the  Cincinnati 
platform  was  so  defective,  they  had  given  it  such  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement in  1856.  "  I  am  told  that  it  may  be  subjected  to  two 
intei-pretations.  Will  any  man  here  attempt  to  make  a  platform 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  two  or  more  interpretations  ?  Why,  sir, 
when  Omniscience  sends  us  the  Divine  law  for  our  guidance  through 
life  and  our  hope  in  death,  for  2,000  years  almost  bands  of  men 
have  been  engaged  in  different  interpretations  of  that  Divine  law, 
and  they  have  sealed  their  honesty  of  purpose  with  Wood — ^they 
have  burned  their  fellow  creatures  at  the  stake  as  an  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  Mth."     (Laughter.) 

Adverting  to  the  r^olution  which  was  evidently  designed  to 
throw  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  over  the  shive  trade,  he 
humorously  affected  to  he  ignorant  of  its  real  purpose.  "Our 
carping  opponents"  said  he,  "  will  see  in  it  what  I  am  sm'e  southern 
gentlemen  do  not  mean — the  reopening  of  the  Aii-ican  slave  trade, 
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and  it  will  be  so  construed  that  no  man  can  get  rid  of  the  iuterpre- 
tation.  It  will  be  proclaimed  from  every  stump,  flaunted  from  every 
pulpit,  thundered  from  evei-y  lyceum  in  the  North,  until  we,  your 
friends — and  in  no  boasting  spirit  I, say,  without  ne  you  are  power- 
Ices-'the  last  i-efuge  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  within 
the  TTnion  are  stricken  down  powerless  for  ever ;  so  that  without 
farther  modification  it  would  Xte  imp<»sible  for  me  to  adopt  the 
majority  report," 

lie  proceeded  to  show  the  utter  nothingness  of  the  minority  reso- 
lution, refeiTing  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Supreme  Court:  "Now, 
men  of  the  North,  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
upon  questions  of  property  arising  in  the  states — and  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  eo  deciding — that  sla'^ery  exists  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States — are  yon  ready  to  carry  out  that  decision  f  You 
might  have  to  submit  to  that,  but  would  you  not  move  at  once  for 
an  alteration  of  that  state  constitution  to  prevent  such  decision  tak- 
ing effect,  and  adopt  such  other  remedies  as  your  good  judgment 
might  devise  ?  You,  men  of  the  South,  suppose  you  were  foolishly 
to  go  apart  from  us,  and  Mr,  Seward  were  to  be  elected  president. 
There  sit  to-day  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Couit  nine  judges, 
eight  of  whom  are  seventy  years  old,  three  of  them  so  debilitated 
that  they  may  never  take  their  seats  again.  What  happens? 
Without  any  act  of  congress,  Mr.  Seward  being  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  court  is  reorganized,  and  it  decides  that  slavery 
nowhere  exists  by  natural  law,  and  that  man  can  hold  no  property 
in  man.  What  are  you  to  do  then?  Are  you  to  abide  by  the 
decision  ?" 

Here,  Mi-.  Eeverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  made  a  remark  im- 
plying that  it  became  the  representative  of  a  state  which  never  gave 
a  democratic  majority  to  he  modest  in  ofiering  advice  to  a  demo- 
cratic convention.    The  retort  was  ready; 

"You  may  taunt  me  with  the  fact  that  I  am  speaking  for  poor  old 
Massachusetts,  that  has  never  given  a  democratic  vote  since  the  days 
of  Jefferson.  She  did  give  a  democratic  vote  then.  By  that  vote 
the  South  acquired  the  rich  inheritance  of  Louisiana,  and  I  see  here 
from  the  gulf  states  men  who  but  for  that  vote  I  never  would  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  except  as  subjects  of  Napoleon  ni. 
'ii'hen  do  not  taunt  me  with  speaking  for  a  state  that  can  not  give  an 
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electoral  vote.  I  feel  moi-tified  enougli  about  it.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  taunted  ■with  it ;  I  do  not  think  it  quite  kind  in  ray  fiiend  from 
Maryland  to  make  the  remark  he  did,  I  ■would  have  thought  it 
more  unkind  if  my  friend  from  MiseiRsippi  had  said  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  I  thought  it  eapecially  unkind  in  my  friend  from  Maryland, 
because  he  violated  the  ■well-kno'wn  maxim  in  my  country,  that  the 
"  pot  should  never  call  the  kettle  black."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson:  "While  Maryland  obeys  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as 
she  has  ever  done  and  does  now,  she  considers  herself  equal  to  all 
other  states ;  but  when  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  even  the  force 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  porsoanee  thereof,  she 
will  then  be  more  modest  in  the  expression  of  her  opinions." 

General  Butler ;  "  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  I  say  that  any 
man  in  Massachusetts  can  walk  np  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  anybody 
on  earth  without  having  his  head  broken  by  a  cudgel."  (Great 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Johnson  attempted  to  reply,  but  General  Butler  would  not 
yield  the  floor. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  Marylander,  "have  it  so." 
The  speaker  continued :  "  I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  that 
everything  that  the  democratic  party  could  do  in  his  state  has  been 
nobly  done  to  protect  men  in  their  rights.  Will  he  give  old  Massa- 
chusetts the  same  credit,  that  everything  the  democracy  of  Massa- 
chusette  could  do  to  stand  by  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  the 
rights  of  his  state  and  my  own,  has  been  done  without  fear,  fovor, 
affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ?  (Applause.)  Therefore,  I  say  again, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  this  platform  is  only  represented 
by  states  which  are  sure  to  give  electoral  votes  for  the  demowatic 
candidate.  Ijet  me  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land to  the  fact,  that  by  the  vote  from  his  state  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives got  a  black  republican  organization.  (Applause.)  And 
my  gallant  friends  from  Tennessee — are  your  skirts  quite  clear  ? 
And  how  stands  Kentucky — the  dark  and  bloody  battle-ground? 
She  has  five  to  five  in  the  house  of  representatives,  is  a  cipher 
there,  and  if  they  do  not  take  oare,  will  be  a  cipher  in  the  electoral 
vote.  And  how  stands  the  old  state  of  North  Carolina.  Four  and 
four  in  the  house  of  representatives.  These  states  I  have  enumeri!- 
ted  were  never  reliable  democratic  states,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
ventured  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good  right  to  speak  here  for  the 
3 
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galliiiit  states  of  the  North,  who  have  aometimes  given,  and  always 
■want  to  give,  demooratic  vot^." 

General  Butler  concluded  by  advising  the  convention  to  adopt 
his  report,  and  then  "nominate  some  finn,  trustworthy,  out-and-out, 
hard  working  democi-at  for  president,  and  go  home  and  elect  hini." 

The  convention,  after  debates  that  threateaed  to  be  endless,  fol- 
lowed this  advice  m  part.  They  adopted  the  report  of  General 
Butler,  with  non-essential  alterations,  by  a  vote  of  230  to  40. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  platform  completed,  it  remained 
to  select  a  man  to  stand  upon  it. 

"  The  whole  discussion  of  the  platform,"  says  General  Butler,  in 
the  narrative  quoted  above, "  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  difference 
was  about  men,  not  priudples  ;  and  the  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable 
secesMon  of  eight  of  the  southern  states  by  their  delegates,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  justifies  the  statement.  When  they  went  out  of 
the  convention,  we  had  adopted  no  principles  but  those  to  which 
every  seceding  state,  and  many  of  the  seceding  delegates,  had 
been  pledged  only  four  years  suiee.  There  was  in  this,  therefore, 
no  disruption,  no  casus  belli,  no  justification  for  so  serious  a  step  as 
the  disniemhei-ment  of  the  democratic  party,  and  endangering  the 
harmony  and  safety  of  the  Union. 

"  What  then  was  feared  by  the  seceding  states  ?  Evidently,  that 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  composed  of  northern  delegates, 
would  force  the  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas,  who  had  given  an 
inteij>retation  to  that  platform  to  which  the  southern  democracy 
would  not,  and,  as  their  delegates  claimed,  could  not  agree.  They 
said,  '  Ton,  of  the  Noii.h,  have  the  platform ;  and  if  you  will  put  a 
man  upon  it  that  has  given  an  intei-pretation  hostile  to  the  South, 
then  we  can  not  sustain  ourselves  at  home,  if  we  would,'  and  the 
more  ardent  of  the  southern  men  added,  '  we  would  not,  if  we 

"  That  there  was  this  fear  of  his  nomination,  was  made  oertain 
by  the  act  of  Tennessee,  Vii^inia,  Mainland,  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky,  who  remained  in  the  convention,  but  by  tbeii-  delegates 
insisted,  that  if  a  resolution  was  not  pa^ed,  requiring  two-thu-ds  of 
the  whole  electoral  college  to  make  a  nomination,  they,  too,  would 
withdraw  from  the  oonveniion ;  aod  thereby  the  convention  must 
have  been  dissolved,  as  California  and  Oregon  would  have  gone 
with  them,  leavhig  only  a  mmority  of  the  states  in  number,  with  a 
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loss  of  every  democratic  state.  The  passage  of  this  reaolotion 
made  the  uominatioii  of  Judge  Douglas  simply  impossible  ;  and, 
although  New  York  cast  her  thirty-five  Totes  steadily  for  him 
afterward,  yet  she  voted  for  this  rule  which  woald  render  her 
vote  for  Douglas  useless,  as  it  was  evident  to  all  that  more  than 
one-third  the  convention  was  vmalterably  opposed   to  his  nomina- 

"  I  believe  there  was  a  majority  opposed  to  him  in  fact.  Grant 
that  he  received  upon  one  ballot  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole  vote. 
But  how  was  that  majority  made  up  ?  Simply,  by  the  unit  rule, 
which  stifled  minorities  in  northern  states,  under  instractions.  In 
Kew  York,  there  were  fifteen  votes  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas, 
from  first  to  last,  yet  these  thii-ty-five  votes  were  east  for  him  on 
every  ballot.  In  Ohio  six  vot«s,  in  Indiana  five  votes,  and  Minne- 
sota two  votes  were  opposed  to  him,  yet  by  that  rule  cast  for  him, 
so  that  the  majority  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The  eonthem 
states  generally  acting  without  direct  instructions,  by  a  cunningly 
devised  resolution  of  the  committee  on  organization,  were  for  the 
most  part  voting  separately,  so  that  all  of  Judge  Douglas's  strength 
in  the  southern  delegations,  substantially  appeared. 

Now,  with  the  South  opposed  to  Judge  Douglas,  even  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  party ;  with  every  democratic  fi^ee  state  voting  against 
him;  with  two-thirds  of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  firmly 
against  him ;  with  one-half,  nearly,  of  New  York  hostile ;  New 
Jersey  divided,  and  the  only  state  in  New  England  where  the  de- 
mocracy can  have  much  hope,  Connecticut,  nearly  equally  balanced, 
what  was  it  the  part  of  wisdom  for  your  delegate  to  dof  Should 
he,  coming  from  a  state  where  there  was  no  hope  of  a  democratic 
electoral  vote,  persistently  endeavor  to  force  upon  the  democratic 
states  a  candidate  distasteful  to  them,  as  shown  by  those  votes,  inso- 
much that  they  were  ready  to  sunder  all  political  ties,  rather  tihan 
submit  to  his  nomination  ?  Were  his  preferences  and  youi'a  for  a 
given  man  to  be  insisted  on  at  all  hazards  ?  He  thought  not  then ; 
he  thinks  not  still.  ****** 

"We  must  accept  facts  as  we  find  them.  A  trath  is  a  truth, 
however  unpalatable.  No  man  can  act  wisely  who  disregards  facts 
and  truths  in  shaping  his  course,  whether  in  political  or  other  ac- 
tions, '■  J  would,' Txia&t  always  wait  upon  'J  ought.'  For  these 
reasons  before  stated,  I  found  Judge  Douglas's  nomiaation  an  im- 
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lility,  without  a  disruption  of  tto  party  and  throwing  away 
all  chance  of  sueceas. 

"  Tou  may  say  this  is  a  great  misfortune.  Be  it  so.  It  is  a  fact 
upon  -which  you  and  I,  fellow-democrats,  must  judge  and  act.  I 
found  a  Tery  large  majority  of  the  democratic  states  unalterably 
opposed  to  him.  '  'Tis  trne  'tis  a  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true.'  I 
found  him  iu  a  bitter  feud  with  a  democratic  administratioD,  and 
without  caring  to  inqaii'e  which  is  to  blame  for  it,  such  conflict  is 
not  a  help  to  democi-atic  votes  in  a  closely  contested  election,  es- 
pecially when  the  democracy  desire  to  cai'ry  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  where,  to  say  the  least,  the  administration  has  both  prestige 
ajid  power. 

"  I  found  also  that  Judge  Douglas  was  in  opposition  to  almost  the 
entire  democratic  majoiT-ty  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  No 
matter  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  position 
for  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  pai-ty,  I  found  him  opposed  by  a 
verylargemajority  of  the  democratic  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  doubtless  all  wrong  that  this  should  be  so,  yet  so 
it  is.  I  have  heard  that  the  '  sweetest  wine  makes  the  sourest  vine- 
gar,' but  I  never  heard  of  vinegar  sour  enough  to  make  sweet  wine. 
Cold  apathy  and  violent  opposition  are  not  the  prolific  parents  of 
votes.  I  found,  worse  than  ail  for  a  democi-atie  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  that  the  clerk  of  the  repubhcan  house  of  representatives 
was  openly  quoted  as  saying  that  the  influential  paper,  controlled 
by  him,  would  dther  support  Douglas  or  Seward,  thus  making  him- 
self, apparently,  an  unpleasant  connectiiig  link  between  them. 

"With  these  facts  before  me,  and  impressing  upon  me  the  con- 
viction that  the  nomination  of  Judge  Douglas  could  not  be  made 
with  any  hope  of  safety  to  the  democratic  party,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  do,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  what  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Yielding  to  your  prefereiices,  I  voted  seven  times 
for  Jut^e  Douglas,  although  my  judgment  told  me  that  my  votes 
were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  gave  him  an  appearance  of  strength 
in  the  convention  which  I  felt  he  had  not  in  the  democratic  party. 
If  this  was  an  error  it  was  your  fault. 

"  I  then  looked  round  to  throw^  my  vote  where,  at  least,  it  would 
not  mislead  anybody.  I  saw  a  statesman  of  national  fame  and 
reputation,  who  had  led  his  regiment  to  victory  at  Buena  Vista,  a 
democrat  with  whom  I  disagreed  in  some  things,  but  with  whom  I 
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could  act  in  most.  Loving  his  country  first,  his  section  next,  hut 
just  to  ail — so  that  throagh  his  endeavors  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  Massachiisetts  obtained  from  the  general  government 
her  just  dues,  deferred  for  forty  yeara,  of  himdreda  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  a  feat  which  none  of  hei-  agents  had  ever  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. Besides,  his  friends  were  not  pressing  his  name  before  the 
convention,  so  that  he  was  not  a  partisan  in  the  personal  strife  there 
going  on.  I  thought  such  a  man  deserved,  at  least,  the  poor  coui- 
pliment  of  a  vote  from  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  I  threw  my  vote 
for  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  and  I  claim,  at  least,  that  that 
vote  was  giiided  by  intelligence. 

"  Through  a  series  of  fifty-seven  baUotings,  the  voting  did  not 
materially  change.  Aftei-ward,  almost  by  common  consent,  an 
adjournment  was  canied,  and  we  are  to  go  to  Baltimore,  on  the 
18th  of  June  next,  to  finish  our  work." 

General  Butler  went  to  Baltimore.  AH  possibility  of  uniting  the 
party  was  there  prevented  by  the  immovable  resolve  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Douglas  to  force  Lis  nomination.  The  convention  was  again 
divided,  and  General  Butler  went  out  with  the  delegates  who  had 
a  determination  equally  fixed  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las. The  Douglas  men  nomijoated  their  chief  for  the  presidency. 
They  selected,  as  a  candidate  for  the  second  office,  Herschell  John- 
son, of  Georgia,  an  avowed  disnnionist,  and  an  open  advocate  of 
the  slave  trade,  who,  at  a  public  meeting  in  industrial  Philadelphia, 
had  permitted  himself  to  say,  that  he  thought "  it  was  the  best  plan 
for  capital  to  own  its  labor."  The  retiring  body  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Bi-eekimidge,  of  Kentucty,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Ore- 
gon, for  the  vice-presidency.  These  candidates  received  from  Gen- 
eral Butler  an  energetic,  an  unwavering  support — the  only  kind  of 
support  he  ever  gave  to  anything. 
Let  us  see  how  the  four  parties  stood  in  the  contest  of  that  year. 
The  Oincimiati  platform  of  1856  said:  Let  the  people  in  each 
territory  decide,  when  they  form  a  constitution,  whether  they  will 
come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  or  as  a  free  state. 

But  the  delay  in  the  admission  of  Kansas,  gave  intense  interest 
to  the  <juestioa,  whether  slavery  could  exist  in  a  territory  before  its 


This  was  the  issue  in  1860. 

The  repuhhean  platform  said :  No,  it  can  not  exist.     Freedom  is 
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fclie  normal  condition  of  all  temtory.  Slavery  can  exist  only  i>y  local 
liiw.  Tiievo  is  no  authority  anywhere  competent  to  legalize  slavery 
in  a  territory  of  the  United  Stat^.  The  Supreme  Court  can  not 
do  it.     Congress  can  not  do  it.     The  territorial  legislature  can  not 

The  Douglas  platform  said :  We  do  not  know  whether  slavery 
can  exist  in  a  territory  or  not.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  upon  the  subject.  The  Supreme  Court  must  decide,  and 
its  deeision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

The  Brecliini-idge  platform  said:  Slavery  lawliilly  exists  in  a 
territory  the  moment  a  slave-owner  entere  it  with  his  slaves.  The 
United  States  is  bound  to  maintain  his  right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  ter- 
ritory. But  when  the  people  of  the  territory  frame  a  state  consti- 
tution, they  are  to  decide  whether  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  or 
as  a  free  state.  If  as  a  slave  state,  they  are  to  be  admitted  without 
question.  If  as  a  free  state,  the  slave  owners  must  retire  or  emanci- 
pate. 

The  Bell  and  Everett  party,  declining  to  construct  a  platform, 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Thus,  of  the  four  parties  in  the  field,  two  only  had  the  courage  to 
look  the  state  of  things  in  the  face,  and  to  avow  a  positive  convic- 
tion, namely,  the  republicans  and  the  Breckinridge  men.  These 
two,  alone,  made  platforms  upon  which  an  honest  voter  could  intel- 
ligently stand.  The  other  parties  shirked  the  issue,  and  meant  to 
shirk  it.  The  most  pitiable  spectacle  ever  affoi-ded  in  the  politics 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  stump  wrigglings  of  Mr.  Douglaa  du- 
ring the  campaign,  when  he  taxed  all  his  great  ingenuity  to  seem  to 
say  something  that  should  win  votes  in  one  section,  without 
losing  votes  in  the  other.  Traced  as  the  end  was  to  him,  all 
men  felt  that  his  disappointment  was  just,  though  they  would  have 
gladly  seen  him  reeover  from  the  shock,  take  the  bitter  lesson  to 
heart,  and  join  with  his  old  allies  in  saving  the  country. 

Befoi-e  leaving  Baltimore,  the  leaders  of  the  Breckinridge  party 
came  to  an  explicit  understanding  upon  two  important  points. 

First,  the  northern  men  received  from  Mr.  Breckhiridgc  and  his 
southern  supporters,  not  merely  the  strongest  possible  declarations 
of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  tiie  Constitution,  but  a  particular  dis- 
avowal and  repudiation  of  the  cry  then  heard  all  over  the  South, 
that  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  republican  party,  the  South  would 
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secede.  There  is  no  doiibt  in  the  raindB  of  the  well-iiiformed,  that 
Mr.  BrecMnridge  was  sincere  in  these  professions,  and  it  is  known 
that  he  adhered  to  the  "Union,  in  his  heart,  down  to  the  time  when 
war  ■became  evidently  inevitable.  There  is  reason,  too,  to  believe 
that  he  has  since  bitterly  regretted  having  abandoned  the  eauee  of 
his  country. 

Secondly,  the  Breckinridge  leaders  at  Baltimore  arranged  thdr 
programme  of  fature  operations.  They  were  aware  of  the  cei-tainty 
of  their  defeat.  In  all  probability,  the  republicms  would  come  into 
power.  That  party  (aa  the  Breckinridge  democrats  supposed)  be- 
ing unused  to  govern,  and  inheriting  immense  and  unexampled 
difficulties,  would  break  dowD,  would  quarrel  among  themselves, 
would  become  ridiculous  or  offensive,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  democracy  to  power  in  1865.  Mr. 
Douglas,  too,  they  thought,  would  destroy  himself,  as  a  political 
power,  by  having  wantonly  broken  up  his  party.  The  democrats, 
then,  would  adhere  to  their  yotmg  and  popular  candidate,  and  elect 
bun ;  if  Dot  ifi  1864,  then  in  1868. 

Having  concluded  these  arrangements,  they  separated,  to  meet  in 
Washington  after  the  election,  and  renew  the  compact,  or  else  to 
change  it  to  meet  any  unexpected  issue  of  the  campaign. 

On  bis  return  to  Lowell,  General  Butler  found  himself  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  Massachusetts.  Hottbat  Massachusetts  approved 
the  coarse  or  the  character  of  Mr,  Douglas.  Not  that  Massachu- 
setts was  incapable  of  appreciating  a  bold  and  honest  man,  who 
stood  in  opposition  to  her  cherished  sentiments.  It  was  because 
she.  saw  one  of  her  public  men  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  pai'ty 
which  seemed  to  her  identified  with  that  which  threatened  a  dis- 
ruption to  the  country  if  it  sliould  be  feirly  beaten  in  an  election. 
The  platform  of  that  party  was  profoundly  odious  to  ber.  It  ap- 
peared to  her,  not  merely  erroneous,  hut  immoral  and  monstrous, 
and  she  could  not  but  feel  that  the  noi-thern  supporters  of  it  were 
guilty  of  a  Mnd  of  aubseiwiency  that  bordered  upon  baseness.  She 
did  not  understand  the  series  of  events  which  would  have  compelled 
Mr.  Douglas,  if  be  had  been  elected,  to  go  to  unimagmed  lengths 
in  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  South,  She  could  not,  in  that 
time  of  intense  excitement,  pause  to  consider,  that  if  General  But- 
ler's course  was  wrong,  it  was,  at  least,  disinter^ted  and  unequiTocal. 
He  was  hooted  m  the  streets  of  Lowell,  and  a  public  meeting,  at 
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whieli  lie  -was  to  give  an  acooont  of  his  etewardehip,  was  broken  up 
by  a  mob. 

A  second  meeting  was  called.  General  Butler  then  obtained  a 
bearing,  and  jnstified  his  course  in  a  speech  of  extraordinaiy  force 
and  cogenuy.  He  cliaraotenzed  the  Douglas  ticket  as  "  two-faced," 
designed  to  win  both  sections,  by  deceiving  both.  "  Hurrah  for 
Johnson!  he  goes  for  intervention.  Hurrah  for  Douglaa!  hegoesfor 
non-intervention  unless  the  Supreme  Court  tells  him  to  go  the  other 
way.  Hurriih  for  Johnson  I  he  goes  against  popular  sovereignty. 
Hurrah  for  Douglas  1  he  goes  for  popiilar  sovereignty  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  let  him  I  Hurrah  for  Johnson  I  he  is  for  disun- 
ion !    Hurrah  for  Douglas  1  he  is  for  the  Union." 

He  met  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Breckinridge  of  sym- 
pathy with  southern  disnnionists.  "  In  a  speech,  but  a  day  or  two 
since  at  Frankfort,  in  the  presence  of  his  life-long  friends  and  po- 
litical opponents,  who  could  have  gainsayed  the  declai^ation  if  it 
were  not  true,  Mr.  Breckinridge  proudly  said  : — '  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  Kentuekian,  whenever  did  an  act  nor  cherished  a  thought 
that  was  not  full  of  devotion  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union,' 
Proud  words,  proudly  spoken,  and  incapable  of  contradiction.  Yet 
we,  who  support  this  gallant  and  conservative  leader,  are  called  dis- 
nnionists, and  charged  with  being  untrue  to  democracy.  By  whom 
is  this  charge  made  ?  By  Pierre  SouIS,  an  avowed  disunionist,  in 
Louisiana ;  by  John  Forsyth  and  the  '  Atlanta  Confederacy,'  in 
Geor^a,  which  maintains  the  duty  of  the  South  to  leave  the  Union 
if  Lincoln  is  elected ;  and  yet  these  same  men  are  the  foremost  of 
the  southern  supporters  of  Douglas;  by  Gaulding,  of  Georgia,  who 
ia  now  stumping  the  state  for  Douglas,  making  the  same  speech 
that  he  made  in  the  convention  at  Baltimore,  where  he  argued  that 
non-intervention  meant  that  congr^s  had  no  power  to  prevent  the 
espoi'tation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  and  that  the  slave  trade  was 
the  true  popular  sovei-eignty  in  full  expansion. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  fellow-citizens,  this  speech  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  Douglas  convention,  and  that  too,  by  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts,  ay,  and  fi-om  Middlesex  county, 

"When  I  left  that  convention,  I  declared  that  I  would  no  longer 
sit  where  the  African  slave  trade,  made  piracy  and  felony  by  the 
laws  of  my  country,  was  openly  advocated  and  applauded.  Yet 
such,  at  the  South,  are  the  supporters  of  Douglas." 
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General  Butler  was  the  Breclduridge  candidate  for  tKe  governov- 
Ehip  of  MaBsachusetta.  He  had  Ijeen  a  candidate  for  the  eamn 
office  a  few  yeara  before,  and  had  received  the  fuU  support  of  his 
party,  ahout  60,000  votes.  On  this  occasion  only  6,000  of  his 
fellow- citizens  ciiat  their  votes  for  him;  the  whole  nimhcr  of  voters 
being  niore  than  lVO,000. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

jytisSACiiusETrs  read 


pESHATS  the  commonest  mistake  made  in  commenting  upon 
hiumm  actions,  is  to  overrate  the  understanding,  and  underrate  the 
moral  worth  of  the  aeter.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  very 
great  and  very  bad  beings  ;  the  humiliating  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
we  are  rather  good  and  extremely  little.  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  char- 
acter in  one  of  hie  novels,  who  was  fond  of  giving  out  that  he  was 
bom  in  a  ditch,  and  struggled  np  from  that  lowly  estate  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  iiiji"  whose  check  was  good  for  any  number  of  thousands 
of  pounds ;  but  it  came  out  at  last,  that  he  was  horn  of  "  poor  but 
respectable  parents,"  who  had  given  him  the  rudiments  of  educa^ 
tion  in  the  most  ordinary  and  common-place  way.  The  blustering 
fool  could  not  face  the  homely,  creditable  truth  of  his  oilgin,  and 
so  invented  the  flattering  lie,  that  he  was  the  castaway  offepring  of 
a  stroller.  A  vanity  of  this  kind  is  common  to  the  race.  We  do 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  purposely  deceive  ourselves,  but  it  appears 
to  be  universally  taken  for  granted,  that  man  is  a  tremendous  crea- 
ture, capable  of  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  accustomed 
to  form  plans  which  eont^^mplate  and  cause  the  actual  issue.  This 
delusion,  I  suppose,  is  nourished,  by  our  constantly  viewing  the  re- 
sults of  human  ingenuity  in  vast  accumulation.  We  omit  to  con- 
sider, that  it  took  all  the  lifetime  ofmantoTjuild  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  that  a  new  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  is  the  result  of  the  severe 
co^tation  and  laboriously  gathered  knowledge  of  all  the  ingenious 
tailors  that  ever  lived,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inventive  m 
tiers,  and  shoemakers. 
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Hence,  ■when  a  great  thing  has  oconrred,  like  this  rehellioa  of  the 
slave  power  against  the  power  which  alone  conid  protect  it,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  was  all  deliberately  and  deeply  planned  before- 
hand. The  final  history  of  the  war,  when  it  comes  to  be  written, 
many  years  hence,  wHl  probably  disclose  that  there  was  not  mneh 
actual  planning.  The  event  was  of  the  nature  of  a  conflagration. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  for  thirty  years,  a  most  diligent  collection 
of  combustible  matter.  Every  oratoiial  demagogue  had  wildly 
tossed  his  bundle  of  painted  sticks  upon  the  heap,  and  such  men  as 
Calhoun  had  burrowed  through  the  mass,  and  inserted  some  solid- 
looking  timbers  of  felse  doctiine ;  and  the  necessities  of  despotism 
had  built  a  wall  around  it,  so  that  the  fire-apparatus  of  outside  civi- 
hzation  could  not  be  brought  to  bear.  In  such  circumstances,  there 
is  no  great  need  of  plan,  when  mere  destruction  is  the  object.  A 
few  long  heads,  like  John  Slidell,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  madmen  in 
Charleston,  were  competent  to  apply  the  requisite  number  of 
matches,  and  blow  upon  the  incipient  flames.  It  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  those  who  have  since  been  most  conspicuous  in  control- 
ling the  movement,  were  men  who  hung  back  from  inaugurating  it ; 
men  who  would  have  preferred  to  "emain  in  the  Union,  and  who 
were  as  much  "  earned  away"  by  the  rush  of  events,  as  the  planters 
of  M"orth  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  are  known  to  have 
been. 

In  Pecember,  1860,  Mv,  Lincoln  having  been  elected,  and  con- 
gress met,  General  Butler  went  to  Washington,  according  to  the 
agreement  at  Baltimore,  in  Jane,  to  confer  with  democratic  lead- 
ers upon  the  future  course  of  the  party.  South  Carohna  had  gone 
through  the  form  of  seceding  from  the  Union,  and  her  three  com- 
missioners were  at  the  capital,  to  present  to  the  president  the  ord- 
nance of  secession,  and  negotiate  the  tei-ms  of  sepamtion.  Regard- 
ing themselves  in  the  light  of  ambassadors,  and  expecting  a  long 
negotiation,  they  had  taken  a  house,  which  served  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  malcontents.  Excitement  and  apprehension  per- 
vaded al!  cireies.  General  Butler,  in  visiting  h^  southern  fi-iends, 
found  that  most  of  them  considered  secession  a  fact  accomplished, 
nothing  remaining  but  to  an-ange  the  details.  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
however,  still  steadfast  to  his  pledges,  indignant,  sorrowful,  was 
using  his  inflnence  to  bring  about  a  convention  of  the  border  states, 
which  should  stand  betwesn  the  two  hostile  bodies,  and  compel 
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both  to  make  the  concessions  supposed  to  ho  necessary  for  the 
presei-vation  of  the  Union.  By  day  and  night,  he  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  disaffection,  and  bring  the  men  of  the  Sonth  to  reason. 
He  strove  in  vain.  The  movement  which  he  endeavored  to  effect 
was  defeated  by  Virginians,  particularly  by  Mason  and  Hunter. 
Fiading  hia  plan  impossible,  he  went  about  Washington,  pale  and 
h^gard,  the  picture  of  despair,  and  sought  relief,  it  is  said,  where 
despairing  southern  men  are  too  apt  to  seek  it,  in  the  whisky 
bottle. 

"What  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  General  Butler,  of  an  old 
southern  democrat,  a  few  hours  after  his  aiiival  ia  Washington. 

"It  means  simply  "what  it  appears  to  mean.  The  "Union  is  dead. 
The  experiment  is  finished.  The  attempt  of  two  communities,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  common,  abhoning  one  another,  to  make  believe 
that  they  are  one  nation,  has  ceased  for  ever.  We  shall  establish  a 
sound,  homogeneous  government,  with  no  discordant  elements. 
We  shall  have  room  for  our  northern  friends.     Come  with  us." 

"  Have  you  counted  the  cost  ?     Do  you  really  think  you  can  break 
up  this  Union?     Do  you  thuik  ao  yoni-self?" 
"I  do." 

"  You  are  prepared,  then,  for  civil  war?  You  mean  to  bring  this 
tbing  to  the  issue  of  aims  ?" 

"  Oh,  there  will  be  no  war.    The  North  won't  fight," 
"The  North  will  fight." 
"The  North  won't  fight." 
"  The  North  leiU  fight." 

"  The  North  cat^t  fight.  We  have  friends  enough  at  the  North 
to  prevent  it," 

"  You  have  friends  at  the  North  as  long  as  yoii  remain  true  to  the 
constitution.  But  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  moment  it  is  seen  that 
you  mean  to  break  up  the  country,  the  North  13  a  imit  against  you. 
I  can  answer,  at  least,  for  Massachusetts.  She  is  good  for  ten 
thousand  men  to  march,  at  once,  against  armed  secession." 

"  Massachusetts  is  not  such  a  fool.  If  your  state  should  send  ten 
thousand  men  to  preserve  the  Union  against  southern  secession,  she 
will  have  to  fight  twice  ten  thousand  of  her  own  citizens  at  home 
who  will  oppose  the  policy." 

"  No,  sir ;  when  we  come  from  Massachusetts  we  shall  not  leave 
a  smgle  traitor  behind,  unless  he  is  hanging  on  a  tree." 


"Well,  wesliallsee." 

'■'■YovlwUI  eeu.  I  know  something  of  the  North,  and  a  good  deal 
about  New  England,  where  I  waa  born  and  ha^e  lived  forty-two 
years.  We  are  pretty  qniet  there  now  because  we  don't  helieve 
that  you  mean  to  carry  out  your  threats.  We  have  heard  the  same 
story  at  every  election  these  twenty  years.  0«v  people  don't  yet 
believe  you  are  in  earnest.  But  let  me  tell  you  this;  Aesui-e  as  you 
attempt  to  break  up  this  Union,  the  North  will  resist  the  attempt 
to  its  last  man  and  its  last  dollar.  Toir  are  as  certain  to  fail  as  that 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven.  One  thing  you  may  do ;  you  may  ruin 
the  southern  states,  and  extinguish  your  institution  of  slavery. 
From  the  moment  the  first  gun  is  fired  upon  the  American  flag, 
your  slaves  will  not  be  worth  five  years'  pm'chase.  But  as  to  break- 
ing up  the  country,  it  can  not  be  done.  God  and  nature,  and  tho 
hlood  of  yom"  fathers  and  mine  have  made  it  one ;  and  one  country 
it  must  remain." 

And  BO  the  war  of  words  went  on.     The  general  visited  his  old 
acquaintances,  the  South  Carolina. commissioners,  and  with  them  he 
had  similar  conversations ;  the  substance  of  all  being  this : 
Seoessioniste :  "The  North  won't  fight." 
General  Butler :  "  The  North  will  fight." 

SecBssionists :  "If  the  North  fights,  its  laborers  will  staiwe  and 
overturn  the  government." 

General  Butler :  "  K  the  South  fights,  there  is  an  end  of  slavery." 
Secessionists :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yottvself  would  fight 
in  such  a  cause?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  would ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will." 
The  genei-al  eat  at  the  table,  once  more,  of  Jefteraon  Davis,  for 
whom  he  had  voted  in  the  Charleston  convention.  Mr.  Davis,  at 
that  time,  appeared  still  to  wish  for  a  compromise  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  But  he  is  a  politician.  He  gave  in  to  the  sen- 
timent, that  he  owed  allegiaoee,  first,  to  the  state  of  Mississippi ; 
secondly,  to  the  United  States;  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he 
owed  DO  allegiance  to  the  United  States  at  all  So,  if  a  majority 
of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  should  pronounce  for  secession,  he 
was  bound  to  abandon  thai  which,  for  fifty  years,  he  had  been 
proud  to  call  his  "  country," 

In  times  like  those,  every  man  of  originating  mind  has  his  scheme. 
If  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  were  safety,  no  coimtryhnd 
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beiiii  sai'er  than  this  coTmtry  was  in  December,  1860,  when  Mr.  Bii- 
cliauan  waa  asaailed  and  confounded  with  advice  from  all  quarters, 
near  and  remote,  from  fiiends  and  foes.  General  Butler,  too,  had 
an  idea,  Aa  s,  leading  member  of  the  party  in  power,  he  was  en- 
titled to  be  liatened  to,  and  he  "iras  listened  to.  Mr.  Black,  the 
legal  adv^er  of  the  goverament,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina  were  legally  definable  as  a  "riot," 
which  the  force  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  lawfully  uaed  in 
suppressing. 

General  Butler  said  to  the  attorney-general ; — "  You  say  that  the 
government  can  not  use  its  army  and  navy  to  coerce  South  Carolina 
in.  South  Carolina.  Very  welh  I  do  not  agree  mth  yon ;  but  let 
the  proposition  be  granted.  Now,  secession  is  either  a  right,  or  it 
is  treason.  If  it  is  a  right,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  bettor. 
If  it  is  treason,  then  the  presenting  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion is  an  overt  act  of  treason.  These  men  are  coming  to  the 
White  House  to  present  the  ordinance  to  the  president.  Admit 
them.  Let  them  present  the  ordinance.  Let  the  president  say  to 
them  : — '  Gentlemen,  you  go  hence  in  the  custody  of  a  marshal  of 
the  United  States,  aa  priaonera  of  stat^,  charged  with  treason 
ag^st  your  country.'  Summon  a  grand  jury,  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Indict  the  commissioners.  If  any  of  your  officei-s  are  back- 
"ward  in  acting,  you  have  the  appointing  power ;  replace  them  with 
men  who  feel  aa'men  should,  at  a  time  like  this.  Tiy  the  commis- 
sioners beJbre  the  Supreme  Court,  with  all  the  imposing  forms  and 
stately  ceremonial  which  marked  the  ti-ial  of  Aaron  Burr.  I  have 
some  reputation  at  home  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  will  stay  here 
and  help  the  district  attorney  through  the  tritJ  without  fee  Or  re- 
ward. If  they  are  convicted,  execute  the  sentence.  If  they  are 
acquitted,  you  will  have  done  something  toward  leaving  a  clear 
path  for  the  incomuig  administration.  Time  will  have  been  gained ; 
but  the  great  advantage  will  be,  that  both  sides  will  pause  to  watch 
this  high  and  dignified  proceeding ;  the  passions  of  men  will  cool ; 
the  great  points  at  issue  will  become  clear  to  all  parties;  the  mind 
of  the  country  will  be  active  while  passion  and  prejudice  are 
allayed.  Meanwhile,  if  you  can  not  use  your  aiiny  and  navy  in 
Charleston  harbor,  you  can  certainly  employ  them  in  keeping  order 
here." 

This  was  General  Butler's  contribution  to  the  grand  sum  total  of 
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advice  ^vitli  which  the  administration  ■was  favored.  Mr.  Blm-k 
seemed  inclined  to  recommend  the  measure.  Mr.  Buchniian  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  cause  a  fearftil  agitation,  and  probably  in- 
fliime  the  South  to  the  point  of  beginning  hostilities  forthwith.  Be- 
sides, these  men  claimed  to  be  ambassadors ;  and  though  we  could 
not  admit  the  claim,  still  they  had  Toluntai-ily  placed  themselves  in 
our  power,  and  seemed  to  have  a  bind  of  right  to  be,  at  least,  warn- 
ed away,  before  we  could  honorably  treat  them  as  criminals  or  ene- 
mies. In  vain  General  Butler  urged  that  his  object  was  simply  to 
get  their  position  defined  by  a  competent  tribunal;  to  ascertiun 
■n'hether  they  were,  in  reality,  amb^sadors  or  traitors.  His  scheme 
was  that  of  a  bold  and  steadfast  patriot,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
for  his  country.  It  could  not  hut  he  rejected  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
General  Butler  frankly  told  the  commissioners  the  advice  he  had 

"  Why,  you  would'nt  hang  ua,  would  you?"  said  Mr.  Orr. 
"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  General;   "not  unless  you  were  found 
guilty." 

Then  came  the  electric  news  of  Major  Anderson's  "  change  of 
base"  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter ;  one  of  those  trivial 
events  which  generally  occur  at  times  like  those  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  The  futvire  historian  will  probably  teU  ua, 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  after  that  event  when  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  controversy  was  possible.  He  will  probably  show 
that  it  was  the  skillful  use  of  that  incident,  at  a  critical  moment, 
which  enabled  the  secessionists  of  Georgia,  frustrated  till  then,  to 
conmait  that  great  state  to  the  support  of  South  Carolina ;  and 
Georgia  is  the  empire  state  of  the  cotton  South,  whose  defection  in- 
volved that  of  all  the  cotton  states,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  had  allowed  himself  to  prom- 
ise the  South  CaroUna  commissioners  that  no  military  movement 
should  occur  in  Charleston  harbor  during  the  negotiation  at  Wash- 
ington. They  promptly  demanded  the  return  of  Major  Anderson 
to  Fort  Moultrie.  Floyd  supported  their  demand.  Mr.  Buchanan 
consented,  Then  the  commissioners,  finding  the  president  so  pliant, 
demanded  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  South  Carolina, 
and  Floyd  supported  them  in  that  modest  demand  also.  While 
the  president  stood  hesitating  upon  the  brink  of  this  new  infamy, 
the  enormous  frauds  in  Floyd's  department  came  to  light,  and  hie 
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influence  was  at  an  end.  The  question  of  Tvithdrawal  being  pro- 
posed to  the  cabinet,  it  waa  negatived,  and  the  Tirtuoua  Floyd  re- 
lieved Ms  coUe^ues  by  resigning.  Mr.  Holt  succeeded  him  ;  the 
government  stiffened ;  the  commissioners  went  home ;  and  General 
Butler,  certain' now  that  war  was  impending,  prepared  to  depai't. 

He  had  one  last,  long  interview  with  the  southern  leaders,  at 
which  the  whole  subject  was  gone  over.  For  three  hours  he  rea- 
soned with  them,  demonstrating  the  folly  of  their  course,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  final  and  disastroas  failure.  The  conversation  was 
friendly,  though  warm  and  earnest  on  both  sides.  Again  he  was 
invited  to  join  them,  and  was  offered  a  share  in  their  entei-prise,  and 
a  place  in  that  "  sound  and  homogeneous  government"  which  they 
meant  to  establish.  He  left  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  he 
took  sides  with  his  country,  and  that  all  he  had,  and  all  he  was, 
should  be  freely  r-isked  in  that  country's  cause.  Late  at  night  they 
separated  to  know  one  another  no  more  except  as  mortal  foes. 

The  next  morning.  General  Butler  went  to  Senator  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts,  an  old  acquaintance,  though  long  a  political  oppo- 
nent, and  told  him  that  the  southern  leaders  meant  war,  and  urged 
him  to  join  in  advising  the  governor  of  their  state  to  prepare  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts  for  taking  the  field. 

At  that  time,  and  for  some  time  longer,  the  southern  men  were 
divided  among  themselves  respecting  the  best  mode  of  beginning 
hostilities.  The  bolder  epirite  were  for  seizmg  "Washington,  pre- 
venting the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  placing  Breckinridge, 
if  he  would  consent,  or  some  other  popular  man  if  he  would  Eot,  in 
the  presidential  mansion, who  should  issue  a  proclamation  to  the 
whole  country,  and  endeavor  to  rally  to  his  support  a  sufiicient 
nmnber  of  northern  democrats  to  distract  and  paralyze  the  loyal 
States.  That  more  prudent  counsels  prevailed  was  not  from  any 
sense  of  the  turpitnde  of  such  treason,  but  from  a  conviction  tliat  if 
anything  could  rouse  the  North  to  armed  resistance,  it  would  be 
the  seizure  of  the  capital.  Nothing  eboi-t  of  that,  thought  the  se- 
cessionists, would  induce  a  money-making,  pusillanimous  people  to 
leave  their  shops  and  their  comiting-hoHses,  to  save  their  country 
from  being  brofeen  to  pieces  and  brought  to  naught.  The  dre;im 
of  these  traitors  was  to  destroy  their  country  without  fighting  ;  and 
so  the  scheme  of  a  cowp  d^kat  was  disoai-ded.  But  General  Butler 
left  Washington  believiug  that  the  bolder  course  was  the  one  which 


would  "be  adopted.  He  "beUeved  thia  the  more  reaffly,  I 
was  the  course  wliioh  he  wonld  hare  advised,  had  he,  too,  been  a 
traitor.  One  thing,  however,  he  considered  ahsolutely  certain: 
there  was  going  to  be  a  war  between  Loyalty  and  Treason ;  between 
the  Slave  Power  and  the  Power  which  had  so  long  protected  and 


He  found  the  North  anxious,  but  still  incredulous.  He  went  to 
Governor  Andrew,  and  gave  him  a  full  relation  of  what  he  bad 
heard  and  seen  at  Washington,  and  advised  him  to  get  the  militia 
of  the  state  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  day's  notice.  He  suggested 
that  all  the  men  should  be  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  militia  force 
who  were  eii-ber  \mable  or  unwilling  to  leave  the  state  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  capital,  and  their  places  supplied  with  men  who  could 
and  would.  The  governor,  though  be  could  scarcely  yet  believe 
that  war  was  impending,  adopted  the  suggestion.  About  one-half 
the  men  resigned  their  places  in  the  militia;  the  vacancies  were 
quickly  iilled ;  and  many  of  the  companies,  durmg  the  winter  months, 
drilled  every  evening  in  the  week,  except  Simdays.  Genera!  Butler 
further  advised  that  two  thousand  overcoats  be  made,  as  the  men 
were  already  provided  with  nearly  every  requisite  for  marching,  ex- 
cept those  indispensable  garments,  which  could  not  be  extemporized. 
To  this  suggestion  there  was  sturdy  opposition,  since  it  involved 
the  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  doDais,  and  that  for  an  exigency 
which  Massachusetts  did  not  believe  was  likely  to  occur.  One  gen- 
tleman, high  in  office,  said  that  General  Bufier  made  the  proposal 
in  the  interMt  of  the  moths  of  Boston,  which  alone  would  get  any 
good  of  the  ovei'coats.  Others  insinuated  that  he  only  wanted  a 
good  contraet  for  the  Middlesex  Woolen  Mills,  in  which  he  was  a 
large  shareholder.  The  worthy  and  patriotic  governor,  however, 
strongly  recommended  the  measure,  and  the  overcoats  were  begim. 
The  last  stitches  in  the  last  hundred  of  them  were  performed  while 
the  men  stood  di^awn  up  on  the  common  waiting  to  strap  them  to 
their  knapsacks  before  getting  into  the  cars  for  Washington. 

Having  thus  assisted  in  preparing  Massachusetts  to  nmrcb.  Gene- 
ral Butler  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar,  vibrating  between  Boston 
and  Lowell  as  of  old,  not  without  much  inward  chafing  at  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  which  the  country  presented  during  those  dreary, 
shameful  months.  One  incident  cheered  the  gloom.  One  word  was 
uttered  at  Wasliington  which  spoke  the  heart  of  the  country.     Otio 
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man  in  the  cabinet  felt  as  patriots  feel  when  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try is  threatened  with  dishonor.  One  order  was  given  which  did 
not  disgrace  the  government  from  which  it  issued,     "If  amy  one 

ATTEUPTS  TO  HAUL  I>OWH  THU   AmuEICAN  flag  SHOOT  HIM  ON  THE 

SPOT  I"  "When  I  read  it,"  wrote  General  Butler  to  General  Dix 
long  after,  "my  heart  hounded  with  joy.  It  was  the  first  hold 
stroke  in  favor  of  the  Union  under  the  past  administration."  lie 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Genei-al  Dix,  from  New  Orleans, 
the  identical  flag  which  was  the  object  of  the  order,  and  the  coii- 
federato  flagwhichwas  hoisted  in  its  place;  as  well  as  of  recom- 
mending for  promotion  the  s^lor,  David  Ritchie,  who  contrived  to 
snatch  both  flags  from  the  cutter  when  traitors  abandoned  and  burnt 
her  as  Captain  Farragut's  fleet  drew  near. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  arrived.  Fort  Sumter  had  fallen.  The 
president's  proclamation  calling  for  troops  was  issued.  In  the  morn- 
ing came  a  telegram  to  Governor  Andrew  from  Senator  Wilson, 
asking  that  twenty  companies  of  Massachusetts  militia  be  instantly 
dispatched  to  defend  the  seat  of  government,  A  few  hours  after, 
the  formal  requisition  arrived  from  the  secretary  of  war  calling  for 
two  full  re^ments.  At  quarter  before  five  that  afternoon,  General 
Bntler  was  in  court  at  Boston  trying  a  cause.  To  him  came  Colonel 
Edward  F.  Jones,  of  the  Sixth  re^ment,  beai-ing  an  order  from 
Governor  Andrew,  directing  him  to  muster  his  command  forthwith 
in  Boston  common,  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  Washington.  This 
regiment  was  one  of  General  Butler's  brigade,  its  headquarters 
being  Lowell,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  the  companies  scattered 
over  forty  miles  of  country.  The  general  endorsed  the  order,  and 
at  five  Colonel  Jones  was  on  the  Lowell  train.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  swift  riding  done  tihat  night  in  the  region  round  about 
Lowell;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  following,  there  was 
Colonel  Jones  with  his  regiment  on  Boston  common.  Not  less 
prompt  were  the  Third  and  Eighth  regiments,  for  they  began  to 
arrive  in  Boston  as  eai'ly  as  nine,  each  company  welcomed  at  the 
d^pot  by  applauding  thousands.  The  Sixth  regiment,  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  go  first,  and  the  governor  deemed  it  best  to  strengthen 
i'i.  with  two  additional  companies.  "It  was  nine  o'clock,  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,"  reports  Adjutant-General  Schouler,  "before 
your  excellency  decided  to  attach  the  commands  of  Captains  Samp- 
son and  Dike  to  the  Sixth  regiment.     A  messenger  was  dispatched 
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to  Stoiieham,  with  orders  for  Captain  Dilse.  lie  reported  to  me  at 
eiglit  o'cloclc  the  nest  morning,  that  he  found  Captain  Dike  at  hie 
house  in  Stoneham,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  iB-orning,  and  placed  yonr 
excellency's  ordera  in  hia  hands ;  that  he  read  them,  and  said : '  Tell 
the  adjutanfr^eneral  that  I  shall  te  at  the  state  bouse  with  my  fnU 
company  by  eleven  o'clock  to-day.'  True  to  bis  word,  he  reported 
at  the  time,  and  that  afternoon,  attached  to  the  Sixth,  the  company 
left  for  Washington.  Two  days  aftei-ward,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
during  that  gallant  march  through  Baltimore,  which  is  now  a  matter 
of  histoiy,  Captain  Dike  was  shot  down  while  leading  hia  company 
through  the  mob.  SeYCral  of  bis  command  were  kiUed  and 
wounded,  and  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  will  render 
him  a  cripple  for  life." 

The  general,  too,  was  going.  During  the  night  following  the 
15th  of  April,  he  had  been  at  work  with  Colonel  Jones  getting  the. 
Sixth  together.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  was  in  the  cars^  fis 
ubumI,  going  to  Boston,  and  with  him  rode  Mr.  James  G-.  Oarnev, 
of  Lowell,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Redemption,  in  Boston. 

"The  governor  wiU  want  money,"  said  the  general.  "Cannot 
the  Bank  of  Kedemption  offer  a  temporary  loan  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  help  off  the  troops  ?" 

It  can,  and  shall,  was  the  reply,  in  eabstance,  of  the  president ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a  note  offering  the  loan  was  in 
the  governor's  hands. 

General  Butler  went  not  to  court  that  morning.  As  yet,  no 
brigadier  had  been  ordered  into  service,  but  there  was  one  brigadier 
who  was  on  Sre  to  serve;  one  who,  from  the  first  summons,  had 
been  resolved  to  go,  and  to  stay  to  the  end  of  the  fight,  whether  he 
went  as  private  or  as  lieutenant-general.  Farewell  the  learned  plea, 
and  the  big  fees  that  swell  the  lawyers'  bank  account  1  Farewell 
the  spirit^tirring  speech,  the  solemn  bench,  and  all  the  pomp  and 
oireumstance  of  glorious  lawl  General  Butler's  occrrpation  was 
about  to  be  changed.  He  telegraphed  to  Mr.  WUson,  asking  him 
to  remind  Mr.  Cameron,  that  a  brigade  required  a  brigadier ;  and 
back  from  Washington  came  an  order  calling  for  a  brigade  of  four 
full  regiments,  to  be  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general. 

That  point  gained,  the  next  wi^  to  induce  Grovernor  Andrew  to 
select  the  particular  bi-igadier  whom  General  Butler  had  in  his 
roind  when  he  dispatched  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Wilson.    There 
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were  two  whose  commissions  were  of  older  date  than  his  own ; 
General  Adams  and  General  Pierce ;  the  formev  sick,  the  latter  de- 
siring the  appointment.  General  Pierce  had  the  advantage  ol'  being 
a  political  ally  of  the  governor.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Bnt- 
ler  had  suggested  the  measures  which  enabled  the  troops  to  take 
the  field,  had  got  the  loan  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  had  procured 
the  order  for  a  brigadier.  He  was,  moreover,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
a  gentleman  not  unknown  in  Boston,  though  long  veiled  from  the 
general  view  by  a  set  of  obstinately  held  unpopular  political  opin- 
ions. These  considerations,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  little  wire-pulling, 
prevailed;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  take  command  of  the  troops. 

An  that  day  he  worked  as  few  men  can  work.  There  were  a 
thousand  things  to  do ;  but  there  were  a  thousand  willing  hearts 
and  hands  to  help.  The  Sixth  regiment  was  off  in  the  afternoon, 
addressed  before  it  moved  by  Governor  Andrew  and  General  But- 
ler. Two  regiments  were  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  for  Foi't- 
ress  Monroe,  then  defended  by  two  companies  of  regular  artiEeiy — 
a  tempting  prize  for  the  rebels.  Late  at  night,  the  General  went 
home  to  bid  farewell  to  his  family,  and  prepare  for  his  final  de- 
parture. The  next  moi-ning,  back  again  to  Boston,  accompanied 
by  his  brother.  Colonel  Andrew  Jaeltson  Butler,  who  chanced  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  his  ancient  home,  after  eleven  years'  residence  in 
Cahfomia;  where,  with  Broderick  and  Hooker,  he  had  already 
done  battle  against  the  slave  power,  the  lamented  Broderick  having 
died  in  his  arms,  He  served  now  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  the  General, 
and  rendered  good  seiwice  on  the  eventfiil  march.  At  Boston, 
General  Butler  stopped  at  his  aeciatomed  barber-shop.  While  he 
was  imder  the  artist's  hands,  a  soldier  of  the  departed  Sixth  regi- 
ment came  in  soiTowful,  beg^ng  to  be  excused  from  duty ;  saying 
that  he  had  left  his  wife  and  three  children  ctymg. 

"  I  am  not  the  man  for  you  to  come  to,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
"  for  I  have  just  done  the  same,"  and  straightway  sent  for  a  police- 
man to  arrest  Hm  as  a  deserter. 

A  hurried  visit  to  the  steamer  bound  for  Fortress  Monroe.  All 
was  in  readiness  there.  Then  to  the  Eighth  regiment,  iii  the  Com- 
mon, which  he  was  to  conduct  to  Washington,  by  way  of  Balti- 
more ;  no  iniimation  of  the  impending  catastrophe  to  the  Sixth 
having  yet  been  received.     The  Eighth  marched  to  the  cars,  and 
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rolled  away  from  the  dSp6t,  followed  by  the  tenediotions  of  assem- 
bled Boston ;  saluted  at  every  station  on  the  way  by  excited  mul- 
titudes. At  Springfield,  where  there  was  a  brief  delay  to  procure 
from  the  armory  the  means  of  repairing  muskets,  the  regiment  was 
joined  by  a  valuable  company,  under  Captain  Henry  8.  Briggs. 
Thence,  to  New  York.  TheBroadwaymai'ch  of  the  regiment;  their 
breakfast  at  the  Metropolitan  and  Aetor ;  their  push  through  the 
crowd  to  Jersey  City;  the  tumultuous  welcome  in  H"ew  Jersey; 
the  continuous  roar  of  cheers  across  the  state ;  the  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  afternoon  of  the  memorable  nineteenth  of  April,  who 
can  have  forgotten  ? 

Fearful  news  met  the  general  and  the  regiment  at  the  dupGt, 
The  Sixth  regiment,  in  its  march  through  Baltimore  that  afternoon, 
had  been  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  there  had  been  a  conflict,  in 
which  men  on  both  sides  had  fallen  I  So  much  was  fa«t ;  but,  as 
inevitably  happens  at  such  a  time,  the  news  came  with  appalling 
exE^gerations,  which  could  not  be  con-eoted ;  for  soon  the  tele- 
graph ceased  working,  the  last  report  being  that  the  bridges  at  the 
Maryland  end  of  the  railroad  were  burning,  and  that  Washington, 
threatened  with  a  hostile  army,  was  isolated  and  defenseless. 
Never,  since  the  days  when  "  General  Benjamin  Franklin"  led  a 
little  army  of  Philadelphiana  against  the  Indians  after  Braddock's 
defeat,  the  Indians  ravaging  and  scalping  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
city,  and  expected  soon  to  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  had 
Philadelphia  been  so  deeply  moved  with  mingled  anger  and  apprehen- 
sion. The  first  blood  shed  in  a  war  sends  a  thrill  of  rage  and  horror 
through  all  hearts,  and  this  blood  shed  in  Baltimore  streets,  was 
that  of  the  countrymen,  the  neighbors,  the  relatives  of  these  newly 
arrived  troops.  A  thousand  wild  rumors  filled  the  air,  and  nothing 
was  too  terrible  to  be  believed.  He  was  the  great  man  of  the 
group,  who  had  the  most  incredible  story  to  tell ;  and  each  listener 
went  his  way  to  relate  the  tale  with  additions  derived  from  his  own 
frenzied  ima^nation. 

General  Butler's  orders  directed  him  to  march  to  Washington  by 
way  of  Baltimore.  That  having  become  impossible,  the  day  being 
far  spent,  his  men  fatigued,  and  the  New  York  Seventh  coming,  he 
marched  his  regiment  to  the  vacant  Girard  House  for  a  night's  rest, 
whore  hospitable,  generous  Philadelphia  gave  them  bountiful  en- 
tertainment-   The  regiment  slept  the  sleep  that  tired  soldiers  know. 
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For  General  Butler  there  was  neither  sleep  nor  rest  that  night, 
nor  for  his  fraternal  aid-de-camp.  There  waa  telegraphing  to  the 
governor  of  Masaachusette ;  there  "were  consultations  with  Commo- 
doro  Dnpont,  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard ;  there  were  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Feltoa,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
railroad,  a  son  of  Masaaehusetts,  full  of  patriotic  zeal,  and  prompt 
■with  needful  advice  and  help ;  there  was  poi-ing  over  maps  and 
gazetteers.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  A.  J.  Bntlerwas  out  in  the  streets, 
buying  pickaxes,  shovels,  tinware,  provisions,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  troops  to  take  the  field,  to  subsist  on  army 
ration^,  to  repair  bridges  and  railroads,  and  to  throw  up  breast- 
works. All  Maryland  was  supposed  to  be  in  arms ;  but  the  gen- 
eral was  going  through  Maryland. 

Before  the  evening  was  fiir  advanced,  he  had  determined  upon  a 
plan  of  operationa,  and  summoned  his  officers  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  it — not  to  shun  responsibility  by  asking  their  opin- 
ion, nor  to  waste  precious  time  in  disensaion.  They  found  upon 
bis  table  thirteen  revolvers.  He  explained  his  dea^n,  pointed  out 
its  probable  and  its  possible  dangers,  and  said  that,  as  some  might 
censure  it  as  raeh  and  reokle^,  be  was  resolved  to  take  the  sole 
responsibility  himself.  Taking  up  one  of  the  revolvers,  he  invited 
every  officer  who  was  willing  to  accompany  bim  to  signify  it  by 
accepting  a  pistol.  The  pistols  were  all  infltantly  appropriated, 
The  officers  depai-ted,  and  the  general  then,  in  great  haste,  and 
amid  ceaseless  inteiTuptions,  sketched  a  memorandum  of  his  plan, 
to  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  after  his  depai"ture, 
that  his  friends  might  know,  if  he  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
maelstrom  of  secession,  what  he  had  intended  to  do.  Many  sen- 
tences of  this  paper  betray  the  ciioumstances  in  which  they  were 
written, 

"My  proposition  is  to  join  with  Colonel  Lefferts  of  the  Seventh 
regiment  of  New  York.  I  propose  to  take  the  fifteen  hundred 
troops  to  Annapolis,  arriving  there  to-morrow  about  four  o'clock, 
and  occupy  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  thus  call  the  state  to  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  Massachusetts  men,  my  Mends  and  neigh- 
bors. If  Colonel  Lefferts  thinks  it  more  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  his  instructions  to  wait  rather  than  go  through  Baltimore,  I 
MiU  propose  to  march  with  this  regime-nt.  I  propose  to  occupy  the 
town,  aad  hold  it  open  as  a  means  of  communication.     I  have  then 
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but  to  advance  by  a  forced  marcb  of  thirty  miles  to  reach  the  capi- 
tal, in  accordance  with  the  orders  I  at  first  received,  but  which  sub- 
seijuent  events  in  my  judgment  vary  m  theii'  exeention,  believing 
from  the  telegraphs  that  there  will  be  others  in  gi'eat  numbers  to 
aid  me.  Being  accompanied  by  officers  of  more  experience,  who 
will  be  able  to  direct  the  affeir,  I  think  it  will  be  aucomplished. 
We  have  no  light  batteries ;  I  have  therefore  telegraphed  to  Gover- 
nor Andrew  to  have  the  Boston  Light  Battery  put  on  shipboard  at 
once,  to-n^ht,  to  help  me  in  marching  on  Wsishingtoa,  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  I  have  detailed  Captains  Devereux  aad  Brigga, 
with  their  commandB,  to  hold  the  boat  at  Havi'e  de  Grace. 

"  Eleven,  A.  M.  Colonel  Lefferts  has  refused  to  march  with  me. 
I  go  alone  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  execute  this  imperfectly  writ- 
ten plan.  If  I  succeed,  succeaa  will  justify  me.  If  I  fail,  purity  of 
intention  will  excuae  want  of  judgment  or  rashness." 

The  plan  was  a  little  changed  in  the  morning,  when  the  rumor 
prevailed  that  the  ferry-boat  at  Havre  de  Grace  had  been  seized 
and  barricaded  by  a  large  force  of  rebels.  The  two  companies  were 
not  sent  forward.  It  was  determined  that  the  regiment  should  go 
in  a  body,  seize  the  boat  and  use  it  for  transporting  the  troops 
to  Annapolis. 

"  I  may  have  to  sink  or  bum  your  boat,"  said  the  general  to  Mr. 
Felton. 

"Do  so,"  repUed  tlie  president,  and  immediately  wrote  an  order 
authoriring  its  destruction,  if  necessary. 

It  had  been  the  design  of  General  Butler,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
leave  Philadelphia  in  the  morning  train  ;  but  he  delayed  his  depart- 
ure in  the  hope  that  Colonel  Leffei-ts  might  be  induced  to  share  in 
the  expedition.  The  Seventh  had  arrived  at  sunrise,  and  General 
Butler  made  known  his  plan  to  Colonel  Lefferts,  and  invited  hia 
oo-oporation.  That  officer,  suddenly  intrusted  with  the  lives  {but 
the  honor  also)  of  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  young 
men  of  New  York,  was  overburdened  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consult  his  officers.  The  con- 
sultation was  long,  and,  I  believe,  not  harmonions,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Seventih  embarked  in  the  afternoon  in  a  steamboat 
at  Philadelphia,  with  the  design  of  going  to  Washington  by  tlie 
Potomac  river,  leaving  to  the  men  of  M^sachusetts  the  honor  and 
the  danger  of  opening  a  path  through  Maryland,     It  is  iii!pot«i':;!o 
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for  aNew  Yorker,  lookingat  itiutlie  light  of  BM6se(^we«^  events,  not 
to  regret,  and  keenly  regi-et,  the  refusal  of  oSicers  of  the  favorite 
New  York  re^ment  to  join  General  Bntler  in  his  l}old  and  wise 
moTement.  But  they  bad  not  the  light  of  subsequent  events  to 
aid  them  in  then'  deliberations,  and  they,  doubtl^s,  thought  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  hasten  to  the  protection  of  Waahington,  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  detention  hy  the  way.  It  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  in  ao  many  others,  that  the  hold  course  was  also  the  pru- 
dent and  successful  one.  The  Seventh  was  obliged,  after  aU,  to 
take  General  Butler's  road  to  Washington, 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  regiment  moved  slowly  away  from  the  diipot  in  Broad 
street  toward  Havi-e  de  Grace,  where  the  Susquehannah  river  emp- 
ties into  the  Chesapeake  Bay— forty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
sixty-four  from  Annapolis.  General  Butler  went  through  each  car 
explaining  the  plan  of  attack,  and  giving  the  requisite  orders.  His 
design  was  to  halt  the  train  one  mile  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
advance  his  two  best  drilled  companies  as  skirraishera,  follow 
quickly  with  the  regiment,  rash  upon  the  barricades  and  carry 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  pour  headlong  into  the  feiTy- 
boat,  drive  out  the  rebels,  get  up  steam  and  start  for  Annapolis. 

Having  asMgned  to  each  company  its  place  in  the  line,  and  ^v- 
en  all  due  explanation  to  each  captain,  the  general  took  a  seat  and 
instantly  fell  asleep. 

And  now,  the  bustle  being  over,  npon  all  those  worthy  men  fell 
that  seriousness,  that  solemnity,  which  comes  to  those  who  Yalue 
their  lives,  and  whose  lives  are  valuable  to  others  far  away,  but  who 
are  about,  for  the  first  time,  to  inem-  mortal  peril  for  a  cause  which 
they  feel  to  be  greater  and  dearer  than  life.  Goethe  tells  us  that 
valor  can  neither  be  learned  nor  forgotten.  I  do  not  beKeve  it. 
Certainly,  the  first  peril  does,  in  some  degree,  appal!  the  firmest 
heart,  especially  when  that  peril  is  quietly  approached  on  the  easy 
seat  of  a  railway  car  during  a  two  hours'  ride.  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken.  Many  of  the  men  sat  erect,  grasping  their  muskets 
firmly,  and  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  windows. 

One  man  blenched,  and  one  only.  The  general  was  startled  from 
his  sleep  by  the  ciy  of,  "  Man  overboard !"  The  train  was  stopped. 
A  soldier  w^  seen  i-unning  across  the  fields  as  though  pursued  by  a 
mad  dog.    Mad  Panic  had  seized  him,  and  he  had  jumped  from  a 
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car,  incurring  ten  times  the  danger  from  which  he  stroye  to  escape. 
The  general  started  a  groap  of  country  people  in  piu'Snit,  ofiering 
them  the  lawful  thirty  dollars  if  they  hrought  the  deserter  to  Havre 
de  Grace  in  time,  lie  ti-dn  moved  again ;  the  incident  lii'oke  the 
spell,  and  the  car's  were  filled  with  laughter.  The  man  was  brought 
in.  His  sergeant's  stripe  was  torn  from  his  arm,  and  he  was  glad 
to  compound  his  punishment  by  serving  the  regiment  in  the  capacity 
of  a  menial. 

At  the  appointed  place,  the  train  was  stopped,  the  regiment 
was  formed,  and  marched  toward  the  ferry-boat,  skirmishers  in 
advance.  It  mustered  thirteen  ofiicers  and  seven  hundred  and 
eleven  men,* 


*  EIGHTH 
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,.,... 

Tim-ithyMiinroe,  Lynn. 

l.fb.,wm-^a 

Edward  W  Hinks,Lynn. 

Auflrmr  Elivell,  Qloueebtor. 

Majoi- 

Ben.  Parley  Poore,  Hewboiyport 

A.'!jiitaMt 

E  Alniid  IngaUs,  Lynn. 

KokudG  Usher,  Lynn. 
BQwman  B  Breed,  Lynn. 

Wfuren  Tipley,  Lynn. 

i'h,vpM,i 

Gilbert  H»-.en,  Maiden. 

bngnmt-Miijo< 

JobnGouaivin,]v.,MBrl>]elieiid, 

Qnartermastiir  Sergeant 

HoraLa  E  Monroe,  Lynn. 

n,umM:4'>'- 

S«mviell'o™l!,Marblelie»a. 

Tottl.  Field  and  Slflff                  

Cnptalnj 


C.—Marbl(h6ad 
D,—Lynn. 

S,--Marbltheid 

-k; 

-PiilsjitJd 

Total,  Office 
—Beport  qf  Adjuta 

Oapb^n  Riehai'd  PblUps,  Muibleb< 
Copt™  Knott  v.  Murtin,  Mnrblehesd 
Captain  ISeorga  T.  newhall,  Lynn 
Captain  Fmnda  E.  Portfr  Beverly 
Captain  jamos  Hudson,  jr    Lynn 
Oaploln  Addleon  Center,  Gloueester 
Captain  Ftsnda  Boardnian  Marblehead 
Captain  Artlrnr  F.  Devereut,  Sa  em 
j  Captain  Homy  3.  Bdggs  Bttafield 
I  Obtain  Henry  H.  KleJuttflson  Plttsfleld 
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It  was  a  false  alarm.  There  was  not  an  aiined  enemy  at  Havre 
do  Grace.  The  feiTy-bo.at  Maryland  lay  at  her  moorings  in  the 
peaceful  poaseasion  of  her  crew ;  and  nothing  remained  hut  to  get 
up  steam,  put  on  board  a  supply  of  coal,  water  and  provisions, 
emharb  the  troopa,  and  start  for  Annapolis. 

Whether  the  captain  and  crew  were  loyal  or  treasonable — whether 
they  were  Ukely  to  steer  the  boat  to  Annapolis  or  to  Baltimore,  or 
run  her  ashore  on  some  traitorous  coast,  were  questions  much  dis- 
cnased  among  officers  and  men.  The  captain  professed  the  most 
ardent  loyalty,  and  General  Butier  was  more  inclined  to  trust  him 
than  some  of  his  officer  were.  There  were  men  on  hoard,  howeyer, 
who  knew  the  way  to  Annapolis,  and  were  abundantly  capable  of 
navigating  any  craft  on  any  sea.  It  was  resolved,  therefoi-e,  to 
permit  the  captain  to  command  the  steamer,  but  to  keep  a  shai-p 
lookout  ahead,  and  an  unobserved  scrutiny  of  the  engine-room. 
Upon  the  first  indication  of  treachery,  captain  and  engineers  should 
find  themselves  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  Chesapeake,  or  stowed 
away  in  the  hold,  their  places  supplied  with  seafaring  Marblehoadcrs. 
Nevei'  before,  I  pr^ume,  had  such  a  variously  skilled  body  of  men 
gone  to  war  as  the  Massachusetts  Eighth.  It  was  not  merely  that 
all  trad^  and  professions  bad  their  representatives  among  them, 
but  some  of  the  companies  bad  almost  a  majority  of  college-bred 
men.  Major  Winthrop  did  not  so  much  exaggerate  when  he  said, 
that  if  the  word  were  given,  "  Poets  to  the  front!"  or  "Painters 
present  anns !"  or  "  Sculptors  charge  bayonets !"  a  baker's  dozen 
out  of  every  company  would  respond.  Navigating  a  steamboat 
was  the  simplest  of  all  tasks  to  many  of  them. 

At  six  in  the  evening  they  were  off,  packed  as  close  aa  negi'oes 
in  the  steerage  of  a  slave  ship.  Darkness  closed  in  upon  them,  and 
the  men  lay  down  to  sleep,  each  with  Ms  musket  in  his  hands.  The 
a  walking  from  one  part  of  the  boat  to  another,  stumbled 
r  and  trod  upon  many  a  growling  sleeper.  He  was 
4 
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upon  the  still  unsettled  point  of  tte  captain's  lidelity  to  sleep ;  so  he 
went  prowling  about  among  the  prostrate  men,  exchanging  notes 
with  those  who  had  an  eye  upon  the  compass,  ami  with  those  who 
were  observing  the  movements  of  the  engineers.  There  were  mo- 
ment«  ivhen  suspicion  was  strong  in  some  minds ;  hut  captain  and 
engineers  did  their  duty,  and  at  midnight  the  boat  ws^  off  the 
ancient  city  of  Annapolis. 

They  had,  naturally  enough,  expected  to  come  upon  a  town 
wrapped  in  midnight  slumber.  There  was  no  telegraphic  or  other 
commimiealion  with  the  North ;  how  could  Annapolis,  then,  know 
that  they  were  coming?  It  certainly  could  not;  yet  the  whole 
town  was  evidently  awake  and  astir.  Rockets  shot  up  into  tlie 
sky.  Swiftly  moving  lights  were  seen  on  shore,  and  all  the  houses 
in  sight  were  lighted  up.  The  buildings  of  the  Naval  Academy 
were  lighted.  There  was  every  appearance  of  a  town  in  extreme 
commotion.  It  had  been  General  Butler's  intention  to  land  quietly 
while  the  city  slept,  and  astonish  the  dozing  inhabitants  in  the 
moniing  with  a  brilliantly  executed  reveille.  Noting  these  signs  of 
disturbance,  he  cast  anchor,  and  determined  to  delay  his  landing 
till  daylight. 

Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Butler  vohmteered  to  go  on  shore 
alone,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  commotion.  He 
was  almost  the  only  man  in  the  party  who  wore  plain  clothes. 
The  general  consenting,  a  boat  was  brought  round  to  the  gang- 
way, and  Colonel  Butler  stepped  into  it.  As  he  did  so,  be  handed 
his  revolver  to  a  friend,  saying,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting 
a  town  Ml  of  people,  and  if  he  was  taken  prisoner,  he  prefeiTed 
that  his  pistol  should  fight,  during  the  war,  on  the  Union  side-  The 
brother  in  command  assured  him,  that  if  any  harm  came  to  him  in 
Annapolis,  it  would  be  extremely  bad  for  Annapolis.  The  gallant 
colonel  settled  himself  to  his  work,  and  glided  away  into  the  dark- 

The  sound  of  oars  was  again  heard,  and  a  boat  was  descried  ap- 
proaching the  steamer.    A  voice  from  the  boat  said ; 

"What  steamer  is  that?" 

The  steamer  was  as  silent  as  though  it  were  filled  with  dead 
men. 

"  What  steamer  is  that  ?"  repeated  the  voice. 

No  answer.    The  boat  seemed  to  be  making  ofi". 
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"  Come  on.  board,"  thundered  General  Butler. 
No  reply  from,  the  boat. 

"  Come  on  board,  or  Til  fire  into  you,"  said  tbe  general. 
The  boat  approached,  and  came  alongside.    It  was  rowed  by 
four  men,  and  in  the  stern  sat  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  United  States  navy.    The  officer  stepped  on  board,  and 
was  conducted  by  General  Butler  to  his  cabin,  where,  the  door 
being  closed,  a  curious  colloquy  ensued. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant. 
"  Who  are  youf"  said  the  general. 

He  replied  tliat  be  was  Lieutenant  Mattbewa,  attached  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  was  sent  by  CaptMu  Blake,  commandant  of 
the  post,  and  chief  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  directed  him  to  say 
that  they  must  not  land.  He  bad,  also,  an  order  from  Governor 
Hicks  to  the  same  effect.  The  United  States  quartermaster,  too, 
had  requested  him  to  add  from  Lieutenant  General  Scott,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  tramaportation  at  Annapolis. 

General  Butler  was  still  nncommunicative.  Both  gentlemen 
were  in  a  distrustful  state  of  minH. 

The  truth  was  that  Captain  Blake  had  been,  for  forty-eight  houra, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  an  in-uption  of "  plug  uglies"  from 
Baltimore,  either  by  sea  or  land.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  popula- 
tion stolidly  hostile  to  the  United  States.  The  school-ship  Consti- 
tution, which  lay  at  the  academy  wharf,  was  aground,  and  weakly 
manned.  He  had  her  guns  shotted,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  her 
to  the  last  man ;  but  she  was  an  alluring  prize  to  traitors,  and  he 
was  in  dread  of  an  overpoweiiug  force.  "Large  parties  of  seces- 
sionists," as  the  officers  of  the  ship  afterward  testified,  "  were  round 
the  ship  every  day,  noting  her  asssulable  points.  The  militia  of  the 
county  were  drilled  in  sight  of  the  ship  in  the  day  lime ;  during  the 
night  signals  Were  exchanged  along  the  banks  and  across  the  river, 
but  the  chai-aeter  of  the  preparation,  and  the  danger  to  the  town  in 
case  of  an  attack,  as  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  ship  was  pointed 
directly  upon  it,  deterred  them  from  oaixying  out  their  plans.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Constitution  had  a  crew  of  about  twenty-five  men, 
and  seventy-six  of  the  youngest  dass  of  midshipmen,  on  board. 
The  ship  drawing  more  water  than  there  was  on  the  bar,  the  seces- 
sionists thought  she  would  be  in  then'  power  whenever  they  would 
be  in  aafSoient  force  to  take  her."    In  these  carcumstanc^,  Captain 
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Blake,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  grown  gray  in  his  coun- 
try's seryicc,  as  loyal  and  steadfast  a  heart  as  ever  beat,  was  toi-- 
turcd  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  trust  which  his  coimtry 
liad  committed  to  him.  Upon  seeing  the  steamer,  he  had  conclud- 
ed that  here,  at  last,  were  the  Baltimore  ruifians,  come  to  seize  his 
ship,  and  lay  waste  the  academy.  Secessionists  in  the  town  were 
prepared  to  sympathize,  if  not  to  aid  in  the  fell  business.  All 
Annapolis,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  in  an  agony  of  desire  to 
liuow  who  and  what  these  portentous  midnight  voy^ers  were. 
Captain  Blake,  his  ship  ail  ready  to  open  fire,  had  sent  the  lieuten- 
ant to  make  certain  that  the  new-comers  were  enemies,  before  begin- 
ning the  congenial  work  of  blowing  them  out  of  the  water. 

General  Butler  and  the  lieutenant  continued  for  some  time  to 
question  one  another,  without  either'  of  tbem  arriving  at  a  satis, 
factory  conclusion  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  other.  The  general,  at 
length,  announced  his  name,  and  declared  his  intention  of  marching 
by  way  of  Annapolis  to  the  relief  of  Washington.  The  lieutenant 
informed  him  that  the  rails  were  torn  up,  the  cars  removed,  and 
the  people  unanimous  against  the  marching  of  any  more  troops 
over  the  soil  of  Maryland,  The  general  intimated  that  the  men  of 
his  command  could  dispense  with  rails,  cars,  and  the  consent  of  ihe 
people.  They  were  hound  to  the  city  of  Wasbmgton,  and  expected 
to  make  their  port.  Meanwlule,  he  would  send  aw  officer  with  Mm 
on  shore,  to  confer  with  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  authori 
ties  of  the  city. 

Captain  P.  Haggerty,  aid-de-camp,  was  dispatched  upon  this 
errand.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  town,  where  he  was  soon  con- 
ducted to  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the  mayor,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  requisite  explanations,  and  declared  General  Butler's  intention 
to  land.  Those  dignitaries  finding  it  necessary  to  confer  together. 
Captain  Haggerty  was  shown  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
was  discovered  an  hour  or  two  later,  fast  asleep  on  a  lounge.  Lieu- 
tenant Matthews  was  charged  by  the  governor  with  two  short 
notes  to  General  Butler,  one  from  himself,  and  another  from  the 
aforesaid  quartermaster.  The  document  signed  by  the  governor, 
read  as  follows : 

"I  would  most  earnestly  advise,  that  you  do  not  land  your 
men  at  Annapolis.  The  excitement  is  very  great,  and  I  think 
it  prudent  that  you  should  take  your  men  elsewhere.    I  havi! 
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telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  war  against  your  landing  your  men 
here." 

This  was  addressed  to  the  "  Commander  of  the  Volunteer  troops 
on  Board  the  Steamer."  The  quartermaster,  left  Captain  Morris  J. 
Miller,  wrote  thus; 

"  Having  been  intmsted  by  General  Scott  with  the  arragnemeats 
for  transporting  your  regiments  hence  to  Washington,  and  it  being 
impracticable  to  procure  care,  I  recommend,  that  the  troops  re- 
main on  hoard  the  steamer  until  furthei'  orders  ean  be  received  from 
General  Scott." 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  the  captain's  ima^nar 
tion,  since  no  troops  were  expected  at  Annapolis  by  General  Scott. 
Captain  Haggerty  returned  on  board  "the  steamer,"  and  the 
notes  were  delivered  to  the  general  commanding. 

What  had  befallen  Colonel  Butler,  meanwhile  ?  Upon  leaving 
the  steamer,  he  rowed  toward  the  most  prominent  object  in  view,  and 
soon  found  himself  alongside  of  what  proved  to  be  a  wharf  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  He  had  no  sooner  fastened  his  boat,  and  stepped 
ashore,  than  he  was  seized  by  a-  sentinel,  who  asked  him  what  he 
wanted. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  commander  of  the  post." 
To  Captain  Blake  he  was,  accordingly,  taken.  Colonel  Bntler  is 
a  tall,  fdly  developed,  imposing  man,  devoid  of  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  the  ideal  "Ping  Ugly."  Captain  Blake,  venerable  with 
years  and  faithful  semce  on  many  seas,  in  many  lands,  was  not  a 
person  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  rebel.  Yet  these  two  gentlemen 
eyed  one  another  with  intense  distrust.  The  navy  had  not  then 
been  sifted  of  all  its  traitors ;  and  upon  the  mind  of  OaptiHn  Blake, 
the  apprehension  of  violent  men  from  Baltimore  had  been  working 
for  painfnl  days  and  nights.  He  received  the  stranger  with  reticent 
civility,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated.  Probing  questions  were 
asked  by  both,  eliciting  vague  replies,  or  none.  These  two  men  were 
Yankees,  and  each  waa  resolved  that  the  other  should  declare  him- 
self fii-st.  After  long  fencing  and  "beating  about  the  bush,"  Col- 
onel Butler  expressed  himself  thus: 

"  Captain  Blake,  we  may  as  well  end  this  now  as  at  any  other 
time.     They  are  Yankee  troops  on  board  that  boat,  and  if  I  don't 
get  back  pretty  soon,  they  will  open  lire  upon  yon." 
The  worthy  Captain  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.    Full  explana- 
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tioBS  on  both  sides  followed,  and  Cnptaln  BlaTsie  said  he  would  visit 
General  Butler  at  daybrefik.  Colonel  Butler  retiu'ned  od  boai'd  the 
Maryland. 

The  general  was  soon  ready  with  replies  to  the  notes  of  Governor 
Hicks  and  Captain  Miller. 

To  the  governor :  "  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  by 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Matthews  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Sehool  at  Annapolis.  I  am  sorry  that  your  excelleney  should 
advise  against  my  landing  here.  I  am  not  provisioned  for  a  long 
voyage.  Finding  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  eut  off  by 
the  bviming  of  railroad  bridges  by  a  mob,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  this  detour,  and  hope  that  your  excellency  will  see,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  the  ease,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  excitement  in 
the  mind  of  any  good  citizen  because  of  our  being  didven  here  by 
an  extraortlinary  casualty,  I  should,  at  once,  obey,  however,  an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  war." 

To  Captain  Miller :  "  I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  it  is  impractica- 
ble for  you  to  procure  cars  for  the  carriage  of  myself  and  command 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Cars  are  not  indispensable  to  our  progress. 
I  am  not  inetracted  that  you  were  to  arrange  for  the  transporting 
of  my  command ;  if  so,  you  would  surely  have  been  instmcted  as  to 
our  destination.  We  are  accustomed  to  much  longer  journeys  on 
foot  in  pursuance  of  om:  ordinary  avocations,  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion, however,  to  our  remaining  whei-e  we  are  until  saeh  time  as 
orders  may  be  received  from  General  Scbtt.  But  without  further 
explanation  from  yourself,  or  greatei'  inconveniences  than  you  sug- 
gest, I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  make  such  delay.  Hoping  for 
the  opportunity  of  an  immediate  personal  inteiwiew,  I  remain,  etc." 
Captain  Blake  came  off  to  the  steamer  at  dawn  of  day,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  home  among  his  countrymen. 

"  Can  you  help  me  off  with  the  Constitution  ?  WiU  your  orders 
pennit  you  ?" 

"  I  have  got  no  orders,"  replied  the  general.  "  I  am  mailing  war 
on  my  own  hook.  But  we  can't  be  wrong  in  saving  the  Constitu- 
tion.   That  is,  cert^nly,  what  we  came  to  do." 

How  the  regiment  now  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  save  the 
Constitution ;  how  the  Maryland  moved  up  along  side,  and  put  on 
board  the  Salem  Zouaves  for  a  guarct,  and  a  hundred  Marbleheadcrs 
for  sailors ;  how  they  tugged,   and  tramped,  and  hghtened,  and 


Leaved,  and  tugged,  and  tugged  again  ;  how  groups  of  sulk_  locesh 
stood  scowling  around,  muttering  execrations  ;  how  the  old  frigate 
was  started  from  her  bed  of  mud  at  length,  amid  such  cheers  as 
Annapolis  had  never  heard  before,  and  has  not  heard  sinoe  Cap- 
tain Blalte  bursting  into  tears  of  joy  after  the  long  strain  upon  his 
nerves ;  these  things  have  been  told,  and  have  not  been  forgotten. 
But  the  ship  was  not  yet  safe,  though  she  was  moving  slowly 
toward  safety.  General  Butler  had  now  been  positively  assured 
that  the  captain  of  his  ferry-boat  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  run  both  steamer  and  frigate  on  a  mud 
bank.  He  doubted  the  statement,  which  indeed  was  false.  The 
man  was  half  paralyzed  with  terror,  and  was  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  get  safely  out  of  the  hands  of  these  terrible  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  deemed  it  best  to  make  a  remark  or  two 
by  way  of  fortifying  his  viituous  resolutions,  aaid  neiitralieing  any 
hints  he  may  have  reeoivedfrom  people  on  the  shore.  The  engine- 
room  he  knew  was  conducted  in  the  interest  of  tjie  TJnitcd  States, 
for  he  had  given  it  in  charge  to  four  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  had 
no  man  in  hia  command  who  happened  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  shallows  of  the  river  Severn. 

"  Captjun,"  said  he,  "have  you  f^th  in  my  word?" 
"  Yea,"  said  the  captEun. 

"  I  am  told  that  you  mean  to  run  us  aground.  I  think  not.  If 
you  do,  as  God  lives,  and  you  live,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

The  poor  captain,  upon  hearing  these  words,  evinced  symptoms 
of  terror  BO  remarkable,  as  to  convince  General  Butler  that  if  any 
mishap  befell  the  vessels,  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  the  pilot-house. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well.  The  general  dozed  in  his  chair. 
He  woke  to  find  the  Maryland  fast  in  the  mud.  Believing  the  cap- 
tain's prot^taiions,  and  the  navigation  being  really  difficult,  he  did 
not  molMt  his  brains,  which  were  already  sufficiently  discomposed, 
but  ordered  him  into  confinement.  The  frigate  was  still  afloat,  and 
was,  soon  after,  towed  to  a  safe  distance  by  a  tug.  The  Eighth 
Massachusetts  could  boast  that  it  had  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice. But  there  the  regiment  was  npon  a  bank  of  mud ;  provisions 
nearly  consumed ;  water  casks  dry ;  and  the  sun  doing  its  duty. 
There  was  nothing  to  bo  done  but  wait  for  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  replenish  the  water  casks  from  the  shore. 
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Tke  men  were  tived  and  hungry,  blflet  with  conl  dust,  and  tor- 
mented with  tliirst,  but  still  cheerful,  and  even  merry ;  and  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Sunday  evening,  the  strains  of  religions  hymns  rose 
from  groups  who,  on  the  Sunday  before,  sang  them  in  the  ehoira  of 
village  churches  at  home.  The  officers,  as  they  champed  thear  bis- 
cuit, and  cut  their  pork  with  pocket  knives,  laughingly  alluded  to 
the  superb  breakfast  given  them  on  the  morning  of  their  departure 
from  Philadelphia  by  Paran  Stephens  at  the  Continental.  Mr. 
Stephens,  a  eon  of  'Massachusetts,  had  employed  all  the  resources 
of  bia  house  in  giving  his  countrymen  a  parting  meal.  The  sudden 
plunge  from  luxury  brought  to  the  perfection  of  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  to  army  rations,  scant  in  quantity,  ill-cooked,  and  a  short 
allowance  of  warm  water,  was  the  constant  theme  of  jocular  com- 
parison on  board  the  Maryland,  It  was  a  well-worn  joke,  to  call 
lor  delicate  and  ludicrously  impossible  dishes,  which  were  remem- 
Oered  as  figuring  in  the  Continental's  bill  of  fare;  the  demand  being 
gravely  answered  by  the  allowance  of  a  biscuit,  aa  inch  of  salt 
pork,  and  a  tin  cup  half  full  of  water. 

General  Butler  improved  the  opportunity  of  going  on  shore.  He 
met  Govei-nor  Hicks  and  the  mayor  of  Annapolis,  who  again  urged 
Mm  not  to  think  of  landing.  All  Maryland,  they  said,  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  to  arms ;  the  railroad  was  impassable,  and  guai'ded 
by  ai-med  men ;  terrible  things  conld  not  fail  to  happen,  if  the 
troops  attempted  to  reach  Washington. 

"I  must  land,"  said  the  general;  "my  men  are  hungry.  I 
could  not  even  leave  without  getting  a  supply  of  provisions." 

They  declared  that  no  one  in  Annapolis  would  sell  him  anything. 
To  which  the  general  replied,  that  he  hoped  better  things  of  the 
people  of  Annapohs ;  but,  in  any  case,  a  regiment  of  hungiy  soldiers 
were  not  limited  to  the  single  method  of  procui-ing  supplies  usually 
practiced  in  time  of  peace.  There  isere  modes  of  getting  food  othei- 
than  the  simple  plan  of  purchase.  Go  to  Washington  he  must  and 
should,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Annapolis. 
Tlie  governor  stiil  refused  his  consent,  and,  the  next  day,  put  hie 
refusal  into  writing  ;  "protesting-  against  the  movement.  Which,  in 
the  excited  condition  of  the  people  of  this  etato,  I  can  not  but  con- 
sider an  unwise  step  on  the  part  of  the  government.  But,"  he 
added,  "  I  must  earnestly  urge  upon  you,  that  there  shall  be  no 
halt  made  by  the  troops  in  this  city."     No  halt  ?     Seven  hundred 
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and  twcTity-ibur  famisting  racu,  witli  a  march  of  thirty  miles  before 
them,  were  expected  to  pass  by  a  city  abounding  in  provisions,  and 
not  halt  1     Great  ia  Bnnoombe  1 

Another  night  was  passed  on  board  the  Maryland.  The  dawn 
of  Monday  morning  brought  with  it  a  strange  apparition— a 
steamer  approaching  from  the  sea,  crammed  with  troops,  their  ai-ma 
soon  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  i-ising  sun.  Who  eovdd  they  be? 
They  cheered  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  from  the  mast  of  the 
rescued  Constitution ;  so  they  were  not  enemies,  at  least. 

The  steamer  proved  to  he  the  Boston,  with  the  New  York 
Seventh  on  board,  thirty-six  hours  from  Philadelphia.  They  had 
steamed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  PoJ^mac,  but,  on  speaking  the 
Sight-ships,  were  repeatedly  told  that  the  secessionists  had  stationed 
batteries  of  artillery  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  ascent  of  troops.  There  was  no  truth  in  tlie  story, 
but  it  seemed  probable  enough  at  that  mad  time;  and,  therefore, 
Colonel  Lefferts,  after  the  usual  consultation,  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  change  his  course,  and  try  General  Butler's  road  to  the 
capital ;  the  regiment  by  no  means  relishing  the  change.  The  two 
regitnents  exchanged  vigorous  volleys  of  cheers,  and  preparations 
were  soon  made  for  getting  the  Maryland  afloat. 

General  Butler,  counting  now  upon  Colonel  Lefierts's  hearty  co- 
operation, issued  to  his  own  troops  a  cheeiing  order  of  the  day : — 

"  At  five  o'clock  i.  m.  the  troops  will  he  called  by  eompaniea  to  he  drilled 
in  the  maimai  of  arms,  especially  in  loading  at  will  and  firing  by  file  in  the 
(ise  of  the  bayonet,  and  these  specialties  will  be  observed  iu  all  subsequent 
drills  in  the  manual ;  such  driiis  will  contuiuo  until  T  o'clock ;  then  all  the 
arms  may  be  stacked  upon  the  upper  deck,  great  care  being  takea  to  instrnot 
the  men  aa  to  the  mode  of  stacltiug  their  arms,  so  that  &  finn  stack,  not  easily 
overtnrued,  shall  be  made.  Being  obliged  to  drill  at  times  with  the  weapons 
loaded,  great  damage  may  be  done  by  the  overturning  of  the  stack  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece.  This  is  important.  Indeed,  au  accident  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  regiment  from  this  cause,  and  although  slight  in  its  oonsequenee^, 
yet  it  warns  ua  to  increased  diligence  iu  tills  regai-d. 

"  The  puiijose  which  could  only  be  Muted  at  in  the  orders  of  yesterday 
has  been  accomplished.  The  frigate  Constitution  has  lain  for  a  long  time 
at  this  port  substantially  at  the  lueroy  of  the  armed  mob  which  sometimes 
paralyzes  the  otherwise  loyal  state  of  Maryland.  Deeds  of  daring,  snc cess- 
fill  oonteeta,  and  glorious  victories  had  rendered  Old  Ironsides  so  conspicuous 
I'n  the  naval  history  of  the  coanti-y,  that  she  was  fitly  cho.-^sii  as  the  school 
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in  wliioli  to  train  tlio  fatiii-e  ofRnei's  of  the  navy  to  like  heroic  acts.  It  was 
given  to  Massachusetts  and  Essex  County  first  to  man  her ;  it  was  reserved 
to  Massachusetta  to  haye  thehoaor  to  retaia  her  for  the  service  of  the  TJnion 
and  the  laws.  This  is  a  suSicient  triumph  of  right— a  sufficient  triumph 
for  us.  By  this  the  blood  of  our  friends  shed  by  tlie  Baltimore  mob  is  in  so 
far  ayeaged.  The  Eighth  regiment  may  hereafter  cheer  lustily  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  but  never  without  orders.  The  old  '  Oonatitutioii,'  by 
their  efforte,  aideS  untiringly  by  the  United  States  officers  having  her  in 
charge,  is  now  safeJj  '  possessed,  oocnpied,  and  ergoyed'  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  safe  from  all  her  enemies. 

"  We  have  beenjoined  by  the  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York,  and  together 
we  propose  peaceably,  quietly,  and  civilly,  unless  opposed  by  some  mob  or 
other  disorderly  persons,  to  march  to  Washington  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quisition of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  opposed,  we  shall 
march  steadily  forward.  My  next  order,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express. 
!  cannot  assume  that  any  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  Massnchusetts  or  Kew 
Yorii  could,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  commit  any  outrogesupon 
private  property  in  a  loyal  and  iriendly  state;  bnt  fearing  that  some  im- 
proper person  may  have,  by  stealth,  introduced  himself  among  us,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  state  that  any  unauthorized  interference  with  private  property 
will  be  most  signally  punished,  and  full  reparation  therefor  he  made  to  the 
injured  party,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power  aad  ahiUty.  In  so  doing  I  bnt 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  War  Department.  I  should  have  done  so  with- 
out those  orders. 

"ColonelMonroe  will  cause  these  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each  coni- 
pany  before  we  march.  Colonel  I^efferts's  command  not  having  been  originally 
included  in  this  order,  he  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  his  instruction.' 
The  Maryland  could  not  lie  floated.  The  men  threw  overboard 
coal  and  crates,  and  all  heavy  articles  that  could  be  spared.  The 
Boston  tugged  her  strongest.  The  Eighth  ran  in  masses  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  end  to  end.  After  many  hours  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion, the  men  Buffering  extremely  from  thirst  and  htmger,  the  gene- 
ral himself  not  tasting  a  drop  of  liquid  for  twelve  hours,  the  attempt 
was  given  up,  and  it  was  resolTed  that  the  Boston  should  land  the 
Seventh  at  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  then  convey  to 
the  same  place  the  Massaehuaette  Eighth. 

Desii-ous  not  to  seem  wanting  in  conrtesy  to  a  sovereign  state, 
General  Butler  now  sent  to  Governor  Hicks,  a  formal  written 
request  for  permission  to  land.  The  answer  bemg  delayed  and  his 
men  almost  fainting  for  water,  he  then  dispatched  a  respectful  note 
announcing  his  intention  to  land  fortliwith.     It  was  to  tliese  notes 
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that  Governor  Hicks  sent  the  reply,  already  quoted,  protesting 
against  the  landing,  and  nrgiiig  that  ao  halt  be  made  at  Annapolis. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  both  re^ments  were  safely  hinded 
at  the  academy  grounds,  and  the  Seventh  liastened  to  share  all  they 
had  of  provender  and  drink  with  their  new  friends.  The  men  of 
the  two  regiments  fraternized  immediately  and  completely;  nothing 
occurred,  during  the  lahorious  days  and  nights  that  followed,  to 
disturb,  for  an  instant,  the  perfect  harmony  that  reigned  between 
them.  The  only  contest  was,  which  should  do  most  to  help,  and 
cheer,  and  i-elieve  the  other. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  this  pleasant  stat«  of  affaii'S  did 
not  extend  at  all  times,  to  the  powers  controlling  the  two  regiments. 
An  obstacle,  little  expected,  now  arose  hi  General  Butler's  path. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Seventh  had  entered  the  grounds  of 
the  naval  school,  systematic  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
alarm  Colonel  Lefferts  for  the  safety  of  hk  command.  Messengers 
came  in  with  reports  that  the  academy  was  surrounded  viith  rebel 
troops ;  and  even  the-  loyal  middies  conld  testify,  that  during  that 
veiy  day,  a  force  of  Maryland  militia  had  been  drilling  in  the  town 
itself.  Trne,  this  force  consisted  of  only  one  company  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry ;  but  probably  the  exact  truth  was  not  known 
to  Colonel  Lefierta's  informants.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  made  to 
believe  that  formidable  bodies  of  armed  men  only  waited  the  iesuo 
of  the  regiments  from  the  gates  of  the  walled  inelosure  in  which 
they  were,  to  give  them  battle,  ii^  indeed,  the  inelosure  itself  was 
safe  from  attack.  Accordingly  he  posted  strong  guards  at  the  gates, 
and  ordered  that  no  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  pass  out.  Nor 
were  his  apprehensions  allayed  when  a  Ti'ibune  reporter,  who,  ac- 
companied by  two  friends,  had  strolled  all  over  the  town  unmolest- 
ed, brought  back  wovi  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  that  the 
storekeepers  of  Annapolis  were  perfectly  civil  and  willing  to  sell 
their  goods  to  Union  soldiers.  Colonel  Lefferts  was  assured  that 
the  hostile  troops  were  purposely  keeping  out  of  sight,  to  fall  upon 
the  regiment  where  it  could  fight  only  at  a  fetal  disadvantage. 

Consequently,  he  determined  not  to  march  with  Gener^^  Butler. 
He  placed  his  refusal  in  writing,  in  the  following  words ; — 

"  Annapolis  AciDEMY,  Monday  ITiout,  April  22;?,  1801 . 
"  General  B.  F.  Butler,  Commanding  Masaachnsetts  Volunteere, 

"  Silt;-    Ll-pOR  consultation  with  my  officers,  I  do  not  deem  it- proper,  muL'r 


fjie  oirciim stances,  to  co-operate  ia  the  proposed  march  by  railroad,  laying 
track  as  we  go  aloag— particinlarij  in  view  of  a  large  force  hourly  espected, 
and  with  80  little  ammiinition  as  we  possess.  I  must  be  governed  by  my 
offi-Oers  in  a  matter  of  BO  much  importance.  I  have  directed  this  to  be 
handed  to  you  upon  your  return  from  the  transport  ship, 

•'  I  am.  sir,  yours  tespectfully,  MAESHiLL  Letfeets." 

It  was  handed  to  the  general  on  his  retm-n  from  the  transport 
ship.  He  sought  an  interview  with  Colonel  Lefferta,  and  endear 
vored  to  change  hie  resolve.  Vain  were  argumenta ;  yain  remon- 
strance ;  vain  the  biting  taunt.  Colonel  Leffertfs  still  refused  to  go. 
General  Butler  then  said  he  would  go  alone,  he  and  his  regiment, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  prepa,re  for  their  departure.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  two  companies  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Eighth  to 
march  out  of  the  walled  grounds  of  the  academy,  and  seize  the  rail- 
roiid  d6p6t  and  storehouse.  With  the  two  companies,  he  marched 
himself  to  the  dSpOt,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 
At  the  storehouse,  one  man  opposed  them,  the  keeper  in  charge. 

"  What  is  inside  this  building  ?"  asked  the  general. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Give  me  the  key." 

"  I  hav'nt  got  it." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Boys,  can  you  force  those  gates  ?" 

The  hoys  expressed  an  abundant  willingness  to  try. 

"Try,  then." 

They  tried.    The  gates  yielded,  and  flew  open. 

A  small,  rusty,  damaged  locomotive  was  found  to  be  the  "noth- 
ing," which  the  building  held. 

"  Does  any  one  here  know  anything  about  this  machine  ?" 

Cha,rle8  Homans,  a  priyate  of  company  E,  eyed  the  engine  for  a 
moment,  and  said : 

"  Our  shop  made  that  engine,  general.    I  guess  I  can  put  her  in 
order  and  run  her." 

"  Go  to  work,  and  do  it." 

Charles  Homans  picked  out  a  man  or  two  to  help,  and  began,  at 
once,  to  obey  the  order. 

Leaving  a  strong  guard  at  the  d^pOt,  the  general  viewed  the 
track,  and  ascertained  that  the  rails  had,  indeed,  been  torn  up,  and 
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thromi  aside,  or  oarelesslj"  hidden.  Eetui'iiiiig  to  the  regiment,  he 
ordered  a  muBt«i-  of  men  tLCoustomed  to  track-laying  ;  who,  with  the 
dawn  of  the  next  day,  should  begin  to  repair  the  road. 

At  sunset  that  evening,  the  Seventh  regiment,  to  the  delight  of  a 
concourse  of  midshipmen  and  other  spectators,  performed  a  bi-illiant 
evening  parade,  to  the  music  of  a  fiill  band. 

Two  members  of  this  regiment  (many  more  than  two,  but  two 
especially),  preferred  the  work  that  General  Butier  was  doing,  and 
implored  him  to  give  them  an  humble  share  in  it.  One  of  them 
was  Schuyler  Hamilton,  gi-andson  of  one  of  the  men  whoae  names 
be  bore,  and  greaf^-grandson  of  the  other ;  since  distinguished  in 
the  war,  and  now  General  Hamilton,  The  other  was  Tlieodore 
Winthrop.  General  Butler  found  a  place  on  his  staff  for  Schuyler 
Hamilton,  who  rendered  services  of  the  utmost  value ;  he  was  wise 
in  counsel,  vaUaiit  and  prompt  to  execute.  To  Winthrop  the 
general  said : 

"Sei-ve  out  your  time  in  your  rcglmeot.  Then  come  to  me, 
wherever  I  am,  ajid  I  will  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

Happily,  a  change  came  over  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the 
Seventh  the  next  morning.  As  late  as  three  o'clock  at  night, 
Colonel  Lefferts  was  still  resolved  to  remain  at  Annapolis ;  for,  at 
that  hour,  be  sent  off  a  messenger,  in  an  open  boat,  for  New  York, 
bearing  dispatches  asking  for  reinforcements  and  supplies.  He 
informed  the  messenger  that  he  had  certain  information  of  the 
presence  of  four  rebel  regiments  at  the  Junction,  where  the  grand 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  passing  troops.  But  when  the  day 
dawned,  and  the  cheering  sun  rose,  and  it  became  clear  that  the 
Massaehusette  men  at  the  d^pot  had  not  been  massacred,  and  were 
certainly  going  to  attempt  the  march,  then  the  oificers  of  the  Seventh 
came  into  General  Butler's  scheme,  and  agreed  to  join  theii'  breth- 
ren of  Massachusetts.  From  that  time  forward,  there  was  no  hang- 
ing back.  Both  regiments  worked  vigorously  in  concert — Win- 
throp foremost  among  the  foremost,  all  ardor,  energy  and  merri- 
ment. Campaigning  was  an  old  story  to  Hm,  wbo  had  roamed 
the  world  over  in  quest  of  adventure ;  and  few  men,  of  the  thousands 
who  were  then  rushing  to  the  war,  felt  the  greatness  and  the  holi- 
ness of  the  cause  as  he  felt  it.  Before  leaving  home,  be  had 
solemnly  given  his  life  to  it,  and,  in  so  doing,  tasted,  for  the  tii'st 
time,  perhaps,  a  joy  that  satisfied  him. 
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It  would  be  unfaii'  to  censuie  Colonel  Lefferts  for  Ms  excessive 
prudence.  He  really  teliered  the  stories  told  him  of  the  resistance 
lie  was  to  meet  on  the  way.  Granting  that  those  tsUas  were  true, 
his  course  was,  perhaps,  correct.  The  general  had  one  great  advan- 
tage over  him  in  the  natui-e  of  his  professional  training.  General 
Butler  13  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  skillful  cross-questioners  in 
New  England.  In  other  words,  he  had  spent  twenty  yeaa-s  of  his 
life. in  detecting  the  true  from  the  plausible  ;  in  dragging  up  half- 
drowned  Truth,  by  her  dripping  locts,  from  the  bottom  of  her  well. 
Such  practice  gives  a  man  at  last  a  kind  of  intuitive  power  of 
detecting  falsehood;  he  acquires  a  habit  of  balancing  probabilities, 
he  scents  a  lie  from  afar.  Doubtless,  he  believed  their  march  might 
be  opposed  at  some  fevorable  point ;  but,  probably,  he  had  too  a 
tolerable  certainty  that  slow,  indolent,  divided  Maryland,  could  not, 
or  would  not,  on  such  short  notice,  assemble  a  force  on  the  line  of 
railroad,  capable  of  stopping  a  Massachusetts  regiment  bound  to 
Wasldngton  on  a  legitimate  errand.  He  had  had,  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  a  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  truth  and  ru- 
mor, and  hie  whole  life  had  been  full  of  such  espei-ieuc«s.  Colonel 
Lelferts,  as  a  New  York  merchant,  had  passed  his  life  among 
people-  who  generally  speak  the  truth,  and  keep  their  word.  He 
was  unprepared  to  believe  that  a  dozen  people  could  come  to  him, 
all  telling  substantially  the  same  story,  many  of  them  believing 
what  they  told,  and  yet  all  uttering  falsehoods, 

Tuesday  was  a  busy  day  of  preparation  for  the  march.  Kails 
were  hunted  up  and  laid.  Parties  were  pushed  out  in  many  direc- 
tions but  found  no  armed  enemies.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hinks,  with 
two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Eighth,  advanced  along  the 
railroad  three  miles  and  a  half,  without  meeting  the  slightest 
appearance  of  opposition.  Soldiers  strolled  about  the  town,  and 
discovered  that  the  grimmest  secessionist  was  not  unwilling  to 
exchange  such  connnodities  as  he  had  for  coin  of  the  United  States. 
Negroes  gave  furtive  signs  of  good  will,  and  produced  baskets  of 
cakes  for  sale.  Madame  Kumor  was  extremely  diligent ;  there 
were  bodies  of  cavalry  here,  and  batteries  of  ai-tilleiy  there,  and 
gangs  of  Plug-Uglies  coming  from  terrible  Baltimore.  The  soldiera 
worked  away,  unmolested  by  anything  more  formidable  than  vague 
threats  of  coming  vengeance. 

General  Butlei'  received  and  wrote  divers  brief  epistles  in  the 


course  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  he  tooV  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring of  the  master  of  transportation,  whether  the  rails  of  the 
road  had  been  taken  up  "  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  United  States  militia  under  my  charge  to  Washington. 
An  immediate  and  explicit  answer  is  desired,"  An  immediate  and 
explicit  answer  was  returned,  that  the  rails  had  been  removed  for 
the  purpose  mentioned ;  a  mob  having  threatened  to  destroy  the 
road  if  any  troops  of  the  United  States  should  pass  over  it  to  Wash- 
ington. The  master  of  transportation  desired  to  know  by  what 
authority  General  Butler  had  taken  possession  of  the  property  of 
t}ie  railroad  company.    The  general  replied : 

"  I  will  answer  your  inquiry  with  the  same  explicitness  that  you 
did  mine.  My  authority  is  the  order  of  the  goyernment.  My  jus- 
tification, the  necessity  for  transp citation.  Your  reparation,  the 
pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  government." 

He  also  informed  the  gentleman  that  a  list  of  the  propei-ty  seized, 
and  a  receipt  thei-efor,  had  been  given  to  the  person  found  in  charge. 
A  stai-tling  i-umor  prevtuled  in  the  morning  that  the  negroes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Annapolis  were  about  to  rise  agmnst  their  masters, 
and  do  something  in  the  St.  Domingo  style— as  per  general  expec- 
tation. The  commanding  general  thought  it  proper  to  address  to 
Governor  Hicks  the  letter  which  became  rather  femous  in  those  days : 
"  i  did  myself  the  honor,  in  my  communication  of  yesterday, 
wherein  I  asked  permission  to  laud  on  the  soil  of  Maryland,  to 
inform  you  that  the  portion  of  the  militia  under  my  command  were 
armed  only  against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  understood  within  the  last  hour  that  some  apprehension 
is  entertained  of  an  insurrection  of  the  negro  population  of  this 
neighborhood.  I  ara  anxious  to  convince  all  classes  of  persona  that 
the  forces  under  my  command  are  not  here  in  any  way  to  interfere, 
or  countenance  an  interference,  with  the  laws  of  the  state.  I,  there- 
fore, am  ready  to  co-operate  with  your  excellency  in  snppressing  most 
promptly  and  efficiently  any  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Maryland.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  announce  publicly,  that  any 
portion  of  the  forces  under  my  command  is  at  yom-  excellency's 
disposal,  to  act  immediately  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this 
tommunity." 

The  governor  gave  immediate  pub  icity  to  this  letter,  and  it  is 
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Baid  to  have  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  qiiieting  tlic  apprehensions 
of  the  people.  Many  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  returned  to 
them,  and  gave  tud  and  comfort  to  the  troops.  The  governor, 
however,  was  still  in  a  proteeting  humor.  His  next  commnni- 
cation  to  the  general  was  the  following: 

"  Having,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  hy  the  constitn- 
tion  of  Maryland,  summoned  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  assemble 
on  Friday,  the  26th  instant,  and  Annapolis  being  the  place  it  which, 
according  to  Iaw,  it  must  assemble ;  and  having  been  credibly  in- 
formed that  you  have  taken  miKtary  possession  of  the  Amiapolis 
and  Elk  Ridge  railroad,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  this 
step  ;  because,  without  at  pr^ent  assigning  any  other  reason,  I  am 
informed  that  such  occupation  of  said  road  will  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  the  le^lature  from  reaching  this  city." 
To  which  General  Butler  replied : 

"  You  are  con-ectly  informed  that  I  have  taken  possesion  of  the 
Aunapolia  and  F.Ik  Ridge  railroad.  It  might  have  escaped  your 
notice,  but  at  the  official  meeting  which  was  had,  between  your 
excellency  and  the  mayor  of  Annapolis  and  the  committee  of  the 
government  and  myself,  as  to  the  landing  of  my  troops,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated,  as  the  reason  why  I  should  not  land,  that  my  troops 
could  not  pass  the  raifroad,  because  the  company  had  taken  np  the 
rails,  and  they  were  private  property.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be,  that  if  my  troops  could  not  pass  over  the  railroad  one  way, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  could  pass  the  other  way.  I  have 
taken  possession  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  execution  of  the 
threats  of  the  mob,  as  officially  represented  to  me  by  the  master  of 
transportation  of  the  railroad  in  this  city,  'that  if  my  troops  passed 
over  the  railroad,  the  railroad  should  be  destroyed.' 

"  If  the  government  of  the  state  had  taken  possession  of  the  road 
in  any  emergency,  I  shoidd  have  long  hesitated -before  entering  upon 
it ;  but  as  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  yovir  excellency  in  regard  to 
another  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  Mai-yland,  I  am  here  armed 
to  maintain  those  laws,  if  your  excellency  desires,  and  the  peaee  of 
the  United  States  against  all  disorderly  persons  whatsoever.  I  am 
endeavoring  to  save  and  not  to  destroy ;  to  obtain  means  of  trans- 
portation, so  that  I  can  vacate  the  capital  prior  to  the  sitting  of  the 
legislature,  and  not  he  under  the  painful  necessity  of  incumbering 
your  beautiful  city  while  the  legislature  is  in  session." 

^" «  Coo;;lc 
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All  was  ill  readiness  for  the  start  before  the  men  slept  that  night. 
The  engine  had  teen  tried,  and  found  sufficient.  A  few  platform 
cai-e  had  been  discovered.  Tbe  general  in  command,  issued  tho 
order  for  the  march,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  provide  for  all 
probable  events ; 

"The  detachment  of  the  Eighth,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hijiks,  which  has  already  pushed  forward  and  occupied  the 
railroad  three  and  one-half  miles,  will  remain  at  its  advance  until 
joined  by  two  companies  of  tlie  New  York  Seventh,  which  will 
take  the  train  now  in  our  possession,  and  push  forward  as  far  as  the 
track  is  left  uninjured  by  the  mob.  These  companies  will  then  leave 
the  cars,  and,  throwing  out  proper  skirmishers,  carefiilly  scour  the 
country  along  the  line  of  the  road,  while  the  working  party  of  the 
Eighth  is  repairing  the  track ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  advance 
so  fast  as  not  to  be  in  reach  of  the  main  body,  in  ease  of  an  attack. 
The  train  of  cars  will  return,  and  take  up  the  advanced  detachment 
of  the  Eighth  now  holding  possession  of  the  d6put.  These  will 
again  go  forward  as  far  as  can  be  done  with  safety,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  track,  when  they  will  leave  the  train,  assist  the 
party  repairing  it,  and  push  foi-ward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  taking 
care  that  the  track  is  put  in  order  for  the  passage  of  the  train.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  train  will  return  to  the  depot,  and  taking  on 
board  such  a  portion  of  the  baggage  as  may  be  proper,  will  again 
go  forward.  The  remtuning  portione  of  the  Massacht^etts  and  New 
York  regiments  will  put  then^elves  on  the  march,  and  consolidate 
the  two  regiments  as  rapidly  as  possible,"  Minute  directions  fol- 
low respecting  the  supply  of  provisions,  the  halt  of  two  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sacredness  of  private  propei-ty,  and  the 
measures  to  be  used,  if  the  troops  were  attacked. 

Early  the  nest  morning,  the  troops  were  in  motion.  It  was  a 
bright,  warm  spring  day,  the  sun  gleaming  along  the  line  of  bayo- 
nets, the  groves  vocal  with  birds,  the  air  fragrant  with  blossoms. 
The  engine  driven  by  Charles  Homans,~a  soldier  with  fixed  bayonet 
on  each  side  of  him, — came  and  went  panting  through  the  line  of 
marching  ti'oops.  As  the  sun  chmbed  toward  the  zenith,  the 
moi-ning  breeze  died  away,  and  the  air  in  the  deeper  cuttings  be- 
came suffocatingly  warm.  The  working  parties,  more  used  to  such 
a  temperature,  plied  the  sledge  and  the  crowbar  unflaggingly,  but 
tlae  daintier  New  Yorkers  reeled  under  their  heavy  knapsacks, 
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and  wci-e  glad,  at  length,  to  leave  them  to  the  charge  of  Homaiis. 
With  all  their  toil,  the  regiments  could  only  advance  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  an  hour,  for  the  farther  they  went,  the  move  complete  ■was 
the  destruction  of  the  road.  Bridges  had  to  he  repaired,  aa  well  as 
rails  replaced.  A  shower  in  the  aitercoon  gave  aJl  parties  a  wel- 
come drenching,  and  left  the  atmosphere  cool  and  hracing ;  but 
when  night  closed  in,  and  the  moon  rose,  they  were  still  many  miles 
from  the  junction. 

"  0  Gottsclialk  I"  exclaims  Winthrop,  "  what  a  poetic  night 
march  we  then  tegan  to  play,  with  onr  heels  and  toss  on  the  rail- 
road track  I" 

"  It  was  full-moonlight  aad  the  night  inexpreseiWy  sweet  and 
serene.  The  air  was  cool,  and  vivified  hy  the  gnst  and  shower  of 
the  afternoon.  Tresh  spring  was  in  every  breath.  Onr  fellows  had 
forgotten  that  this  moi'ning  they  were  hot  and  disgusted.  Eyeiy 
one  hugged  his  lifie  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the  Girl  of  his  Heart, 
and  stepped  out  gayly  for  the  promenade.  Tired  or  footsore  men, 
or  even  laay  ones,  could  mount  upon  the  two  freight-cars  we  were 
using  for  artillery-wagons.  There  were  stout  arms  enough  to  tow 
the  whole. 

"  It  was  an  original  kind  of  march,  I  suppose  a  battery  of  howit^ 
zers  never  before  found  itself  monnted  upon  cars,  ready  to  open  fire 
at  once,  and  bang  away  into  the  offing  with  shrapnel  or  into  the 
hushes  with  canister.  Our  line  extended  a  half-mile  along  the  track. 
It  was  beautiful  to  stand  on  the  bank  above  a  cutting  and  watch 
the  files  strike  from  the  shadow  of  a  wood  into  a  broad  flame  of 
moonlight,  every  rifle  sparkling  np  alert  as  it  came  forward.  A 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  barrels  writing  themselves  upon  the  dim- 
ness, each  a  silver  flash. 

"  By-and-hy,  '  Halt !'  came,  repeated  along  from  the  front,  com- 
pany after  company.     'Halt !  a  rail  gone.' 

"  From  this  time  on  we  were  constantly  interrupted.  Kot  a  half- 
mile  passed  without  a  rail  up.  Bonnell  was  always  at  the  front  lay- 
ing track,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  accepted  me  as  aid-de- 
camp. Other  fellows,  nnknown  to  me  in  the  dark,  gave  hearty 
help.  The  Seventh  showed  that  it  could  do  something  else  than 
drill 

"  At  one  spot,  on  a  high  embankment  over  standing  water,  tho 
rail  was  gone,  sunk  probably.    Here  we  tried  our  rails,  brought 
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from  the  lura-out.  They  were  too  short.  We  supplemented  with 
a  length  of  plank  from  our  stores.  We  rolled  oiu-  cars  carefully 
over.  They  passed  safe,  But  Homans  shook  his  head.  He  could 
not  venture  a  locomotive  on  that  frail  stuff.  So  we  lost  the  society 
of  the  '  J.  H,  Nicholson.'  Next  day  the  Massaohweetts  commaiider 
called  for  some  one  to  dive  in  the  pool  for  the  lost  rail.  Plump  into 
the  water  went  a  little  wiry  chap  and  grappled  the  rail  '  When  I 
come  up,'  says  the  brave  fellow  afterward  to  me,  '  our  officer  out 
with  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  wanted  me  to  take  it.  '  That 
a'n't  what  I  come  for,'  says  I,  '  Take  it,'  says  h6,  '  and  share  with 
tlie  others.'  '  Tliat  a'n't  what  they  come  for,'  says  I,  But  I  took 
a  hig  cold,'  the  diver  continued, '  and  I'm  condemned  hoarse  yit,' — 
which  was  the  fact. 

"Farther  on  we  found  a  whole  length  of  track  torn  up,  on  both, 
sides,  sleepers  and  all,  and  the  same  thing  repeated  with  alternations 
of  breaks  of  single  rails.  Our  howitzer-ropes  came  into  play  to 
hoist  and  haul.    We  were  not  going  to  be  stopped." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  the  Seventh  marched  by 
the  Wliite  House,  and  saluted  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Not  an  armed  foe  had  been  seen  by  them  on  the  way. 

It  had  been  General  Butler's  intention  to  accompany  the  troops 
to  Washington  ;  but  before  they  had  started  the  steamer  Baltic  ar- 
rived, loaded  with  troops  from  New  York,  giving  abundant  em- 
ployment to  the  general  and  his  extemporized  staff.  Before  they 
had  been  disposed  of,  other  vessels  arrived,  and,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, came  an  order  from  General  Scott,  directing  General  Butler 
to  remain  at  Annapolis,  hold  the  town  and  the  road,  and  superin- 
tend the  passage  of  the  troops.  Before  the  week  ended,  the  "  de- 
partment of  Annapolis,"  embracing  the  countiy  lying  twenty  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  was  created,  and  Brigadier-General 
Butler  placed  in  command;  with  ample  powers,  extending  even  to 
the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  bombardment  of  Annapo- 
lis, if  such  extreme  measures  shoiild  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  supremacy  of  the  TJnited  States. 

During  the  next  ten  days,  General  Butler's  aneqwaled  talent  for 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  his  unequaled  powers  of  endurance, 
were  taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Troops  arrived,  thousands  in  a  day. 
The  harbor  was  filled  with  transports.  Every  traveler  from  North 
or  South  was  personally  examined,  and  his  passport  indorsed  by 
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the  general  in  command.  Spies  were  arrested.  The  legislature  of 
Maryland  was  closely  watched,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  General 
Butler's  intention  to  an-est  the  entire  majority  if  an  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed.  It  was  not  kno^vn  to  that  tody,  I  presume, 
that  one  of  their  officers  had  consigned  to  General  Butler's  custody 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Common  wealth,  without  which  no  a«t  of  theirs 
could  acquire  the  validity  of  law.  Such  was  the  feet,  however. 
In  the  total  inexperience  of  commanding  officers,  every  detail  of  the 
disemharkation,  of  the  encampments,  of  the  supply,  and  of  the  marchj 
requii-ed  the  supervision  of  the  general.  From  daylight  until  mid- 
night he  labored,  keeping  chaos  at  hay.  One  night  as  the  clock  was 
striking  twelve,  when  the  general,  after  herculean  toils,  had  cleared 
his  office  of  the  last  bewildered  applicant  for  advice  or  orders,  and 
ho  was  ahout  to  trudge  wearily  to  bed,  an  anxious-looking  con'e- 
spondent  of  a  newspaper  came  in. 

"  General,"  said  he,  "  where  am.  I  to  sleep  to-night  ?" 

This  was,  really,  too  much, 

"  Sir,"  said  the  tired  commander  of  the  Department  of  Annapolis, 
"I  have  done  to-day  about  everything  that  a  man  ever  did  in  this 
world.     But  I  am  not  going  to  turn  chamberm^d,  by  Jove  !" 

And,  so  saying,  he  escaped  from  the  room. 

We  need  not  Imger  at  Annapolis.  General  Butler's  services 
there  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  president,  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, Governor  Andrew,  and  the  country.  One  act  alone  of  Ms 
elicited  any  sign  of  disapproval ;  it  was  his  offer  of  the  t.ioops  of 
Hassachasetts  to  the  governor  of  Maryland,  to  aid  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  place  on 
convenient  record  here  his  reasons  for  that  step,  with  the  letter  of 
Governor  Andrew,  which  called  them  forth. 


OOMMOS WEALTH   OF   MaSSA0HU6BTT9, 

ExBoiraivB  Dbpabtueht, 
OonwoiL  Ohambee,  Boston,  April  35,  1831. 
GENEitAi ;  I  haye  received,  through  Hnyor  Ames,  a  dispatch  ti'ansraitted 
fi'om  Perryyille,  detailing  the  proceedings  fit  Annapolis  from  tte  time  of 
your  arrival  off  that  port  until  the  hour  when  Ms^or  Ames  left  you  to  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  asBiiriiTice  of  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  action  you  have  taken,  with  a  single  exception.    If  I  rightly 
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mider stood  the  telegi-aphio  dispfLttli,  I  think  tLat  your  action  in.  tendering 
to  Governor  Hioka  the  aasistaiice  of  our  Massaohnsetts  troopa  to  suppress  a 
threatened  servile  iosurreotion  among  the  hostile  people  of  Mainland  was 
minecessiUT.  I  hope  that  the  fuller  dispatches,  which  are  on  their  way 
from  jou,  may  show  reasons  why  I  should  modify  my  opinion  oonceming 
that  particnlar  iuataace ;  hut,  in  general,  I  think  that  the  matter  of  aervilo 
insun-eotion  among  a  community  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Union,  is  no 
longer  to  he  regarded  hy  our  troops  m  a  political,  bnt  solely  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  is  to  be  contemplated  as  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses 
of  the  enemy,  from  the  disastrous  operations  of  which  we  arfi  nnder  no 
obligation  of  a  military  character  to  guard  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled!  to  improve  tJie  security  which  onr  aims  would  afford,  so  as  to 
prosecute  with  more  energy  theii"  traitorous  attacks  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  capital.  The  mode  in  which  such  outbreaks  are  to  he  con- 
sidered, should  depend  entirely  upon  the  loyalty  or  disloyally  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  occnr,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Annapolis,  I  can,  on 
this  occasion,  perceive  no  reason  of  military  policy,  why  a  force  smnmoned 
to  the  defense  of  the  Federal  government,  at  this  moment  of  all  others, 
shonld  be  offered  to  be  diverted  from  its  immetliate  duty,  to  help  rebels, 
who  stand  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obstructing  its  progress  toward  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  entertaiu  no  doubt  that  wheuever  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  interchange  our  views  personally  on.  this  subject,  we  shall 
arrive  at  entire  concordance  of  opinion.    Tours  faithfully, 


DbPAETMBNT    op   AtTHAPOLIS, 

Hkad-quaetbks,  AtTKAPoLia,  Man  ^t  1861. 
To  His  ExceOency  JoHfi  A.  Asbkew,  Governor  and  Oommander-in-Chief: 

SiE  ;^I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  excellency's  dispatch  of  the  25th 
April,  in  my  other  dispatches,  because  as  it  involved  only  disapprobation 
of  an  act  done,  couched  in  the  kindest  language,  I  supposed  the  interest  of 
the  country  could  not  suffer  iu  the  delay ;  and  incessant  labor  up  to  tlie 
preeeut  moment,  has  prevented  me  giving  full  consideration  to  the  topic. 
Temporary  illness,  which  forbids  bodily  activity,  gives  me  now  a  moment's 
pause. 

The  telegraph,  with  more  than  usual  accuracy,  had  rightly  infoi-med  jovi 
excellency  that  I  had  offered  the  services  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  under 
my  command  to  aid  the  authorities  of  Maryland  in  suppressing  a  threatened 
slave  insun'ectioD.  Fortunately  for  ua,  all  the  rumor  of  such  an  outbreak 
was  without  substantial  foundation.  Assuming,  as  your  excellency  does, 
in  your  dispatch,  that  I  was  caiTjing  on  military  operations  in  an  enemy's 
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country,  wlien  a  wsir  A  VonPi-anee  was  to  lie  waged,  my  act  miglat  be  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion.  And  in  that  view,  acting  in  the  light  of  the  Baltimore 
mardera,  and  the  apparent  hostile  positioa  of  Maryland,  your  excellency 
might,  witliout  mature  reileotion,  have  come  to  the  oonoluaiou  of  disappro- 
bation expressed  iu  your  dispatch.  But  the  facts,  especially  as  now  aided 
hy  their  results,  will  entirely  justify  my  act,  and  reiastate  ine  iji  your  excel- 
lency's good  opinion. 

True,  I  landed  ou  the  soil  of  Maryland  agdnst  the  formal  protest  of  its 
governor  and  of  tlie  corporate  authorities  of  Annapolis,  but  without  any 
armed  opposition  on  their  part,  and  expecting  opposition  only  from  insur- 
gents  assembled  in  riotous  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  Before,  by 
letter,  and  at  the  time  of  landing,  by  personal  interview,  I  had  informed 
Governor  Hicks  that  aoldiei's  of  the  Union,  under  my  command,  were 
armed  only  against  the  insurgents  avid  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  United  States.  I  received  from  Goyernor  Hicks  assurances  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  state  to  the  Union — assurances  which  subsequent  events 
have  fully  justified.  The  mayor  of  Annapolis  also  informed  me  that  tbe 
city  authorities  would  in  no  wise  oppose  me,  but  that  I  was  m  great  dan- 
ger from  the  excited  and  riotous  mobs  of  Baltimore  pouring  down  upon 
me,  and  in  numbers  beyond  tlie  control  of  the  police.  I  assured  both  tiio 
governor  and  the  mayor  that  I  had  no  fear  of  a  Baltimore  or  other  mob, 
and  that,  supported  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  and  city,  I  should 
repress  all  hostile  demonstrations  against  the  laws  of  Maiyland  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  would  protect  both  myself  and  the  city  of  Annap- 
olis from  any  disorderly  persons  whatsoeyer.  On  the  morning  following 
mj  landing  I  waa  informed,  that  the  city  of  Annapolis  and  environs  were 
in  danger  from  an  iuauiTection  of  the  slave  population,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  What  was  I  to  do!  I  had  promised  to  put  down  a 
white  mob  and  to  preserve  and  enforce  the  laws  against  that.  Ought  I  to 
allow  a  black  one  any  preference  in  a  breach  of  the  laws?  I  understood 
that  I  was  ai'raed  against  all  infi'aotiona  of  the  laws,  whether  by  white  or 
black,  and  upon  that  understanding  I  acted,  certainly  with  promptness  and 
efficiency.  And  your  excellency's  shadow  of  disapprobation,  arising  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  facta,  has  caused  all  the  regret  I  have  for  that 
action.  The  question  seemed  to  me  to  be  neither  mditaiynor  pohtioal  and 
was  not  to  be  so  treated.  It  was  simply  a  cpestion  of  good  faith  and  hon 
esty  of  purpose.  The  benign  effect  of  my  course  was  matautly  seen  The 
good  but  timid  people  of  Annapolis  who  had  fled  trom  tiieii  houses  at  our 
approach,  immediately  returned;  business  resumed  its  accustomed  chan 
nels ;  cjniet  and  order  prevwled  in  the  city ;  confiilen(.,e  took  the  place  oi 
distrust,  friendship  of  enmity,  brotherly  kindness  ol  seotional  hdte,  ind  X 
believe  to-day  there  is  no  city  iu  the  Union  mire  loyal  than  the  city  ot 
Annapolis.    I  think,  therefore,  1  may  safelj  point  'o  tlie  leaulte  loi  mj 
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JTiBtifioatioa.  Tlie  vote  of  the  neigkbgring  county  of  Wasliington,  a  few 
dajB  Binee,  for  its  delegate  to  the  legislature,  wherein  4,000  ont  of  5,000 
votes  were  thrown  for  a  delegate  favorable  to  the  Union,  is  among  tlie 
nmny  happy  fruits  of  firmneaa  of  pTirpose,  efScienoy  of  action,  and  integrity 
of  mission.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  reqnire  a  personal  inter- 
change of  views,  as  suggested  in  your  dispatch,  to  bring  onr  minds  in 
aocordanoe ;  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  will  suffice. 

Bnt  I  am  to  act  hereafter,  it  may  be,  in  an  enemy's  oonntry,  among  a 
servile  population,  when  the  c[uQalaon  may  arise,  as  it  has  aot  yet  arisen,  as 
well  in  a  moral  and  Oliristiaa,  as  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view, 
What  shall  I  do!  Will  yonr  excellency  bear  witli  me  a  momout  while  this 
question  is  discussed ! 

I  appredite  folly  your  escellenev's  anggestion  as  to  the  inherent  weak- 
ne'ra  of  tlie  rebels,  aiismg  fiom  tlie  preponderance  of  their  servile  popula- 
tion The  qnestion,  then,  is,  In  nhat  manner  shall  we  take  advantage  of 
that  weakness?  By  allowmg,  and,  o±  course,  arming,  that  population  to 
nae  upon  the  detenseless  women  and  children  of  the  country,  carrying 
rapme,  arson  and  mnider — all  the  honors  of  San  Domingo,  a  miUioa  times 
magnified — among  those  whom  we  hope  to  reunite  with  us  as  brethren, 
many  of  whom  are  already  so,  and  all  who  are  worth  preserving,  will  be, 
when  this  iiortible  madness  shall  have  passed  away  or  he  threshed,  out  of 
them!  Would  your  eicellency  advise  the  ti'oops  under  my  command  to 
make  war  in  person  upon  the  defenseless  women  and  children  of  any  part 
of  the  Union,  accompanied  with  brntali ties  too  horrible  to  be  named!  Yon 
will  say,  "  God  forbid  I"  If  we  may  not  do  so  in  person,  shall  we  aim 
others  so  to  do,  over  whom  we  can  have  no  restraint,  exercise  no  control, 
and  who,  when  once  they  have  tasted  blood,  may  turn  the  veiy  arms  we 
put  in  their  hands  agwnst  ourselves,  as  a  part  of  the  oppressing  white  race  'i 
The  reading  of  history  so  familiar  to  your  excellency,  will  tell  you  llio 
bitterest  cause  of  complaint  which  our  fathers  had  against  Great  Britain  in 
the  var  of  the  Eevolution,  was  the  arming  by  the  British  miuisti'y  of  tin; 
red  man  with  the  tomahawk  and  the  soalping-knife  against  the  women  and 
children  of  the  colonies,  so  that  the  phrase,  "  May  we  not  use  all  the  means 
which  Gkid  and  nature  have  put  in  our  power  to  subjugate  the  colonies!" 
has  passed  into  a  legend  of  infamy  against  the  lender  of  that  ministry  who 
used  it  in  parlianient.  Shall  history  teach  ns  in  vain?  Oonid  we  justiJ'y 
ourselves  to  ourselves,  although  with  arms  in  our  haods,  amid  the  savage 
wildnees  of  .camp  and  field,  we  may  have  blunted  many  of  tlie  iiner  nioriil 
sensibilities,  in  letting  loose  four  millions  of  worse  than  savages  upon  the 
homes  and  beai'tbs  of  the  SouUi?  Can  we  be  justified  to  the  Ohristian 
community  of  Massachusetts!  Would  such  a  course  be  consonant  with  the 
teachings  of  our  holy  religion!  I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  tbo 
subject,  and  if  any  one  desires,  as  I  know  your  escellency  does  not,  this 
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unhappy  contest  to  Ise  prosooutotl  iu  that  mannei',  some  inatrnment  otlier 
than  myself  must  be  found  to  carry  it  on.  I  may  not  discuss  the  politioiil 
bearings  of  this  topic.  When  I  went  from  under  the  shadow  of  my  roof- 
treo,  I  left  all  polities  behind  me,  to  be  resumed  only  when  every  part  of 
the  Unioa  is  loyal  to  the  flag,  and  the  potency  of  the  goyemment  through 
the  ballot-box  is  established. 

Passing  the  moral  and  Christian  Tiew,  let  ns  examine  the  subject  as  a 
military  question.  Is  not  that  state  already  sabjugated  which  requires  the 
bayonets  of  those  armed  in  opposition  to  its  rulers,  to  preserse  it  from  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war?  As  the  least  experienced  of  military  men,  I 
would  have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  state  brought  to  that 
condition.  When,  therefore — unless  I  am  better  advised— any  community 
in  the  United  States,  who  have  met  me  in  honorable  warfare,  or  even  in 
the  proseoulion  of  a  rebellions  war  in  an  honorable  manner,  shall  call  upon 
me  for  pvoteotioa  against  the  nameless  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection, 
they  shall  hiive  it,  and  from  the  moment  that  call  is  obeyed,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  friends  and  not  enemies. 

The  possibility  that  dishonorable  means  of  defense  are  to  be  talien  by 
the  rebels  against  the  goverument,  1  do  not  now  contemplate.  If,  aa  has 
been  done  in  a  single  instance,  my  men  are  to  be  attacked  by  poison,  or  as 
in  another,  stricken  down  by  tlie  assassin's  knife,  and  thus  mui-dered,  the 
community  using  such  weapons  may  be  required  to  be  taught  that  it  holds 
within  its  own  border  a  more  potent  means  for  deadly  purposes  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  than  any  whioji  it  can  administer  to  us. 

Trusting  that  these  views  may  meet  your  esoeUenoy's  approval,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  S,  Bctleh. 


We  all  remember  how  universal  the  expectation  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  that  the  negroes  would  eyerywhere  embract 
the  opportunity  to  rise  upon  their  masters,  and  commit  frightfu: 
outrages.  That  expectation  grew  out  of  oui-  general  ignorance  of 
the  chaiacter  and  feelings  of  the  southern  negro ;  and  none  of  m 
were  so  ignorant  upon  these  points  as  hunker  democrats.  If  thej 
had  some  acquaintance  with  slaveholders,  they  knew  nothing  about 
slaveiy,  because  they  would  know  nothing.  It  is  a  propensity  of 
the  hnman  mind,  to  put  away  from  itself  unwelcome  truths. 
American  democrats,  I  repeat,  know  nothing  of  American  slavery. 
It  was  pleasant  and  convenient  for  tbem  to  think,  that  Mr.  Wou- 
deli  Phillips,  Mr.  Uarrison,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Mr.  Simmer,  were  per- 
Gons  of  a  fanatical  cast  of  character,  whose  calm  and  veiy  moderate 
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exhibitions  of  slaveiy  wei-e  totally  teneath  CQnsideration—dis- 
toi-ted,  exaggerated,  incredible.  It  was  with  the  most  sincere 
at'onishnieut,  that  General  Butler  and  his  hunker  staff  discovered, 
when  they  stood  face  to  face  with  slavery,  and  were  obliged  to  ad- 
xuinister  the  law  of  it,  and  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  hlaefe  man  as 
well  as  to  the  white,  that  the  worst  delineations  of  slavery  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public  fell  far  short  of  the  unimaginable  truth.*  They 
were  ready  to  confesa  their  ignorance  of  that  of  which  they  had 
been  hearing  and  reading  all  their  hves,  and  that  this  '  patiiarchal 
institution,'  for  which  some  of  them  had  pleaded  or  apologized,  was 
simply  the  most  hellish  thing  that  ever  was  in  this  world. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  danger  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  slaves.  The  real  victim  of  slavery  is  the  white 
man,  not  the  black.  Whatever  little  good  there  is  m  the  system, 
the  bla«k  man  has  had;  while  most  of  the  evil  has  fallen  to  the 
white  man's  share.  Under  slavery,  the  black  man  baa  deeply  suf- 
fered and  slowly  improved ;  the  white  man  has  ignobly  enjoyed 
and  rapidly  degenerated.  Three  or  four,  oi-  five  generations  of  ser- 
vitude have  extirpated  whatever  of  warlike  and  rehellious  energy 
the  negro  may  have  once  possessed ;  and,  of  late  yeara,  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on,  in  a  rude  and  tropical  form— much  feeling  and  httle 
knowledge — ^has  exeited  a  stiSl  more  subduing  inllnence  upon  them. 
Some  more  or  less  correct  version  of  the  story  of  the  Cross  has  he- 
come  femihar  to  them  all,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  To  no  people,  of  all  the  suffering  sons  of  men,  has 
that  wondrous  tale  come  home  with  such  power  as  to  these  sad  and 
docile  children  of  Africa.  Are  not  they,  too,  men  of  soiTOW  ?  Are 
not  they,  too,  acquainted  with  grief?  Have  not  they,  too,  to  suffer 
and  be  silent? — revenge  impossible,  forgiveness  divinely  com- 
manded ? 

Insurrection!  If  a  Springfield  musket  and  a  Sheffield  bowie- 
knife  were  this  day  placed  in  every  negi'o  hut  in  the  Sovith,  and 
every  master  gone  to  the  war,  the  negroea  might  use  those  weap- 
ons, but  it  would  be  to  defend,  not  to  molest,  their  masters'  wives 


*  "  On  reotliiig  Jlv!.  Stowo'a  bool^, '  Uiicls  Tom's  Oobln,'  I  thought  It  to  be  nn  oraiilrawii,  hlghly- 
wTQiight  plotute  of  Bouthom  llto :  but  I  lisve  seen  wltli  my  otn  eyas,  and  hearii  with  my  o\™ 
fare,  man)'  thlnira  -whiOli  go  heyona  lai'  took,  as  mnoh  as  her  hook  does  heyoofl  su  orfllnnry 
aclinol^trB  noTBl.''— ^pMeft  of  OiMSf fflS  Butler  at  the  Piftii  Ammii  Sbt^  -Zfaio  rorfe  on  hia 
i-iilwnffma  me-m  Orleans,  i/nimBj  8,  leeS. 
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and  children.  There  is  raany  a  negro  in  the  southern  states  who 
does  actually  stand  in  the  same  ?cind  of  moral  relation  to  his  mas- 
ter as  that  which  Jesus  Christ  bore  to  tlie  Jews,  when  he  said, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  And 
not  moral  relation  only ;  for  the  negro  often  has  a  clear  mental  per- 
ception of  the  fact  stated.  He  sometimes  stands  above  his  master, 
at  a  hight  which  the  master  can  neither  see  nor  believe  in. 


CHAPTER   V. 

BALTIMORE. 

Whew  war  breaks  out  in  a  country  after  a  long  peace,  it  is  nat 
ural  that  the  people  should  look  for  guida,nce  first  to  men  who  won 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  past.  The  history  of  wai^s  shows  ue 
that  this  is  generally  an  error,  fi-uitful  of  disaster.  It  gave  us 
"Washington,  it  is  tiiie ;  but  Washington  was  but  forty-four  yeai^ 
of  age  when  he  left  Philadelphia  to  take  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  revolution;  and  he  had  passed  the  twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Braddock's  defeat,  not  in  the  routine  of  a  military 
office,  but  in  hunting  the  fox,  and  in  managing  a  great  estate,  which 
involved  the  control  of  some  hundreds  of  human  beings.  The  al- 
most sovereign  lord  of  a  little  prineipaUty,  he  spent  half  his  days 
in  the  saddle,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  pursuits  somewhat 
akin  to  those  of  a  commander  of  armies.  Neither  his  mind  nor  his 
blood  could  stagnate,  roaming  those  extensive  fields  and  forests, 
foreseeing,  calculating,  providing,  governing.  But  the  rule  usually 
holds  good,  that  a  war  develops  its  own  hero  ;  the  heroes  of  the 
past  not  proving  adequate  to  the  new  emergency. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  there  was  an  officer  at  the  seat 
of  goveiiiment  who  had  been  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  forty-nine  years.  Two  generations  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  as  the  ablest  of  American  soldiers ;  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  he  had  been  highest  in  place,  as  well  as  highest  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public.    The  reputation  of  a  living  person  has 
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in  it  a  principle  of  growth.  If  a  man  has  clone  something  ■which  so 
enters  into  the  histoiy  of  his  nation,  that  children  necesearily  "be- 
come familiar  with  his  name  at  school,  he  may  sit  still  for  thirty 
years,  and  yet  find  his  reputation  growing ;  until,  by  the  death  of 
Gotemporaries,  it  becomes,  perhaps,  unique  and  oTershadowing. 
The  haze  of  antiquity  gathers  round  it,  veiling  and  yet  magnifyiug 
the  basis  of  iact  upon  which  it  rests.  And  if,  perchance,  the  an- 
cient hero,  emergingfrom  the  vast,  dim  halo  of  his  name,  presents  hira- 
Belf  to  view,  in  his  old  age,  at  the  head  of  a  conijuering  anny,  thrm- 
deiing  at  the  gates  of  an  enemy's  capital,  vague  reverence  is  chang- 
ed to  conscious  enthasiafim,  and  no  one  doubts  that  here,  indeed,  is 
the  "  first  captain  of  the  age."  When  the  war  began,  therefore,  and 
rumors  of  an  impending  attack  upon  the  capita!  alarmed  the  coun- 
try, the  name  of  "Winfleld  Scott  appeared  suf&cient  to  allay  appre- 
hension. It  seemed  of  itself  a  tower  of  strength ;  it  was  a  rallying 
point  for  the  gatheiing  forces  of  the  country ;  it  gave  assurance  to 
laillions  of  minds  that  the  resom-ces  of  the  nation,  so  lavishly  offer- 
ed, would  be  employed  with  intelligence  and  success.  If  there  was 
a  moment  when  some  men  feared  that  the  mania  of  secession 
might  seize  even  him,  the  fear  was  quicMy  dispelled,  when  he  was 
seen  renewing  his  oafch  of  allegiance,  aud  responding  in  unequivocal 
langu^e  to  the  cheers  of  arriving  regiments.  There  he  was,  the 
center  of  attraction,  conspicuous  among  the  conspicuous,  apparently 
rolling  up  the  whirlwind,  and  elaborating  the  storm  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  to  sweep  over  the  rebellious  states  resistless. 
Fatal  delusion ! 

General  Scott  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  An  old  wound 
partly  disabled  him.  A  recent  accident  had  shaken  him  severely. 
He  could  not  mount  a  horse.  He  could  not  walk  a  mile.  The 
motion  of  a  carriage  soon  fatigued  him.  His  vast  form  was  itself  a 
heavy  burden.  Ho  required  a  great  deal  of  sleep.  He  moved, 
thought,  and  acted  slowly.  Accustomed  for  fifty  years  to  the  petti- 
est details  of  a  small,  widely  scattered  army,  he  was  now  suddenly 
called  upon  to  organize  many  ai-mies,  and  direct  their  movements 
against  enemies  in  the  field.  A  task  more  difficult  than  ever  Napo- 
leon or  Wellington  performed,  was  laid  upon  a  man  who,  in  his 
best  days,  would  have  been  signally  unequal  to  it;  for  he  had  Mot 
been  gifted  by  nature  with  that  genius  for  command  which  alone 
conld  have  formed  invincible  armies  out  of  masEcs  of  loosely  orgaii- 
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ized  men,  haying  nothing  that  bulongs  to  soldiers  except  arms  and 
a  ■willingness  to  use  them  for  the  restoration  of  theii'  country.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  ejcact,  formal,  impliant  mind.  Accustomed  long  to 
the  fii'st  place— accustomed  aleo  to  that  estravagant  adulation  wMoh 
we  used  to  bestow  upoa  conspicuous  persons,  he  was  less  likely  to 
suspect  his  infinite  insiiiEciency. 

This  was  well  known,  however,  to  every  thinking  man  familiar 
with  Washington.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  familiar  with  Washington. 
He,  too,  had  been  accustomed  to  survey  General  Scott  from  a  gi'eat 
distance,  and  he  took  for  granted  the  correctness  of  the  popular 
estimate,  which  pronounced  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age !  Mr. 
Cameron,  the  secretary  of  war,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  iirst 
rudiments  of  the  military  art ;  and  he  had,  too,  a  painful  sense  of 
his  ignorance,  which  he  frequently  expressed.  Hence,  the  military 
resources  of  the  country  were  laid,  as  it  were,  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  Genei-al  Scott,  for  him  to  use  or  misuse  according  to  his  good 
pleasure, 

Baltimore  was  the  ruling  topic  in  those  days,  Baltimore,  stili 
severed  from  ail  its  railroad  connections  with  the  North,  and  still 
under  control  of  the  secession  minority.  One  of  the  last  reporters 
who  made  his. way  through  the  city,  two  or  three  days  after  the  at- 
tack of  the  mob  upon  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  gave  a  striking 
narrative  of  his  adventures,  which  kept  alive  the  impression  that 
Baltimore  had  gone  over,  as  one  man,  to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and 
meant  to  resist  to  the  death  the  passage  of  Union  troops. 

"  In  the  sti'eets,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there 
were  immense  crowds,  wai-m  discussions,  and  the  high  pitch  of  ex- 
citement which  discussion  engenders.  The  mob — for  Baltimore 
street  was  one  vast  mob — was  surging  to  and  fro,  uncertain  in  what 
way  to  move,  and  apparently  without  any  special  purpose.  Many 
had  small  secession  cards  pinned  on  their  coat  collar's,  and  not  a  few 
were  ai'med  with  guns,  pistols  and  knives,  of  which  they  made  the 
most  display. 

"  I  found  the  greatest  crowd  surging  around  the  telegraph  office, 
waiting  anxiously,  of  com'se,  for  news.  The  most  inquiry  was  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  New  York  troops — the  most  frequent  topic, 
the  probable  results  of  an  attempt  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Seventh  regi- 
ment to  force  a  passage  through  Baltimore.  All  agi'eed  that  the 
force  ooiikt  never  go  through — all  agreed  that  it  would  make  the 
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attempt  if  ordered  to  do  so,  and  none  seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt 
that  it  wonld  leave  a  winrow  of  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  as- 
sailed it  in  the  streets  through  which  it  might  attempt  to  pass. 

"  I  foand  the  police  force  entirely  in  sjTnpathy  with  the  seces- 
sionists and  indisposed  to  act  agsunst  the  molD.  Marshal  Kane  and 
the  commiadoners  do  not  make  any  concealment  of  liheii-  proclivi- 
ties for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Mayor  Brown,  upon  whom  I 
called,  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  do  his  duty— providiug  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  could  do  it  safely.  He  was  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
sitement  when  I  mentioned  my  name  and  pm-pose.  He  manifested 
a  disposition  to  be  civil,  and  to  give  me  information,  but  was  evi- 
dently afraid  that  I  was  a  Northern  aggressor,  with  whom  it  was 
indiscreet  for  him  to  be  in  too  close  communication.  Seeing  his 
condition,  I  left  him  and  went  out  in  the  crowd  to  gather  public 
opinion  agMn." 

"Wild  i-umors  were  afloat.  "  At  one  time  govei-nment  had  backed 
down — then  it  was  going  ahead ;  Virginia  was  coming — Virginia 
was  not  coming.  The  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvaniaaa,  the  Massachu- 
setts men  and  the  Rhode  Islandera,  were  at  one  time  marching  one 
hundred  abreast  over  the  state,  looking  ndther  to  the  right  nor  the 
leit — at  another,  no  '  d — d  Yankee'  would  dare  thus  to  pollute  the 
eacred  soil  of  Maryland.  One  told  that  Fort  MoHenry  had  been 
blown  up,  another  that  it  was  going  to  'shell'  the  city,  a  third  that 
it  was  only  garrisoaed  by  a  handful,  while  a  fourth  was  positive 
that  at  least  a  force  double  the  full  war  allotment  was  within  its 
walls,  Thei-e  was  some  talk  that  the  fort  would  be  attacked, 
but  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  full  garrison,  having  generally 
obtdned,  the  attacking  part  of  the  programme  was  postponed. 
Though  large  crowds  remained  in  the  streets  until  morning,  no 
■anusual  events  transpired.  Curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prevailing  motive  with  those  who  were  tramping 
about.  *  *  * 

"About  eight  o'cloelc  the  next  inoming,  the  streets  began 
again  to  be  crowded.  The  bar-rooms  aad  public  resorts  were 
closed,  so  that  the  incentive  to  precipitate  action  might  not  be  too 
readily  accMsible.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  excitement,  and 
among  the  crowds  this  morning,  there  were  many  men  from  (!ie 
country,  who  carried  shot  and  duck  guns,  and  old-fashioned  horse- 
pistols,  such  as  the '  Mai-yland'  line  might  have  carried  from  the 
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first  to  the  present  war.  The  best  "weapons  appeared  to  he  in  the 
hands  of  young  men— hoys  of  eighteen,  with  the  physique  and  dress 
and  Btyle  of  deportment,  cultivated  by  the  'Hook  Boys'  and 
'  Dead  Rabbits'  of  New  York,  as  yillainous  looliing  c 
of  reckless  rascality  as  were  ever  produced  in  any  community. 

"About  ten  o'clocli:,  a  cry  was  i-aised  that  3,000  Pennsylvar 
nia  troops  were  at  the  Calvert  street  d^pCt  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  and  were  about  to  take  up  their  Une  of  march  through  the 
dty.  With  a  portion  of  the  crowd,  I  made  my  way  to  the  d^put 
to  find  it  by  far  the  most  quiet  place  in  the  dty.  There  it  was  said 
that  the  3,000  were  at  Pikesville,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city, 
and  were  going  to  fight  their  way  around  the  city.  The  crowd  did 
not  aeem  disposed  to  interfere  with  a  movement  that  required  a 
preliminary  tramp  of  fifteen  miles  through  a  heavy  aand.  But  the 
city  authorities,  however,  rapidly  organized  and  armed  some  three 
or  four  companies  and  sent  them  toward  Pikesville.  Ten  of  the 
Adams  express  wagons  passed  up  Baltimore,  loaded  with  armed 
men.  In  one  or  two  there  were  a  nmnher  of  mattresses,  as  if 
wounded  men  were  anticipated.  A  company  of  cavalry  also  started 
for  Pikesville,  I  supposed  to  sustain  the  infautiy  that  had  been  ex- 


"  All  through  the  day,  the  accessions  from  the  country  were  com- 
ing in.  Sometimes  a  squad  of  infantry,  sometimes  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  once  a  small  park  of  artillery.  It  was  nothing  extraordinary  to 
see  a  'solitary  horseman'  riding  in  from  the  counties,  with  shot- 
gun, powder-honi  and  flask.  Some  came  with  provender  lashed  to 
the  saddle,  prepared  to  picket  out  for  the  night.  Boys  came  with 
their  fathers,  accoutered  apparently  with  the  war  sword  and  holster- 
pistols  that  had  done  service  a  century  ago.  There  were  strange 
contrasts  between  the  stem,  solemn  bearing  of  the  father,  and  the 
buoyant,  excited,  enthusiastic  expressions  of  the  boy's  face.  I  had 
frequent  talks  with  these  people,  and  could  not  bat  be  impressed 
with  their  devotion  and  patriotism ;  for,  mistaken  as  they  were, 
they  were  none  the  less  actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  spirit  of 
loyalty.  They  hardly  knew,  any  of  them,  for  what  they  had  so  sud- 
denly come  to  Baltimore.  They  had  a  vague  idea  only,  that  Mary- 
land had  been  invaded,  and  that  it  wsvs  the  solemn  duty  of  her  sons 
to  protect  their  soil  from  the  encroachments  of  an  invading  force."'" 

*  if,  Y.  Daily  Times,  Aiiri!  24th,  ISCl. 


Upon  reading  euch  letters  as  this,  a  great  cry  arose  in  tlie  Nortli 
for  the  re-opening  of  the  path  to  Washington  through  Baltimore, 
even  if  it  should  involve  the  destruction  ofthei-eheUiouacity.  The 
proceedings  of  General  Butler  at  Annapolis,  and  the  departure  from 
Baltimore  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  mob  to  join  the  rebel  army 
in  Vir^nia,  quieted  the  city,  and  gave  the  Union  men  some  chance 
to  make  their  influence  felt.  But  tlus  change  -was  not  immediately 
nnderstood  at  Washington,  and  General  Scott  was  meditating  a 
great  strategic  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  the  city. 

His  plan,  as  officially  commimicated  on  the  29th  of  April,  to 
General  Butler,  Genei-al  Patterson,  and  others  who  were  to  co- 
operate, were  as  follows:  "I  suppose,"  wrote  the  lieutenanfc^en- 
eral,  "  that  a  column  from  this  place  (Washington)  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  another  from  York  of  three  thousand  men,  a  third  from 
Perry  ville,  or  Elkton,  by  land  or  water,  or  hoth,  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  a  fourth  from  Annapolis,  by  water,  of  three  thousand  meu, 
might  suffice.  But  it  may  be,  and  many  persons  think  it  probahle, 
that  Baltimore,  before  we  can  get  ready,  will  re-open  the  communi- 
cation through  that  city,  and  beyond,  each  way,  for  troops,  army 
supplies,  and  travelers,  voluntarily.  When  can  we  he  ready  for 
the  movement  on  Baltimore  on  this  side  ?  Colonel  Mansfield  has 
satisfied  me  that  we  want,  at  least,  ten  thousand  additional  troops 
here  to  give  security  to  the  capital;  and,  as  yet,  we  have  less  than 
ten  thousand,  including  some  very  indifferent  militia  from  the  dis- 
trict. With  that  addition,  we  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  make  the 
detachment  for  Baltimore." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  General  Butler  went 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  generaUn-chief.  He  conversed 
with  him  fully  upon  the  state  of  affaii^.  One  suggestion  offered  on 
■this  occasion,  by  General  Butler,  has  peculiar  interest  in  view  of 
subsequent  events.  He  was  of  opinion,  with  Shakspeare,  that  the 
place  to  fight  the  wolf  is  not  at  your  own  front  door,  but  nearer  its 
own  den.  Manassas  Junction  he  sugg^ted,  not  Arlington  Heights, 
Was  the  place  where  Washington  should  first  be  defended ;  and  he 
offered  to  march  thither  with  two  thousand  men,  destroy  the  rail- 
road connections  with  the  South,  and  fortify  the  position.  As  there 
were  then  no  rebel  troops  at  the  Junction,  this  could  have  been 
done  without  loss  or  delay.  General  Scott  negatived  the  proposal. 
The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  have  since  character- 
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ized  the  omission  to  seize  Manassaa  Junction  at  tbis  time,  as  "  the 
great  error  of  that  campaign."  "  The  position  at  Manassaa,"  add 
the  Committee,  "  controlled  the  railroad  communication  in  all  that 
section  of  country.  The  forces  which  were  opposed  to  us  at  the 
liattle  -of  Bull  Run  were  mostly  collected  and  brought  to  Manassaa 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  The  three  months'  men  eonld 
have  made  the  place  easily  defensible  against  any  force  the  enemy 
could  have  brought  against  it ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  rebel  forces  would  have  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock had  Manassas  been  occupied  by  onr  troops." 

General  Bntler  strongly  urged  hts  scheme  of  seizing  Manassas, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  to  various  influential  persons. 
General  Scott's  veto  was  decisive. 

The  reduction  of  Baltimore  was,  however,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion between  General  Butler  and  the  commander-in-chief. 
General  Scott  was  still  of  opinion  that  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore troops  could  he  spared  for  the  attempt ;  hut  he  consented  to 
Giaieral  Butler's  taiing  a  regiment  or  two,  and  holding  the  Relay 
House,  a  station  nine  miles  from  Baltimore.  Before  leaving  on 
this  expedition,  he  asked  General  Scott  what  were  the  powers  of  a 
general  commanding  a  department.  The  reply  was,  that,  escept 
as  limited  by  specific  orders  and  by  military  law,  his  powers  were 
absolute ;  he  could  do  whatever  he  thought  best.  Upon  recMving 
this  information.  General  Butler  privately  consulted  an  officer  of 
en^eera,  who  ascertained  for  him,  by  reference  to  authoritative 
maps,  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  within  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  aa  defined  in  tlie  order  creating  it. 

Saturday  afternoon,  May  4th,  the  Eighth  New  York,  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts,  and  Cook's  battery  of  aitilleiy  received  the  wel- 
come order  to  he  ready  to  march  by  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
General  Butler  had  given  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Sixth,  his  own 
home  regiment,  which  he  had  joined  before  his  heard  was  grown, 
that  they  should,  one  day,  if  his  advice  was  taken,  march  agtun 
through  Baltimore.  His  selection  of  the  regiment  on  tMs  occasion 
was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  At  daylight 
on  Sunday  morning,  a  train  of  thirty  cars  glided  from  the  dSp6t  at 
"Washington ;  from  which,  two  hours  later,  the  regiments  issued  at 
the  Relay  House,  where  they  sei?«d  the  dSpot  and  swai-med  over 
|.he  adjoining  hills,  reconnoitering. 
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No  enemy  was  discovered ;  there  was  no  formidable  enemy  at 
tliat  time  any  where  nea    "W"    hington  I  ih    e  1     I     at  b    n 

bat  every  man  they  met  had  someth   ^  t^    I'le  to  tell  th       of 
rebel  dragoons  hovering   ne  Cj  non     we  e  jlanted  o     the 

heights.  Camps  vere  io  med  an  I  sco  tmg  jarti  s  sent  o  t 
Officers  were  detailed  to  ^o  thro  ^h  ^11  pa  a  n^  t  na  n  1  eize 
ai-ticles  contraband  of  war—  h  e  pon  j  ow  le  d  mt  en  h 
iiig  tools.  The  general  w  ote  to  "W"  h  n^jton  to  kno  if  he  m  ght 
not  arrest  certain  promm.ent  t  a  to  who  1  ved  near —  embers  of 
the  Carroll  lamily  and  other  He  oncl  "led  h  a  fi  at  \  patch  ■n  th 
these  worda:  "I  find  the  people  here  exceedingly  friendly,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  with  my  present  force  I  could  march  through 
Baltimore.  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this  becaaae  I  learn  that, 
for  several  days,  many  of  the  armed  aeoessionists  have  left  for  Hai'- 
per'a  Ferry,  or  have  gone  forth  plundering  tbe  ooimtry.  I  trust  my 
acts  will  meet  yom-  approbation,  whatever  you  may  think  of  my 


General  Butler  remained  a  week  at  the  Kelay  House.  Large 
numbers  of  friendly  people  from  Baltimore  drove  out  to  hia  camp, 
and,  with  them,  some  who  were  not  friendly.  He  became  perfectly 
well  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  caty.  General  Scott  wrote 
approvingly  of  hia  acts,  and  authorized  Mm  to  use  his  discretion  in 
arreating  the  diaafiected,  and  in  seiring  contraband  articles.  He 
also  informed  him  that  he  need  not  remain  at  the  Helay  House 
"  longer  than  he  deemed  his  presence  thei-e  of  importance."     He  did 

Incident*  occurred  in  camp  at  the  Relay  Hoaae,  which  created, 
at  the  time,  a  general  sensation.  A  man  from  Baltimore,  lounging 
about  among  the  New  York  soldiers,  said  to  some  of  them,  that 
the  Baltimore  mob  was  right  io  attacking  the  Masaachuaetts  re^- 
ment,  and  would  give  them  a  still  warmer  reception  on  then-  return. 
Two^officers  at  once  an'eated  the  man.  In  general  orders  of  the 
next  morning,  General  Butler  thanked  the  officers  for  doing  so, 
and  consigned  the  culprit  to  prison  at  Annapolis,  In  the  same 
order,  the  general  alluded  to  other  events  in  a  characteriatic 
manner. 

"Two  incidents  of  the  gi-avest  character  marked  the  progresa 

of  yeaterday.    Charlea   Leonard,   private.  Company  G,  Eightb 

reffiment  of  New  York,  was  accidentally  killed  instimtaiieously  by 
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the  discharge  of  a  musket  from  which  he  was  drawing  the  chai'ge. 
He  ■was  buried  with  all  the  honors,  amidst  the  gloom  and  soitow 
of  eyery  TTnited  States  soldier  at  this  post,  and  the  tender  sym- 
pathies of  many  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  in  our  neighborhood.  *  *  * 
The  first  offering  of  Kew  York  of  the  life  of  one  of  her  sons  upon 
the  country's  altar,  his  blood  minglmg  on  the  s  il  of  Maryland  with 
that  of  the  MaBsachasetts  men  murdered  it  Baltimore  will  form  a 
new  bond  of  anion  between  us  and  all  loj  il  states  so  that  without 
need  of  further  incentive  to  our  duty,  ^\  e  iie  sp  urefl  on  by  the 
example  of  the  life  and  death  of  Leonard 

"The  other  matter  to  which  the  genenl  de«ne9  to  c  til  the  atten- 
tion of  the  troops  Is  this :  "Wishing  to  establish  the  most  friendly 
relations  between  you  and  this  neighborhood,  the  general  invited 
all  venders  of  supplies  to  ■visit  our  camp,  and  replenish  our  some- 
what scanty  commissariat.  But,  to  hia  disgust  and  hoiTor,  he  finds 
well-authenticated  evidence  that  a  private  in  the  Sixth  regiment 
has  been  poisoned,  by  means  of  strychnine  administered  in  the  food 
brought  into  the  camp  by  one  of  these  peddlers.  I  am  happy  to  be 
infoi-med  that  the  man  is  now  out  of  danger.  This  aot  will,  of 
course,  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  cut  off  all  purchases  from 
unauthorized  persons. 

"  Are  our  few  insane  enemies  among  the  loyal  men  of  Maryland 
prepared  to  wage  war  upon  us  in  this  manner  ?  Do  they  know 
the  terrible  lesson  of  warfare  they  are  teaching  us  ?  Can  it  be  that 
they  realize  the  fact,  that  wo  can  put  an  agent,  with  a  word,  into 
every  household,  armed  with  this  terrible  weapon  ?  In  view  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  if  accepted  by  us 
from  their  teaching,  with  every  sentiment  of  devotional  prayer, 
may  we  not  exclaim,  '  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what 
they  do  !'  Certain  it  is,  that  any  such  other  attempt,  reasonably 
authenticated  as  to  the  persons  committing  it,  will  be  followed  by 
the  swiftest,  surest,  and  most  condign  punishment." 

Such  evenfa  as  this  could  not  but  confirm  the  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  troops,  that  they  were  posted  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  vigilance  of  some  of  the  ofticers  was  carried  to  a  trouble- 
some extreme.  One  rainy  night,  the  whole  body  of  the  troops, 
seventeen  hundred  in  number,  were  called  to  arms  four  times  by 
false  alarms.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  general  in  command  ad- 
dressed a  peculiar  reproof  to  the  ofiicer  whose  inexperience  had 
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given  the  troops  so  many  needless  drenchings.  This  gentleman, 
being  a  tailor  by  trade,  tbe  general  roared  out : 

"  In  God's  name,  Colonel ,  where  are  the  other  eight  ?" 

General  Butler  managed  the  case  of  this  over-aealone,  but  wo- 
fijlly  Ignorant  officer  with  good-natured  tact.  He  opened  a  way 
for  his  quiet  transfer  to  a  olertship  in  a  custom-house,  where  he 
served  his  country  well. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  General  Butler  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  his  presence  at  the  Relay  House  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Early  in  the  morning,  he  telegraphed  to  General  Scott,  among 
other  things,  that  Baltimore  was  in  the  department  of  Annapolis. 
An  answer  came  back  from  Colonel  Schuyler  Hamilton,  then  on  the 
staff  of  the  lieutenant-general,  which  certainly  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  forbidding  the  movement  contemplated, 

"  General  Scott  desires  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  certain  guilty 
parties  in  Baltimore,  namely,  those  connected  with  the  guns  and 
military  cloths  seized  by  your  troops  (at  the  Relay  House),  as  well 
as  the  baker  who  furnished  suppbes  of  bread  for  Harper's  Ferry. 
It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  them,  on  inquiry,  proper  subjects 
for  seizure  and  examination.  He  acknowledges  your  telegram  of 
this  morning,  and  is  happy  to  find  that  Baltimore  is  within  your 


Later  in  the  day,  arrived  a  second  dispatch  from  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton:— 

"  General  Scott  desires  me  to  infonn  you  that  he  has  received  in- 
formation, believed  to  be  reliable,  that  several  tons  of  gunpowder, 
designed  for  those  unlawfully  combined  against  the  government, 
are  stored  in  a  church  in  Baltimore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cal- 
houn street,  between  Baltimore  and  Fayette  streets.  He  invites 
your  attention  to  the  subject." 

It  is  said  that  General  Scott,  who  required  much  sleep,  and  who 
was  oppressed  with  a  multiplicity  of  busmess,  did  not  always  scru- 
tinize very  closely  the  dispatches  sent  in  his  name,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  relate  to  matters  of  mere  detail.  It  may  be  that  the 
meaning  and  tendency  of  these  dispatches  escaped  his  attention. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  at  Annapolis 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  Massaohusetts 
brigadier,  was,  certainly,  not  inclined  to  place  any  obstacles  in  his 
way. 
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At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  13th,  the  retel  spies  at 
the  Relay  House  folt  anre,  that  at  length,  they  were  about  to  have 
something  important  to  communicate  to  their  employers  at  Balti- 
more. Two  trjuns  of  cars  stood  upon  the  track,  both  headed 
toward  Harper's  Ferry,  both  loaded  with  troops.  One  was  a  short 
train,  with  a  force  of  fifty  men  on  board-  The  other  was  of  im- 
monse  length.  It  contained  the  whole  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts, 
some  companira  of  the  New  York  Eighth,  and  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lury,  in  all  nine  hundred  men.  The  general's  white  horse,  horeee 
for  the  staff  and  artiUery  were  on  the  train.  When  everything  was 
in  readijiess,  word  was  hronght  to  the  general  that  two  fast  Balti- 
more trotters  were  harnessed  in  a  stable  near  by,  which  were  to 
convey  the  tidings  of  the  movement  to  Baltimore  the  moment  the 
trains  had  started. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  the  general. 

The  two  trains  moved  slowly  toward  Harper's  Ferry.  The  fast 
nags,  at  the  same  moment,  were  put  on  the  road  to  Baltimore. 
General  Butler  secretly  resolved  to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to 
reach  the  city.  Except  himself  and  a  few  members  of  his  staff, 
every  man  in  the  train  was  ignorant  of  his  real  design. 

Two  miles  from  the  Relay  House,  both  trains  halted  a  while. 
Then  the  smaller  train  kept  on  'ts  way.  It  was  bound  to  Fred- 
erick, where  the  troops  were  ordereci  to  seize  the  millionaire, 
Ross  Winans,  and  the  machine  then  figuring  ominously  in  the 
newspapers,  or  "Winans's  steam  gun ;  a  useless  rattle-trap,  as  it 
proved,  Winans  was  a  thorough-going  tr^tor,  and  one  who,  from 
his  prodigious  wealth  (fifteen  millions,  it  was  thought),  could  give 
his  fellow  traitors  abundant  sud  and  very  solid  comfort.  Already, 
he  had  manufactured  five  thousand  pikes  for  the  use  of  the  Balti- 
more mob  against  the  forces  summoned  by  his  country  to  defend  its 
capital.  An  arch-traitor,  and  an  old ;  gray  h^rs  did  what  they 
could  to  "make  his  folly  venerable."  If  ever  treason  was  com- 
mitted, he  had  committed  it;  for  he  had  not  even  the  empty  excuse 
of  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  legislature  of  his 
state.  General  Butler  will  interpret  his  orders  with  exact  literal- 
ness,  if  this  hoary-headed  traitor  falls  into  his  hands,  while  he  remains 
in  command  of  the  department  of  Annapolis,  including  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  long  ti'ain,  with  its  nine 


liTindred  men,  tlie  ai-tiEei-y  aaid  the  horses,  backed  slowly  past  the 
Relay  House  again,  and  contiaued  backing  until  it  reached  the 
depat  at  Baltimore. 

A  thunder-storm  of  singular  chai'acter,  extraordinary  both  for  its 
violence  and  its  extent,  hung  over  the  dty,  black  as  midnight.  It 
■was  nearly  dark  when  the  train  arrived.  Jfo  rain  had  yet  fallen ; 
but  the  whole  city  was  soon  enveloped  in  rushing  clouds  of  dust. 
Flashes  of  lightning,  vivid,  incessant — peals  of  thunder,  loud  and 
continuous,  gave  warning  of  the  coming  deluge.  The  diJp6t  was 
nearly  deserted,  and  scarcely  any  one  was  in  the  streets.  By  the 
time  the  troops  were  formed,  it  bad  become  dark,  except  when  the 
flashes  of  lightning  illmnined  the  scene,  as  if  with  a  thousand 
Di-ummond  lamps.  This  continuous  change,  from  a  blinding  glare 
of  light  to  darkness  the  most  complete,  was  so  bewildering,  that  if 
the  general  had  not  bad  a  guide  familiar  with  the  city,  he  could 
scarcely  have  advanced  from  the  dep&t.  This  guide  was  Mr.  Eoberf, 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  who,  after 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  general  elsewhere,  bad  joined  bim 
at  the  Relay  Honse,  and  now  volunteered,  to  pilot  bim  to  Federal 
Hill. 

The  word  was  given,  and  the  troops  silently  emerged  from  the 
df;p6t;  the  general,  Mr.  Hare,  and  the  staff  in  the  advance.  The 
orders  were,  for  no  man  to  epealc  a  needless  word ;  no  drums  to 
beat ;  and  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  bouse,  halt,  aiTest  every  in- 
mate, and  destroy  the  house,  leaving  not  one  brick  upon  another. 

When  the  line  had  cleared  the  d^pot,  the  storm  bm-st.  Such  tor- 
rents of  rain !  Such  a  ceaseless  blaze  of  lightning !  Such  crashes 
and  volleys  of  thunder  1  At  one  moment  the  long  line  of  bayonets, 
the  ranks  of  fii-m  white  faces,  the  burnished  cannon,  the  horses  and 
their  riders,  the  signs  upon  the  houses,  and  every  minutest  object, 
would  flash  out  of  the  gloom  with  a  distinctness  inconceivable. 
The  nest,  a  pall  of  blackest  darkness  would  drop  upon  the  scene. 
Not  a  countenance  appeared  in  any  window ;  for,  so  incessant  was 
the  thunder,  that  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  ti-ead  of  the  men,  the 
rumble  of  the  cannon,  were  not  heard ;  or  if  heard  for  a  moment, 
not  distinguished  irom  the  multitudinous  noises  of  the  storm.  As 
the  general  and  his  staff  gained  the  summit  of  Federal  HiH,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  midst  of  the  town,  and  turned  t«  look  back 
upon  the  troops  windiag  up  the  steep  ascent,  a  flash  of  uiiequiiloa 
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brillianoy"  gave  aucli  startling  splendor  to  the  scene,  that  an  esclani- 
ation  of  wonder  and  delight  broke  from  every  lip.  The  troops 
were  formed  upon  the  summit,  the  cannon  were  planted,  and  Balti- 
more was  their  own. 

Except  a  shanty  or  two,  used  in  peaceful  times  as  a  lager-beer 
garden,  there  was  no  shelter-  on  the  hill.  The  men  bad  to  stand 
still  in  the  pouring  rain,  with  what  patience  they  could.  When 
the  stovm  abated,  scouts  were  sent  out,  who  fen-eted  out  a  wood- 
yard,  from  which  thirty  cords  of  wood  were  hrought ;  and  soon 
the  top  of  the  hill  presented  a  cheerful  scene  and  picturesque ;  arma 
staoked  and  groups  of  steaming  soldiers  standing  around  fifty  blaz- 
ing fires,  each  man  revolving  irregulaily  on  his  axis,  trying  to  get 
himself  and  his  hlanket  dry. 

General  Butler  estalD&hed  his  bead-quarters  in  the  Gennan  shan- 
ty. An  officer,  who  had  been  scouting,  came  to  him  there  in  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  said ; 

"  I  am  informed,  general,  that  tHa  hill  is  mined,  and  that  we  are 
all  to  he  blown  up," 

"  Get  a  lantern,"  replied  the  general,  "  and  you  and  I  will  walk 
round  the  base  of  the  hiU,  and  see." 

They  found,  indeed,  deep  cavities  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  hut  these 
proved  to  be  places  whence  sand  had  been  dug  for  building.  After 
a  thorough  examination,  the  general  said : 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  blown  up  ;  but  if  we  are,  there  is  one 
comfort,  it  will  dry  us  all." 

Eetui-ning  to  his  shanty,  General  Butler,  sfill  as  wet  as  water 
could  make  him,  set  about  preparing  his  proclamation. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  note  from  the 
mayor,  which  showed  how  completely  his  movements  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  stonn.  The  note  had  been  written  during  the  pre- 
vious evening, 

"  I  have  just  been  informed,"  wrote  the  mayor,  "  that  you  have 
arrived  at  the  Camden  Station  with  a  large  body  of  troops  under 
your  command.  As  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  force  will  create  much 
surprise  in  the  community,  I  beg  to  be  informed  whether  you  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  remain  at  the  Camden  Station,  so  that  the  police 
may  be  notified,  and  proper  precautions  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace," 

The  mayor  had  not  long  to  wait  for  information.     An  extra  Clip- 
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per  of  the  morning,  containing  General  Butler's  proclamation, 
advised  all  Baltimore  of  liia  intentions.  That  document  read  as 
follows : 

"PROOLAIMATION. 

"DEPAliTMENT   OP   AkNAFOLIB, 

"Fedebal  Hill,  Baltimoee,  May  14,  1861. 

"  A  detachment  of  the  forces  of  the  Federal  goverameat,  nnder  ray  com- 
mand, have  occupied  tlie  city  of  Baltimore  for  tho  purpose,  among  otliL:r 
things,  of  enforcing  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  as  well  of  the  stato, 
if  requested  thereto  by  the  ciyil  authorities,  as  of  the  United  States  lawii, 
which  are  being  violated  within  its  limits  by  some  malignant  and  traitorous 
men;  and  in  order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the  Federal  government, 
of  Uie  fact  that  dae  city  and  all  the  well-intentioned  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  loyal  to  tlie  Union  and  the  Ooastitation,  and  are  to  be  so  regarded 
and  treated  by  all.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  misanderstanding  of  tlio 
purpose  of  the  govei'nment  may  be  prevented,  and  to  set  at  rest  all  un- 
founded, false,  and  seditions  rumors ;  to  relieve  all  apprehensions,  if  any  are 
felt,  by  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  community,  and  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly understood  by  all  traitors,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  that  rebellious 
acts  must  cease ;  I  hereby,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me,  as  commander 
of  the  department  of  Annapolis,  of  which  Baltimore  forms  a  part,  do  now 
command  and  make  known  that  no  loyal  and  well-disposed  oitiEen  will  bo 
disturbed  in  his  lawful  occupation  or  business;  that  private  property  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  men  under  my  command,  or  allowed  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  others,  escept  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  to  afford  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  in  rebellion  against  the  government  whether  here  or  else- 
where, all  of  which  property,  munitions  of  war,  and  that  fitted  to  aid  and 
support  the  rebellion,  will  be  seized  and  held  subject  to  confiscation,  and, 
therefore,  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  i-eport  tome  forthwith,  so  thatthelawfulnessof  their  occupation 
may  be  known  and  understood,  and  all  misconstructJon  of  their  doings  may 
he  avoided,  Ko  transportation  from  the  city  to  the  rebels  of  aiiicles  fitted 
to  aid  and  support  troops  in  the  field  will  be  permitted;  and  tlie  fact  of  such 
transportation,  after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  will  be  taken  and 

received  as  proof  of  ill^al  intention  on  the  part  of  the  consignors,  and  will 

render  the  goods  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

"  The  government  being  now  ready  to  receive  all  such  stores  and  supplies, 

arrangements  will  be  made  to  contract  for  them  immediately  to  the  owners; 

and  manufacturers  of  such  articles  of  equipment  and  clothing,  and  munitions 

of  war  and  provisions,  are  desired  to  keep  themselves  in  communication 

with  the  commissary-general,  in  order  that  tlieir  workshops  may  be  om- 
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ployed  for  loyal  purpose''  and  the  aitisiii'i  cf  tl  c  cit\  le'-unie  and  cwTy  on. 
thdr  profitable  oocupatiuna 

"Tlie  acting  assiatant-quartei master  and  oommioswT  ot  subsistence  of 
the  United  States  Iiere  stationed,  lias  been  instructed  to  proceed  and  fur- 
nish, at  tkir  prioea,  40  000  lationi  for  the  use  of  the  airay  of  the  United 
States;  and  ftirthev  sn^phes  will  be  diawn  from  the  city  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  its  capacity,  if  the  patiiotii  and  Inj  al  men  choose  so  to  furnish  anp- 

pii.>. 

"All  assemblages,  esiept  the  ordinaiy  police,  of  aimed  bodies  of  men, 
other  than  those  regnlailj  organized  and  oommiasioned  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, aud  acting  imdei  the  order?  ot  the  governor  thcieof,  for  dcill  and 
other  pnrposea,  are  forbidden  within  the  depaitraent 

"All  ofS.eera  of  the  militiaol  Mainland,  having  commind  witiiin  the  lim- 
its of  the  department,  are  ieqiieat<.d  to  leport  throagh  their  officers  forth- 
with to  the  general  in  command,  so  that  he  may  he  able  to  know  and  dis- 
tinguish the  regularly  commissioned  and  loyal  troops  of  Maryland,  from 
ai'med  bodies  who  may  claim  to  be  such. 

"  The  oi-dinary  operations  of  the  corporate  government  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  dvil  authorities,  will  not  be  interfered  with ;  bnt  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  aided  hy  all  the  power  of  the  commanding  general, 
upon  proper  call  being  made ;  and  all  such  authorities  are  cordially  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  general  in  command,  to  carry  oat  the  purposes  set 
forth  ia  the  proolomatioii,  so  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  may  be  shown  to 
the  country  to  be  what  she  is  in  fact,  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  Union,  tlio 
OonstitutioQ,  and  the  laws. 

"Koflag,  banner,  ensign  or  device  of  the  so-called  Confederate  StJites,  or 
any  of  them,  will  be  permitted  to  be  raised  or  shown  in  this  department ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  either  of  them  by  evil  disposed  persons  will  be  deem- 
ed, and  taken  to  be,  evidence  of  a  design  to  afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  To  make  it  the  more  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  far  more  relies  upon  the  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  than  upon  any  eshi- 
hition  of  force  ealonlated  to  intimidate  them  into  that  obedience  to  Uie  laM'a 
which  the  government  doubts  not  will  be  paid  Irom  inherent  respect 
and  love  of  order,  tiie  commanding  general  has  brought  to  the  city  with 
him,  of  the  many  thousand  troops  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  which 
might  be  at  once  concenti'ated  here,  scarcely  more  than  an  ordinary  guai'd  ■ 
and  until  it  ftuls  him,  he  will  continue  to  rely  upon  that  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  which  have  never  yet  been  found  wanting 
to  the  government  in  time  of  need.  The  general  in  command  deaii-es  to 
greet  and  treat  in  this  part  of  his  department  all  the  citizens  thereof  as 
fi-iends  and  brothers,  having  a  common  pui-pose,  a  common  loyalty,  and  a 
1  country.    Any  infractions  of  the  laws  by  tbe  troops  under  his 
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command,  or  any  diaorderlj',  uneoldierliko  conduct,  or  nny  interference  wiLli 
private  property,  lio  desires  to  KaTe  immediately  reported  to  him,  iind 
pledges  Mmself  tbat  if  any  soldier  so  far  forgets  himaelf  as  to  break  those 
laws  tliat  ha  lias  sworn  to  defend  and  enforce,  be  sball  be  most  rigorously 
punisked. 

"The  general  believes  tbat  if  tbe  anggeslJojis  and  requests  contwned  ia 
tbis  proclamation  are  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  oo-operatJon  of  all  good 
and  TTnion-loving  citizens,  and  peace,  and  quiet,  and  cei'tainty  of  future 
peace  and  qiuet  are  thus  restored,  business  will  tesnme  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, trade  take  the  place  of  dullness  and  inactivity,  efficient  labor  displaca 
idleness,  and  Baltimore  wiU  be  in  fact,  what  she  ia  entitled  to  be,  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  nation. 

"  Given  at  Baltimore  the  day  and  yeai'  herein  first  above  written. 
"Benj.  F.  BniLBii, 
"  BrigaAier-gcneral  commanding  d^artment  of  AnnapoUs.^* 

Not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  tbe  peace  occurred.  The  sug- 
gestions and  requests  of  the  general  were  observed.  There  was 
pleoty  of  private  growling,  and  some  small,  furtive  exhibitions  of 
disgust,  but  nothing  that  could  be  called  opposition.  Contraband 
gunpowder,  pikes,  anM  a,nd  provkions  were  SMzed.  The  Union 
flag  was  hoisted  tipon  buildings  belon^g  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  flag  of  treason  nowhere  appeared.  The  camp  equipage  of 
the  troopa  was  brought  in,  and  camps  were  formed  upon  the  hill. 
Rai-Iy  in  the  afternoon.  General  Butler  and  his  staff  mounted  their 
hoi-ses,  and  rode  leisurely  thi'ough  the  streets  to  the  Gilmore 
house,  where  they  dismounted,  and  strolled  into  the  dining-room 
and  dined ;  after  which  they  remounted,  and  enjoyed  a  longer  ride 
in  the  streets,  meeting  no  molestation,  exciting  much  muttered  re- 
mark. General  Butler  does  not  mount  a  horse  qnite  in  the  style 
of  a  London  guardsman.  In  mounting  before  the  Gilmore  house, 
across  a  wide  gutter,  he  had  some  little  difficulty  in  bestriding  hia 
horse,  which,  a  passing  traitor  observing,  gave  rise  to  the  report, 
promptly  conveyed  to  "Washington,  that  the  general  was  drunk 
that  day,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  Sv\ch  a  misfortune  is  it  to 
have  short  legs,  with  a  gutter  and  a  horse  to  get  over.  Fi'om  that 
time,  the  soldiers,  in  twos  and  threes,  walked  freely  about  the  city, 
exhilarated,  now  and  then,  by  a  little  half-suppressed  vituperation 
from  men,  and  a  ludicrous  display  of  petnlanee  on  the  part  of  lovely 
woman.    Often  they  were  stopped  in  the  streets  by  Umon  men. 
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who  shoolc  lliom  ■warmly  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  them  for  coming 
to  their  deliverance. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  man.  General  Butler  per- 
formed that  day,  one  of  his  day's  work.  At  night,  exhausted  to  an 
extreme,  for  ho  had  not  lain  down  in  forty  hours,  and  racked  with 
headache,  he  ventured  to  go  to  bed;  leaving  orders,  however,  that 
he  was  to  be  instantly  notified  if  anything  extraordinary  oeouiTed. 
It  perversely  happened  that  many  extraordinary  things  did  occur 
that  night.  Some  important  seizures  were  made;  some  valuable 
information  was  brought  in ;  many  plausible  rumors  gained  a  hear- 
ing ;  and,  consequently,  the  general  was  disturbed  about  ©very  half 
hour  during  the  night.  He  rose  in  the  morning  unrefreshed,  fever- 
ish, almost  sick.  His  feelings  may  be  imagined,  when,  at  half-past 
eight,  he  received  the  following  dispatch  from  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, dated  May  14th; 

"  Sir, — Your  hazardous  occupation  of  Baltimore  was  made  without 
my  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  without  my  approbation.  It  is  a 
God-send,  that  it  was  without  conflict  of  anna.  It  is,  also,  reported, 
that  you  have  sent  a  detachment  to  Frederick ;  but  this  is  impos- 
sible. Not  a  word  have  I  received  from  you  as  to  either  move- 
ment.    Let  me  heai'  from  you." 

This  epistle  was  not  precisely  what  General  Butler  thought  was 
due  to  an  officer  who,  with  nine  hundred  men,  had  done  what 
General  Scott  was  preparing  to  do  with  twelve  thousand.  It  was 
a  damper.  It  looked  like  a  rebuke  for  doing  his  duty  too  well. 
The  sick  general  took  it  much  to  heart;  not  for  his  own  sake  mere- 
ly; he  could  not  but  augur  iU  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  if  a  neat 
and  triumphant  little  audacity,  like  his  march  into  Baltimore,  was 
to  be  rewarded  with  an  immediate  snub  from  head-quarters.  Being 
only  a  militia  brigadier,  he  did  not  clearly  see  how  a  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  without  incui-ring  some  slight  risk,  now  and  then,  of  a 
conflict  of  arms. 

But  there  was  fittle  time  for  meditation.  There  were  duties  to 
be  done.  For  one  item,  he  had  Ross  Winans  a  prisoner  in  Fort 
McHenry ;  his  pikes  and  steam-gun  being  also  in  safe  custody,  T\-ith 
other  evidence  of  his  treason.  He  was  preparing  to  try  Mr.  Wi- 
nans by  court-martial,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr,  Cameron,  askmg  him 
not  to  interfere,  at  least,  not  to  release  him,  until  General  Butler 
could  go  to  Washington  and  explain  the  turpitude  of  his  gmlt.    It 
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Aras,  and  is,  tlie  general's  opinion,  that  the  Rnmmaiy  execntion  of  a 
traitor  worth  fifteen  millioas,  would  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
moral  strength  on  the  part  of  the  government,  sueh  as  the  times  re- 
quired. His  guilt  was  beyond  question.  If  there  is,  or  can  be,  such 
a  crime  as  treason  against  the  United  States,  this  man  had  com- 
mitted it,  not  in  language  only,  but  in  overt  aots,  numerous  and 
aggravated.  Mr.  Seward,  I  need  Bcarcoly  say,  took  a  ditfei-ent  view 
of  the  matter.  Winans  was  released.  Why  his  pikes  and  his  steam- 
gan  were  not  returned  to  him,  does  not  appear.  A  few  months 
after,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him  again  in  confinement. 

Notbing  would  appease  General  Soott  short  of  the  recall  of  Gen- 
eral Butler  from  Baltimore,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  ti'oops  from 
Federal  Hill.  General  Butler  was  recalled,  and  General  Cadwal- 
lader  mled  in  his  stead.  The  troops  were  temporarily  removed, 
and  General  Bntler  returned  to  Washington. 

That  the  president  did  not  oonour  with  the  rebuke  of  General 
Scott,  was  shown  by  his  immediately  offering  General  Butler  a  com- 
mission as  major-general,  and  tbe  command  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
That  the  secretary  of  war  did  not  concur  with  it,  I  infer  from  a 
passage  of  one  of  Ms  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh.  "I  always 
ssdd,"  wrote  Mr,  Cameron,  "  that  if  you  bad  been  left  at  Baltimore, 
the  rebellion  would  have  been  of  short  duration ;"  a  remark,  the 
full  significance  of  which  may,  one  day,  become  apparent  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  improperly  using 
the  papers  before  me,  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  cabinet 
held  the  opinion,  that  General  Butler's  recall  from  Baltimore  was 
solely  due  to  his  frustration  of  the  sublime  strategic  scheme  of 
taking  the  city  by  the  simultaneous  advance  of  four  columns  of 
three  thousand  men  each. 

The  people  made  known  their  opinion  of  General  Butler's  con- 
duct in  all  the  usual  ways.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, he  was  serenaded,  and  most  abundantly  cheered.  His 
little  speech  on  this  occasion  was  a  great  bit.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  it  was,  that  it  expressed,  without  exaggeration,  as  with- 
out suppression,  hia  habitual  feeling  respecting  the  war  into  which 
the  nation  was  groping  its  way.  He  talked  to  the  crowd  just  as  he 
bad  often  talked,  and  talks  to  a  knot  of  private  friends ; 

"Fbllow-Citizehs; — Your  cheers  for  the  old  commonwealbh  of  Massa- 
ohusetta  are  rightlj  bestowed.    Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  fought 
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for  tho  liberty  of  tlie  coTrntrj  in  tlio  revolution  were  the  men  of  iLisraiiliii- 
sctts.     It  ia  a  historical  fact,  to  which  I  take  pride  in  now  referring,  that  in 
the  revolution,  Maasaflhnaetta  sent  moi-e  men  Bouth  of  Maaon  and  Bison's 
lino  to  iight  for  the  oatiae  of  the  country,  than  all  the  aentheru  colonies  put 
together;  and  in  thia  second  war,  if  war  must  come,  to  proclaim  the  Dec- 
liiration  of  Independence  anew,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  establish 
the  TTnion  and  the  oonstitntion,  Maasaehnsetts  will  give,  if  neoeasary,  every 
man  in  her  bordera,  ay,  and  woman  1     [Cheers.]     I  trust  I  may  be  excused 
for  speaking  thus  of  Massaohusetta ;  but  I  am  confident  there  are  many 
within  the  Sound  of  my  voice  whose  hearts  heat  with  proud  n 
the  old  comraonwealth.     There  ia  this  difference,  I  will  say,  1 
southern  brothers  and  onrselves,  that  while  ws  love  our  atate  with  the  true 
love   of  a  son,  we  love  the  Union  and  the  eonntrj  with  an  equal  devo- 
tion,    [Loud    and  prolonged   applause.]    We    place    no    'state  lights' 
before,  above,  oi  beyond  the  Union.    [Cheers.]    To  ua  onr  couutry  is  firat, 
because  it  is  our  country  [thi'ee  cheers],  and  our  state  ia  uest  and  second, 
because  she  ia  a  part  of  our  country  and  our  state.    [Eenewed  applause.] 
Our  oath  of  alle^anoe  to  om-  country,  and  our  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
Bt*te,  are  interwreathed  harmoniously,  and  never  come  in  conflict  nor  clash. 
He  who  does  his  duty  to  the  Union,  does  Ms  duty  to  the  state ;  and  he  who 
does  his  duty  to  the  state  does  his  duty  to  the  Union — '  one  inseparable, 
now. and  for  ever.'    [Benewed  applause.]    As  I  look  upon  this  demonstra- 
tion of  yours,  I  believe  it  to  be  prompted  by  a  lovo  of  the  common  cause, 
and  our  common  country— a  country  so  great  and  good,  a  government  so 
Mild,  so  benefioeut,  that  the  hand  from  which  we  have  only  felt  kindness 
is  now  for  tlie  first  time  raised  in  ohastiaement.     [Applause.]     Many  things 
in  a  man's  life  may  be  worse  than  death.    So,  to  a  government  there  may 
be  many  things,  such  as  dishonor  and  disint^ralion,  worae  than  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,    [Cheers.]    Our  fathers  purchased  our  liberty  and  country 
for  us  at  an  immense  cost  of  treasure  and  blood,  and  by  the  bright  heavens 
above  us,  we  will  not  part  with  them  without  firat  paying  the  original  debt, 
and  the  interest  to  this  date  I     [Loud  cheers.]    We  have  in  our  veins  the 
same  blood  as  they  abed ;  we  have  the  same  power  of  endurance,  the  same 
love  of  liberty  and  law.     We  will  hold  as  a  brother  him  who  stands  by  the 
Union ;  we -will  hold  as  an  enemy  Mm  who  would  strike  from  its  constella- 
tion a  single  star.     [Applause.]    But,  I  hear  some  one  say,  '  Shall  we  carry 
on  this  fratricidal  war!    Shall  we  shed  our  brotliers'  blood,  and  meet  in. 
(U'ras 'our  brothers  in  the  South?"    I  would  say,  '  As  onr  fathers  difl  not 
hesitate  to  strike  the  mother  oonntiy  in  the  defense  of  our  rights,  so  we 
(iliould  not  heatate  to  meet  the  brother  as  they  did  the  mother.'     If  tliis 
unholy,  this  fratricidal  war,  ia  forced  upon  us,  I  say,  *  "Woe,  woe  to  them 
who  have  made  the  neceasity.     Our  hands  are  clean,  our  hearts  are  pure ; 
but  the  Union  must  be  preserved  [intense  cheering.    When  ailenee  was 
restored,  he  continued]  at  all  hazard  of  money,  and,  if  need  be,  of  every 
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life  this  side  the  arotio  regions.  [Cheers.]  If  the  36,000  northern  soldiers 
wlio  are  here,  are  cut  oS;  m  sis  weeks  BO  000  will  take  their  place  and  if 
they  die  by  fever,  paatileiiQe,  or  the  sword  a  qnnrtei  of  a  million  will  take 
their  place,  iall  our  army  of  the  reserre  will  be  i\  omea  with  then  broom- 
stioks,  to  drive  every  enemy  into  the  gnlf.  [Cheeia  anil  laughter  ]  I  have 
neither  fear  nor  doubt  of  the  issue.  I  feel  only  honor  and  dismaj  foi  those 
who  hay©  made  xhe  war.  God  help  themi  we  are  here  fcr  om  nghts,  for 
oui"  country,  for  our  flag.  Our  faces  are  let  south  and  there  shall  he  no 
footstep  backward.  [Immense  applause.]  He  is  mistalten  ^ho  supposes 
we  can  be  intimidated  by  threats  or  of^oled  by  compiomise  Tlie  day  of 
compromise  is  past. 

"The  government  must  be  sustdned  [cheers] ,  and  when  it  is  sustained, 
we  shall  give  everybody  in  the  Union  their  rights  nnder  the  oonatitution,  as 
we  always  have,  and  everybody  outside  of  the  Union  the  steel  of  the  Union, 
till  they  shall  oome  under  the  Union.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of  '  good,  go 
on.']  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  speech  making ;  but  if  you  will  go 
home  to  yonr  beds,  and  the  government  will  let  me,  I  will  go  south  fight- 
ing for  the  Union,  and  you  will  follow  me."* 

A  difiereiit  scene  awaited  him  the  next  moniing  in  tlie  office  of 
the  lieutenaat-general,  respecting  which  it  is  best  to  say  little.  lie 
bore  the  lecture  for  half  an  hour  without  replying.  But  General 
Butler's  patience  nn3er  unworthy  treatment  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
hausted. It  was  exhausted  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the  specta- 
cle of  cumbrous  inefficiency  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
then  presented,  and  continued  long  to  present,  was  sach  as  to 
grieve  and  alarm  every  man  acquainted  with  it,  who  had  also  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  formidahle  task  to  which  the  country 
had  addressed  itself.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  relate,  that  General 
Butler,  on  reaching  his  apartment,  was  so  deeply  moved  by  what 
had  passed,  and  by  the  inferences  he  could  but  draw  hy  wliat  had 
passed,  that  he  buret  into  hysteric  sobs,  which  he  found  himself,  for 
some  minute,  unable  to  repre^.  And,  what  was  worse,  he  had 
seiiona  thoughts  of  declining  the  proffered  promotion,  and  going 
home  to  resume  Ms  practice  at  the  bar.  Not  that  his  zeal  had 
flagged  in  the  cause ;  but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  man  of  enterprise  and  energy  would  be  allov.'ut^i  to 
do  anything  of  moment  to  promote  the  cause. 
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The  president  had  no  leetaro  to  "bestow  upon  General  Bntlor ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compUment  and  congratulation.  lie  urged 
him  to  accept  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  use  the  same 
energy  in  retaking  Norfolk  as  he  had  displayed  at  Annapolis 
and  Ballimore.  After  a  day'a  consideration,  the  general  said  he 
was  willing  enough  to  accept  the  proffered  promotion  and  the 
command  of  the  fortress,  if  he  could  have  the  means  of  being 
useful  there.  Aa  a  base  for  active  operations.  Fortress  Monroe 
was  good ;  he  only  objected  to  it  as  a  conTenient  tomb  for  a 
trowbleaome  militia  general.  Could  he  have  four  Massachusetts 
regiments,  two  batteries  of  field  ardllei-y,  and  the  other  requisites 
for  a  successful  advance  ?  ITot  that  Massachusetts  troops  were 
better  than  others,  only  he  knew  them  better,  and  they  him.  Yes, 
he  could  have  them,  and  should,  and  whatever  else  he  needed  for 
effective  action.  An  active,  energetic  campaign  was  precisely  the 
thing  dedred  and  expected  of  him,  and  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  render  such  a  campaign  possible. 
This  being  understood,  he  joyfully  accepted  the  commission  and 
the  command.  General  Butler's  commission  as  major-general  datea 
irom  May  16th,  two  days  after  his  thunderous  march  into  Balti- 
more. He  is  now,  therefore,  in  rmlity,  the  senior  major^eneral  in 
the  sei-vice  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  General  McClellan 
and  General  Banks  were  stiU  in  the  pay  of  their  respective  railroad 
companies  ;  General  Dis  was  at  home  ;  General  Fremont  was  in 
Europe,  attending  to  his  private  affairs. 

May  20th,  General  Bntler  received  orders  fi'ora  General  Scott  for 
Ids  guidance  at  the  scene  of  his  futufe  labors : 

"  You  will  proceed,"  "wrote  tbe  lieutenant-genera],  "to  Fortress  Monroe 
and  assume  tiie  command  of  that  post,  when  Colonel  Dimmiok  will  limit 
bis  command  to  the  r^ular  ti-oops  oompowng  a  part  of  its  garrison,  but 
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will,  hj  himself  and  liis  officers,  give  each  aid  in  tlie  instructioa  of  tha 
Tolunteei's  as  jou  may  direct. 

"Besides  the  present  garrison  of  Tortress  Monroe,  consisting  of  such  com- 
panies of  regular  artillery,  portions  of  two  Massachusetts  regiments  of 
volunteers,  and  a  regiment  of  Vermont  volnnteers,  nine  additional  regi- 
ments of  volnnteers  fi.'om  Sew  York  may  soon  be  expected  there.  Only  a 
small  portion,  if  any,  of  these  can  be  oonyenientiy  quartered  or  encamped 
in  the  fort,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  area  of  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  esercises  on  the  ground.  The  nine  additional  regiments  must, 
therefoi'C,  be  encamped  in  the  best  positions  outside  of  and  as  near  the 
fort  as  may  be.  For  this  pm^ose  it  is  hoped  that  a  pine  foi-est  north  of 
the  foi't,  near  the  bay,  may  be  found  to  furnish  the  neoessaiy  gronnd  and 
shade  for  some  three  thousand  men,  though  somewhat  distant  from  di-inh- 
ing  and  cooking  water.  This,  as  well  as  feed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  camp  on  wheels.  The  quai'termaster's  department  has  been 
instmoted  to  furnish  the  necessary  vehicles,  casks,  and  draft  animals.  The 
war  gamson  of  Portress  Monroe,  against  a  formidable  army,  provided  with 
an  ade<[uat«  siege  train,  is  about  2,500  men.  You  will  soon  have  there,  in- 
side and  out,  near  three  times  that  number.  Assmning  1,500  as  a  gamson 
adequate  to  resist  any  probable  attack  in  the  next  six  months,  or,  at  least, 
for  many  days  or  w'eelts,  you  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  force,  nn- 
der  your  command,  disposable  for  aggressive  purposes  and  employ  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  In  respect  to  more  distant  operations,  you  may  expect  speciflo  instrnc- 
tions  at  a  later  date.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the 
following  objects:  1st.  ITot  to  let  the  enemy  erect  batteries  to  annoy  for- 
tress Monroe;  2d,  To  capture  any  batteries  the  enemy  may  have  within 
a  half  day's  march  of  you,  and  which  may  be  reached  by  land ;  8d,  The 
same  in  respect  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  at  or  about  Oraney  Mand,  though 
requiring  water  craft ;  and  4th.  To  menace  and  to  recapture  tiie  navy 
yard  at  Gosport,  in  order  to  complete  its  destruction,  with  its  contents, 
except  what  it  may  be  practicable  to  bring  away  in  safety.  It  is  expected 
that  you  put  yourself  into  free  communication  irith  the  commander  of  the 
TT,  S.  naval  forces  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  invite  his  corfial  co-operation 
with  you  in  all  operations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  water,  and  no  doubt 
ha  will  have  received  corresponding  instructions  from  the  Navy  Depart- 

"Boldness  in  exeontion  is  nearly  always  necessary;  but  in  planning  and 
fitting  out  expeditions  or  detachments,  great  cuxsumspection  is  a  virtue.  In 
important  cases,  where  time  clearly  permits,  be  sure  to  submit  yoiu"  plans 
and  ask  insti'uctions  from  higher  anthority. 

"  Communicate  with  me  often  and  fully  on  all  matters  important  to  the 


May  22d,  at  eiglit  o'clock  in  the  moniing,  the  guns  of  the  for- 
tress saluted  General  Bufcler  as  the  commander  of  the  post ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  ceremonies  of  his  anival  were  over,  he  proceeded  to 
look  about  him,  to  learn  what  it  was  that  had  fallen  to  his  share. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  piirauit  ol 


Fortress  Monroe  is  a  sixty-five  acre  field,  ■ffith  a  low,  massive  ■ 
stone  wall  around  it ;  big,  Hack  guns  peering  through  and  over 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  of  canal  wound  round  its 
base.  Inside,  are  long  barraeks,  hospitals,  a  little  chapel,  trees, 
avenues  of  trees,  gardens,  parade-grovmds,  green  lawns,  gravel 
walks ;  and,  in  the  midst,  surroanded  by  trees  and  garden,  a  solid, 
broad,  slate-peaked  mansion,  the  n^idenee  of  the  commander  of  the 
post.  Old  Point  Comfort,  broadening  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to 
form  a  peninsula,  seems  made  to  be  the  site  of  a  fort,  and  such 
it  m.ust  remain  as  long  as  man  w^ages  war.  Whoever  holds  it,  and 
knows  how  to  use  it,  is  master  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ; 
for  it  either  commands  or  threatens,  and  can  be  used  so  as  to  con- 
ti^ol  their  navigable  rivei-s,  their  harbors,  and  their  raih-oad  connec- 
tions with  the  South.  The  Southern  Confederacy,  so  called,  must 
have  it,  or  retire  to  the  Gulf.  Without  it,  the  Confederacy  is  noth- 
ing ;  and  the  plaee  can  only  be  taken  by  a  naval  power  superior 
to  that  of  the  tlaited  States,  or  by  treachery.  If  it  had  been  built 
with  a  prophetic  view  to  the  events  of  the  last  three  years,  the  site 
could  not  have  been  better  selected  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  That  it  has  not  been  used  with  all  the  effect  it  might  have 
been,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  new  commandant,  as  shall  soon  be 
demonstrated. 

The  country  around  it,  on  the  m^nland,  is  level;  the  soil,  as 
Winthrop  describes  it,  a  fine  fertile  loam,  easily  running  to  dost  as 
the  English  air  does  to  fog ;  the  woods  dense  and  beautiful ;  the 
roads,  miserable  cart  tracks ;  the  cattle  "  scallawags,"  the  people 
ditto ; .  the  farm  houses  dilapidated  and  mean ;  such  dens  as  a 
northern  drayman  would  have  disdained,  and  a  hod-carrier  only 
occupied  on  oompukioa.  A  country  settled  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  but  not  as  pleasant,  nor  as  commodious,  nor  as  popu- 
lated, nor  as  civilized,  as  a  county  of  Minnesota  only  smweyed  ten 
years  ago.  But  many  of  the  people,  though  of  incredibly  con- 
ti'-icted  intelligence,  were  kmd  and  hospitable,  and,  as  events  have 
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shown,  brave  and  enduring.  If  life  seemed  stagnant  in  that  region, 
there  was  in  it  a  latent  energy  and  force,  ■which  poor  Winthrop  did 
not  suspect,  but  which,  however  misdireoted,  he  would  have  beeu 
among  the  first  to  recognize.  Life  stagnant  is  not  bo  fatal  as  life 
wasted  of  its  raw  material- 

This  huge  fort  was  one  of  the  hinges  of  the  stable-door  which 
was  shut  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen,  in  the  war  of  1812.  It 
had  never  beeu  used  for  warlike  pui-poses,  and  had  been,  nsually, 
garnsoned  by  a  company  or  two,  or  three,  of  regular  troops,  who 
paraded  and  drilled  in  its  wide  expanses  with  listless  ptmctndity, 
and  fished  in  the  surrounding  waters,  or  strolled  about  the  adjacent 
village.  Colonel  Dimniick  was  the  commandant  of  the  post  when 
the  war  broke  out ;  a  faithful,  noble-minded  officer,  who,  with  his 
one  man  to  eight  yards  of  rampai-t,  kept  Virginia  from  clutching 
the  prize.  Two  or  three  thousand  volunteers  had  since  made  their 
way  to  the  fortress,  and  were  encamped  on  its  gi-ounds. 

General  Butler  soon  discovered  that  of  the  many  things  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  post,  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  one  only,  namely, 
men.  There  was  not  one  horse  belonging  to  the  garrison;  nor  one 
cart  nor  wagon.  Provision  barrels  had  to  be  rolled  from  the  land- 
ing to  the  fort,  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  There  was  no  well  or 
spring  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  but  cisterns  only,  filled  with 
rain-water,  which  had  given  out  the  summer  before  when  there 
were  but  four  hundred  men  at  the  post.  Of  ammunition,  he  had 
but  five  thousand  rounds,  less  than  a  round  and  a  half  per  man  of 
the  kind  suited  to  the  greater  number  of  the  muskets  brought  by 
the  volunteers.  The  fort  was  getting  over-orowded  with  troops, 
and  more  were  hourly  expected;  he  would  have  nine  more  regi- 
ments in  a  few  days.  Room  must  be  found  for  the  new  comers 
outside  the  walls.  He  found,  too,  that  he  had,  in  his  vicinity,  an 
active,  numerous,  increasing  enemy,  who  were  busy  fortifying 
points  of  land  opposite  or  near  the  fort;  points  essential  for  his 
purposes.  The  garrison  was,  in  efiect,  penned  up  in  the  peninsula ; 
a  rebel  picket  a  mile  distant ;  a  rebel  fiag  waving  from  Hampton 
Bridge  in  sight  of  the  fortress;  rebel  forces  preparing  to  hem  in  the 
fortrMS  on  every  side,  as  they  had  done  Sumter;  rumor,  ae  usual, 
magnifying  their  numbers  tenfold.  Colonel  Dimmick  had  been  able 
to  seize  and  hold  the  actual  property  of  the  government;  no  more. 
Water  being  the  most  immediate  necessity.  General  Butler  di- 
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vected  his  attention,  first  of  all,  to  securing  a  more  trustworthy  sup- 
ply. Can  the  artesian  well  be  speedily  finished,  which  was  begun 
long  ago,  and  then  suspended?  It  could,  thought  Colonel  de 
Euasy,  of  the  engiueera,  who,  at  once,  at  the  general's  request,  con- 
sulted a  contractor  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  api-ing  a  mile  from 
the  fortress,  which  furnished  700  G;allons  a  day  Can  the  water  be 
conducted  to  the  forti^ess  by  a  temponry  pipe  "  It  can,  reported 
the  colonel  of  engineers  ;  and  the  geneiil  ordered  it  done.  Mean- 
wiiile,  water  from  Baltimore,  at  two  cents  i  gallon.  To-morrow, 
Colonel  Phelpg,  with  his  Vermonter's  shnll  cross  to  Hampton, 
reconnoiter  the  countiy,  and  see  if  there  is  goo  1  camping  ground 
in  that  dii-ection;  for  the  pine  foiest  suggested  by  General  Scott 
was  reported  by  Colonel  de  Russy  to  be  unhealthy  as  well  aa 
waterless.  In  a  day  or  two,  Couamodore  Stringham,  urged  thereto 
by  General  Butler,  would  have  shelled  OYit  the  rising  battery  at 
Sewall's  Point,  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  ordered  away  to  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  harbor.  Already  the  general  had  an  eya 
upon  Newport  News,  eleven  miles  to  the  south,  directly  upon  one 
of  the  roads  he  meant  to  take  by  and  by,  when  the  promised  means 
of  offensive  warfare  arrived.  Word  was  brought  that  the  enemy 
had  an  eye  upon  it,  too;  and  General  Butler  determined  to  be 
there  before  them.  That  rolling  of  barrels  fi-om  the  landing  woalcl 
never  do  ;  on  this  first  day,  the  general  ordered  surveys  and  esti- 
mates for  a  railroad  between  the  wharf  and  the  fortress.  The  men 
were  eating  hard  biscuit:  he  directed  the  construction  of  a  new 
bake-house,  that  they  might  have  bread. 

The  next  day,  as  every  one  remembers,  Colonel  Phelpa  niade  his 
reconnoissance  in  Hampton  and  its  vicinity — not  without  a  show  of 
opposition.  Upon  approaching  the  bridge  over  Hampton  Creek, 
Colonel  Phelps  perceived  that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  bridge. 
Rushing  foTwai-d  at  the  double-quick,  the  men  tore  off  the  bunting 
planks  and  quickly  extingukhed  the  fire ;  then  marching  into  the 
village,  completed  their  reconnoissance,  and  perfonned  some  evolu- 
tions for  the  edification  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel  Phelps  met 
there  several  of  his  old  West  Point  comrades,  whom  he  warned  of 
the  inevitable  failure  of  their  bad  cause,  and  advised  them  to  aban- 
don it  in  time.  The  general  liimself  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and 
took  a  ride  of  seven  miles  in  the  enemy's  country  that  afternoon, 
stOi  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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One  noticeable  tiling  was  reported  lay  the  troops  on  their  return. 
It  was,  that  the  negroes,  to  a  man,  were  the  tiTisting,  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  Union  soldiers.  They  were  all  glee  and  welcome  ; 
and  Colonel  Phelps  and  his  men  were  the  last  people  in  the  woild 
to  he  backward  in  responding  to  their  salntatione.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  in  evei-y  worthy  black  man  and  woman  in  the 
South  the  Union  could  find  a  helping  friend  if  it  would.  By  what- 
ever free-masonry  it  was  brought  about,  the  negroes  received  the 
impression,  that  day,  that  those  Vermonters  and  themselves  were 
on  the  same  side. 

This  Colonel  Phelps  is  one  of  the  remarkable  figures  of  the  war. 
A  tall,  loose-jointed,  stout-hearted,  benignant  man  of  fifty,  the  soul 
of  honesty  and  goodness.  It  had  been  his  fortune,  before  his  retu-e- 
ment  from  the  arm.y,  to  be  stationed  for  many  years  in  the  Sonth. 
For  the  last  thirty  yeai's,  if  any  one  had  desired  to  test,  with  the  ut- 
most possible  severity,  a  New  Englander's  manhood  and  mtelligenr  e, 
the  way  to  do  it  was  to  make  him  an  officer  of  the  United  Stites 
army,  and  station  him  in  a  slave  state.  If  there  was  any  lurk- 
ing atom  of  baseness  in  him,  slavery  woiild  be  sure  to  find  it 
out,  and  work  npon  it  to  the  corruption  of  the  entire  min  If 
there  was  even  defective  intelligence  or  weakness  of  will,  is  suieh 
as  be  continued  to  live  there,  he  would,  at  last,  be  tonnd  to  ha\e 
yielded  to  the  seducing  influence,  and  to  have  lost  his  moral  sense 
first  endui-ing,  then  tolerating,  defending,  applauding,  participating 
For  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  must  either  debauch  or 
violently  repel  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  live  long  in  the  hourly  con- 
templation of  it.  There  can  be  no  medium  or  moderation.  No 
man  can  hate  slavery  a  little,  or  like  it  a  little,  It  must  either  spoil 
or  madden  bim  if  he  lives  with  it  long  enough.  Colonel  Phelps 
stood  the  test;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  long  dwelling  upon 
wrongs  which  he  conld  do  nothing  to  redress,  the  long  contempla- 
tion of  snffenng  which  he  could  not  stir  to  relieve,  impaired,  in  some 
degree,  the  healthiness,  the  balance  of  his  mind.  He  seemed,  at 
times,  a  man  of  one  idea.  With  such  tenderne^  as  his,  such  quick- 
ness and  depth  of  moral  feeling,  it  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  go  raving 
mad.  When  the  war  began,  he  was  at  home  upon  his  farm,  a  man 
of  wealth  for  i-ural  Vermont;  and  now  he  was  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
commanding  a  regiment  of  three  months'  militia;  a  veiy  model  of 
a  noble,  brave,  modest,  and  righteous  warrior,  full  in  the  belief  that 
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the  longed-for  time  of  deliverance  had  come,  It  was  a  strange 
coming  together,  this  of  the  Masaachnaetts  democrat  and  the  Ver- 
mont abolitionist — hoth  armed  in  the  same  cause.  General  Butler 
felt  ail  the  worth  of  his  new  friend,  and  they  worked  together  with 
ahundant  harmony  and  good-wilL 

Colonel  Phelps's  reconnoissance  led  to  the  selection  of  a  spot  l>e- 
tween  Hampton  and  the  fort  for  an  encampment.  The  next  day. 
General  Bntier  went  in  person  to  Newport  News,  and,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  taking  oonamand  of  the  poet,  had  a  competent  force  at 
that  vital  point,  intrenching  and  fortifying.  Meanwhile,  in  exten- 
sIto  dispatches  to  head-quarters,  he  had  made  known  to  General 
Scott  his  situation  and  his  wants.  He  ^ked  for  horses,  vehicles, 
ammunition,  field-artilleiy,  and  a  small  force  of  cavalry.  Also  (for 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  shore  batteries),  he  asked  for  fifty  surf- 
boata,  "  of  such  construction  ae  the  lieutenant-general  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  the  landing  at  Vera  Craz,  the  efficiency  and  adapfc- 
edness  of  which  has  passed  into  history."  He  asked  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  artesian  well,  and  the  construction  of  the  short  railroad. 
He  justified  the  occupation  of  Newport  News,  on  the  ground  that 
it  lay  close  to  the  obvioas  highway,  by  water,  to  Richmond,  upon 
which  already  General  Butler  had  cast  a  general's  eye. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  post,  the 
event  occurred  which  will  for  ever  connect  the  name  of  General 
Batler  with  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America, 
Colonel  Phelps's  visit  to  Hampton  had  thrown  the  white  inhabitants 
into  such  alarm  that  most  of  them  prepared  for  fiight,  and  many 
left  thdr  homes  that  night,  never  to  see  them  again.  In  the  confu- 
sion three  negroes  escaped,  and,  making  their  way  across  the 
bridges,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  Union  picket,  saying  that  their 
master,  Colonel  Mallory,  was  about  to  remove  them  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  work  upon  rebel  fortifications  there,  far  away  from  their 
wives  and  children,  who  were  to  be  left  in  Hampton.  They  were 
brought  to  the  fortress,  and  the  circumstance  was  reported  to  the 
general  in  the  morning.  He  questioned  each  of  them  separately, 
and  the  truth  of  their  story  became  manifest.  He  needed  laborers. 
He  was  aware  that  the  rebel  batteries  that  were  rising  around  him 
were  the  work  chiefly  of  slaves,  without  whose  assistance  they 
could  not  have  been  erected  in  time  to  give  him  trouble.  He 
wished  to  keep  these  men.     The  garrison  wished  them  kept.     Tho 
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country  would  have  deplored  or  resented  tlie  sending  of  tlicra 
away.  If  thoj  hiid  been  Colonel  Malloiy's  horses,  or  Colone!  Mal- 
lory's  Bpades,  or  Colonel  Mallory's  percuBsioii  caps,  he  would  have 
seized  them  aud  used  them,  without  hesitation.  Why  not  property 
more  valuable  for  the  pui-poses  of  the  rebellion  than  any  other  ? 

He  pronounced  the  electric  words,  "  These  men  are  Costkaband 
0¥  War  ;  set  them  at  work." 

"  An  epigram,"  as  Winthrop  remarlcs,  "  abolished  slavery  iu 
the  United  States."  The  word  took ;  for  it  gave  the  country  ;in 
exo«se  for  doing  what  it  was  longing  to  do.  Every  one  remem- 
bers how  relieved  the  "  coiiservntive"  portion  of  the  people  fek, 
when  they  found  that  the  slaves  could  be  used  on  the  side  of  tlie 
TJnion,  without  giving  Kentucky  a  new  argument  against  it,  Ken- 
tucky, at  that  moment,  controlling  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. "The  South,"  said  Wendell  Phillips,  in  a  recent  speech, 
"  fought  to  sustain  slavery,  and  the  North  fought  not  to  have  it 
hurt.  But  Batler  pronounced  that  magic  word,  '  contraband,'  and 
summoned  the  negro  into  the  arena.  It  wai  a  poor  word.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  sound  law ;  but  Lord  Chatham  ssud,  '  niilhn 
liher  homo'  is  coarse  Latin,  but  it  is  worth  all  the  classics.  Con- 
traband is  a  bad  word,  and  may  be  bad  law,  but  it  is  worth  all 
the  Constitution ;  for  in  a  moment  of  critical  emergency  it  sum- 
moned the  saving  elements  into  the  national  arena,  and  it  showed 
the  government  how  far  the  sound  fiber  of  the  nation  extended." 

By  the  time  the  three  negroes  were  comfortably  at  work  upon 

the  new  bake-house,  (Jeneral  Butler  received  the  following  brief 

epistle,  signed,  "  J.  B.  Carey,  major-acting,  Virginia  volunteers  :" 

"Be  pleased  to  designate  some  time  and  place  when  it  will  l>e 

agreeable  to  you  to  accord  me  a  pei-sonal  interview." 

The  general  complied  with  the  request.  In  the  afternoon  two 
groups  of  horsemen  m%ht  have  been  seen  approaching  one  another 
on  the  Hampton  road,  a  mile  from  the  fort.  One  of  these  consisted 
of  General  Batlar  and  two  of  his  stafii  Major  Fay  and  Captain 
Eaggerty ;  the  other,  of  Major  Carey  and  two  or  three  friends. 
Major  Carey  and  Gleneral  Butler  were  old  political  allies,  having 
acted  in  concert  both  at  Charleston  and  at  Baltimore — hard-shell 
democrats  both.  After  an  exchange  of  courteous  salutations,  and 
the  introduction  of  companions,  the  oonfei-ence  began.  The  conver- 
sation was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recalled,  in  these  words : 
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Major  Carey:  "I  hive  sought  this  mteivien  bii  tor  the  pur 
pose  of  aacertaiiiing  Hpon  what  yiiueiplea  you  intend  to  condu  t 
the  war  in  this  neighhoihood 

The  general  bowed  his  wilhnj,Tie=!S  to  give  the  infoi-mition  de 

Major  Carey:  "I  ask  first  whether  i  passage  through  the 
hlockaihng  fleet  will  be  allow  el  to  the  famihes  of  eitiaens  of 
Virgmii,  who  miy  leeue  to  g)  noith  oi  south  to  a  pHce  ot 
safet>  ' 

Gencnl  Butler  "The  pieseni,e  of  the  families  of  helligeients  is 
always  the  he&t  hostage  tor  then  ^cod  behavioi  One  of  the 
objects  ot  tho  hloetale  i«  tu  pievent  the  idmi^siou  af  sun  lie? 
of  piovieiona  into  Viigmia,  while  she  continues  m  an  attitule 
hostile  to  the  government  Reduomg  the  number  of  consun 
era  would  necesadnly  tenl  to  the  po'^tponement  ot  the  object  m 
view.  Besides,  the  pass'jge  of  vessels  through  the  hlockade  wonl  I 
involve  an  amount  of  Kbor  in  the  wiy  of  suneillanee,  to  pievent 
ahuse,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  peifoim  I  am  undei  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  refasing  the  privilege 

Major  Carey;  "Will  the  passage  of  tunilies  le  irin^  to  q 
north  be  permitted?" 

Genera!  Butler:  "With  the  exception  of  an  mteiruption  it 
Baltimoi-e,  which  has  now  been  lisposed  of  the  travel  of  peaeealle 
ciUzens  through  the  Noith  has  not  heeii  hindeied  and  as  to  the  in 
ternal  line  thi-ough  Virginia,  youi  fiiends  have,  foi  the  present,  en- 
tire control  of  it.  The  authorities  at  Washington  can  judge  better 
than  I  upon  this  point,  and  travelei-s  can  well  go  that  way  in  reach- 
ing the  North." 

Major  Carey :  "  I  am  informed  that  three  negroes,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Mallory,  have  escaped  within  your  lines.  I  am  Colonel 
Mallory's  agent,  and  have  charge  of  his  property.  What  do  yon 
intend  to  do  with  regard  to  those  negroes  ?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  propose  to  retain  them." 

Major  Carey :  "  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  set  aside  your  constitu- 
tional obligations  ?" 

General  Butler :  "  I  mean  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Virginia, 
as  expressed  in  her  ordmanoe  of  secession,  passed  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  am  uiidei  no  constitutional  obligations  to  a  foreign 
country,  which  Vu'giuia  now  claim**  to  be." 
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Major  Carey :  "  But  you  say,  we  canH  secede,  and  so  you.  can 
not  consistently  detain  the  negroes." 

General  Butler :  "  But  yon  eay,  you  have  seceded,  and  so  yon 
c^m  not  consistently  claim  them.  I  sLall  detain  the  negroes  as  con- 
traband of  war.  You  are  using  tbem  upon  your  batteries.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  used  for  or  against  the 
government.  Nevertheless,  though  I  greatly  need  the  labor  which 
Iiaa  providentially  fallen  into  my  hands,  if  Colonel  Mallory  will 
come  into  the  fort  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  his  negroes,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  hire  them 
from  him." 

Major  Carey:  "  Colonel  Mallory  is  absent." 
The  interview  here  terminated,  and  each  party,  with  polite  fare- 
well, went  its  way. 

This  was  on  Friday,  May  24.  On  Sunday  morning,  eight  more 
negroes  came  in,  and  were  received.  On  Monday  morning,  forty- 
seven  more,  of  all  ages;  men,  women,  and  children;  several  whole 
femiUea  among  them.  In  the  afternoon,  twelve  men,  good  field 
hands,  aiTived.  And  they  continued  to  como  in  daily,  in  tens, 
twenties,  thirties,  till  the  number  of  contrabands  in  the  various 
camps  numbered  more  than  nine  hundred.  A  oommisaoner  of 
negro  affairs  was  appointed,  who  taught,  fed,  and  governed  them  ; 
who  reported,  after  several  weeks'  experience,  that  they  worked 
well  and  cheerfully,  required  no  urging,  and  perfectly  compre- 
hended him  when  he  told  them  that  they  were  as  much  entitled  to 
freedom  as  himself.  They  were  gentle,  docile,  careful  and  efficient 
laborers ;  their  demeanor  dignified,  their  convei-sation  always 
decent. 

General  Butler's  correspondence  with  the  government  on  this 
subject  is  not  forgotten  ;  but  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  repeated 
here.  He  merely  related  his  interview  with  Major  Carey  in  liis 
first  letter  to  General  Scott,  and  asked  for  instructions.  In  his 
second  iMepatch,  dated  May  2'?th,  he  referred  to  the  subject  agsiin. 
"Since  I  wrote  my  last,"  he  observed,  "the  question  in  regai-d 
to  slave  property  is  becoming  one  of  very  serious  magnitude.  The 
inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  using  their  negroes  in  the  batteries,  and 
are  preparing  to  send  their  women  and  children  south.  The  es- 
capes from  them  are  very  numerous,  and  a.  squad  has  come  in  this 
mornmg,  and  my  pickets  are  brining  their  women  and  children. 
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Of  coTirso  these  oan  not  te  dealt  with  upon  the  tiieory  on  which  I 
designed  to  treat  the  services  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  ivho 
might  come  within  my  lines,  and  of  ■which  I  gave  you  a  detailed 
account  in  my  last  dispatch. 

"  I  am  in  tie  utmost  doubt  what  to  do  with  this  species  of  prop- 
erty. Tip  to  this  time  I  have  had  come  within  my  lines  men  and 
women,  with  their  children,  entire  families,  each  family  belonging 
to  the  same  owuer.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  employ,  as  I 
can  do  veiy  profitably,  the  able-bodied  persons  in  the  party,  issuing 
proper  food  for  the  support  of  all,  and  charging  gainst  their  ser- 
vices the  expense  of  care  and  sustenance  of  the  non-lahorei^s,  keep- 
ing a  strict  and  accui'ate  account  as  well  of  the  services  as  of  the 
expenditures,  having  the  worth  of  the  eevvices,  and  the  cost  of  the 
expenditure  determined  by  a  board  of  survey  hereafter  to  be  de- 
tailed. I  know  of  no  other  manner  in  which  to  dispose  of  this  sxib- 
jeet,  and  the  qu^tions  connected  therewith.  As  a  mattei'  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  insui-gents  it  will  be  of  very  great  moment,  the  number 
that  I  now  have  amounting,  as  I  am  informed,  to  what  in  goocl 
times  would  be  of  the  value  of  160,000. 

"  Twelve  of  these  negi'oes,  I  am  informed,  have  escaped  from  &<: 
erection  of  the  batteries  on  Sewail's  Point,  which  fired  on  my  expe- 
dition as  it  passed  by  out  of  range.  As  a  means  of  oflense,  there- 
fore, in  the  enemy's  hands,  these  negroes,  when  able-bodied,  are  of 
great  importance.  Without  them  tlie  batteries  could  not  have  been 
erected,  at  least  for  many  weeks.  As  a  mihtary  question,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  deprives  their  master  of  their 
services, 

"  How  can  this  be  done  ?  As  a  political  question,  and  a  question 
of  humanity,  can  I  receive  the  services  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  and 
not  take  the  childi-en?  Of  the  humanitarian  aspect  I  have  no  doubt ; 
of  the  political  one  I  have  no  right  to  judge.  I  therefore  submit 
all  this  to  your  better  judgment ;  and,  as  these  questions  have  a 
political  aspect,  I  have  ventured,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  wi'ong  in  so 
doing,  to  duplicate  the  parts  of  my  dispatch  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  forward  them  to  the  secretary  of  war." 
The  secretary  replied.  May  30Ui :  "  Your  action  in  respect  to  the 
s  who  came  within  your  lines,  from  the  service  of  the  rebels, 
approved.  The  department  is  sensible  of  the  emban-assments, 
which  must  surround  ofBeers  conducting  military  operations  in  a 
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state,  "by  the  laws  of  which  slaveiy  is  sanctioned.  The  goTern- 
ment  can  not  recognize  the  rejection  by  any  state  of  its  federal  obli- 
gation; resting  upon  itself,  among  these  federal  ohligatione,  how- 
ever, no  oae  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  suppressing  and 
dispersing  any  combination  of  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing its  whole  constitutional  authority,  "While,  therefore,  you 
will  permit  no  inteifei-enee,  by  persons  under  your  command, 
with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws 
of  any  state,  you  will  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  state  within 
which  your  military  operations  are  conducted,  reniain  under  the 
control  of  such  armed  combinations,  refrain  &om  surrendering  to 
alleged  masters  any  persons  vrho  come  within  yoar  lines.  You 
will  employ  such  persons  in  the  services  to  which  they  will  be  best 
adapted,  keeping  an  a^couut  of  the  labor  by  them  performed,  of 
the  value  of  it,  and  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  final  disposition  will  be  reserved  for  fiiture  detennina- 
tion." 

So  the  matter  rested  for  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
evente  revived  the  question.  Meanwhile,  General  Butler  was  ob- 
servant of  the  conduct  and  the  character  of  the  negroes,  and  had 
divers  reflections  upon  the  tendency  of  the  patriarchal  institution. 
The  negroes  accepted  readily  enough  their  new  name  of  Contra- 
bands, without  being  able  to  get  any  one  to  answer  intelligibly 
their  frequent  question,  why  the  white  folks  called  them  so. 

Many  strange  scenes  occurred  in  connection  with  this  flight  of 
the  negroes  to  "Freedom  Fort,"  as  they  styled  it;  for  one  of  which, 
perhaps,  space  may  be  spared  here.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  one 
of  those  ancient  "Virginia  homes  saddtaily  desolated  by  the  war. 
Major  Winthrop,  I  should  premise,  had  now  arrived  at  the  fortress. 
He  came  just  in  time  to  talte  the  place  of  military  secretary  to  the 
general  commanding,  which  had  been  vacant  only  a  day  or  two,  and 
was  now  a  happy  member  of  the  general's  family,  winning  his  rapid 
way  to  all  heai-ts.  I  mention  him  here  because  his  comrade  remem- 
ber how  intensely  amused  he  was  at  the  interview  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. If  he  had  lived  a  few  days  longer  than  he  did,  he  would 
probably  have  told  it  himself,  in  his  brief,  bright,  graphic  manner. 
The  oiSee  of  the  general  at  head-quarters  was  the  phu!e  where  the 
scene  occuri-ed. 

Enter,  an  elderly,  grave,  clmrch-wardcu  looking  gentleman,  ap- 
6* 
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parently  oppressed  with  cave  or  grief.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
respectable  farmer  of  the  neigliborliood,  the  owner,  so  called,  of 
thirty  or  forty  negroes,  and  a  ferm-hoiise  in  the  dilapidated  style 
of  architecture,  which  might  be  named  the  Virginian  Order.  Ad- 
vancing to  the  table,  he  announced  his  name  and  business.  He  said 
he  had  oome  to  ask  the  officer  commanding  the  post  for  the  return 
of  one  of  his  negroes — only  one ;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
circumstances  upon  which  he  based  his  modest  request.  But  he 
told  his  tale  in  a  manner  so  measured  and  wofu!,  revealing  such  » 
curious  ignorance  of  any  other  world  than  the  little  circle  of  ideas 
and  persons  in  which  he  had  moved  all  his  life,  with  such  naive  and 
comic  simplicity,  that  the  hearers  found  it  impossible  to  take  a  se- 
rious view  of  his  really  lamentable  situation.  He  proceeded  in 
something  like  these  words ; — 

"  I  have  always  treated  my  negroes  kindly.  I  supposed  they  loved 
me.  Last  Sunday,  I  went  to  church.  When  I  returned  from 
churoh,  and  entered  into  my  house,  I  called  Mary  to  take  off  my 
coat  and  hang  it  up.  But  Mary  did  not  come.  And  again  I  called 
Maiy  in  a  louder  voice,  but  I  received  no  answer.  Then  I  went 
into  the  room  to  find  Mary,  bwt  I  found  her  not.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room,  I  went  into  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  kitchen,  I  went  into  the  garden.  There  was  no  one  in  the  gar- 
den. I  went  to  the  negro  quarters.  There  was  no  one  at  the  ne- 
gro quarters.  All  my  negroes  had  departed,  sir,  while  I  was  at 
the  bouse  of  Grod.  Then  I  went  back  again  into  my  house.  And 
soon  there  came  to  me  James,  who  has  been  my  body-servant  for 
many  years.  And  I  said  to  James : 
■ " '  Jam.e8,  what  has  happened  ?' 

"And  James  s^d,  'AH  the  people  have  gone  to  the  fort,' 
" '  While"l  was  gone  to  the  house  of  God,  James  ?' 
"And  James  said,  'Tes,  master;  they're  all  gone.' 
"  And  I  said  to  James,  '  Why  didn't  yon  go  too,  James  ?' 
"  And  James  said,  '  Master,  I'll  never  leave  you,' 
" '  Well. James,'  said  I,  '  as  there's  nobody  to  cook,  see  if  you 
can  get  me  some  cold  victuals  and  some  whisky.' 

"So  James  got  me  some  cold  victuals,  and  I  ate  them  with  a 
heavy  heart,    And  when  I  had  eaten,  I  said  to  James : 

" '  James,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  stay  here.    Let  us  go  to  your 
mistress,' 
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"  His  mistress,  sir,  had  gone  iiway  from  her  home,  eleven  miles, 
tieerag  from  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

" '  And,  so,  James,'  said  I,  '  haa-nesa  the  best  horse  to  the  cart, 
and  pnt  into  the  cart  oiir  beet  bed,  and  eome  bacon,  and  Bome  com 
jneal,  and,  James,  some  whisky,  and  we  will  go  onto  your  mis- 

"  And  James  did  even  as  I  told  him,  and  some  few  necessaries 
besides.  And  we  started.  It  was  a  heavy  load  for  the  horse.  I 
trudged  along  on  foot,  and  James  led  the  horse.  It  was  late  at 
night,  sir,  when  we  arrived,  and  I  said  to  James : 

"  '  James,  it  is  of  no  use  to  unload  the  cart  to-night.     Put  the 
horse  into  the  barn,  and  unload  the  cart  in  the  moming.' 
"  And  James  said,  '  Yes,  master.' 

"  I  met  my  wife,  an- ;  I  embraced  her,  and  went  to  bed ;  and,  not- 
withstanding my  troubles,  I  slept  soundly.  The  next  morning, 
tTames  was  c/one !  Then  I  came  here,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw, 
when  I  got  here,  was  James  peddling  cabbages  to  your  men  out  of 
that  very  cart." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  listeners  had  managed  to  keep  their  counte- 
nances under  tolerable  conti-oi.  But  the  climax  to  the  story  was 
drawled  out  in  a  manner  so  lugubriously  comic,  that  neithes  the 
general  nor  the  staff  could  longer  conceal  their  laughter.  The  poor 
old  gentleman,  unconscious  of  any  but  the  aerioiis  aspects  of  liis 
case,  gave  them  one  sad,  reproachful  look,  and  left  the  fort  with- 
out uttering  another  word.     He  had  fallen  upon  evil  times. 

General  Butler,  meanwhile,  had  been  studying  the  country  around 
Lim  with  a  true  general's  eye.  Hifl  dispatches  to  head-quarters 
teem  with  evideuce  that,  inexperienced  aa  he  was  in  the  business  of 
waging  war,  he  comprehended  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
his  position.  The  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind  was,  that  the 
way  to  Ricbuiond  was  by  the  James  river — ^not  through  the  mazes 
of  Manassas  and  the  wilderness  beyond  him.    Hear  him : 

May  27,  the  fourth  day  of  his  command :  "  The  advantages  of 
Newport  News  are  these :  There  are  two  springs  of  veiy  pure 
water  there.  The  bluff  is  a  fine,  healthy  situation.  It  has  two 
good,  commodious  wharves,  to  which  steamers  of  any  draft  of 
water  may  come  up  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  It  is  as  near  any 
point  of  operation  as  Fortress  Monroe,  where  we  are  obhged  to 
lighten  ail  veii'^ela  of  draft  over  ten  feet,  and  have  but  one  wharf. 
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The  News,  upon  wMcli  I  propose  to  have  a  water  batteiy  of  four 
eight-incli  guns,  commands  the  ship  channel  of  James  river,  and  a 
force  there  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  Richmond.  My  next  point 
of  operation,  I  propose,  shall  be  Pig  Point  battery,  which  is  exactly 
opposite  the  News,  commanding  Nansenaond  river.  Once  in  com- 
mand of  that  battery,  which  I  believe  can  easily  be  turned,  I  can 
then  advance  along  the  Nansemond  and  easily  take  Suffolk,  and 
there  either  hold  or  destroy  the  railroad  connection  both  between 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and  between  Noi-folk  and  the  South. 
With  a  perfect  blockade  of  Elizabeth  river,  and  taking  and  holding 
Suffolk,  and  perhaps  York,  Norfolk  will  be  so  perfectly  hemmed  in, 
that  starvation  will  cause  the  surrender,  without  risking  an  attaek 
on  the  strongly  fortified  intrenchmenta  around  Norfolk,  with  great 
loss,  and  perhaps  defeat.  If  this  plan  of  operations  does  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  lieutenant^eneral,  I  would  be  glad  of  his  in- 
structions epeoifleally.  If  it  is  desirable  to  move  on  Richmond, 
James  and  York  rivers,  both  thus  held,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
eligible  routes,  I  have  no  co-operation,  substantially,  by  the  navy, 
the  only  vessels  now  here  being  the  Cumberland  and  the  Harriet 
Lane ;  the  former  too  unwieldy  to  get  near  shore  to  use  her  bat- 
tery; the  other  so  light  in  her  battery  as  not  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  single  battery  of  the  rebels.  I  have  great  need  of  surf-boats 
for  sea-coast  and  rivei-  advances,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  mat- 
ter again  to  yon." 

June  4— «ight  days  later,  "I  have  here,  altogether,  about  six 
thousand  efiective  men.  I  am,  as  yet,  without  transportation  or 
surf-boats,  which  I  must  have,  in  order  to  make  a  movement.  *  * 
I  am  preparing  myself,  however,  to  be  able  to  land,  by  causing  one 
regiment,  at  least,  to  be  diiiled  in  embarking  in  and  landing  from 
boats.  I  have  also  sent  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snsquehannah,  to 
charter  or  purchase  ten  of  a  kind  of  boat  which,  I  am  informed  by 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  squadron,  will  be  the  best  possible, 
excepting  regularly  constructed  surf-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing troops." 

June  6.  ^'The  intrenchments  at  Newport  News  will  have  been 
completed  by  the  time  this  report  reaches  you,  and  the  place  is 
really  very  strong.  A  battery  of  four  eight-inch  columbiads  will 
command  the  channel  of  the  liver  upon  one  side,  but  still  leaves 
open  the  chamicl  on  the  Nansemond  side.     On  that  side,  as  you  will 
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perceive,  is  Pig  Point,  upon  which  the  rebels  have  erected  bat- 
teries, which  they  are  striving  now  to  finish,  mounting  seven 
guns,  thirty-twos  and  forty-fours.  Hwe  were  in  possession  of  Pig 
Point,  the  Janaes  and  Nansemond  would  be  both  under  our  control, 
:i.nd  the  services  of  our  blockading  vessels  might  he  dispensed  with, 
^yhich  are  now  required  to  prevent  water  conmiunicalion  between 
Richmond  and  Williamsbnrgh,  and  between  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
My  proposition  is,  therefore,  to  make  a  combined  land  and  naval 
attack  upon  P^  Point,  and  endeavor  to  carry  the  batteries,  both 
by  turning  them,  and  by  direct  attack  upon  the  naval  force.  If  we 
succeed,  then  to  intrench  ourselves  there  with  what  speed  we 
may,  and  re-establish  the  battery.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  push 
on,  with  the  same  flotilla  of  boats  with  which  we  landed,  up  the 
Kansemond,  which  is  navigable  for  boats,  and,  I  believe,  light- 
draught  steamers,  to  Suffolk,  a  distance  of  twelve  mileg.  When 
once  there,  the  commanding  general's  familiarity  with  the  coimtry" 
(his  native  region),  "  or  a  glance  at  the  map,  wiU  show  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  railroad  eommanication  between  Richmond, 
Petersburgh  and  Norfolk,  and  also  of  the  great  shore  line  con- 
necting Virginia  with  North  Carolina,  via  Weldon,  by  which  the 
guns  taken  at  the  navy  yard  will  be  sent  south,  whenever  opera^ 
tions  in  that  direction  demand. 

"  By  going  eight  and  a  half  miles  further  by  the  Jericho  Canal, 
we  enter  Drummond  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  some  six  miles  by  four. 
From  this  lake  the  feeders  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  may  be 
cut,  and  that  means  of  transport  cut  off.  Once  at  Suffolk,  with 
three  lines  of  the  enemy's  communication  cut  of^  Norfolk  must  fall 
with  her  own  weight.  Starvation,  to  be  brought  on  simply  by 
gathering  up  the  provisions  of  Pi-inceas  Anne  County,  will  make 
her  batteries  and  the  theft  of  the  navy  yard  guns  snbstantiaily 
valueless,  and  will  save  many  lives  which  would  be  otherwise  spent 
in  theii-  reduction. 

"I  am  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  the 
project,  the  advantages  of  which  I  may  have  painted  with  too  much 
couleur  dii  rose. 

"I  do  not  recognize  as  among  the  most  formidable  the  reduction 
of  Kg  Point  battery,  as  there  is  plenty  of  depth  of  water  within 
pohit-blauk  range,  to  float  the  Cumberland ;  but  the  batteiy  once 
reduced,  there  must  be  a  pretty  active  march  on  Suffolk  to  prevent 
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troublesome  fortifications  there,  which  I  believe  have  not  yet  been 
undertaken, 

"  If  I  am  right  in  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  this  position, 
then  I  must  expect  all  the  force  of  the  rebels,  both  from  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  brought  tiither  byraOroad,  to  be  precipitated  upon 
me,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  in  the  open  field.  Could  they  do 
otherwise  ?  Norfolt  would  be  hemmed  in.  Am  I  able  to  with- 
istand  such  an  attack,  between  two  forces  which  may  act  in  con- 
junction,  with  the  necessary  drafts  from  myforces  to  keep  open  the 
line  of  communication  by  the  Naneemond  with  Newport  News, 
which  would  then  be  the  right  flank  of  my  base  of  operations  ? 
All  these  questions,  much  more  readily  comprehended  by  the  gene- 
ral-iu-ehief  than  by  myself,  with  the  tlioueand  suggestions  that  will 
at  once  present  themselves  to  hie  mind,  are  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

"May  I  ask  for  fuU  and  explicit  instructions  upon  the  matter  ?" 
This  was  the  scheme.  It  meant,  Begin  the  war  here.  Strike  at 
Richmond  from  this  point.  Sever  Virginia  from  the  South,  by 
darting  henoe  upon  her  raih-oad  centers.  Mate  war  where  your 
navy  can  co-operate.  Vst  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
given  you,  and  which  Colonel  Dimmick  preserved.  Doh't  sit  there 
in  Washington,  puttering  upon  forts  and  defenses,  listening  anxious- 
ly to  the  roar  from  the  North,  "  On  to  Richmond ;"  but  give  the 
enemy  something  to  do  elsewhere,  far  away  from  youi-  capital  and 
your  sacred  things,  yet  made  near  to  you  by  your  command  of  the 

General  Butler's  plans  might  not  have  been  completely  success- 
ful ;  but  if  they  had  been  adopted  we  should  have  had  no  Bull 
Run ;  and,  perhaps,  no  Merrimac — the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  peninsular  campaign.  Other  disasters  we  might  have  sufiered, 
but  surely  nothing  so  bad  as  Bull  Run  and  the  Merrimac,  the  most 
costly  calamities  that  ever  befell  a  country. 

The  reply  to  General  Butler's  e^er  dispatches  present  to  us  a 
curious  study.  The  reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  it.  Dat«, 
June  10th : 

"  Sir, — ^Your  letters  of  the  1  st  and  6th  instant  are  received.  The 
n-chief  desh'es  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  he  highly  com- 
s  your  zeal  and  activity,  which  oblige  the  enemy  to  strengthen 

J  camps  and  posts  in  your  vicinity,  and  hold  him  constantly  on 
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the  alert.  The  principal  value  cSf  your  movement  upoa  SufTolk  is, 
that  it  would  he  the  easiest  route  to  tlie  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  and 
the  objects  (including  many  ships  of  war)  -which  our  people  on  the 
fonner  occasion  left  undestroyed.  The  possession  of  Norfolk  in  it- 
self ia  of  no  importance  ■whilst  we  blockade  Hampton  Roads ;  but 
the  deatraotion  of  the  railroads  leading  fiom  that  city,  as  tax  as  you 
may  find  it  practicable,  would  be  a  valuable  coei'cive  measure. 
The  naval  commander  should  aid  you  in  the  collection  of  boats, 
and  the  secretary  of  war  has  said  that  be  would  cause  some  eighty 
horses  to  be  bought  and  shipped  to  you  for  a  light  battery." 

These  were  the  "  fuU  and  explicit  insti-uctions"  for  which  General 
Butler  had  written.  He  must  have  been  puzzled  to  decide  whether 
the  letter  waa  d^gned  to  sanction  or  discourage  his  enterprise. 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  see  what  the  naval  commander  could  do  in  the 
way  of  providing  the  requisite  number  of  boats.  If,  however,  the 
words  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  equivocal,  his  conduct  was 
not.  No  horses  were  sent,  nor  batteiy  of  field  artfflery,  nor  vehicles, 
nor  cavahy,  nor  boats.  No  objection  to  the  railroad,  the  artesian 
well,  the  bake-house,  the  intrenched  camps ;  but  whatever  was 
needful  for  an  advance  beyond  half  a  day's  march  wsw  withheld. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  horses  that  the  ti-oops  were  constantly  seen 
di'awing  wagon  loads  of  supplies.  A  reporter  writes ;  "A  picture 
in  the  drama  of  the  camp  ims  this  moment  passed  my  quarters.  It 
is  a  gang  of  the  Massachusetts  boys  hauling  a  huge  military  wagon, 
loaded.  They  have  struck  up  'The  Red,  White  and  Blue.'  They 
believe  in  it,  and  consequently  render  it  with  true  patriotic  inspira- 
tion. They  pause  and  give  three  rousing  cheers ;  and  now  they 
dash  off  like  firemen,  which  they  are  shouting  and  thundering  along 
at  a  pace  that  makes  the  drowsy  horses  thev  p  sa  p  ck  uj  their 
ears."  To  supply  the  most  p  es  ne  occa  on.  Ceneral  Bu  ler  had 
nine  horses  of  his  own  brought  f  om  Low  11  and  these  were  aJl  he 
had  for  the  public  service  fo  mo  e  th  n  vo  non  hs  Anotlier 
reporter  writes,  June  28th :  Amo  g  the  i  a  engers  on  bo  rd  the 
steamer  to  the  fortress  was  Colonel  B  tier  b  othe  ot  the  general, 
who  went  to  Washington  la  t  week  to  get  o  de  s  foi  e  p  rchase 
of  horses,  without  which  not  a  sm^  e  s  e|  can  be  n  ale  m  dvance, 
simply  because  the  forces  here  i  e  entuely  de  1 1  te  of  the  means 
of  transportation.  He  got  o  lera  and  su  ceedel  m  >uy  ng  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  ve  y  t,ood  ho  ses    mamlv    n  Bil  imore, 


wliereupou  the  government  immecliately  sent  up  and  took  one  liun- 
di-ed  of  them  for  the  artillery  sei-vice  at  Washington.  This  was 
pretty  sharp  practice,  and  gives  i-iae  to  comment  on  the  inahility  of 
the  authorities  at  the  capita!  to  see  anything  but  Washington 
worthy  of  a  moment's  thought  in  connection  with  the  present  wax." 
The  state  of  things  certainly  gave  rise  to  comment,  as  the  replies 
of  official  persons  in  Washington  to  General  Butler's  solicitations, 
ahundantly  show.  One  gentleman,  who  was  necessarily  acqu^nted 
with  all  that  was  going  on  at  the  seat  of  government,  expressed 
himself  with  remarkable  freedom  in  a  letter  to  our  general. 

June  8th,  "  I  received  yom-  letter  and  dispatch,  and,  contrary  to 
your  orders,  I  read  both  to  the  president,  nnder  the  seal  of  confir 

dence,  however.     I  have  told  hun  that would  never  let  you 

have  any  troops  to  make  any  great  blow,  and  I  read  the  dispatch 
to  show  that  I  understood  my  man.    He  intended  to  treat  you  as  he 

did ,  and  as  he  has  always  treated  those  whom  he  knew  would 

ho  effective  if  he  gave  them  the  means,  retaining  evei-ything  in  hia 
own  power  and  under  his  own  immediate  control,  so  as  to  monop- 
olize all  the  reputation  to  be  made. 

"  I  have  been  a  Kttle  afraid  lest  yon  might  attempt  more  than 
your  means  justified,  under  the  impre^ion  that  yon  would  other- 
wise disappoint  the  country.  But  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you 
liave  not  made  this  mistake.  You  must  work  on  patiently  till  you 
feel  yourself  able  to  do  the  work  you  attempt,  and  not  play  into 
your  enemies'  hands,  or  those  of  the  miserable  do-nothings  here,  by 
attempting  more  than  in  your  cool  judgment  the  force  you  have  caji 
effect.  You  wiU  gradually  get  the  means,  and  then  you  may  make 
an  effective  blow.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  the  difficulties  increase 
as  your  force  increases,  if  not  more  rapidly.  We  have  forty  thou- 
sand men,  I  believe,  and  provisions  and  transportation  enough  to 
take  them  to  Richmond  any  day,  and  yet  our  lines  do  not  extend 
live  miles  into  Virginia,  where  there  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  men 
enough  to  oppose  the  march  of  half  the  number  to  Richmond. 
Old  is  at  with  20,000  men,  and  is  moving  as  cau- 
tiously toward  the  Potomac  as  if  the  banks  were  commanded  by  an 
army  of  Bonaparte's  best  legions,  instead  of  a  mob,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  men  who  only  wait  for  an  opportimity  to  desert  a  flag 
tliey  detest.  This  war  will  last  forever  if  something  does  not  hap- 
pen to  unseat  old .     in  the  West,  witli  60,000  men  under 
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canYas,  has  not  made  a  movemeiit  except  let  a  few  regiments  march 
up  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  people.  So  we  go.  Congress  will  probably  catch  us  without 
our  having  performed  any  service  worthy  of  the  great  force  we 
have  under  pay." 

"  I  grumble  this  way  all  the  time,  and  to  every  body,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  contribute  to  push  on  the  eolumn.  I  am  very  much  in 
hopes  we  shall  be  pushed  into  action  by  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  not  by  our  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  cause  we  have 
taken  in  hand." 


CHAPTER    YH. 
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When  this  letter  reacted  the  fortress,  General  Butler  was  im- 
mersed in  the  last  details  of  a  movement,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
show  him,  and  show  the  country,  that  sitting  in  an  office  arranging 
a  masterly  plan  of  action  is  one  thing,  and  the  successful  execution 
of  the  same  is  another.  His  correspondent  read  the  answer  to  his 
letter  in  the  newspapers ;  ffi-st  with  exultation,  then  with  bewilder- 
ment, lastly  with  dismay.  For  the  news  of  Great  Bethel  came  to 
us  as  so  much  of  the  news  of  the  war  has  come ;  first,  in  enormous 
Slattering  lies ;  secondly,  in  exaggerated  contradictory  rumors  of 
disaster ;  finally,  and  gradually,  in  a  dim  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

"  Severe  engagement  near  Fortress  Monroe — ^Two  hom-s'  fight 
at  Big  Bethel — Terrible  mistake  of  the  Seventh  and  Third  regi- 
ments^VIasked  batteries  of  Rifled  Cannon  open  on  our  troops— 
Twenty-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded— Withdrawal  from 
the  Field — ^Renewal  of  the  Battle  by  General  Butler — ^The  Rebel 
Batteries  Captured,  and  One  Thousand  Prisoners  taken." 

Thus  was  the  disaster  first  Heralded.  Then  came  news,  that  our 
unfortunate  regiments  had  been  hurled  upon  a  batteiy  ai'med  with 
thirty  pieces  of  rifled  cannon,  protected  in  front  by  an  impaasable 
creek,  from  which,  after  standing  "  aten'ific  fire"  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  they  had  recoiled,  with  a  loss,  variously  stated,  from  twenty- 
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five  1-0  a  hundred.  Otlier  accounts  assured  us  that  our  meo  ^vere 
OR  tho  point  of  taking  the  battery,  when  an  order  came  from  some 
uiiknown  source  to  retire. 

The  whole  truth  about  Great  Bethel  does  not  appear  to  have 
"been  anywhere  published.  Mi-,  Pollard's  rebel  account  is  a  little 
nearer  the  trath  than  any  other  which  I  have  seen;  though,  of 
course,  it  is  distorted  by  the  insamty  of  hatied  common  to  all  our 
"Southern  brethren."*  Our  "Southern  brethren"  excel  in  the 
business  of  hating  through  constant  practice  Mr.  Pollard  would 
have  been  a  man  of  honor  and  truth  it  he  had  been  reared  five  de- 
grees north  of  Richmond.  As  it  is,  he  only  escapes  being  one, 
wlien  certain  imaginaiy  beings,  whom  he  names  yanhees,  are  the 
theme  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

The  afBiir  of  Great  Bethel  happened  thus : 
The  forced  inaction  of  General  Butler  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  enemj  bolder  m  approaching  his  lines.  They  would  send  par- 
tits  fiom  Toiktown,  who  wonld  come  dowu  within  sight  of  the 
X,  uiDj  pickets  near  Hampton,  and  seize  both  Union  men  and  ne- 
^loci  consciiiting  the  former,  using  the  latter  on  their  batteries. 
MTjor  Wmthrop,  always  on  the  alert,  learned  from  a  contraband, 
&eoij,e  "^cott  by  name,  that  the  rebels  had  established  themselves 
at  two  points  between  YorktoTrn  and  the  fort,  where  they  had 
thrown  up  intrenchments,  and  whence  they  nightly  issued,  sdzing 
and  plundering,  George  Scott  described  the  localities  with  pei'fect 
correctness,  and  Winthrop  himself,  accompanied  by  George  repeat- 
edly reconnoitered  the  load  leading  to  them.  On  one  point  only 
ivas  the  negro  guide  mistaken:  he  thought  the  rebels  were  two 
thousand  in  number ;  whereas,  when  lie  saw  them,  five  hmidved 
wivs  about  theii-  force.  They  had  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  two  Bethels  on  the  day  of  the  action,  but  not  more  than  five 
hundred  took  part  in  it ;  the  rest  having  arrived,  on  a  ran,  from 
Yorktown  while  the  "battle"  was  proceeding,  and,  before  they  had 
recovered  breath,  it  was  over. 

Major  Winthvop  reported  to  General  Butler,  who  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  the  two  posts.  His  orders  restricted  Mm  to 
advances  of  half  a  day's  march.  Great  Bethel  being  nine  miles 
distant,  might  be  considered  within  the  limit. 
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How,  all  was  excitement  aad  activity  at  head- quarters — uo  one 
so  happy  as  Winthrop,  who  thi-ew  himself,  heart  and  sovil,  into  the 
af^r.  The  first  rough  plan  of  the  expedition,  drawn  «p  in  hia  own 
hand,  lies  before  me;  bviefi  hasty,  colloquial,  interlined;  resem- 
bling the  first  sketch  of  an  "  ai'ticle"  or  a  story  ;  such  as,  douhtleas, 
he  had  often  dashed  upon  paper  at  Staten  Island. 

PLAN  OF  ATTACK  BY  TWO  DETACHMENTS  UPON  LITTLE 
BETHEL  AND  BIG  BETHEL. 

A  regiment  or  battalioii  to  march  from  Newport  News,  (ind  a  regiment 
to  marcii  from  Camp  Hamilton — Duryea's.  Each  will  be  supported  by  suf- 
floient  resei-vea  nnder  arms  in  camp,  and  with  advauced  guards  out  on  the 
road  of  march. 

Duryea  to  pTish  out  two  pickets  at  10  p.  m.  ;  one  two  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  on  the  county  road,  but  not  so  far  as  to  alann  tlio 
enemy.  This  is  important.  Second  picket  half  as  far  ns  the  flret.  Both 
pickets  to  keep  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  No  one  whatever  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  out  through  their  lines.  Persons  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in- 
ward toward  Hampton — unless  it  appears  tliat  they  intend  to  go  i-ouuda- 
bout  and  dodge  through  to  the  front. 

At  12,  midnight,  Colonel  Duryea  wiU  march  his  regiment,  with  fifteen 
rounds  cartridges,  on  the  county  road  towards  Little  Bethel.  Scows  will 
be  provided  to  ferry  them  across  Hampton  Creek.  March  to  be  rapid ; 
hut  fiot  Tiurried. 

A  howitzer  wiOi  cauister  and  shmpnel  to  go. 

A  wagon  with  planks  and  material  to  repiur  tlie  Newmarket  Bridge. 

Duryea  to  have  the  300  rifles.    He  will  pick  the  men  to  whom  to  intrust 

Eocket  to  be  thrown  up  from  Newport  News.    Notify  Oommodore  Pon- 
dergrast  of  this  to  preyent  general  alarm . 
Newport  News  movement  to  be  made  somewhat  later,  as  the  distance  is 

If  we  find  the  enemy  and  surprise  tliein,  men  will  fire  one  volley,  if  doai- 
rable  ;  not  reload,  and  go  ahead  with  tlie  bayonet. 

As  the  attack  is  to  be  by  night,  or  dusk  of  niiirnlng,  and  in  two  detach- 
ments, our  people  should  have  some  token,  say  a  white  rag  (or  dirty 
white  rag)  on  the  left  arm. 

Perhaps  the  detachments  who  are  to  do  the  job  should  be  smaller  than  a 
regiment  800  or  500,  as  the  right  and  left  of  the  attack  would  be  more 
easily  bandied. 

If  we  bug  the  Little  Bethel  men,  push  on  to  Big  Bethel,  aad  similarly 
bag  them.    Burn  both  the  Bethels,  or  blow  up  if  brick. 
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To  protect  our  rear  in  case  we  take  the  fieM-pieoes,  and  the  enemy 
should  mai'ch  his  main  body  (if  he  has  any)  to  i-ecover  them,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  sqiuid  of  competent  ai-tillevists,  regular  or  othev,  to  handlo 
the  captured  guns  on  the  retirement  of  our  msdn  body.  Also  spikes  to 
spike  them,  if  retaken. 

George  Soott  to  have  a  shooting-iron. 

Pei'hapa  Buryea'a  men  would  be  awkward  witli  a  new  arm  in  a  night  or 
early  dawn  attack,  where  there  will  be  little  marksman  duty  to  perform. 
Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  with  the  bayonet,  and  they  are  already 
handy  with  the  old  ones. 

"George  Scott  to  have  a  ehooting-iroii I"  So,  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  arming  a  black  man  in  this  war  came  from  Theodore  Win- 
throp.     George  Scott  Intd  a  shooting-iron. 

This  plan,  the  joint  production  of  the  generd  and  his  seci-et;wy, 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  orders  in  accordance  therewith  were 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Brigadier-General 
E.  W.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  a  brave  and  good  man,  totiiUy 
without  military  experience  except  upon  parade-grounds  on  train- 
ing days.  General  Butler,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  his  junior 
in  the  miiitia  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  selected  by  Governor 
Andrew  to  command  the  first  brigade  which  left  the  stLite,  over  the 
head  of  General  Pierce,  who  desired  to  go.  It  was  by  way  of 
atonement  to  General  Pierce  for  having  taken  tbe  place  which  be- 
longed by  seniority  to  bim,  that  General  Butler  assigned  him  to  tbe 
command.  The  motive  was  honorable  to  bis  feelings  as  a  man. 
On  Boston  Common  the  act  would  have  been  highly  becoming  and 
quite  unobjectionable.  But,  alas !  tbe  tbeat«r  of  action  wiis  not 
Boston  Common. 

General  Butler  has  an  eye  for  the  man  be  wants.  This  was  the 
first  time,  and  the  last  time,  in  his  military  career,  that  he  haa  se- 
lected an  officer  for  an  independent  command,  for  any  other  reason 
but  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  best  man  at  hand  for  tbe  duty  to 
be  done.  General  Pierce  was  a  brave  and  good  man;  reputed  then 
to  be  sucb ;  since  proved  to  be  such ;  but  be  was  not  the  beat  man 
at  hand  for  the  duty  to  be  done.  Out  of  a  good  citizen  you  can  malte 
agoodsoldierinfour  months;  but  a  good  officer  is  a  creature  slowly 
produced.  Seven  years  in  peace,  one  year  in  wai',  may  do  it,  but 
he  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  before  he  is  fit  to  be  iu- 
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trusted  with  the  lives  of  men  and  the  honor  of  a  couiitr y.  The  day 
before  Bethel,  General  Butler  had  the  brains  of  a  general,  the  cour- 
age of  a  general,  the  toughness  of  a  general,  the  technical  kno^\i- 
edge  of  a  genei-al ;  but  to  fit  him  for  independent  command,  he  still 
needed  some  such  harsh  and  bitter  experience  as  now  awaited  him. 
The  day  after  Bethel,  he  had  made  a  prodigious  stride  in  his  mili- 
tary education,  for  he  is  a  man  who  can  take  a  hint.  The  whole 
secret  of  war  was  revealed  in  the  fl^h  and  thunder,  the  disaster 
and  shame,  of  that  sorry  skirmish. 

All  went  well  until  near  the  dawn  of  day,  June  10th,  when  the 
Ibrcee  were  to  form  their  junction  near  Little  Bethel,  There  Colo- 
nel Eendis's  regiment  saw  approaching  over  the  crest  of  a  low  hill 
what  seemed,  in  the  minifying  duak,  a  body  of  cavalry.  It  was 
Colonel  Townsend's  regiment  which  they  saw.  Knowing  that 
General  Butler  had  no  cavalry,  Colonel  Bendix  concluded,  of  course, 
that  they  were  a  body  of  mounted  rebels.  The  fata)  order  was 
given  to  fire,  and  ten  of  Colonel  Townsend's  men  fell ;  two  Idlled 
and  eight  wounded.  The  fire  was  returned  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  loss  to  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Bendix.  Of  the  confusion 
that  followed,  the  double-quick  counter-marching,  the  alai'm  to 
friends  and  foes,  I  need  not  speak.  The  dawn  of  day  revealed  the 
error,  and  then  the  question  arose,  whether  to  advance  or  to  return 
to  the  fortress.  A  surprise  was  no  longer  possible,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cormtry  concuiTed  in  stating  the  force  of  tlie  enemy 
at  four  or  five  thousand,  with  formidable  artillery.  Colonel 
Duryea  had  ah-eady  captured  the  picket  at  Little  Bethel,  The 
enemy,  therefore,  fully  warned,  must  be  concentrated  at  Great 
Bethel.  Major  Winthrop  and  Lieutenant  Butler,  both  of  the  com- 
manding general's  staff,  united  in  most  earnestly  advising  an  ad- 
vance, and  General  Pierce  gave  no  reluctant  assent.  He  had  sent 
hack  for  re-enforcements  which  were  soon  on  the  march  to  join  him. 
At  half  past  nine,  he  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  with 
two  regiments  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  of  small  caliber,  one  of 
which  was  the  gun  of  Lieutenant  Greble  of  the  regular  artillery- 
Two  other  regiments  were  approaching.  Tlie  ground  may  he 
roughly  described  thus:  An  oblong  piece  of  open  countiy,  sur- 
i-ounded  on  three  ddcs  by  woods.  Genera!  Pierce  entering  at  the 
end  where  there  was  no  wood.  The  enemy's  position  was  near  the 
upper  end,  but  behind  a  strip  of  wood  which  concealed  it.    It 
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"was,  in  some  slight  degree,  protected  in  front  by  a  creek  tu'elve 
feet  wide  and  three  deep.  Their  battery  consisted  of  fotir  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  one  of  which  becoming  disabled  through  the  dis- 
arrangement of  the  trigger-apparatwB,  was  useless.  The  earth- 
works, hastily  thi'own  up  in  front  of  the  guns,  added  scarcely  auy 
strength  to  the  position,  for  they  were  less  than  throe  feet  high 
on  the  outside,  A  boy  ten  years  old  coiild  have  leaped  over  them ; 
a  boy  ten  years  old  could  have  waded  the  creet.  The  breastworks 
were,  in  fact,  so  low  that  the  wheels  of  the  enemy's  guns  were 
embedded  in  the  earth,  in  order  to  get  the  caniagM  low  enough  to 
be  protected.  These  facts  I  learn  from  a  Union  oiBcer  of  high  rank, 
who  afterward  became  fiimiliar  with  the  ground.  Behind  the-^o 
trivial  works  were  five  hundred  rebel  troops,  who  were  re-enforceil 
while  the  action  was  going  on  with  sis  hundred  more  from  Tovk- 
town,  thoronghly  Uown,  with  running.  This  was  the  real  strength 
of  the  enemy,  whom  General  Pierce  firmly  believed  to  consist  of 
four  or  five  thousand  troops  strongly  posted,  and  well  supplied  with 
artillery. 

Greneral  Pierce  and  his  command  then  stood,  at  half-past  nine, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Hampton  to  Yorktown,  a  mile  from 
the  enemy,  whose  battery  commanded  the  road.  That  battery  was 
so  placed  that  it  could  have  been  approached  within  fifty  yards 
without  the  attacking  party  leaving  the  woods.  Nor  was  there  any 
serious  obstacle  to  turning  it  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left. 
This  not  being  immediately  perceived.  Colonel  Duryea  and  Lieuten- 
ant Grcble  marched  along  the  high  road  into  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
soon  the  ciannon  balls  began  to  play  over  their  heads,  falling  far  to 
the  rear.  The  men  gave  three  cheers  and  kept  on  their  way. 
Soon,  however,  the  enemy  fired  better,  and  some  men  were  struck ; 
not  many,  for  the  total  loss  of  Colonel  Duryea's  regiment  that  day 
was  lour  killed,  and  twelve  wounded.  To  these  troops,  in  theii 
inexperience,  it  seemed  that  work  of  this  kind  could  not  be  down 
in  the  programme.  They  also  received  the  impression  that  the 
enemy's  three  pieces  of  cannon  were  thirty  at  least,  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  this  was  not  the  right  road  to  the  battery.  So  they 
sidled  off  into  the  woods,  and  there  remained  waiting  for  some  one 
to  tell  them  wliat  to  do  next.  Greble  kept  on  to  a  point  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  enemy,  where  he  planted  his  gun,  and  main- 
tained a  steady  and  effective  fire  upon  them  for  an  hour  and  a  hnjf, 
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I  say  effectiTe.  It  did  not  kill  a  rebel ;  but  it  had  tbe  effect  of  keep- 
ing them  within  their  works,  and  giving  them  the  idea  that  they 
were  attacked. 

After  Colonel  Duryea  had  retired  to  the  woods,  there  was  a  long 
pauae  in  the  operations,  during  -wiiich  a  good  plan  was  matured 
for  turning  the  enemy's  battery,  and  getting  in  behind  it.  It  "was 
agreed  that  Colonel  Townaend  should  keep  well  away  to  the  left, 
near  the  wood,  or  through  the  wood,  and  go  on  to  the  YorktowD 
road  beyond  the  batfcei-y ;  then  turn  down  upon  it,  and  dash  in. 
Colonel  Duiyea  and  Colonel  Bendix  were  to  march  through  the 
woods  on  the  right,  and  penetrate. to  the  same  road  below  the  bat- 
tery, and  then  rush  in  upon  it  simultaneously  with  Colonel  Town- 
send.  It  was  an  excellent  and  most  feasible  scheme,  certain  of 
success  if  «xecuted  with  merely  tolerable  vigor  and  resolution. 
Colonel  Ihiryea  again  advanced,  this  time  through  the  woods.  He 
went  as  far  as  the  creek,  and  concluding  it  to  be  impassable  by  his 
"  Zouaves,"  retired  a  second  time,  with  some  trifling  loss;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Warren,  and  a  few  brave  men  remaining  long  enough  to 
bring  away  the  body  and  the  gun  of  poor  Greble,  shot  by  the  ene- 
my's last  discharge.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Townsend  was  making 
his  way  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  He  was  going  straight 
to  victory ;  Major  Winthrop  among  the  foremost,  full  of  ardor  and 
confidence,  and  the  men  in  good  heart.  In  five  minutes  more  he 
would  have  gained  a  position  on  the  Yorktown  road  beyond  the 
battery,  from  which  thay  could  have  marched  upon  the  enemy,  as 
in  an  open  field.  Then  occurred  a  fatal  mistake.  In  the  haste  of 
the  Btai't,  two  companies  of  the  regiment  had  marched  on  the  other 
side  of  a  stone  fence ;  and,  anxious  to  get  forward,  were  coming 
up  to  the  front  at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  in  the  open 
field.  Colonel  Townsend  seeing  these  troops,  supposed  that  they 
were  a  body  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  attack  him  in  flank.  He 
ordered  a  halt,  and  then  returned  to  the  point  of  depai-ture  to  meet 
this  imagmary  foe.  Winthrop,  as  is  supposed,  did  not  hear  the 
order  to  retire.  With  a  few  troops  he  still ,  pressed  on,  and  when 
they  halted,  BtUl  advanced,  and  reached  a  spot  thirty  yards  &om 
the  enemy's  battery.  With  one  companion,  private  John  M.  Jones 
of  Vei-mont,  he  sprang  npon  a  log  to  get  a  view  of  the  position, 
Avhich  he  alone  that  day  clearly  saw.  A  ball  pierced  his  brain. 
He  almost  instantly  breathed  his  last.    Hia  body  being  left  on  tlie 


field  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  In  their  opinion,  he  was  the 
only  niEin  in  the  Union  force  who  displayed  "  e^en  an  approxima- 
tion to  courage,"  and  they  gave  his  remains  the  honorable  torial 
due  to  the  body  of  a  hero,  and  returned  his  watch  and  other  efi'ects 
to  his  coramandmg  officer. 

General  Pierce,  with  the  advice  of  all  the  colonels  present,  now 
gave  the  order  to  i-etum  to  camp;  and  so  the  "battle"  of  Great 
Bethel  ended.  Some  of  the  companies  retired  in  tolerable  order. 
But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  panic  and  precipitation,  though  the 
pursuit  was  late  and  languid.  The  noble  Chaplain  Winelow  and 
the  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,*  with  a  few  other 
firm  men,  remained  behind ;  and,  all  exhausted  as  they  were,  drew 
the  wounded  in  wagons  nine  mUes,  from  the  scene  of  the  action  to 
the  neai'est  camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren  reports ; 

"I  remained  on  the  ground  about  an  hour  after  all  the  fores  had 
left.  As  Colonel  Carr  retired.  Captain  Wilson,  of  his  regiment, 
carried  off  the  gun  at  which  Lieutenant  Greble  had  been  killed,  tut 
left  the  limber  behind.  I  withdrew  this  along  with  Lieutenant. 
Greble's  body,  agisted  by  Lieutenant  Duncan  and  twelve  men  of 
the  N.  Y,  Fii-st,  and  sent  it  on  to  join  the  piece.  I  remained  with 
Chaplain  Winslow,  and  a  few  men  of  the  H".  T.  Third,  Fifth,  and 
Seventh,  getting  the  wounded  together,  whom  we  put  into  eai'ts  and 
wagons,  and  drew  off  by  hand.  There  wero  three  or  four  mortally 
wounded  and  several  dead,  whom  we  had  to  leave  irom  inability  to 
caiTy  them.  I  sent  several  messengers  to  get  assistance ;  and  as 
we  moved  slowly,  finding  no  one,  1  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  I  could 
go  on  foot  (having  given  the  animal  I  rode  to  a  wounded  man).  I 
overtook  none  but  the  worn-out  stragglers  till  I  came  up  to  Captain 
KapfF,  of  the  N.  T.  Seventh,  who  with  seven  or  eight  men  stopped, 
as  also  did  Captain  McNutt  of  the  Second,  detailed  by  Colonel 
Carr.  They  both  rendered  essential  sei-vice  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  enemy's  horsemen,  who  fimally  came  on  and  pursued  up  to 
New  Market  Bridge. 

"The  noble  conduct  of  ChapMn  Winslow,  and  the  generous- 
hearted  men  who  remdned  behind  to  help  the  wounded,  desei-vea 
the  highest  praise ;  and  the  toilsome  task  which  they  accomplished 
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of  dragging  the  rude  vehicles,  filled  with  their  helplesa  comiades, 
oyer  a  weary  road  of  nine  miles  in  their  exhausted  condition,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  attack  every  minute,  liespeak  a  goodness  of  heart 
and  a  bravery  never  excelled.  Besides  the  wounded  and  dead  left 
behind,  there  were  anmnber  of  canteens  and  haversacks,  and  Et  few 
muskets  and  bayonets,  all  of  which  I  think  was  caused  by  a  mis- 
understanding. Our  regiment  did  not  think  we  were  going  back 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  to  rest  a  little,  out  of  fire,  and  then 
make  another  attack.  There  1vas  no  pursuing  force,  or  the  least 
excuse  for  precipitancy.  No  shots  were  fired  at  the  little  party 
who  carried  away  the  limber  of  Lieutenant  Greble's  gun,  and  the 
long  while  which  elapsed  without  any  one  appearing  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  would  indicate  that  he  was  very  weak  in  numbers, 
or  perhaps  had  begun  to  retire.  The  force  which  the  enemy 
brought  into  action  was  not,  I  think,  greater  than  500  men.  His 
great  advantage  over  us  was  artillery  protected  from  our  fire.  I 
still  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  position,  as  we  found  it,  was  not 
ditBcult  to  take  with  experienced  troops,  and  could  have  been 
turned  on  our  left.  The  trees  protected  our  approach,  and  sheltered 
us  from  their  battery  till  we  were  quite  close,  and  the  march  in 
front  was  practicable  for  footmen.  We  labored  under  great  disad- 
vantage in  want  of  experience  in  firing,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of 
our  men  from  want  of  sleep,  long  marching,  and  hunger. 

"  The  enemy  had  a  rified  gun  or  two,  shooting  bolts  of  about  the 
caliber  of  four-pounders,  and  eight  inches  long,  with  soft  metal  base ; 
some  of  them  were  hollow,  with  a  Boatman  ta&e  at  the  point,  and 
all  did  not  burst.  Some  of  their  twelve-pounder  shells  also  failed 
to  explode.  There  were  probably  three  to  five  guns  sheltered  by 
a  breastwork,  and  one  or  two  that  were  moved  aromid  to  different 
points. 

"  The  breastwork  was  placed  so  that  the  guns  enfiladed  the  little 
bi-idge.  The  gun  placed  to  sweep  the  long  reaoh  of  road  before 
yott  came  to  the  bridge  was  driven  away  by  Lieutenant  Greble's 
fire,  which  prevented  our  loss  from  bemg  fer  greater  than  it  was. 
The  skill  and  bravery  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Greble  could  not 
have  been  surpassed ;  and  the  fortune  which  protected  him  from 
the  enemy's  fire  only  deserted  him  at  the  last  moment.  The 
discharge  which  killed  him  was  one  of  the  last  made  by  the 
enemy's  guns.     His  own  guns  were  never  silenced  by  the  enemy's 
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fire,  and  the   ocoadonal  pauses   were   to  hustand  his 

The  Union  loss  in  killed  and  permanently  disabled  was  twenty- 
five.  The  rebel  loss,  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.  A  few 
hours  after  the  action,  Great  Bethel  was  evacuated.  K  General 
Pierce  had  withdrawn  his  men  out  of  fire,  and  caused  them  to  sit 
down  and  eat  their  dinner,  it  is  highly  probable  the  enemy  would 
■have  retreated ;  for  they  were  gi-eatly  outnumbered,  and  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  one  regiment  of  steady  and  experienced  troops, 
led  by  a  man  who  knew  his  business,  could  have  taken  them  all 
prisoners  in  twenty  minutes.  For  the  moat  part,  onr  men,  I  am 
assured,  behaved  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  All  they 
wanted  was  commanders  who  knew  what  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  who  would  go  forward  and  show  them  how  to  do  it.  One 
well-compacted,  well-sustained  rush  from  any  point  of  approach, 
and  the  battery  had  been  theirs. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

COSBEQUENCES  OP  GEE  AT  BETHEL. 

Gkeat  Bethel  was  a  trifling  skirmish ;  but,  occurring  just  when  it 
did,  it  was  a  calamity.  It  was  the  first  shook  of  arms  between  the 
belligerents,  and  gave  the  key-note  to  at  least  the  overture  of  the 
war— -the  firet  campaign.  Splendid  fighting  has  since  been  done, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  has,  also,  been  much  bad  fighting, 
many  ill-concerted  movements,  much  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
officers,  some  shameful  flights  and  panics.  It  does  not  appear  cer- 
tain that  we  have  yet  learned  to  comply  with  all  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  successful  war.  We  still  seem  capable,  occasionally, 
of  starting  back  in  affright  from  phantoms,  instead  of  marching 
foi-ward  and  preventing  phantoms  from  becoming  realities.  We 
aU  know  what  allowances  were  to  he  made  for  these  Bethel  regt 
ments.  ■  We  knew  bow  they  had  left  their  counting-rooms  and 
shops  for  a  long  frolic  at  soldiering,  with  oiEcers  who  were,  per- 
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haps,  more  ignorant  of  their  new  profession  than  if  they  had  never 
ehone  on  parade,  or  distinguished  themselves  in  the  drill  room. 
There  ia  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  deludes  more  than  total  igno- 
rance, since  it  seema  to  conceal  our  ignorance  from  ourselves  and 
from  others. 

It  was  rather  surprising  than  otherwise  that  the  first  fighting  of 
the  war  was  done  as  well  as  it  was  done,  since  all  the  influences  of 
our  education  and  husinesa  had  long  tended  to  ahat«  that  exuher- 
auce  of  spirit,  that  confidence  in  our  strength,  which  makes  men 
mighty  to  dare  and  to  ovei-come.  The  ti-aining  which  diminishes  a 
man's  fighting  power  is  not  cultui'e,  but  effeminacy. 

But  if  we  had  not  learned  the  true  secret  of  successful  warfare, 
we  ai-e  leaaiiing  it;  we  shall  learn  it.  Much  creditable  fighting  has 
been  done  by  the  Union  armies.  But,  contending  as  we  are  with  a 
desperate  foe,  our  armies  mnst  acquire  the  coherency  which  is  only 
obtained  by  supplying  them  with  offlcei-s  whose  superiority  of 
knowledge  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  men  in  critical 
moments.  For  many  a  year  to  come,  perhaps,  the  Uite  of  the  young 
men  of  America  will  have  to  be  bred  to  ai'ms  as  a  profession. 

The  day  after  Bethel  was  a  sad  one  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Lieu- 
tenant Greble's  father  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  son,  and  arrived 
only  to  take  back  his  remains  to  his  family,  followed  by  the  sorrow 
of  the  whole  command.  The  fate  of  Winthrop  was  not  yet  known ; 
he  was  reported  only  among  the  "  missing."  Before  leaving  head- 
quai'ters  he  had  boiTOwed  a  gun  of  the  general,  saying,  gayly, 
"  I  may  want  to  take  a  pop  at  them."  In  the  conree  of  the  morn- 
ing, this  gtin  was  brought  in,  with  such  information  as  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  m.«st  have  fallen ;  perhaps,  thrown  his  life  pur- 
posely away.  Dui-ing  his  short  residence  at  head-quai-ters  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  hearts ;  to  none  more  than  to  the  general 
and  Mrs,  Butler.  He  was  mourned  as  a  brother  by  those  who  had 
known  him  but  sixteen  days. 

As  Mr.  Cui-tis  beautifully  says  in  his  fine  sketch  of  his  friend's  ca- 
reer, "Theodore  Winthrop's  life,  like  a  fire  long  smoldering,  sud- 
denly blaaed  up  mto  a  clear  bright  flame,  and  vanished.  Descended 
from  John  Winthrop  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  numbering  among 
his  ancestors  seven  presidents  of  Yale  College,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self a  distinguished  graduate,  with  fine  gifts,  powerful  friends,  good 
'opportunities,  he  lived  thirty-three  years  without  findiug  work  th:;l; 
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could,  absorb  and  content  him,  unless  it  were  Hteratni-e,  and  for  that 
he  seemed  to  lack  the  something — bodily  stamina,  confidence  in  his 
powers,  force  of  ambition  or  pressure  of  necessity — which  could 
convert  his  longing  into  a  career.  His  desk  was  full  of  manuscripts, 
since  rightly  valued;  bnt  his  name  was  unknown  to  the  public  till 
he  wrote  the  story  of  the  march  of  the  Seventh  regiment.  It-  was 
not  force  of  vitality  that  he  wanted.  He  had  been  everywhere. 
Been  eveiything ;  walked  over  Scotland,  Italy,  Switzerland ;  ridden  . 
over  oui'  western  plains  and  deserts.  A  short,  slight,  most  active 
figure.  "  Often,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "after  wilting  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  morning,  he  stepped  out  of  doors,  and,  from  pure  love  of  the 
fan,  leaped  and  turned  summersets  upon  the  grass,  before  going 
Hp  to  town.  In  walking  about  Sfaten  Island,  he  constantly  stopped 
by  the  roadside  fences,  and,  grasping  the  highest  rail,  swung  him- 
self swiftly  and  neatly  over  and  back  again,  resuming  the  walk  and 
the  talk  without  delay."  Overwork  at  school  and  college  had 
robbed  him  of  that  unchecked  growth  without  which  there  can  be 
no  sustained  fullness  of  endeavor.  Unlearning  what  he  had  learned 
amiss,  learning  essential  things  of  which  the  schools  had  given  him 
no  hint,  chasing  the  world  over  after  health — so  passed  the  years 
of  his  maturity. 

To  the  mother  of  Hs  dead  comrade.  General  Butler  addressed 
the  following  letter: 

"  IlEiD-Q-nAETliliS   "Dr.PA.ETMB XT   OE    VlEGINlA, 

''  JknelSth,  1861. 
"Mt  Deab  Madam  ;—Tbe  newspapers  have  anticipatedme  lathe  sorrow- 
ful intelliganoe  which  I  have  to  (lommunicate.  Tour  son  Tlieodore  ia  no 
more.  lie  fell  mortally  wounded  from  a  rifle  shot,  at  County  Bridge.  I 
liaYO  conversed  with  private  John  M.  Jones,  of  the  ITortlifleld  company  in 
the  Vermont  regiment,  who  stood  heside  Major  Winthrop  when  lie  fell, 
and  supported  him  in  his  arms. 

"Tour  son's  death  was  in  a  few  moments,  withont  apparent  anguish. 
After  Major  Winthrop  had  delivered  the  order  with  which  he  was  charged, 
to  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  he  took  his  rifle,  and  while  his  guide 
held  his  horse  in  the  woods  in  the  rear,  with  too  daring  bravery,  went  to 
the  frout ;  while  there,  stepping  upon  a  log  tfl  get  n  fuH  view  of  the  fores, 
he  received  the  fatal  shot.  His  friend,  Colonel  Wardrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Lad  loaned  him  a  sword  for  the  occasion,  on  which  his  name  was  marked 
in  fall,  so  that  he  was  talten  by  the  enemy  for  the  colonel  himselfi 
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"Majov  Winthrop  liad  advanced  so  closa  to  theparapet,  tliat  it  wris  not 
thought  expedient  by  those  in  command  to  send  foi'wai-d  any  party  to  bring 
off  the  body,  and  thus  endanger  the  lives  of  others  ia  tlie  attempt  to  secure 
iiis  remains,  as  tlie  rebels  remorselessly  fired  upon  aU  the  amal!  parties  tliat 
went  forward  for  the  purpose  of  hringiiig  off  their  wounded,  comrades. 

"  Had  your  gallant  sou  heen  alive,  I  douht  not  he  would  have  adviaed 
thif)  course  in  regard  to  another.  I  have  assurances  from  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  forces  at  Oountj  Ertdge,  that  Major  Winthrop  received 
at  their  hand  a  respectful  and  decent  hurial. 

"  His  personal  effects  found  upon  him,  will  he  given  up  to  my  flag  of 
trace,  with  the  exception  of  his  watch,  which  has  been  sent  to  Torktown, 
and  which  I  am  assured  will  he  returned  througli  me  to  yourself. 

"  I  have  given  thus  partioukrly  these  sad  details,  hecanse  I  know  and  have 
experienced  the  fond  inquiries  of  a  mother's  heart  respecting  her  son's  acts. 
"Mj  dear  madaml  although  a  stranger,  my  tears  will  flow  with  yours  in 
grief  for  the  loss  of  your  brave  and  too  gallant  son,  my  true  Mend  and  brother, 
"I  had  not  known  hira  long,  but  his  soldierly  qualities,  his  daring  cour- 
age, his  trne-hearted  friendship,  his  genuine  sympathies,  his  cultivated 
mind,  his  high  moral  tone,  all  combined  to  so  win  me  to  him,  that  he  had 
twined  himself  about  my  heart  with  the  cords  of  a  brother's  love. 

"  The  veiy  espeditiou  which  resulted  so  unfortunately  for  him,  made  him 
all  the  more  dear  to  me.  Partly  suggested  hy  himself,  he  entered  into  the 
necessary  preparations  for  it  with  such  alacrity,  cool  judgment,  and  careful 
foresight,  in  all  the  details  that  might  render  it  successfol,  as  gave  gi'eat 
promise  of  future  aseftilness  in  his  chosen  profession.  When,  in  answer  to 
his  request  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  it,  I  suggested  to  him  that  my  cor- 
respondence was  very  heavy,  and  he  would  he  needed  at  home,  he  play- 
fully replied ;  '  0  general,  we  wiil  all  work  estra  hoars,  and  make  that  up 
when  we  get  back.  The  affair  can't  go  on  without  me,  you  know.'  The 
last  words  I  heard  him  say  before  his  good-uight,  when  we  pwted,  were, 
'If  anything  happens,  I  have  given  my  mother's  address  to  Mr.  Green.' 
His  last  thoughts  were  with  his  mother ;  his  last  acts  were  for  his  counti}- 
and  her  cause. 

"I  have  used  the  words  'unfortunate  expedition  for  him!'  Way,  not  so  : 
too  tVirtnnate  thus  to  die  doing  his  duty,  his  whole  duty,  to  his  country,  as 
a  hero,  and  a  patriot.  Unfortunate  to  us  only  who  are  left  to  mourn  the 
loss  to  ourselves  and  our  country, 

"  Permit  me,  madam,  in  the  poor  degree  I  may,  to  take  such  a  place  in 

yom-  heart  that  we  may  mingle  our  griefs,  as  we  already  do  onr  love  and 

admiration  for  Mm  who  has  only  gone  before  us  to  that  better  world  where, 

through  the  'merits  of  Him  who  suffered  for  as,'  we  shall  all  meet  together. 

"  Most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

"Yours,  Easj,  T.  Butlki:." 
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It  may  not  lie  improper  tx>  add  to  this  just  and  affecting  tribute, 
a  note  addressed  by  the  sister  of  the  deceased  officer  to  Mrs.  Butler : 

"Statbn  Ielahd,  J'unelOfJt,  1861. 

'■DEiK  Mes.  Btjti.br:— T  can  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  es- 
presaiug  ray  gratitude  t«  you,  and  Greneral  Butler,  for  your  great  kindness 
to  my  dear  brother,  and  for  your  tenderness  to  ua  in  our  grief.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  us  to  know  that  we  LoTe  your  sympathy ;  to  know  tliat  you 
valued  Theodore,  and  appreciated  tim.  We  must  always  feel  a  warm 
friendship  for  you  and  yours,  with  whom  he  spent  the  last  weeks  of  his  life, 
the  most  CTentful,  the  most  usel'u!,  and  the  happiest,  perhaps,  he  had  ever 
spent.  Tou  know  in  some  degre*  what  we  have  lost,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
one  day  meet  as  friends,  and  talk  of  things  of  the  deejtest  interest  to  us,  and 
which  I  am  sure  are  not  without  interest  to  you.  It  does  make  us  stronger 
to  bear  our  sorrow,  when  we  think  of  the  cause  for  wliich  our  dear  brother 
died ;  a  cause  long  dear  to  us  all,  and  now  fai'  dearer  than  ever.  I  trust  our 
country  will  be  nobler  and  worthier  than  ever  of  our  love,  after  this  dark 
hour  of  trial  is  past.  May  she  not  have,  lilce  Kachel,  to  weep  for  many 
more  of  her  ehildi-en.  Yet  truth  &a&  freedom  oan  not  be  too  dearly  bought, 
by  blood  and  tears. 

"It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  ns  to  know  from  Theodore's  letters,  that 
some  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  were  kindnesses  to  an  oppressed  race,  a  race 
ho  never  forgot,  as  a  part  of  the  Wation  whose  battle  he  fought. 

"  My  mother  and  sisters  join  with  me  in  affectionate  remembrances,  and 
in  the  hope  of  eapressing  in  person  at  some  future  time  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, onr  interest  and  friendship  for  you  as  well  as  General  Bntler,  whoso 
career  we  watch  with  warm  interest  and  admiration.  Tours  affectionately, 
"LiUEi.  T 


I  must  not  leave  this  melancholy  subject  without  naentioning  the 
noble,  and,  I  believe,  unique  atonement  made  by  General  Pierce 
for  whatever  en-ore  he  may  have  committed  at  Gi-eat  Bethel.  He 
sei-ved  out  his  term  of  three  mouths  in  sneh  extreme  sorrow  as 
almost  to  threaten  his  reason.  He  then  enlisted  as  a  piivate  in  a 
three  years  regiment,  and  served  for  some  time  in  that  honorable 
lowliness.  Appointed,  at  length,  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
lie  served  with  distinoiion  through  the  campaign  of  tJie  peninsula, 
■where,  in  one  of  the  battles,  he  was  severely  wounded. 

General  Butler,  as  we  all  remember,  did  not  escape  lie  censures 
of  the  press  on  this  occasion.  He  was  frequently  favored  with 
comments  lilie  the  following  : 

"  Men  can  not  be  required  to  stand  in  front  of  a  rampait,  thirty 
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fict  from  the  muzzles  of  monnted  guns,  loaded  with  grape,  Mid 
(sanistev,  aiid  musket-balls,  doing  nothing.  When  they  are  com- 
manded to  march'  through  fire,  and  reacli  the  ditch,  they  must  he 
provided  with  the  means  to  cross  it,  or  jump  into  it,  and  sticking 
their  bayonets  into  the  slope  of  the  scarp,  form  with  them  ladders 
by  means  of  which  the  more  active  can  mount  the  parapet.  But 
before  men  are  sent  into  a  position — recollecting  that  every  ditch 
will  be  swept  by  a  flank  fire — they  must  not  only  be  instructed  in 
their  duties,  but  supported  by  a  steady  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  darkness  or  the  weather ;  false  assaults 
must  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  true  one,  and  so  supported, 
too,  that  the  fidse  attack  may,  if  circnmstances  favor  it,  be  followed 
up  and  made  the  real  one." 

Indeed,  the  great  calamity  of  Bethel  was,  that  it  concealed  iVom 
the  country  for  a  time  the  merit  of  the  man  who,  more  than  most, 
was  able  to  give  it  the  service  it  needed.  Tlie  country  wanted  a 
man  who  could  not  be  scared  by  phantoms,  and  whose  energy  and 
talents  could  keep  phantoms  from  growing  into  grim  realities.  The 
man  was  at  hand,  but  imperfectly  recognized.  A  complete  success 
at  Great  Bethel,  added  to  the  fame  of  Baltimore  and  Annapolis, 
would  have  ^ven  General  Butler  a  position  before  the  coimtry 
which  could  not  have  been  disregarded.  The  failure  there  nearly 
cost  him  a  rejection  by  the  senate.  He  was  saved  by  two  votes 
only,  and  that  bare  majority  he  owed  to  the  friendly  exertions  of 
that  Colonel  Baker  whose  life  was  squandered  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
Colonel  Baker  had  served  with  his  regiment  at  Fortr^s  Monroe. 

An  interesting  correspondence  between  General  Butler  and  Colo- 
nel Magruder,  shows  us  that  the  question  of  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners was  not  regarded  as  a  difficult  one,  at  that  stage  of  the  war, 
by  either  of  those  officers.  Colonel  Magruder  had  been  an 
acquaintance  of  General  Butler  in  happier  times.  They  had  last 
met,  I  believe,  at  a  ball  at  Kewport : 


"  Head-Quaetees,  Tokktows,  ViBeisiA, /wjie  13th,  1861. 
"MAJoa-GENBEAL  B.  F.  BuTLBE,  Commanding  Fortress  Monroe,  &c. 

"Bin;— Our  people  had  orders  to  hring  any  communioations  intentlKd 
for  the  oommauder  of  the  forces  at  '  Couuty  Bridge'  or  Bethel  to  this  plaon, 
end  by  a  partioulai'  route — honoo  tlie  delay. 
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"  I  understood  from  CaptaiD  Daries,  the  bearer  of  the  flag,  that  you  ImTo 
foui"  prisoners,  to  wit:  One  trooper  and  three  citizens;  Messrs.  Carter, 
Whiting,  Lively  and  Mariam,  the  latter  tliree  Ijeing  citizens  of  Virginia,  in 
your  possession ;  and  jou  state  that  you  are  desirous  to  exchange  them  for 
a  corresponding  number  of  federal  troops,  who  are  prisoners  with.  me.  I 
accept  your  offer,  so  far  as  tie  trooper,  who  was  a  vidette,  in  question,  and 
will  send  to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternooE,  if  it  will  suit  your 
convenience,  a  federal  aoldier  in  exchange  foj'  him.  With  respect  to  the 
wounded,  my  first  oare  wns  to  have  them  attended  to.  Medical  advice  and 
careful  nursinghave  been  provided,  and  your  tie*!  I  had  buried  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  this  was  done  in  sight  of  the  conflagration  wliich  was  devas- 
tating the  homes  of  our  citizens. 

"The  citizens  in  yonr  possession  are  men  who  doubtless  defended  their 
homes  against  a  foe  who,  to  tlieir  certain  knowledge,  had,  with  or  without 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  destroyed  the  private  property  of 
their  neighbors,  breaking  up  even  the  pianos  of  the  ladies  and  committing 
depredations,  numberless  and  of  every  description  The  federal  prisoners, 
if  agreeable  to  you,  will  be  sent  to  or  near  Himpton  bj  a  sergeant,  who 
will  receive  the  vidette  (Carter)  who  was  c  ptuied  bv  jour  troops.  I  do 
not  think  a  more  formal  proceeding  neeessai)  yon  having  but  one  pris- 
oner, and  he  not  taken  in  battle. 

"If  my  proposition  to  deliver  one  federal  prisoner  at  or  near  Hampton  in 
chaise  of  a  sergeant,  to  be  eschanged  for  private  Carter,  the  captured  vi- 
dette, be  accepted,  please  inform  me  or  the  ofBcer  in  command  at  Bethel 
church,  and  it  shall  be  done. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  bear  your  flag 
have  been  received  with  every  courtesy  by  our  citizens,  as  well  as  our- 
selves.    I  have  the  honor  to  he, 

"Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

"J  Bankhead  Hagsiibbb,  Colonel  Commanding," 


Heab-Qbabtbes  Depaktmest  of  Virginia, 
FoRTKBSiS  MONEOK,  June  ISffi,  1861. 
"CoLwraL  J.  B.  Magkudee,  Commanding  JForces  at  Yorktown. 

"Sib: — Tourfavor  of  June  13,  by  CaptiunDavies,  witiiaflagof  truce,  was 
t£is  morning  received.  I  desire  first  to  thank  yon  for  the  courtesy  shown  to 
the  flag  and  its  messengers.  I  will  accept  the  exchange  for  private  Cnrter- 
The  two  citizens,  Whiting  and  Lively,  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
one  of  which  was  discharged  from  the  house  of  Whiting  upon  the  column 
of  onr  tjoops  when  all  resistance  was  nseless,  and  when  liis  attack  was  sini- 
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ply  assassination,  and  when  no  offense  had  been  committed  against  Mm, 
The  house  from  which  thia  shot  was  fired,  and  a  building  which  formed  a 
-pai-l  of  your  outpost  are  the  only  conflagrations  caused  by  the  troops  na- 
der  ray  Dommand.  And  the  light  of  these  had  ceased  hoars  before  your 
men  ventured  out  from  under  their  earthworks  and  ditches,  to  do  ns  the 
courtesy  of  burying  our  dead,  for  which  act  yon  have  my  sincere  thanks. 
"  After  onr  troops  returned  from  the  field — hours  after — a  building  was 
burned  which  had  furnished  our  wounded  some  shelter,  and  from  which  we 
had  removed  them,  but  not  by  our  men.  For  your  kind  treatment  of  any 
wounded  you  may  have,  please  accept  my  assurance  of  deep  obligation,  with 
the  certainty  that  at  any  and  every  opportunity  such  courtesy  and  kindaeas 
will  be  reciprocated.  I  am  sorry  tliat  an  officer  bo  distinguished  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  TJnit«d  States  as  yourself  could  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the 
wanton  destruction  of  private  property  would  in  any  way  be  authorized  or 
tolerated  by  the  federal  government  and  its  ofScers,  many  of  whom  are  your 
late  associates,  Evennow,  while  your  letter  is  being  answered,  and  this  is  on 
its  way  to  you,  a  most  ignominious  and  severe  punishment,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  troops,  is  being  inflicted  upon  men  who  had  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vicQ  of  the  United  Statte — not  soldiers— for  plundering  private  property. 
All  pnvate  property  which  would  not,  by  the  strictest  construction,  be  con- 
sidered contraband  of  war,  as  means  of  feeding  and  aiding  the  enemy, 
wbioh  has  been  bi-ought  within  my  lines  or  in  any  way  has  come  in  the  pos- 
session of  my  troops  and  discovered,  with  the  strictest  examination  has  been 
taken  account  of  and  collected  together  to  be  given  to  those  peaceable 
citizens  who  have  come  forward  to  make  claim  for  it.  A  board  of  survey 
has  been  organized,  and  has  already  reported  indemnity  for  tlie  propei"ty 
of  peaceable  citizens  necessarily  destroyed.  In  order  to  convince  you  that 
no  wrong  has  been  done  to  private  property  by  any  one  in  authority  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  iaclose  a  copy  of  a 
general  order  from  this  department,  which  will  sufBciently  explain  itself. 
And  tlie  most  active  measures  have  been  taken  rigidly  to  enforce  it,  and  to 
punish  violations  thereof.  That  there  have  been  too  many  sporadic  acts  of 
wrong  to  private  property  committed  by  bad  men  under  my  command,  I 
admit  and  most  sincerely  regret,  and  believe  they  will  in  the  future  be  sub- 
stantially prevented ;  and  I  mean  they  shall  be  repaired  in  favor  of  tdl  loyal 
citiKens  so  far  as  hes  in  my  power. 

"  Ton  have  done  me  the  honor  to  inform  me  that  vidette  Carter  is  not  a 
prisoner  taken  in  battle.  That  is  quite  true.  He  was  asleep  or  his  post, 
and  iuforms  me  that  hia  three  companions  left  in  such  haste. that  they  neg- 
lected to  wake  him  up.  Aod  they  being  mounted  and  my  men  on  foot, 
the  race  was  a  difficult  one.  If  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  authorities 
to  treat  the  citizens  of  Virginia  taken,  in  actual  conflict  with  the  United 
BtHtes,  as  soldiers,  in  what  light  shall  they  be  considered  ?     Please  inform 
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me  in  wliat  light  yoii  regard  tliem.    If  not  soMiere,  must  they  not  be  as- 

"  A  sergeant  of  Captain  Davies's  command  will  be  charged  to  meet  your 
sergeant  at  foar  o'clock,  at  the  Tillage  of  Hampton,  for  tie  purpose  of  ex- 
change of  private  Carter. 

■'  I  need  not  oall  jonr  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  violence  committed  hy  those  who  are  not  suifieiently  nnder  re- 
straint of  their  commanding  officera.  Ify  men  complain  that  the  ambu- 
lance having  the  wounded  was  fired  into  by  jour  cavalry.  And  I  am  in- 
formed that  if  you  have  any  prisoners,  they  were  taken  tvhile  engaged  in 
pious  duty  to  their  wounded  comrades,  and  not  in  battle.  It  has  not  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  that  either  firing  into  the  ambnlanoe  or  capturing  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  wounded  men  was  an  act  either  authorized,  recog- 
nized, or  sanctioned  by  any  gentleman  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Vii^nia. 
Before  this  unhappy  strife,  I  had  not  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  acts 
of  ray  late  associate  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  course  of  this  contest  in  the  acts  of  those  in  authority,  to  lead  me  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

"BnstJj.  P.  BUTI.EG, 

"Mi^or- General  Commanding  United  States  Fi»ves." 

General  Butler  learned  the  lesson  first  taught  by  the  failure  at 
Great  Bethel,  since  repeated  on  so  many  dkastrous  fields.  That 
lesson  was,  the  uttec  insnifieienoy  of  the  volunteer  system  as  then 
organized,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  officers  morally  and  profes- 
sionally superior  to  the  men  under  their  command.  The  southern 
social  system,  at  least,  lea«3s  to  the  selection  of  officers  to  whom  the 
men  are  aecaetomed  to  look  up.  Our  officers,  on  the  contrary, 
must  have  a  real  superiority,  hoth  of  knowledge  and  of  character, 
in  order  to  hind  a  re^ment  into  coherency  and  force.  General 
Butler  had  under  his  command  captaii^,  majors  and  colonels  who 
owed  their  election  chiefly  to  their  ability  to  bestow  unlimited 
drinks.  There  were  drunkards  and  thieves  among  them ;  to  aay 
nothing  of  those  who,  from  mere  ignorance  and  natural  inefficiency, 
could  mMutain  over  their  men  no  degree  whatever  of  moral  or 
military  ascendancy.  The  general  saw  the  evil.  In  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  June  26tli,  he  pointed  out  the  partial  remedy 
which  was  afterward  adopted. 

"  I  desire,"  he  wrote,  "  to  trouhle  yon  upon  a  subject  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  organization  of  our  volunteer  regiments.     Many 
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of  tlie  volunteers,  both,  two  and  three  yean  men, hive  cho=en  thtir 
own  company  officers,  and  in  some  cises  theu  field  officers,  and 
they  have  been  appointed  without  any  pioper  loilitiiy  ex'wiiimti  n 
before  a  proper  board,  according  to  the  phm  of  orginization  of  the 
volunteers.  There  should  be  some  means  by  which  thee  officcis 
can  bo  sifted  out.  The  efficiency  and  nsefulness  of  the  legunei 
depend  upon  it.  To  give  yon  an  illustiation  In  one  le^unenf  I 
have  had  seven  applications  for  resignation,  and  se\  enteen  applio  i 
tions  for  leave  of  absence ;  some  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  1  y 
every  grade  of  offioere  under  the  colonel.  I  have  yielded  to  many 
of  these  applications,  and  more  readily  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  done,  because  I  was  convinced  that  their  absence  was  of 
benefit  rather  than  harm.  Still,  this  absence  ie  a  virtual  fraud  upon 
the  United  States.  It  seems  as  if  tliere  must  be  some  method  other 
than  a  conrt-raartial  of  riddmg  the  service  of  these  officers,  when 
there  are  so  many  competent  men  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  aerve 
tlieu'  country.  Ignorance  and  incompetency  are  not  crimes  to  he 
tried  by  court  martial,  while  they  are  great  misfortunes  to  an 
officer.  As  at  present  the  whole  matter  of  tlie  organization  is  m- 
foi-mal,  without  direct  authority  of  law  in  its  details,  may  not  the 
matter  be  reached  by  having  a  board  appointed  at  any  given  poat, 
composed  of  three  or  five,  to  whom  the  competency,  efficiency,  and 
propriety  of  conduct  of  a  given  officer  might  be  submitted  ?  And 
that  upon  the  report  of  that  board,  approved  by  the  commander 
and  the  department,  the  officer  be  dropped  without  the  disgrace 
attending  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  ?" 

Meanwhile,  the  general  labored  most  earnestly  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  discipline  in  the  regiments.  The  difficulty  was  gi'eat, 
amounting,  at  times,  to  impossibility.  At  one  time  thei-e  ■were 
thirty-eight  vacancies  among  the  oSJeers  of  the  New  York  regi- 
ments alone.  The  men,  accustomed  to  active  industry,  and  now 
compelled  to  endui-e  the  monotony  of  a  camp,  sought  excitement  in 
drinfe.  It  was,  for  some. weeks,  a  puzzle  at  head-quaiters  where  the 
soldiers  obtained  such  abundant  supplies  of  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion. "We  used,"  said  General  Butler,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
war  committee,  "  to  send  a  picket  guard  up  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  The  men  would  leave  perfectly  sober,  yet  every 
night  when  they  came  back  we  would  have  trouble  with  them  on 
f.ecoimt  of  their  being  drunk.    "Where  they  got  their  liquor  fto!" 
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wc  could  not  tell.  Night  after  night,  we  instituted  a  rigoroua 
examination,  but  it  was  always  the  same.  The  men  were  examined 
over  and  over  again ;  their  canteens  were  inspected,  and  yet  we 
could  find  no  liquor  about  them.  At  last  it  waa  ohserved  that  they 
seemed  to  hold  their  guns  up  very  straight,  and,  upon  examination 
being  made,  it  was  found  that  eveiy  gun-barrel  was  filled  with 
whisky;  and  it  was  not  always  the  soldiers  who  did  this." 

Further  investigation  disclosed  facte  BtHl  more  distressing.  An 
eye-witness  reports: 

"  General  Butler  ascertained  that  what  waa  professedly  the  sut- 
ler's store  of  one  of  the  regiments,  was  but  a  groggery.  This  he 
visited,  and  stove  the  heads  of  some  half  dozen  barrels,  and  spilled 
all  the  liquor  of  every  sort  to  be  found.  He  found  a  book,  in  which 
tho  account  with  a  single  regiment  waa  kept,  which  disclosed  a 
state  of  things  truly  startling.  Scarcely  an  officer  of  the  i-egiment 
but  had  an  open  account,  footing  up  for  the  single  month  amounts 
ranging  from  $10  to  $1,000.  The  items  charged,  and  the  space  of 
time  within  which  the  liquor  was  obtained,  and,  of  course,  con- 
sumed, was  truly  astonishing,  and  proved  the  depth  of  demoralizit- 
tion  to  which  the  officers,  and,  I  fear,  consequently,  the  entire  regi- 
ment, had  become  reduced.  I  pui'pc^ely  suppress  a  narrative  of 
the  scenes  of  debauchery  and  violence  in  the  camp  at  Newport 
News,  where  the  regiment  has  lately  been  removed,  a  few  evenings 
since,  resulting  in  the  shooting,  if  not  the  death,  of  a  soldier,  fii'ed 
on  by  an  officer  while  both  were  intoxicated. 

"  General  Butler  having  possessed  himself  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, went  to  Newport  News  yesterday  aflemoon,  having  previ- 
ously summoned  all  the  ooromissioned  oiHcers  of  the  regiment  to 
meet  him  alone  on  the  boat  on  his  arnval.  They  came  as  sum- 
moned. General  Butler  told  them  frankly  and  pointedly  what  was 
the  object  of  the  meeting ;  exhibited  to  them  the  evidence  that  waa 
in  his  hands  of  the  astonishing  amounts  of  liquor  which  they  as  offi- 
cers had  purchased ;  pointed  them  to  the  consequences  as  seen  in 
the  demoralized  condition  of  the  regiments ;  the  late  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, the  waste  of  money,  the  injustice  of  such  conduct  toward 
New  York,  after  she  had  been  to  the  expense  of  giving  them  a  lib- 
eral outfit,  and,  with  a  piincely  liberality,  was  supporting  so  many 
of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  others ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  de- 
plorable consequences  that  must  ensue  to  the  cause  from  such  indul- 
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gence.  General  Butler  said  there  must  and  should  he  a  stop  put  to 
it.  He  said  he  himself  was  not  a  total-ahstiuence  mau,  but  hs 
pledged  to  the  officers  he  addressed  his  word  of  honor  as  an  officer 
and  a  man  that,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  this  department,  intoxi- 
cating drinks  should  be  banished  from  his  quarters,  and  that  he 
would  not  use  them  except  when  medicinally  prescribed ;  and  he 
■wanted  the  officers  present  to  ^ve  him  their  pledge  that  henceforth 
this  should  be  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  As  he  had  determined  to 
tell  no  man  to  go,  where  he  could  not  say  come,  so,  in  this  matter, 
he  required  no  officer  to  do  that  which  he  would  not  first  do  him- 
self. General  Butler  enforced  his  views  and  the  grounds  of  the  do- 
tennination  he  had  fonned  feelingly  and  forcibly,  and  the  affirm- 
ative response  was  unanimous,  with  only  one  exception,  he  being  a 
captain,  whose  resignation.  Colonel  Phelps  annomiced  was  then  in 
his  hands,  and  which  General  Butler  instantly  accepted. 

"  This  interview  over.  General  Butler  directed  Captain  Davis, 
the  provost-marshal,  and  his  deputy,  W.  H.  Wiegel,  to  proceed  to 
search  every  place  known  to  sell  liquor,  or  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  to  destroy  the  same.  Within  one  hour 
between  twenty  and  thirty  baiTcls  of  whisky,  brandy,  and  other 
concoctions  were  emptied  on  the  ground,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
soldiers.  The  proceeding  elicited  the  warmest  approbation  of  the 
whole  camp,  and  especially  of  the  men,  who,  as  patrons  of  the  sut- 
lers, had  been  swindled  by  them.  The  sutler's  themselves,  and  ail 
others  guilty  of  having  contributed  to  demoralize  the  troops,  were 
taken  into  custody  and  brought  to  the  fortress,  and  will  be  sent 
hence." 

General  Butler's  order  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  HbAD-QUAETEUB,    DePA-RTMENT    VlEGIHIA, 

"FoET  Monroe,  Ya.,  Avgtut  2,  1861. 
'  Geseeai,  Osdee,  ITo.  33. — The  general  commanding  was  informed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  from  the  books  of  an  unlicensed  liquor  dealer 
near  this  post,  and  hy  the  effect  on  the  ofB.oers  and  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, that  tke  nse  of  intoxicating  liquors  prevailed  to  an  alarming  ostent 
among  the  ofEcera  of  his  command.  He  had  already  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent its  use  among  the  men,  but  had  presnmed  that  ofBcors  and  gentlemen 
might  be  trusted ;  bnt  he  finds  that  as  a  rule,  in  some  regiments,  that  aa- 
sraiiption  is  ill-founded,  while  there  are  many  honorable  exeeptioua  to  this 
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anhappy  state  of  facts;  yet,  for  tlie  good  of  nil,  some  stringent  meaaurss 
upon  tliQ  subject  are  necessary. 

"  Hereafter,  ail  packages  brougit  into  tliis  department  for  any  ofScer  of 
whatoyer  grade,  will  be  snbjeoted  to  tbe  moat  rigid  inspection ;  and  all  spir- 
ituous and  intosicating  liquors  tberein  will  be  taken  and  turned  oyer  to  the 
use  of  tbe  medical  department.  Any  officer  wbo  desires  may  be  present  at 
tbe  inapeotLon  of  bia  own  paekages. 

"  Wo  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  will  be  allowed  in  tlds  department,  and  any 
citizen  selling  will  be  immediately  sent  out. 

"  If  any  officer  finds  the  use  of  intoxioating  liquor  neeessary  for  liisbealtb, 
or  tbe  health  of  any  of  bia  men,  a  written  application  to  tbe  medical  direc- 
tor will  be  answered;  and  tbe  general  is  confident  that  there  is  a  sufBdent 
store  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

"Tbe  medical  director  will  keep  a  record  of  all  sneb  applications,  tbe  name 
of  tbe  applicant,  date  of  application,  amonnt  and  kind  of  liquor  deliyered, 
to  be  open  at  all  times  for  public  inspection. 

"In  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  tbe  use  of  tbia  deleterious  article,  tbe 
general  earnestly  esborts  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  use  their  utmost  exer- 
tions, both  of  influence  and  example,  to  prevent  tlie  wasting:  efieots  of  tbia 
sconrge  of  all  armies. 

"  Tbe  general  commanding  does  not  desire  to  conceal  tbe  fact  tbat  he  ban 
been  accustomed  to  tbe  uae  of  wine  and  bqnora  in  hia  own  quarters,  and  to  fur- 
nish them  to  bis  frienda ;  but  bb  be  desires  never  to  ask  eitber  officers  or  men 
to  undergo  any  priyation  wbiclt  he  will  not  shai-e  with  them,  he  will  not  es- 
ompt  bimself  from,  the  operation  of  tbis  order,  but  will  not  use  it  in  Ms  own 
quarters,  as  be  would  diacourage  its  use  in  the  quarters  of  any  other  oflicer. 
Amid  tbe  many  sacrifices  of  time,  property,  health  and  life,  which  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  command  are  making  in  tbe  seryioa  of  their  country, 
the  general  commanding  feels  confideat  that  this,  so  slight,  but  so  neeessar 
ry  a  sacrifice  of  a  luxury,  and  pandering  to  appetite,  will  be  borne  most 
cheerfully,  now  that  its  eyil  is  seen  and  appreciated. 

"Tbia  order  willbe  published  by  reading  it  at  the  bead  of  evei-y  battalion, 
at  their  seyeral  evening  parades. 

"  By  command  of 

"  MiJOB-G-ENEfiAL   BUTLEB. 

"T.J.  Haines,  A.  A.  A.  General." 


The  whisky  at  Fortress  Monroe  iii'^pired  onu  piece  of  wit  ■which 
amuaed  the  command.  Thib  y,  as  the  tnne  when  it  is  c  stomtry 
to  "administer  the  oith  to  ane^ted  seeeei  oaists  a  d  aet  them 
at  liberty.  A  scouting  ji  ty  h  v  g  1  ucht  n  i  r  ttlcsnike 
f'.o  question  arose  wl   t  1  1  e   do       w  tl    t      A    1      ken 
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Boldiuc  hi.ecor.glied  out :  "  d — n  him,  awear  Tiim  in  and  let  hioi 
go."* 

With  equal  vigor,  General  Butler  made  war  upon  a  practice 
which  no  commanding  officer  has  ever  heen  able  entirely  to  sup- 
press, tliat  of  plundering  abandoned  houses.  The  possession  of  a 
chair,  a  table,  a  piece  of  carpet,  an  old  hettle,  or  even  a  piece  of 
plaok,  adds  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  men  in  camp,  that  the  temp- 
tation to  help  themselves  to  such  aiticles  la  aometiioea  irresistible. 
If  any  man  could  have  prevented  plundeimg,  Wellington  was  that 
individual ;  hut  he  oonld  not,  though  he  possessed  and  used  the 
power  to  hang  offenders  on  the  spot    Subbeqnent  investigation  proved 

*  It  also  giTe  tlse  tu  the  fbUonlig  oofresp  indsnce 

"GsnetdB.  F.  EoTLBH— Sib:  You  arp  uwirc  ot  iba  lnl»re=t  felt  by  the  loyil  people  of  this 

Bge  the  noble  men  ivho  hare  gone  forth  to  defend  onr  aonnbr.  Thie  very  any  manr  of  thB  hiflles 
of  this  Tllhtge  have  bsen  acea  JiLird  at  work  moklci^  np  ^[lu'meiita  uid  ot^er  things  for  hospital  use, 
OnrLidlsshwesonlalju^qiiimlifj'ofarticlBB  to  Port  Monroe,  end  hove  others  rendy  to  aenfl.  I 
doiibtnotin  other  places  thouaandB  hare  been  aLmllirlr  emploj-od.  This  being  Iho  case,  we  fuel 
QtU  ererything  nfTeetiDg  the  chanclec  of  oar  army  coaceTDS  db,  A  lady  In  fhe  village  has  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  (i  aoldlar  under  your  command,  oreMaStemoB,  wio  Biys,  one  i^thii^cert  ha/i 
iMn.  draai:  a  ueei:.  An  nnay  in  ichioh  aucA  eandact  is  loierattd,  ^  qfmtirsi  dmiopalteed.  I 
ftlt  It  my  duty  as  a  oltlien  to  inform  yon  ot  tie  ItnprtBdon  made  hy  socli  a  statement  on  all  who 

notitceWe  oonfllgn  punishment  Most  respectfully  yours, 

"B.  P.  STRin, Pastor  iift/te FresbyitHim cAmilk,AsloHa,  L.  1." 

"HEAD-tiniaTKss.ItePiBrMENT  ofThwihij,  Ji%a9, 16CI. 
*^My  deak  Sia:  Tour  note  received.    lam  pained  hy  its  contents.    ^Araliabiemanatiya  thuX 

ths*rmiifilBincMi^  will  complain  of  him  to  me.    [do  net  *  tolerate'  euch  conduct    "Why  dill  the 

■Why  aid  this  roliahle  man  Tote  (Or  him  t 

♦'IhaveestabllahedHacrutinyovor^epaokagesBeiitto  the  mell'to  have  them  eloart^  of  \t- 
ijuor  given  hy  misguiding  friends ;  and  have  taken  a^vay  to  be  turned  over  to  hospital  as  many  as 

"1  have  assumed  Uiat  the  ofUcers  cbosen  and  commissioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  conkl  be 

asted,  please  apply  to  the  governor,  and  upon  Ms  auggeEtlDn  I  will  lutve  the  stoi'es  and  boxc? 

"No  spirituous  liqnoii!  are  permitted  ta  bo  sold  "Ithin  Uielineain  ray  department;  and  every 
bairei  of  whisky  not  under  the  ehai^  of  on  otBcor,  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  Bales  have  been 
made,  has  been  stove  and  contenla  spilled,  and  Uie  seller  sent  out  of  the  lines.  I  have  no  poiver 
to  discharge  a  dronken  or  iucompetcot  otncer-  1  con  only  call  a  court-martial  when  chafes  are 
pretorred.  If  1  prefer  olmigea  I  can  not  call  a  court  I  assure  yon,  air,  a  court-martial  is  as  un- 
wieldy a  miohlne  toi  inveatigiling  a  certain  chias  of  oitenaeB  as  a  ooqbcII  of  mlnlBters  wonld  he. 
I  have  appeared  before  both  tribunals  as  advooate,  and  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  convict  In  eltbcr. 

"But  dr,  have  'he  charges  mode,  and  the  reliable  roan  sent  as  a  witness,  and  I  will  lavotlio 

"  i  aai,  moot  respectfully  yjurs,  Eesjahib  F.  rurT.m," 
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that  OUT  troops  around  Fortress  Monroe  plundered  little,  eonsider- 
iag  their  opportunities  and  their  temptatioD.  But  that  little  was 
disgraceful  enough,  and  gave  rise  to  mneh  clamor.  AH  that  any 
man  could  have  done  to  prevent  and  punish  offenses  of  this  nature 
was  done  by  the  commanding  general.*  No  man  abhon-ed  plunder- 
ing more  than  Colonel  Phelpa ;  but  he  could  not  quite  prevent  it. 
Coming  in  to  dinner  one  day,  he  saw  upon  the  table  a  porcelain, 
dish  filled  tpith  green  peas.  He  stood  for  a  moment  with  eyea 
fixed  upon  the  suspicious  vessel,  wrath  gathering  in  bis  face. 

"  Take  that  dish  away,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  fierce  command  for 

The  alarmed  eontrivbaad  prepared  to  obey,  but  ventured  to  ask 
what  he  should  do  with  the  peas. 

"Put  them  into  a  wash-basin,  if  you  can't  find  anything  better. 
But  take  that  dish  away,  and  never  let  me  see  it  again." 

The  dish  was  removed,  and  Colonel  Phelpa  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

One  trath  became  veiy  clear  to  General  Butler  while  he  held 
command  in  Virginia.  It  was,  that  men  enlisted  for  short  terms 
can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  relied  upon  for  effective  service.  When  the 
time  of  the  three  months  men  was  half  expired,  all  other  feelings 
seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  longing  for  release.  Like  boys  at 
school  before  the  holidays,  they  would  cut  notches  in  a  stick  and 
erase  one  every  day ;  and,  as  the  time  of  return  home  drew  nearer, 

1  The  following  oi'dst  on  tliia  subjact  wu!  issuea  dnring  tke  first  weak  of  general  Butler's  com- 

'~  "HElB-(iDAaTEl!3,DEP4nTUEHTOpYlBOIHW,  Jf0Sl36,18SL 

"  Tlio  general  in  commana  of  Ibis  aepurtment  Ims  Ifarued  with  poln  that  thero  ate  Instances 
of  depradstiofl  on  priyiite  property,  by  some  poi^sons  wbo  hare  amnggled  tljemselvis  among  the 
soldiers  nndei  bis  comniand.  This  must  not  and  nhall  not  be.  Tho  rigbts  of  private  pmpcrty 
and  of  peaceable  citizens  must  be  respeot&i.  W)ian  the  esigenolcs  of  tho  aervlca  requite  that 
pri  unto  property  be  taken  for  puWio  nse,!!  mnrt  be  done  by  proper  offlcera,  giving  anltable 
vouchers  therefor.  Itlamade  the  special  duty  of  eTcryoUlcer  In  command  of  any  post  of  ttoops 
on  detachod  eertloe,  or  In  camp,  to  exercise  Ibe  utmost  Tlsilanec  In  tblB  behslt  to  oauBO  all  offend- 

jiiatlce  will  then  bo  meted  out  to  them  as  is  dan  to  thieve*  and  plnndorets. 

"This  order  will  be  promulgated  by  being  three  ttmes  read  with  fllallnotneas  to  each  tottolion 
nt  erening  parade. 

"  Any  elUzea  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  despoiled  In  hia  poraon  or  propei-ty  by  any  of  the 
troopain  this  department,  will  confer  a  favor  by  prompUyreporting  the  outrngo  to  the  noivTHt 

"By  order  of 
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they  would  cut  half  a  notch  away  at  noon.  It  appeared  that  short- 
term  troops  are  efficient  for  not  more  than  half  their  time  of  en- 
listment ;  after  that,  their  hearte  are  at  home,  not  in  their  duty. 
The  general  was  of  opinion,  that  an  aimy,  if  possible,  should  be 
enlisted  not  for  any  definite  term,  hut  for  the  war ;  thns  sapplying 
the  men  with  a  most  powerful  motiTC  for  efficient  action ;  the  home- 
ward path  lying  through  victory  OTer  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER    rx. 

aECALl.  PROM  VIRGIJSIA. 

The  visitors  attracted  to  the  fortress  severely  taxed  the  time  and 
hospitality  of  the  general  in  command  and  of  the  gracious  lady  who 
presided  at  his  table.  Senators,  representatives,  governors,  editors, 
of&eers,  private  persons,  crowded  that  table  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty 
a  day.  Some  enterpi-iaing  individuala  even  projected  grand  excur- 
sions to  the  fortress,  threatening  it  with  steamboat  loads  of  pleasure 
seekers.  An  order  was  issued  to  prevent  such  an  untimely  irrup- 
tion, and  requiring  a  special  permit,  to  land. 

Mr.  Russell  of  the  London  Times  has  given  us  an  amusing  record 
of  his  visit  to  the  fortress.    General  Butler  went  the  rounds  with 

"  The  day,"  he  reports,  "  was  excessively  hot,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  arbors  formed  of  branches 
from  the  neighboring  pine  wood,  but  most  of  them  got  up  when 
they  hoard  the  general  was  coming  round.  A  sentry  walked  up 
and  down  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  as  the  general  came  up  to 
him  he  called  out '  Halt.'  The  ma,n  stood  still.  '  I  just  want  to 
show  you,  sir,  what  scoundrels  our  government  has  to  deal  with. 
This  man  belongs  to  a  regiment  wliich  has  had  new  clothing  recently 
served  out  to  it.  Look  what  it  is  made  of.'  So  saying  the  general 
stuck  Ins  fore-finger  into  the  breast  of  the  man's  coat,  and  with  a 
rapid  scratch  of  his  nail  tore  open  the  cloth  as  if  it  was  of  blotting 
paper.  '  Shoddy,  sir.  Nothing  but  shoddy.  I  wish  I  had  these 
contractors  in  the  trenches  here,  and  if  hard  work  would  not  make 
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honest  men  of  tliem,  they'd  have  enough  of  it  to  be  examples  for 
the  rest  of  their  feUows-' 

"  In  the  eoui-se  of  our  ronnds  we  were  joined  by  Colonel  Phelps, 
who  was  formerly  in  the  United  States  army,  and  saw  serviee  in 
Mexico,  but  retired  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  promotions  were  made,  and  who  only  took  command  of  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  because  he  believed  he  might  be  instru- 
mental in  striking  a  shrewd  blow  or  two  in  this  great  battle  of 
Armageddon — a  tall,  saturnine,  gloomy,  angry-eyed,  sallow  man, 
soldier-like  too,  and  one  who  places  old  John  Brown  on  a  level 
with  the  great  martyrs  of  the  Christian  world.  *  *  * 

" '  Yes,  I  know  them  well.  I've  seen  them  in  the  field.  I've  sat 
with  them  at  meals.  I've  traveled  through  their  country.  These 
Southern  slaveholders  are  a  false,  licentious,  godless  people.  Either 
we,  who  obey  the  laws  and  fear  God,  or  they,  who  know  no  God 
except  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  know  no  law  except  theic 
passions,  must  rule  on  this  continent ;  and  I  believe  that  Heaven 
will  help  its  own  in  th(j  conflict  they  have  provoked.  I  grant  you 
they  are  brave  enough,  and  desperate  too,  but,  surely  justice,  truth 
and  religion,  will  strengthen  a  man's  arm  to  sti-ike  down  those  who 
have  only  bruto  force  and  a  bad  cause  to  support  them.'        *         * 

"In  the  afternoon  the  boat  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
the  general  invited  me  to  dinner,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Rlra.  Butler,  his  staff,  and  a  couple  of  regimental  oificers  from 
the  neighboring  camp.  As  it  was  atOl  early,  General  Butler  pro- 
posed a  ride  to  visit  the  interesting  village  of  Hampton,  which  lies 
some  six  or  seven  miles  outside  the  foi-t,  and  forms  his  advance 
post.  A  powerful  charger,  with  a  tremendous  Mexican  saddle, 
fine  housings,  blue  and  gold-embroidered  saddle-cloth,  v/as  brought 
to  the  door  for  your  humble  servant,  and  the  general  mounted 
another,  which  did  equal  credit  to  his  taste  in  horseflesh ;  but  I  own 
I  felt  ratlier  uneasy  on  seeing  that  he  wore  a  pair  of  large  braes 
spurs,  strapped  over  white  jean  brodequina.  He  took  with  him  his 
Mde-de-camp  and  a  couple  of  orderlies.  In  the  precincts  of  the  fort 
outside,  a  population  of  conti-aband  negroes  has  been  collected, 
whom  the  general  employs  in  various  works  about  the  place,  mili- 
tary and  civil ;  but  I  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  original  scheme  o'r' 
a  debit  and  credit  account  between  the  value  of  their  labor  and  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  had  been  BuccessfuUy  canied  out.    The 
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general  wna  proud  of  them,"  and  they  seemed  proud  of  themselves, 
saluting  him  with  a  ludicrous  naixture  of  awe  and  lamiliarity  as  be 
rode  past.  '  How-do,  Massa  Butler  ?  How-do,  general?'  accom- 
panied hy  ahsuid  bows  and  scrapes.  '  Jnat  to  think,'  said  the  gen- 
eral, '  that  eveiy  one  of  these  fellows  represents  some  1,000  dollars 
at  le^t  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  chivalry  yonder,'  '  Nasty,  idle, 
dirty  beasts,'  says  one  of  the  etaSS,  svtio  voce,  '  I  wish  to  Heaven 
they  wore  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  general  insists 
on  it  that  they  do  work,  but  they  are  far  more  trouble  than  they 
are  worth.' 

"The  road  towards  Hampton  traverses  a  sandy  spit,  which, 
however,  is  more  fertile  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  soil 
under  the  horses'  hoofs,  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  inter- 
esting, A  broad  creek  or  i-iver  interposed  between  ns  and  the 
town,  the  bridge  over  which  had  been  destroyed.  Workmen  were 
busy  repairing  it,  but  all  the  planks  had  not  yet  been  laid  down  or 
nailed,  and  in  some  places  the  open  space  between  the  upright 
rafters  allowed  us  to  see  the  dark  waters  flowing  beneath.  The 
aide  said,  '  I  don't  think,  general,  it  is  safe  to  cross ;'  bnt  his  chief 
did  not  mind  him  milil  his  horse  very  nearly  crashed  through  a 
plank,  and  only  regained  its  footing  with  nnbrolien  legs  by  marvel- 
ous dexterity ;  whereupon  we  dismounted,  and,  leaving  the  horses 
to  he  carried  over  in  the  ferry-boat,  completed  the  rest  of  the 
transit,  not  without  difficulty.  *  *  *  *         *         * 

"Most  of  the  shops  were  closed;  in  some  the  shutters  were  still 
down,  and  the  goods  remained  displayed  in  the  windows.  '  I  have 
allowed  no  plundering,'  SMd  the  general ;  '  and  if  I  find  a  fellow 
trying  to  do  it,  I  will  hang  him  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Butler.  See 
here,'  and  as  be  spoke  be  walked  into  a  large  woolen-draper's  shop 
where  bales  of  oioth  were  still  lying  on  the  shelves,  and  many  arti- 
cles, such  as  are  found  in  a  large  general  store  in  a  country  town, 
were  disposed  on  the  floor  or  counters ;  '  they  shall  not  accuse  the 
men  under  my  command  of  being  robbers,'  The  boast,  however, 
0  weU  jiwtified  in  a  visit  to  another  house  occupied  by 
'  Well,'  said  the  general,  with  a  smile,  '  I  dare  say 
you  know  enough  of  camps  to  have  found  out  that  cbasrs  and 
tables  are  irresistible ;  the  men  will  take  them  off  to  their  tents, 
though  they  may  have  to  leave  them  nest  morning.' 
"  Having  inspected  the  works — as  far  I  could  judge,  too  extend- 
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e3,  and  tadly  traced — which  I  say  with  all  deference  to  the  able 
young  en^neer  who  accompanied  ns  to  point  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest — the  general  returned  to  the  bridge,  where  we 
remounted,  and.  made  a  tour  of  the  camps  of  the  force  intended  to 
defend  Hampton,  falling  back  on  Fortress  Monroe  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Whilst  he  was  riding  ventre  d  terre,  which  seems  to  be  his 
favorite  pace,  his  horse  stumbled  in  the  dusty  road,  and  in  his  effort 
to  keep  his  seat  the  general  broke  his  stirrup-leather,  and  the  pon- 
derous brass  stirrup  fell  to  the  ground ;  but,  albeit  a  lawyer,  he 
neither  lost  his  seat  nor  his  sanff  froid,  and  calling  out  to  his 
orderly  "to  pick  up  his  toe-plate,"  the  jean  slippers  were  closely 
pressed,  spurs  and  all,  to  the  sides  of  his  steed,  and  away  we  went 
once  more  through  dust  and  heat  so  great  that  1  was  by  no  means 
sorry  when  be  pulled  up  outside  a  pretty  villa,  standing  in  a 
garden,  which  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Max  Weber,  of  the  Ger- 
man Turner  re^raent,  once  the  property  of  General  Tyler,  *  * 
"The  shades  of  evening  were  now  falling,  and  as  1  had  been  up 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  not  sorry  when  General 
Butler  said, '  3S"ow  we  will  go  home  to  tea,  or  you  will  detain  the 
steamer.'  He  had  arranged  before  I  started  that  the  vessel,  which, 
in  ordinary  course,  would  have  returned  to  Baltimore  at  eight 
o'clock,  should  remain  till  be  sent  down  word  to  the  captain  to  go. 
"  We  Bca.mpered  back  to  the  fort,  and  judging  from  the  chal- 
lenges and  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  and  inlying  pickets,  I  am  not 
quite  so  satisfied  that  the  enemy  could  have  surprised  the  place. 
At  the  tea-table  there  were  no  additions  to  the  general's  family ; 
he  therefore  spoke  without  any  reserve.  Going  over  the  map,  he 
explained  his  views  in  reference  to  future  operations,  and  showed 
cause,  with  more  military  acumen  than  I  could  have  expected  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  why  he  believed  Fortress  Monroe 
was  the  true  base  of  operations  agdnst  Richmond.      *      *      * 

"But  whilst  the  general  and  I  are  engaged  over  our  maps  and 
mint  juleps,*  time  flies,  and  at  last  I  perceive  by  the  clock  that  it  is 
time  to  go.  An  aide  is  sent  to  stop  the  boat,  but  he  returns  ere  I 
leave  with  the  news  that '  She  is  gone.'  Whereupon  the  general 
sends  for  the  qiiartevmaster,  Talmadge,  who  is  out  in  the  camps, 
and  only  arrives  in  time  to  receive  a  severe  '  wigging.'  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  important  papers  to  send  off  by  the  next  mail 

♦Tito  Tiilt  oooBiTca  Ijefora  Iha  ppTomnlsiiUon  of  the  liqnor  order. 


from  New  York,  and  the  only  chance  of  teing  ahle  to  do  so  de- 
pended on  my  being  in  Baltimore  nest  day.  General  Butler  atited 
with  kindness  and  promptitude  in  the  matter.  '  I  promised  yoa 
should  go  hy  the  steamer,  but  the  captain  has  gone  off  without 
orders  to  leave,  for  -whicli  he  shall  answer  when  1  see  him.  Mean- 
time it  is  my  business  to  keep  my  promise.  Captain  Talmadge, 
you  will  at  once  go  down  and  give  orders  to  the  most  suitable 
transport  steamer  or  chartered  vessel  available,  to  get  up  steam  at 
once,  and  come  up  to  the  wharf  for  Mr.  Russell.' " 

A  steamer  was  prepared,  the  general's  promise  was  kept,  and 
Mr.  Russell  reached  Washington  in  time  to  witness  the  final  prep- 
arations for  the  advance  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  Manassas. 

The  battle  that  ensued  ended  General  Butler's  hopes  of  being 
useful  at  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  on  the  veiy  day  of  the  battle 
of  Bull  Rnn  that  he  first  received  the  means  of  moving  a  battery  of 
field  artillery,  and  of  completing  his  pi-eparations  for  sweeping  cleai" 
of  armed  rebels  the  Virginia  tip  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  Maryland 
foiTus  the  greater  part.  Colonel  Baker  was  to  command  the  ex- 
pedition. Two  days  after  the  retreat  came  a  telegram  from  Gene- 
ral Scott :  "  Send  to  this  place  without  fail,  in  three  days,  four 
regiments  and  a  half  of  long-term  volunteers,  including  Baker's 
regiment  and  a  half."  The  ti-oops  were  sent,  and  the  expedition 
was  necesaai-ily  abandoned. 

The  news  of  the  great  defeat  created  at  the  fortress  a  degi'ee  of 
consternation  almost  amounting  to  panic;  for,  at  once,  the  mmor 
spread  that  the  victorious  enemy  were  about  to  descend  npon  the 
fortress,  and  overwhelm  it.  General  Butier  was  not  alarmed  at 
this  new  phantom.  One  of  the  first  cheering  voices  that  reached 
the  administration  was  his.  A  few  hours  after  reading  the  news, 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  postmaster-general ; 

"  We  have  heard  the  sad  news  from  Manassas,  but  are  neither 
dismayed  nor  disheartened.  It  will  have  the  same  good  eficct 
upon  the  army  in  general  that  Big  Bethel  has  had  in  my  division, 
to  teach  as  wherein  we  are  weak  and  they  are  strong,  and  how  to 
apply  the  remedy  to  our  deficiences.  Let  not  the  administration 
be  disheartened  or  discouraged.  Let  no  compromises  be  made,  or 
wavering  be  felt,  God  helping,  we  will  go  through  to  ultimate 
assured  success.  But  let  us  have  no  more  of  the  silk  glove  in 
can-ying  on  tbis  war.    Let  these  men  be  considered,  what  they  have 
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made  themselves,  '  our  enemies,'  and  let  their  property  of  all  kinds, 
whenever  it  can  he  useful  to  ns,  he  taken  on  the  land  where  tbey 
have  it,  as  they  take  ours  opon  the  sea  where  we  have  it.  TJiere 
seems  to  me  now  but  one  of  two  ways,  either  to  make  an  advance 
from  this  place  with  a  sufficient  force,  or  else,  leaving  a  simple 
garrison  hei-e,  to  send  six  thousand  men  that  might  be  spared  on 
the  other  line ;  or,  still  another,  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  southern 
coast.    I  am  ready  and  desirous  to  move  forward  in  eitbei'." 

In  another  part  of  this  letter  he  strongly  recommends  Colonel 
Phoips  for  promotion ;  "  Although  some  of  the  regular  officers  will, 
when  applied  to,  say  that  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind — the  only  evi- 
derice  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  a  deep  religious  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  of  slaveiy,  which,  ia  my  judgment,  does  not  unfit  him  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Horth.  As  I  never  had  seen  him  until  he 
came  here,  as  he  differs  with  me  in  politics,  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  recommendation,  save  a  deliberate  judgment  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  after  two  months  of  trial."  He  had  soon  after  the  pleasure 
of  handing  to  Colonel  Phelps  the  shoulder  straps  of  a  brigadier- 
general. 

"  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  you,  general,"  said  he,  "  as  though  you 
had  done  me  a  favor." 

The  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  number  of  his  best  troops,  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Hampton.  He  was  even  advised,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  by  many  ofBoers 
high  in  rank  at  the  post,  to  abandon  Newport  News ;  hut  he  would 
not  let  go  his  hold  upon  a  point  so  important  to  the  future  move- 
ment which  he  had  advised.  The  evacuation  of  Hampton  was  the 
event  which  called  forth  his  well-known  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
war  upon  the  disposition  of  the  contrabands. 


"  Hbad-Quaktees,  Depaexmbnt  oi?  Virginia, 
'ToHTEEBs  MosEOE,  Jvly  SO,  1861. 
"Hon.  Simon  Oameson,  Secretary  of  "War: 

"  SiE :— By  an  order  received  on  the  morning  of  tie  SGtii  July  from  Miijor- 
General  Dii,  by  a  telegraphic  order  from  Lientanant-Gkineral  Scott,  I  was 
commanded  to  forward,  of  the  troops  of  tliia  department,  fonr  regiments 
and  a  half,  including  Colonel  Baker's  California  regiment,  to  'WasMngton, 
mi  Biiltimore.  Ttis  order  reached  me  at  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  special  boat 
I'l'om  Baltimore.     Bellevhif;  that  it  emanated  because  of  some  pressing  exi- 
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gencj  for  the  defenso  of  WHahington,  T  issued  my  orders  before  claybrealt 
for  the  embavkfttion.  of  tlie  troops,  sending  those  who  were  among  the  veiy 
best  regiments  I  htid.    In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  were  all  em- 
barked for  Bidtimore,  witli  tlie  esoaptioa  of  some  four  hundred,  for  whom 
I  had  not  transportatiou,  although  I  had  all  the  transport  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  quartermaster  here  to  aid  the  bay  line  of  steamers,  which,  by  the 
same  order  from  the  lieutenant-general,  was  directed  to  fumiah  transpor- 
tation.   Up  to,  and  at  the  time  of  the  order,  1  had  been  preparing  for  an 
advance  movement,  by  which  I  hoped  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
at  YoritowD,  and  especially  by  seizing  a  lai^e  qnautity  of  negroes  who 
were  being  pressed  into  their  service  in  building  the  intrenohments  there. 
I  had  five  days  previously  been  enabled  to  mount,  for  the  flrst  time,  the 
first  company  of  light  artillery,  which  I  had  been  empowered  to  raise,  and 
tliey  had  but  a  single  rifled  cannon,  an  h'on  sis-pounder.     Of  coarse,  every- 
thing must  and  did  yield  to  the  supposed  exigency  and  the  orders.    This 
ordering  away  the  troops  from  this  deparbuent,  while  it  weakened  the 
posts  at  Sewport  News,  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  ft'om 
Hampton,  where  I  was  then  tlirowing  np  intrenched  works  to  enable  mo 
to  hold  the  town  with  a  small  force,  while  I  advanced  up  the  York  or 'James 
Eiver.    In  the  village  of  Hampton  there  were  a  large  nnmber  of  negroes, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  women  and  children  of  the  men  who  had 
fled  thither  within  my  hues  for  protection,  who  had  escaped  from  maraud- 
ing parties  of  rebels  who  had  beea  gathering  up  able-bodied  blacks  to  aid 
them  in  oonstruclJng  their  batteries  on  the  James  and  York  Elvers.     I  had 
employed  the  men  in  Hampton  in  throwing  up  intrenohments,  and  they 
were  working  zealously  and  efiioiently  at  that  duty,  saving  our  soldiers  from 
that  labor  under  the  gleam  of  the  mid-day  sun.    The  women  wero  earning 
substantiaHy  their  own  subsistence  in  washing,  marketing,  and  taking  care 
of  the  clothes  of  the  soldiers,  and  rations  were  being  served  out  to  the  mea 
who  worked  for  the  support  of  the  children.     But  by  the  evacuation  of 
Hampton,  rendered  nec^sary  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  leaving  me 
scarcely  fire  thousand  men  outside  the  fort,  including  the  force  at  Kewport 
Wews,  all  these  black  people  were  obhged  to  break  up  their  homes  at  Hamp- 
ton, fleeing  across  the  creek  within  my  lines  for  protection  and  support. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  most  distressing  sight  to  see  these  poor  creatures,  who  had 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  who  aided 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  in  their  enterprise,  to  be  tlras  obliged  to 
flee  from  their  homes,  and  the  homes  of  their  masters  who  bad  deserted 
them,  and  become  fugitives  from  feai"  of  the  return  of  the  rebel  soldiery, 
who  had  threatened  to  shoot  the  men  who  had  wrought  for  us,  and  to  caiTy 
off  the  women  who  had  served  ns,  to  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.    I 
have,  therefore,  now  within  the  peninsula,  this  aide  of  Hampton  Oi'eck, 
nine  hundred  negroes,  three  hundred  of  whom  are  able-bodied-  men,  thirty 
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of  whom  ai'©  men  eubatantiallj  past  Imi'd  ial)or,  one  hundred  and  aeventj- 
flye  women,  tvro  hundred  and  twoiity-five  children  unfler  the  age  of  ten 
years,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  hetweeii  ten  and  eighteen  years,  and 
many  more  coming  in.  The  qiiestiotts  which  this  state  of  facts  preseEt  ai'e 
verj  embarrassing. 

"  Mrst.  "What  shall  be  done  with  thein !  and.  Second.  What  ia  their  state 
aiid  condidon! 

"Upon  these  questions  I  desire  tlie  instmotions  of  the  department. 
"  The  first  question,  however,  may  perhaps  be  answered  by  considering  the 
last.  Are  these  men,  women,  and  children  slaves?  Are  they  free!  Is 
their  condition,  that  of  men,  women,  and  children,  or  of  property,  or  is  it  a 
mised  relation  J  What  their  »(ati(B  was  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  we 
all  know.  What  baa  been  the  effect  of  a  rebellion  and  a  state  of  war  upon 
that  stofas  ?  "When  I  adopted  the  theory  of  treating  tlie  able-bodied  negro 
fit  to  work  in  the  ti-enches  as  property  liable  to  be  used  in  aid  of  rebellion, 
and  so  contraband  of  war,  that  condition  of  things  was  in  so  far  met,  as  I 
then  and  still  believe,  on  a  legal  and  constitutional  basis.  Bnt  now  a  new 
series  of  questions  arise.  Passing  by  women,  the  children,  certainly,  can 
not  be  treated  on  that  basis ;  if  property,  they  must  be  considered  tlie  in- 
cumbrance rather  than  the  ausiliaiy  of  an  army,  and,  of  course,  in  no  pos- 
sible legal  relation,  oould  be  treated  as  contraband.  Are  they  property? 
If  they  were  so,  they  have  been  left  by  their  masters  and  owners,  deserted, 
thrown  away,  abandoned,  like  the  wrecked  vessel  upon  the  ocean.  Their 
former  possessors  and  ownera  have  causelessly,  traitorously,  rebellionsly, 
and,  to  carry  out  the  figure,  practically  abandoned  them  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  winter  storm  of  starvation.  If  property,  do  they  not  become 
the  property  of  the  salvora?  But  we,  their  salvors,  do  not  need  and  will 
not  hold  Bucli  property,  and  will  assume  no  such  ownership :  has  not, 
therefore,  aU  proprietai7  relation  ceased !  Have  they  not  beoome,  there- 
npon,  men,  women,  and  children  ?  No  longer  under  ownership  of  any  kind, 
the  fearful  relicts  of  fugitive  masters,  have  they  not  by  their  masters'  aots, 
and  the  state  of  war,  assumed  the  condition,  which  we  hold  to  be  tlie  nor- 
mal one,  of  those  made  in  God's  image '(  Is  not  every  constitutional,  legal, 
and  moral  requirement,  aa  well  to  the  runaway  master  as  their  relinquished 
slaves,  thus  answered!  I  confess  that  my  own  mind  is  compelled  by  this 
reasoning  to  look  upon  them  as  men  and  women.  If  not  free  born,  yet 
free,  nianumitfad,  sent  forth  from  the  hand  that  held  them  never  to  be  i-e- 
claimed. 

Of  course,  if  this  reasoning,  thus  imperfectly  set  forth,  is  correct,  my  duty 
as  a  humane  man  is  very  plain,  I  should  take  the  same  care  of  these  men, 
women,  and  children,  houseless,  homeless,  and  unprovided  for,  as  I  would 
of  the  same  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Union,  liad  been  driven  or  allowed  t«  flee  from  the  Confederate 
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States.  I  should  have  no  doubt  on  this  question,  liad  I  not  seen  it  stated 
that  an  order  had  been  issued  hj  Genei'al  McDowell  in  hia  department,  sub- 
stantially forbidding  all  fugitive  slaves  from  eotning  within,  his  linea,  or  be- 
ing harbored  there.  Is  that  order  to  be  enforced  in  all  military  depart- 
ments ?  If  so,  who  are  to  be  considered  fngilave  slaves !  Is  a  slave  to  be 
considered  fugitive  whose  muster  runs  away  and  leasres  him?  Is  it  forbid- 
den to  the  troops  to  aid  or  harbor  witliia  their  lines  the  negro  childi'en  who 
are  found  therein,  or  is  the  soldier,  when  hia  march  has  destroyed  their 
means  of  subsistence,  to  allow  them  to  starve  because  he  has  driven  off  the 
rebel  masters?  "Sow,  sliali  the  commander  of  a  regiment  or,  battalion  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  question,  whether  any  given  black  man  has  fled  il-om 
his  master,  or  his  master  fled  from  him!  Indeed,  how  are  the  free  born  to 
be  distinguished !  Is  one  any  niore  or  less  a  fugitive  slave  because  lie  has 
labored  upon  the  rebel  intreaobments  3  If  be  has  so  labored,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  he  is  to  be  harbored.  By  the  reception  of  which  are  the  rebels 
most  to  be  disti-e^ed,  by  taking  those  who  have  wi-ought  all  their  rebel 
masters  desired,  masked  their  battery,  or  those  who  have  refused  to  labor 
and  ls(t  the  battery  unmaslted  1 

"  I  have  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  this  order.  It  does 
not  become  me  to  criticise  it,  and  I  write  in  no  spirit  of  criticism,  bat  sim- 
ply to  explain  the  full  difficulties  tliat  surround  the  enforcing  it.  If  the 
enforcement  of  that  order  becomes  the  policy  of  the  government,  I,  as  a 
soldiev,  shall  be  bound  to  enforce  it  steadfastly,  if  not  oheerfuEy.  But  if 
left  to  ray  own  discretion,  aS  you  may  have  gathered  from  my  reasoning, 
I  should  take  a  widely  different  course  fi-om  that  which  it  indicates. 

"  In  a  loyal  state,  I  would  put  down  a  servile  insun-ection.  In  a  state  of 
rebellion  I  would  confiscate  Uiat  which  was  used  to  oppose  my  arms,  and 
take  aU  tliat  property  wliich  oonatitnted  the  wealth  of  that  state,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  by  which  the  war  ia  prosecuted,  beside  being  the  oauae 
of  the  war;  and  i^  in  so  doing,  it  should  be  objected  that  human  beings 
were  brought  to  the  fVee  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, such  objection  might  not  require  much  consideration. 

"  Pardon  mo  for  addressing  the  secretary  of  war  directly  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  involves  some  political  oonsidei'ationa  as  well  as  propriety  of  mili- 
tary action.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"BuHJAMia   F.   BCTLBM." 


'■  "WASHiisoTON,  Ang-ustS,  1861. 
"  G-ENBEAL : — The  important  question  of  the  proper  diaposition  to  be  made 
of  fugitives  from  service  in  the  states  in  insurrection  agwnat  the  federal 
government,  to  which  you  have  agiun  directed  my  attention^  in  yom-  letter 
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of  July  30,  luis  rBceived  my  moat  atteative  consldeviitiou.  It  is  tli«  deairo 
of  the  pi'esideat  that  all  eiisting  rights  in  all  the  states  be  fully  respected 
and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  pai-t  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  a  war  for  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  constitu- 
Ijonal  rights  of  the  states  and  the  citizens  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  hence 
no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  fi-om  service  .within  the  states  and 
territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fully  acknowledged.  The 
ordinai'y  forma  of  judicial  proceedings  nrnat  he  respected  by  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  alike  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  fonns.  But  in  the 
states  wholly  or  in  part  under  insnrredjonary  control,  where  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  arc  so  far  opposed  and  reMsted  that  they  can  not  be  effec- 
tually enforced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rights  dependent  upon  the  execntion 
of  these  laws  must  temporarily  fail;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  r^Iits 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  states  within  which  military  operations  are 
condaoted  must  necessai'ily  be  subordinate  to  the  military  esigenoiea  created 
by  the  insurrectJoa,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
the  parties  claiming  them.  To  this  the  general  rule  of  the  right  to  service 
forms  an  esception.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6,  1861,  de- 
clares if  persons  held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  disoiiarged  therefrom.  It  follows 
of  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recognized  by  the  military  authority  of  the 
Union  to  the  services  of  such  persons  when  fugitives. 

"  A  moredif&oultqceBtion  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping  from 
the  service  of  loyal  mastera.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
under  which  only  the  services  of  saoh  fngilives  can  be  claimed  must  needs 
be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  superseded,  as  to  the  remedies,  by  the  inaur- 
recHon  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it  ■,  and  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  substitution  of  mUitavy  for  judicial  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  ddms  must  be  attended  by  great  inconvenience,  enibarrass- 
monts,  and  injuries.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  suhsttaitial  r^hta  of  loyal  masters  are  still  best  protected  by  receiving 
such  fogitives,  as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  and  employing  them  under  sacb,  organizations  and  in 
such  occupations  as  circumstances  my  gg  t  require.  Of  coui'se  a 
record  should  be  kept  showing  tl^e  nan  es  d  1  ptiona  of  the  fugitives, 
tile  names  and  characters,  as  loyal  d  1  il  f  the  raastei-s,  and  sucli 
facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  oorr  t  nde  tandmg  of  the  circumstancea 
of  each  case. 

"After  tranquillity  shall  have  ocen  esto  ed  up  n  the  return  of  peace, 
congress  will  doubtless  properly  p  d  i  U  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  a  just  compensation  to  loyal  masters. 
In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  government 
and  just  rights  of  aU  be  fully  reconciled  and  harmonized.    You  will  there- 
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fore  consider  yourself  instructed  to  govern  jour  future  action  in  respect  to 
fugitives  from  semce  by  the  pi-emiaea  herein,  stated,  and  will  report  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your  action  in  the  premises 
to  this  department  Ton  will,  however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any 
interference, by  the  troops  under  youi  command  with  the  servants  of  peace- 
able citizens  in  a  house  or  field,  nor  will  yon  in  any  manner  encourage  such 
sei-vants  to  leave  the  lawfnl  service  of  their  miiaters,  nor  will  yon,  except  in 
cases  where  the  public  good  may  seem  to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary 
return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service  from  which  he  may  liave  escaped. 
1  am,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"SiMOjr  Oambrou,  Secretary  of  War." 

Mr.  Cameron  handled  the  topic  gingerly.     The  administration 
had  not  yet  taken  off  its  gloves. 

Genoral  Butler's  letter  pleased  most  the  pai-ty  mcst  opposed  to 
the  one  with  which  he  Lad  been  all  his  life  identified.  We  find 
Mr,  Lewis  Tappan  writing  to  him  applaudingly,  and  the  general 
replying  in  a  friendly  spirit.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Tappan,  Augnst  1 0th : 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  many  kind  expressions  of 
approbation  of  my  acts.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty,  follow- 
ing the  best  light  I  have,  and  the  event  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
Him  who  ordereth  all  things  well.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  woald 
not  be  profitable  to  the  negroes  to  be  sent  north.  There  is  plenty 
of  waste  land  for  them  here,  and  they  can  he  better  and  more 
cheaply  cared  for  here  than  amid  the  rigor  of  our  northern  winter. 
"  They  are  at  present,  in  my  judgment,  earning  the  subsistence 
furnished  them  by  the  United  States,  and  if  any  benevolent  in- 
dividual desires  to  show  active  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  committee  you  suggest,  furnish  a  number  of 
suits  ofsuhstantial  cheap  clothingfit  for  winter  service,  for  thewomen 
and  children.  Shoes  are  especially  desirable.  I  will  see  that  such 
clothing  is  distributed  among  them  according  to  their  necessities. 
The  clothing  for  the  men  will  soon  be  worn  out,  and  as  you  are 
aware,  we  have  no  supply.  Many  of  them  ai'e  now  dressed  in  the 
cast-off  clothing  and  unifonns  of  the  soldiers. 

"  This  is  all  the  particular  aid,  I  think,  we  are  in  a  situation  to 
receive  for  them  at  this  time. 

"  To  send  them  north,  amid  the  stagnation  of  business,  and  at  a 
season  when  all  agricultural  operations,  except  haiTesting,  ai'e 
about  to  bo  suspended,  to  fill  om-  towns  with  a  new  influx  of 
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people,  where  laDor  is  not  wanted,  wbile  hero  in  Virginia  there  is 
land  enough  oaltivated,  and  houses  enough  deserted,  amid  scenes 
to  which  they  are  attached,  where  they  may  live,  would  in  my 
judgment,  be  unwise. 

"If  the  war  continues,  they  will  be  safe  here.  If  the  war  ends, 
the  wisdom  and  the  care  of  the  government  wiU  be  esei-ted  for 
their  protection  here  or  elsewhere.  This  pai-t  of  the  state  is  but 
little  more  cultivated  than  in  the  days  of  Powhattan  ;  and  it  would 
seem  hardly  prudent  to  take  away  from  it  a  cla^  of  mostly  agri- 
cultural laborers,  who  are  fitted  to  the  soil. 

"  The  most  of  them  would  not  desire  to  go  north,  if  they  can 
he  assured  (as  I  can  assure  them)  of  their  safety  at  the  south.  I 
shall  continue  to  receive  and  protect  all  the  negroes,  especially 
women  and  children,  who  come  to  me,  as  well  for  reasons  of 
humanity  as  for  strategical  pohcy,  of  which  it  is  not  now  best  to 
speak." 

The  southern  people,  it  is  worth  remai-king,  had  already  shown 
their  sense  of  General  Butler's  services  to  his  country.  They  knew 
their  enemy.  It  has  been  their  cue  to  compliment  some  of  the 
generals  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  bnt  for 
him,  who  first  estabhshed  the  rule  of  employing  the  courtesies 
which  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  they  have  had  only  vitupevar 
tion.  They  were  right  in  their  instinctive  perceptions,  for  he  was 
also  the  first  to  recognize  them  as  enemies  incurable,  whose  destruc- 
tion as  a  power  was  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  country. 
Few  readers  can  have  forgotten  the  biography  of  General  Butler 
which  circulated  in  southern  newspapers  in  these  months.  It  ran 
thus: 

"  He  is  the  son  of  a  negro  barber,  who,  early  m  the  centiiiy,  did 
business  on  Poydras  sti'eet,  in  New  Orleans.  The  son,  in  early- 
manhood,  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where  an  indisposition  for  labor 
and  some  talent  turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  to  prepare  for 
which  he  repaired  to  Maaaachasetts.  Having  mastered  his  profes- 
sion, he  acquired  a  fondness  for  theological  studies,  and  became  an 
active  local  preacher,  the  course  of  his  labors  early  leading  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr,  Jacob  Barker, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  financier,  and  who,  discovering 
the  peculiar  abihties  in  that  direction  of  the  young  mulatto,  sent 
,Mm  to  northern  New  York  to  manage  a  hanking  institution.  There 
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he  divided  his  time  between  tl\e  counting-iouee  and  the  oourt-room, 
the  prayer-meeting  and  the  printing-office,"  etc. 

This,  with  a  variety  of  comm.eiits,  was  the  southern  response  to 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore. 

The  North  seemed  slower  to  recognize  Ms  services.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  four  regiments,  he  found  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion at  Fortress  Monroe,  incapable  of  acting,  yet  expected  by  the 
country  to  act.  His  emban-assment  was  not  diminished  by  discov- 
ering that  the  intention  to  remove  his  troops  was  tnown  and  pub- 
lished before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  that  they  were  stiU 
detained  at  Baltimore  inactive. 

"  As  soon,"  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Baker,  "  as  I  began  to  look  Hke 
activity,  my  troops  are  all  taken  away.  And  almost  my  only 
friend  and  counselor,  on  whose  advice  I  could  rely,  ia  taken  away 
by  name.  «  w  *  >a  What  ought  I  to  do  under  these 
circumstances  ?  I  oaght  not  to  stay  here  and  be  thus  abused.  Tell 
me  as  a  true  friend,  as  I  know  you  ai'e,  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
justice  to  myself.  To  resign,  when  the  country  needs  service,  is  un- 
patriotic. To  hold  office  wMch  government  believes  me  unfit  for,  is 
humiliating.  To  remain  here  disgraced  and  thwarted  by  every 
subordinate  who  is  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  depaitment,  is  un- 
bearable." 

The  government  resolved  his  doubts.  A  day  or  twJD  after  tho 
reply  to  General  Butler's  contraband  letter  had  been  dispatched,  he 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  department,  and  General 
Wool  appointed  in  his  stead.  Whether  the  two  acts  had  any  con- 
nectJon,  or  whether  the  removal  was  a  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  leading  newspaper,  has  not  been  disclosed.  "  General 
Wool,"  commented  the  New  York  Times^  "  is  assigned  the  com- 
mand of  Fortress  Monroe.  So  far,  so  good.  The  nation  was 
deeply  dissatisfied,  not  to  say  indignant,  at  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
bravest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  skillfnl  and  experienced  of 
American  generals,  was  persistently  kept  in  quiet  reti-eat  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  while  political  brigadiere  were  fretting  away  the  spirit  of 
the  army  by  awkward  blunderings  upon  masked  batteries."  There 
had,  indeed,  been  mnch  clamor  of  this  kind,  and  worse.  One  gal- 
lant colonel,  removed  from  his  command  for  drunkenness,  had 
caused  letters  to  be  pubHshed,  accusing  General  Butler  of  disloy- 
alty.   Other  officers,  who  had  left  the  service  for  the  service's  good, 
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were  not  silent,  and  one  or  two  reporters,  wlio  had  been  ordered 
away  from  the  post,  still  had  the  use  of  their  pens.  Kor  had  the 
public  the  means  of  imderetanding  the  causes  of  General  Butler's 
inactivity.  They  saw  the  most  important  mihtaiy  post  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  apparently  well  supplied  with  troops, 
contributing  nothing  to  the  military  strength  of  the  country.  The 
blame  wae  naturally  laid  at  the  door  of  the.  general  commanding  it. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  General  Butler  gracefully  resigned 
the  command  of  the  department  to  hia  successor.  In  his  farewell 
order  he  said :  "  The  general  takes  leave  of  the  command  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  this  department  with  the  kindest  feelings 
toward  all,  and  with  the  hope  that  in  active  sei-vioe  upon  the  field, 
they  may  soon  signalize  their  hraveiy  and  gallant  conduct,  as  they 
have  shown  their  patriotism  hy  fortitude  under  the  fetigues  of  camp 
duty.  -  No  personal  feeling  of  regret  intrudes  itself  at  the  change  in 
the  command  of  the  department,  hy  which  our  cause  acquires  the 
seiwices  in  the  field  of  the  -veteran  general  commanding,  in  whose 
ahilities,  experience  and  devotion  to  the  flag,  the  whole  country 
places  the  most  implicit  i-eliance,  and  under  whose  guidance  and 
command  all  of  us,  and  none  more  than  your  late  commander,  arii 
proud  to  serve." 

He  had  heen  in  command  of  the  departmetit  of  Virginia  two 
months  and  twenty-seven  days. 


CHAPTER   X. 


The  order  which  relieved  General  Butler  from  coiumnnd  in  Viv- 
ginia  assigned  him  to  no  other  duty.  He  was  simply  ordered  to 
resign  his  command  to  General  Wool.  Whether  he  was  to  i-emain 
at  the  fortress,  or  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  go  home,  was  left  to 
conjecture.  What  should  he  do?  Where  should  he  go?  Friends 
unanimously  advised :  '  Go  home.  The  gover-nment  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  does  not  want  you.'     The  game  is  lost ;  throw  up  your 
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liaad.  "  Ko,"  said  he,  "  whateTGr  I  i^o,  I  can't  go  home.  ■  Tluit 
were  the  end  of  my  imlitary  career,  and  I  am  in  for  the  war."  It 
ended  in  Ma  asking  General  Wool  for  Bomething  to  do ;  and  Gen- 
eral Wool,  who  could  hot  h«t  see  what  efficient  sei-vice  he  had  ren- 
tlei-ed  at  the  poet,  and  heartily  aeknowledged  it,  gave  him  the  conj- 
mand  of  the  volnnteer  troops  outside  the  fortress.*  So  he  vacated 
the  mansion  within  the  walls,  and  served  where  he  had  been  wont 
to  rule. 

A  week  after,  the  expedition  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  It  was  a  scheme  of  the  general's  own. 
A  Union  prisoner  being  detained  at  the  inlet,  had  brought  the 
requiaite  information  to  the  fortress  many  weeks  before.  He  s^d, 
that  through  that  gap  in  the  long  sand-island  which  runs  along  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  numberless  blockade  runners  found  access 
to  the  main  land.  His  report  being  duly  conveyed  to  head-quarters, 
a  joint  expedition,  military  and  naval,  was  ordered  to  take  the  forts, 
destroy  them,  block  up  the  inlet  with  sonken  stone,  and  return  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  Preparations  for  this  expedition  were  at  full  tide 
when  General  Butter  was  superssded.  Nine  hundred  troops  were 
detailed  to  Rccompany  it ;  a  small  corps  for  a  major-generaL  Gen- 
eral Butler  volunteered  to  command  them,  and  General  Wool  ac- 
cepted his  offer ;  kind  feiends  wWspering,  "  infra  dig." 

He  went.  Every  one  remembere  the  details  of  that  first  cheering 
success  after  the  summer  of  our  discontent.  It  seemed  to  break 
the  spell  of  disaster,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the  country,  dispro 
portioned  to  the  magnitnde  of  the  achievement.  General  Butler 
enjoyed  a  share  of  the  eclat,  which  restored  much  of  the  public  favor 
lost  at  Great  Bethel. 

Two  points  of  the  general's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  we  may 
notice  before  passing  on  to  niore  stirring  scenes.  The  reader  has 
not  forgotten,  that  the  rebel  commander  first  offered  to  surrender, 
3  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  that  General  But- 
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)er  refnsed  the  terms,  demanding  unconditional  HniTender.  "  The 
Adelaide,"  he  reports,  "  on  carrying  in  the  troops,  at  the  moment 
my  terms  of  capitulation  were  nuder  consideration  fcy  the  enemy, 
bad  grounded  upon  the  bar.  *  *  At  the  same  time,  the  Hai-riet 
Laao,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  bar  had  grounded,  and  remained 
fast ;  both  were  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  By  these  accidents,  a 
valuable  ship  of  war,  and  a  ti-ansport  steamer,  with  a  large  portion 
of  my  troops,  were  ■within  the  power  of  the  enemy.  I  had  demand- 
ed the  strongest  terms,  which  he  was  considering.  He  might  re- 
fuse, and  seeing  our  disadvantage,  renew  the  action.  But  I  deter- 
mined to  abate  not  a  tittle  of  what  I  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
dignity  of  the  goyemment ;  nor  even  to  give  an  offidal  title  to  the 
officer  in  oommamd  of  the  rebels.  Besides,  my  tag  was  in  the  inlet, 
and,  at  least,  I  coold  carry  on  the  engagement  with  ray  two  rifled 
six-pounders,  well  supplied  with  Sawyer's  shell."  It  was  an  anx- 
ious moment,  but  his  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  victory  was 
complete. 

One  of  the  guns  of  the  Minnesota  was  worked  during  the  action 
by  contrabands  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The  dagger  was  slight, 
for  the  enemy's  balls  fell  short.  Bat  it  was  observed  and  freely 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  no  gun  in  the  fleet  was  more 
steadily  served  than  theh'S,  and  no  men  more  composed  than  they 
when  danger  was  supposed  to  be  imminent.  In  action  and  oat  of 
action  their  conduct  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

The  other  matter  which  demands  a  word  of  explanation,  relates 
to  General  Butler's  sudden  return  from  Hatteras,  which  elicited 
sundry  satirical  remarks  at  the  time.  He  had  been  ordered  not  to 
hold  but  to  destroy  the  port.  But  on  sni-veying  the  position,  he  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  retaining  it,  that  he  resolved 
to  go  instantly  to  Washington  and  explain  his  views  to  the  gov- 
ernment. He  did  so,  and  the  government  determined  to  hold  the 
place.  Nor  was  haste  nnnecesaary,  ance  supplies  had  been  brought 
for  only  five  days.  Thetroops  must  have  been  immediately  with- 
drawn or  imme^ately  provisioned. 

And  now  again  he  was  without  a  command.  The  government 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself.  Recruiting  was  generally  at  a  stand  still,  and  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  field  that  had  not  their  full  allowance  of 
major  generals.      West  Poiiib  influence  was  in  tho  ascendant,  as 
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surely  it  ought  to  be  in  time  of  war ;  and  this  lawyei-  in  epaulets 
seemed  to  be  rather  in  the  way  than  otiierwise. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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General  BoitsK  now  recalled  the  attention  of  the  government 
to  his  scheme  for  expelling  rebel  forces  from  the  Virginia  penin- 
snla,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  sudden  transfer  of  Colonel 
Baker  and  his  command  from  Fortress  Monroe.  He  obtained 
authority  from  the  war  department  to  recniit  troops  in  Massachu- 
eetts  for  this  purpose.  Recruiting  seemed  to  be  proceeding  some- 
what languidly  in  the  state,  although  her  quota  was  yet  far  from 
full;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  General  BuUer  coiild  strike  a  vein 
of  hunker  democrats  which  would  yield  good  results.  Not  that 
hunker  democrats  had  been  backward  in  enlisting;  but  it  was 
thought  that  many  of  them  who  still  hesitated  would  rally  to  the 
standard  of  one  who  had  so  often  led  them  in  the  mimic  wai'  of 
elections.  On  going  home,  however,  he  found  that  General  Sher- 
man was  before  him  in  special  recruiting,  and  that  to  him  Gover- 
nor Andrew  had  promised  the  fii'st  regiments  that  should  be  com- 
pleted. He  hastened  back  to  Washington.  He  had  been  engaged 
to  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall,  but  left  a  note  of  exonse,  ending  with 
these  words :  "That  I  go  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  wai'  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  am  gone."  At  "Washington,  a  change 
of  programme.  He  penned  an  order,  dated  Sept.  lOth,  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  operations  to  all  New  England,  which  the  secretary 
of  war  signed : — 

"Major-General  B.  F.  Butlev  is  hereby  authoi-ized  to  raise,  or- 
ganize, arm,  ttniform,  and  e'juip  a  volwnteer  force  for  the  war,  in 
the  New  England  states ;  not  exceeding  sis  (6)  regiments  of  the 
maximum  standai'd,  of  such  arms,  and  in  such  proportions,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  judge  expedient ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
ordera  and  requisitions  on  the  quartermaster,  ordnance,  and  othfi 
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staff  departments  of  tlie  army,  are  to  "be  obeyed  and  answered : 
provided  the  cost  of  such  recruitment,  armament,  and  eq«ipment 
does  not  exceed,  ia  the  aggregate,  that  of  like  troops,  now  or  here- 
after rMsed,  for  the  service  of  the  United  States." 

To  make  assurance  donbly  sure,  he  asked  the  additional  sanction 
of  the  pi-esident'B  signature.  The  cautions  president,  always  punc- 
tiliously reapectful  to  state  authority,  first  procured  hy  telegraph 
the  assent  of  all  the  governors  of  New  England,  and  then  signed 
the  order. 

It  was  npon  General  Butler's  return  to  New  England  to  raise 
these  troops,  that  the  collision  occurred  between  himself  and  tho 
governor  of  Massaflhusetts,  which  caused  so  much  pei-plexity  to  aU 
the. parties  concerned.  Without  wishing  to  revive  the  ill  feeling  of 
a  controversy  between  gentlemen  equally  devoted  to  the  common 
cause,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  unavoidable  to  explain  the  point  of 
collision.  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  Genera!  Butler,  in 
the  impetuosity  of  his  deske  to  take  the  field,  liad  given  the  gover- 
nor jnsf  cause  of  offense.  Upon  a  .review  of  the  whole  case,  as 
published  in  divers  pamphlets,  official  and  unoifieial,  it  appears 
clearly  enough,  that  Governor  Andrew  was  justified  in  taking  of- 
foiae ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  offense  was  intended  by  Gene- 
ral Butler ;  and  that,  hurried  as  he  was,  he  employed  reasonable 
means  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  governor. 
The  case,  as  I  understand  it,  illustrates  the  old  Spanish  maxim,  that 
when  two  honest  men  differ,  both  are  in  the  right. 

Perhaps,  there  was  already  a  slight  soreness  in  the  govevnorV 
mind  owing  to  the  publication  by  General  Butler  of  the  coitcs- 
pondence  relating  to  the  offer  of  Massachusetts  troops  to  Governor 
Hicks,  for  the  sappression  of  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  Gteneral 
Butler  published  these  letters,  because  the  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  Tribuiie  had  informed  the  public  that  Governor  Andrew  dis- 
approved the  offer  of  the  troops  for  such  a  purpose.  The  act  waa 
also  freely  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers,  A  question  arose 
as  to  the  source  of  the  correspondent's  information.  General  But- 
ler emphatically  exonerated  the  governor,  but  intimated  that,  per- 
haps, some  clerk  or  copyist  had  betrayed  his  trust.  The  private 
secretary  of  the  governor,  who  alone  had  chai'ge  of  the  governor's 
papers,  conceived  that  this  intimation  was  pointed  at  him,  andre- 
eeuted  it  accoi-dingly.    A  private  secretary,  posted  as  he  is  close  to 
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the  ear  of  his  chief,  can  not  bat  hare  considerable  influxes  over 
him.  A  private  secretary  has  Bometimes  been  a  governor's  gover- 
nor, a  general's  general,  a  prime  minister's  prime  ministei'.  Private 
eeetetaries  have  ruled  empires.  It  ia,  at  least,  not  desirable  to  have 
the  ilWill  of  a  private  secretary  if  you  wish  to  stand  well  Tvith  his 
chief.  You  might  almost  as  well  slight  the  king's  mistress,  and 
then  ask  a  favor  of  the  king,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  worthy 
and  patriotic  governor  of  Massachusetts  was  unduly  influenced  hy 
his  eecretaiy.  But  he  is  a  human  being,  and  his  secretary  felt  ag- 
grieved at  General  Butier. 

The  true  cause  of  the  difSenlty  was  the  chaos  that  reigned  in  the 
wai-  department  at  Washington.  Mr.  Cameron  was  a  faithful  and 
most  laborious  minister ;  but  probably  no  man  ever  existed  capa- 
ble of  really  doing  the  work  suddenly  aeeximalated  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  war  by  the  stupendous  scale  ui>pn  which  the  milifauy 
operations  of  the  government  were  undertaken.  We  did  not  em- 
brace the  war  as  the  settled  business  of  the  country  for  years,  but 
fifi  if  preparing  for  two  or  three  enormous  r^ds  into  an  enemy's 
country.  Huriy,  confusion,  incoherence,  marked  all  our  first  pro- 
ceedings. Mr,  Cameron  did  what  he  could;  but  much  remained 
nndone ;  much  was  done  amiss ;  m«ch  was  necessarily  left  to  sub- 
ordinates. There  was  no  time  for  deliberation;  everything  had  to 
be  decided  on  the  instant.  In  such  oiroumstancM,  a  man  must  have 
the  memory  of  a  Butler  to  avoid  giving  contradictory  orders.  It 
shonld  be  also  noted,  that  General  Butler  is  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  can  say  No,  with  delightful  promptness  and  unmistakable 
emphasis,  but  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  No ;  and  both  tlie 
president  and  the  secretaiy  of  war  were  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  a  man  whose  talents  and  energy  they  appre- 
ciated. 

General  Sherman,  as  we  have  said,  was  already  in  Massachusetts 
recrmting  for  Port  Royal.  Another  gentleman  had  also  received 
authority  from  the  war  department  to  raise  a  regiment  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  governor  objecting  to  this  special  recruiting,  re- 
monstrated, and  the  secretary  promised,  August  28,  that  no  more 
such  authoi-izationa  should  be  issued.  The  president,  also,  Septem- 
ber 6tb,  spoke  of  "  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon  the  states  to 
respond  promptly  to  regular  requisitions  for  troops,  if  their  recnnt- 
ing  system  should  be  harassed  by  the  competition  of  individuals 
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engaged  In  Tocruiting  under  independent  permiesiona ;  bnt  he  said 
such  independent  permissionB  as  had  hitherto  been  issued,  had  bejsn 
extorted  by  the  pressure  of  certain  persona,  who,  if  they  had  been 
refused,  would  have  accused  the  govei-nment  of  rejecting  the  ser- 
vices of  so  many  thousands  of  imaginary  men ;  a  pressure,  of  the 
persistency  of  which,  no  person  not  subjected  to  it  could  conceive. 
He  said  that  perhaps  he  had  been  in  error  in  granting  such  inde- 
pendent permissions  at  all,  even  under  this  pressure," 

Hence,  before  sanctioning  General  Butler's  scheme  of  raising  six 
regiments  in  New  England,  the  president  procured  by  telegraph 
the  consent  of  aU  the  governors. 

Now,  the  point  of  collision  between  Governor  Andrew  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  this ;  The  governor  desii'ed  to  fiU  the  regiments 
1  before  any  others  were  started ;  the  general  was 
I  to  open  Lis  vein  of  hunkers  at  once,  and  avail  himself  im- 
of  his  persoiial  popularity.  He  thought  he  could  enlist 
men  who  would  not  join  regiments  already  begun ;  and  he  was 
right ;  for  more  than  a  thousand  men  enlisted  under  his  banner  as 
soon  aa  it  was  set  np. 

When  Genei-al  Butler  presented  himself  at  the  State  House, 
September  14th,  armed  with  authority  to  raise  six  regiments  in 
New  England,  GoVei-nor  Andrew  received  him  with  all  his  wonted 
cordiality,  and  promised  hearty  co-operafion.  He  requested,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  announce  no  new  regiments  till  General  Sher- 
man's were  filled,  which  would  require  another  week.  The  general 
consented  and  went  to  Maine,  where  his  efforts,  promptly  seconded 
by  the  governor  of  that  State,  were  immediately  successful.  He 
returned  to  Boston,  to  find  that  Governor  Andrew  had  caused  a 
foi-mal  order  to  be  published,  which  forbade  new  recruiting  imtil 
regiments  ali-eady  begun  were  completed.  Two  of  these  incom- 
plete regiments  he  had,  indeed,  assigned  to  General  Butler,  one  of 
which  existed  only  in  skeleton.  General  Butler  fearing  delay,  and 
desiring  himself  to  have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  officers  who  were 
to  accompany  bun,  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  remove  the  unexpected 
obstacle.  He  flew  to  Washington,  and  to  General  Scott.  Eesult, 
the  following  order : 

"  The  six  New  England  States  will  temporarily  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate military  department,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  New  En,E^- 
land.     Head-quarters,  Boston-     Major-General  B.  P.  Butler,  Uuited 
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States  Yolimteer  Service,  while  engaged  in  recruiting  his  division 
will  command." 

Next  he  went  to  Mr,  Cameron,  -who  signed  an  order  giving  hall' 
a  month's  pay  in  advance  to  ail  troops  .enlisted  hy  General  Butler 
for  special  service. 

Surely,  thought  the  general,  all  is  right  iiow.  Returning  to  Ifew 
England,  he  again  set  to  work,  published  his  new  powers,  adver- 
tised for  recruits,  opened  offices,  established  camps.  His  activity 
was  wonderful.  One  day  we  see  him  addressing  a  legislature ; 
the  nest  conferring  with  a  governor ;  anon,  haranguing  the  troops, 
then,  consulting  with  officers;  now  in  Vermont,  to-morrow  in  Maine, 
the  next  day  in  New  Hampshii-e.  Men  flocked  in.  In  a  month  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  march  but  for  one  powerful  opposing  in- 
fluence, which  emanated  from  the  state  house  at  Boston.  Governor 
Andrew,  wedded  to  his  own  system,  puzzled  and  indignant  at  the 
contradictory  orders  from  Washington,  would  not  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  General  Bufcier,  but  opposed  them  by  al!  the  means 
he  could  command.  Endless  perplexity  and  recrimination  followed; 
the  governor,  by  telegraph  and  by  letter,  remonstrating  with  the 
department  of  war ;  Mr.  Cameron  standing  in  toi-ment  between  two 
fires,  vainly  endeavoring  to  qniet  the  governor  by  real  applause 
and  apparent  concession;  the  Massachusetts  senators  mediating; 
the  president  putting  in  a  condliatory  word  now  and  then ;  Gen- 
eral Butier  keeping  steadily  to  his  object  of  getting  the  six  rogi- 
raenta  ready  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  pausing  a  moment  to 
dictate  a  hurried  reply  to  voluminous  remonstrance,  then  rushing 
away  to  a  remote  camp,  always  under  a  full  head  of  steam. 

While  the  imhappy  difierence  was  still  capable  of  adjustment. 
General  Butler  asked  an  interview  with  the  governor,  thinking  that 
a  few  minutes'  frank  conversation  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  them 
to  Mendly  co-operation.  Unhappily,  Governor  Andrew,  being 
exceedmgly  pressed  by  business,  declined  the  intei-view,  naming  no 
time  when  he  could  accord  one.  The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member ; 
but  the  pen,  too,  is  a  mischievous  implement ;  it  is  a  tongue  free 
from  the  resti-ainte  imposed  by  the  presence  of  the  person  ad- 
dre^ed.  One  of  General  Butler's  lettera,  couched  in  most  respect- 
ful language,  gave  extreme  offense  to  the  governor,  through  an 
error  of  the  copyist.  It  was  written  in  the  third  pei-son,  and  the 
govemor  w^  designated  by  the  words  "  His  Excellency,"  which 
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occurred  fourteen  times.  The  perBou  who  made  the  copy  sent  to 
the  governor,  with  perverse  nniformity,  placed  inverted  commas 
before  and  after  those  words,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  author  of 
the  letter  used  them  reluctantly,  and  only  in  obedience  to  a  custom. 
It  looked  lite  an  intentional  and  elaborate  affront,  and  served  to 
embitter  the  controversy.  When,  at  length,  the  general  was  made 
aoquainted  with  the  mishap,  he  was  not  in  a  humor  to  give  a  com- 
plete explanation ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  custom  with  him  to  get  out 
of  3  scrape  by  casting  blame  upon  a  snbordinate.* 

Time  did  not  heal  the  breach.  The  governor  refused  to  issue 
commissions  to  the  officers  recommended  by  General  Butler.  Many 
offensive  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,  and  the  quarrel 
soon  escaped  from  the  state  house  into  the  newspapers  ;  from  news- 
papers into  pamphlets.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  these  painful 
scenes.  A  quarrel  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  first  embraces 
all  that  is  said  and  done  while  both  parties  keep  theii-  temper :  part 
second,  all  that  is  said  and  done  after  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
loses  it.  The  first  part  may  be  interesting,  and  even  important ; 
the  second  is  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Governor  An- 
drew felt  that  General  Butler  was  interfering  with  his  prerogative. 
General  Butler,  intent  on  the  work  in  hand,  was  exasperated  at  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  Governor  Andrew.  General  But- 
ler, who  had  had  hitter  experience  of  subaltern  incompetency,  was 
anxious  to  secure  commissions  to  men  in  whom  he  coidd  confide. 
Governor  Andrew  naturally  desired  to  give  commissions  to  men 
in  whose  fitness  he  could  himself  believe.  Genera!  Bntler'a  friends 
were  chiefly  of  the  hunker  persuasion ;  Governor  Andrew,  wan 
better  acquMnted  with  gentlemen  of  his  own  party.  Both  were 
honest  and  zealous  servants  of  their  conutiy.  Long  may  both  of 
them  live  to  serve  and  honor  it. 

The  six  thousand  troops  were  raised.  But  the  delay  in  Massa- 
chusetts deprived  General  Butler  of  the  execution  of  his  peninsula 
scheme,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Dix,  who  well  performed  it 
in  November.  So  General  Butler  went  to  Washington  to  leam 
what  he  was  to  do  with  his  troops,  now  that  he  had  them. 

For  many  months  the  government  had  been  silently  prcparuag  for 
the  recovery  of  the  southern  strongholds,  which  had  been  seized  at 
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t!ie  outlireak  of  tlie  war,  wliile  the  last  adminiatration  was  holdji^g 
ptirley  with  treason  at  the  capital.  Commodore  Porter  was  l)usy 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with  hie  fleet  of  bomb-boats.  The 
navy  had  been  otherwise  strengthened,  though  the  day  of  iron-clads 
had  not  yet  dawned  in  Hampton  Roads,  Immense  proyieion  had 
been  ordered  of  the  cumbrous  material  used  in  sieges.  But,  t«  yet, 
preparations  only  had  been  made ;  the  points  first  to  be  attempted 
had  not  been  selected ;  the  chief  attention  of  the  government  being 
still  directed  to  the  increase  and  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  held  at  bay  by  the  phantom  of  two  hundi'ed  thousand 
rebek,  and  endless  im^iaary  masted  batteries  at  Manassas.  The 
ariival  of  General  Butler  at  Washington  recalled  the  consideration 
of  the  goTBcnment  to  more  distant  enterprises. 

Mobile  was  then  the  favorite  object,  both  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  and  at  the  navy  department ;  and  General  Butler  w;ts 
directed  to  report  upon  the  best  rendezvous  for  an  expedition 
against  Mobile.  Maps,  obaits,  gazetteers,  encyclopedias,  and  sea 
captains  were  zealously  overhauled.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  general 
■was  ready  with  his  report,  which  named  Ship  Island  as  the  proper 
rendezvous  for  operations  against  any  point  upon  the  gulf  coast. 
Ship  Island  it  should  be  then.  To  New  England  the  general 
quietly  returned,  and  started  a  regiment  or  two  for  the  rendezvous 
under  General  Phelps,  whose  sei-vices  he  had  especially  asked.  Then 
to  Washington  once  more,  where  he  found  that  Mohite  was  not  in 
high  favor  with  the  ruling  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  thought 
Texas  a  more  immediately  important  object.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  so  regai'd  it,  as  he  was  compelled  by  his  office  to  look  at 
the  war  in  the  light  shed  from  foreign  correspondence.  General 
Butler  was  now  ordered  to  prepare  a  paper  iipoa  Texas,  and  the 
best  mode  of  reaanexing  it.  Nothing  loath,  he  rushed  again  at 
the  maps  and  gazetteers,  collaring  sti^ay  Galvestonians  by  the  way- 
An  elaborate  paper  upon  Texas  was  the  prompt  result  of  his  labors, 
a  production  justly  complimented  by  General  McClellan  for  its  lucid 
completeness.  Texas  was  in  the  ascendant,  Texas  shonld  be  re. 
annesed ;  the  French  kept  out ;  the  German  cotton  planters  deliv^ 
ered;. the  rebels  quelled;  the  blockading  squadron  released.  Home- 
ward sped  the  general  to  get  more  of  his  troops  on  the  way.  The 
Constitution,  which  had  conveyed  General  Phelps  to  Ship  Island 
and  returned,  was  again  loaded  with  troops.     Two  thousand  men 
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were  emtarked,  and  the  ship  was  oa  the  poiat  of  sailing,  when  a 
telegram  from  Wiishington  arrived  of  singular  brevity:— 
"  Don't  Sail.    Disembaek." 

No  explanation  foUowed  ;  nor  did  General  Butler  wait  long  for 
one.  The  next  day  be  was  in  Washington,  in  quest  of  elucidation. 
The  explanation  wae  simple.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  in  Fort 
Warren ;  England  had  demanded  their  surrender ;  war  with 
England  was  possible,  not  improbable.  If  war  were  the  issue,  the 
Constitution  would  be  required,  not  to  oonwey  troops  to  Ship  Island, 
but  to  bring  back  those  already  there. 

!N'othing  remained  for  General  Batler  but  to  return  home,  and 
wait  till  the  question  was  decided.  He  went,  but  not  till  he  had 
avowed  his  entire  conviction  that  justice  and  policy  united  in  de- 
manding that  the  rebel  emissaries  should  be  retained.  He  thought 
that  New  England  alone,  drained  as  she  was  of  men,  would  follow 
him  'to  Canada,  that  winter,  with  fifty  thousand  troops,  and  seize 
the  commanding  points  before  the  April  sua  had  let  in  the  Enghsh 
navy.  The  country,  he  thought,  was  not  half  awake— had  not  put 
forth  half  its  strength.  He  felt  that  in  such  a  quarrel,  America- 
would  do  as  Greece  had  done  when  Xerxes  led  bis  myriads  against 
her — every  man  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero.  He  did  not 
despair  of  seeing,  first  the  border  states,  and  then  the  gulf  states, 
fired  with  the  old  animosity,  and  joining  against  the  hereditary  foe. 
Knowing  what  England  had  done  in  the  way  of  violating  the  flag 
of  neutrals,  he  regarded  her  conduct  in  this  affair  as  the  very  sub- 
lime of  impudence.  He  boiled  with  indignation  whenever  be 
thought  of  it,  and  he  thought  of  little  else  during  those  memorable 
weeks. 

Fortunately,  as  most  of  us  think,  other  counsels  prevailed  at 
Washington,  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  rebellion,  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  men,  of  more  effect  than  the  winning  of  a  great  bat- 
tle. The  restoration  of  the  XTnion  will  itself  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  cut  deeper  into  the  power  that  has  misled  England  than  the 
loss  of  many  Canadas. 

The  dispute  with  the  governor  continued.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  troops  raised  by  him  in  Massachusetts,  m  opposition 
to  the  governor,  would  be  entitled  to  the  aid  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  families  of  volunteers.  The  following  letter  touches 
upon  this  subject : 
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"  CiMP  Sewakij,  Pittsfield,  Tuesday^  Jan.  7,  1863. 
"Lieut,  Ool.  'Whblden,  Commanding  Western  Bay  State  Eegiment: 

"Oolonbl: — I  lave  been  mnGli  gi-atifled  with  the  appearance,  discipline 
and  proficiency  of  your  regiment,  as  evidencpd  by  tbe  inspection  of  to-day. 
Of  tlie  order,  quiet,  and  soldierly  oonduot  of  the  camp,  the  commanding 
general  cannot  speak  in  too  much  praise. 

"Notwithstanding  the  difiicnlties  of  season,  opposition  and  misrepre- 
sentation, ftie  progress  made  would  be  creditable  if  no  such  obstacles  had 
existed, 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  so-called  stite  lid  to  the  f  imilies  of  the  Tolnnteers 
under  your  command,  I  wish  to  rej  eit  hero  O  t  distinctly,  the  declara- 
tion heretofore  made  to  you.  I  n  U  personallj  and  fkim  my  private 
means,  gaarantee  to  the  family  of  eaol  sold  er  the  aid  which  ought  to  bo 
furnished  to  him  by  his  town,  to  tl  e  oame  extent  and  amount  that  the 
state  would  be  bound  to  afford  to  othe  enl  sted  men,  from  and  after  this 
date,  if  the  same  is  not  paid  by  it  e  om  n  uwealfh  to  them  as  to  other 
Massachusetts  soldiers  ;  and  all  sol  he  s  enl  t  ug  n  yonr  regiment  may  do 
so  upon  the  strength  of  this  guarantee 

"I  have  no  doubt  upon  this  subject  irhatever  The  commonwealth  will 
not  permit  her  soldiers  to  suffer  o  1  e  uiy  stly  dealt  with,  under  whose- 
soever b.anner  they  may  enlist. 

"The  only  question  that  will  Te  a  1  ed  wdl  be  Are  these  men  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  shedding  the  blood  n  lefense  of  its  constituUon 
and  laws?  If  so,  they  stand  upon  an  equality  with  every  other  man.  who 
is  fighting  for  his  country,  and  will  be  treated  by  tlie  state  with  the  same 
equal  justice,  whatever  may  be  the  wounded  pride  or  overweening  vanity 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men. 

"I  love  and  revere  the  justice,  the  character,  the  equity, 'the  fame  and 
name  of  our  glorious  old  commonwealth  too  much  to  donbt  of  this  for  a 
moment,  and  will  at  any  time  peril  whatever  I  may  have  of  private 
fortune,  upon  tiie  faith  engendered  by  that  love  and  reverence. 

"  Accept  for  yonrself,  personally,  and  for  your  officers,  my  moat  earnest 
thanks  for  the  energetic  services  which  you  have  rendered  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  yonr  excellent  regiment 

"Most  truly  your  friend, 

"Bbjjj.  F.  Butlbb, 
'■^ Mt^or-General  Commanding." 

General  Butler  -was,  indeed,  most  ably  seconded  by  the  officers 
whom  he  had  selected  to  accompany  him. 

Captain  Paul  R.  George,  of  Lowell,  a  retired  officer  of  the  army, 
distinguished  in  the  Mexican  wa-r,  afterward  auceessM  in  business, 
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was  his  quai'termfister.  To  the  remarkable  talenta  and  long  expe- 
rience of  Cyptain  George,  the  conntry  owed  it,  that  the  expedition 
-was  fitted  out  with  unrivaled  completeness  and  economy,  afibrding 
another  proof  that  a  man  who  conducts  Ms  own  affairs  wisely,  can 
serve  the  public  with  the  same  energetic  taj^t.  Captain  Gieorge  for- 
sook ease  and  luxury  to  aid  General  Butler,  and  labored  for  many 
weelce  in  the  details  of  the  equipment  with  admirable  assiduity  and 
skill.  A  cabal  caused  his  rejection  by  the  senate  before  the  last  de- 
tachment sailed,  and  the  general  was  thus  deprived  of  assistance 
upon  which  he  had  relied,  and  which  he  needed  then  more  than 
ever. 

General  Butler  was  most  fortunate,  too,  in  his  chief  of  BtsS, 
Major  GeOrge  C.  Strong,  a  graduate  of  West  Point ;  one  of  those 
cadets  who  had  marked  and  liked  the  ways  of  the  Massachusetts  law- 
yer, when  he  served  as  an  examiner  of  the  military  academy.  He 
met  the  general  in  "Washington — being  a  lieutenant  then  upon  the 
staff  of  the  commauder-in-chief,  and  gladly  left  all  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes. His  West  Point  comrades  marveled  that  an  officer  so 
clearly  in  the  way  of  promotion,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  chief 
of  the  army,  should  choose  to  serve  under  a  general  not  trained  to 
arms  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  river.  But  there  are  people 
■who  know  a  man  when  they  see  one.  West  Point,  however,  is  right 
in  pluming  itself  upon  its  graduates,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  most 
of  the  good  soldiering  done  in  this  war,  on  either  side,  has  been 
done  under  West  Point  men.  How  well  General  Strong  appreci- 
ated the  merits  of  the  military  academy,  we  may  now  all  see  in 
his  pleasant  little  book,  "  Cadet  Life  at  West  Point,"  the  aiithor- 
ship  of  which  he  modestly  concealed  during  his  lifetime.  But  he 
was  not  a  West  Point  bigot. 

Happy,  too,  was  General  Butler  in  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Weit- 
zel,  chief  engineer  to  the  expedition,  who  graduated  second  in  his 
class  at  West  Point ;  afterward  long  employed  in  completing  the 
forts  below  New  Orleans,  acquiring  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
adjacent  country.  He,  too,  reflected  honor  upon  the  military  aoad-. 
emy,  as  he  has  recently  done  upon  the  country,  by  his  splendid  con- 
duct at  Port  Hudson.  General  Butler,  in  common  with  his  whole 
command,  held  the  character  and  talents  of  Lieutenant  Weitzel  in 
the  profoundest  esteem. 

One  of  the  volunteer  aids  stands  boldly  out  from  the  group  sur- 
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roimdiiig  the  general,  Major  J,  M.  Bell,  of  Boston,  a  dietingnislied 
mem'bei-  of  tbe  .bar  of  Hew  England,  eon-in-law  and  partner  of  the 
late  Eufus  Choate.  Major  Bell,  who  had,  I  believe,  retired  from 
pra,otice,  aated  his  old  hunker  chieftain,  if  there  was  any  work  for 
him  to  do  in  the  new,  myaterious  enterprise.  Gienersil  Butler  hailed 
the  offer  with  gladness,  well  knowing  the  worth  and  capacity  of 
him  who  made  it.  Major  Bell  found  unexpected  wort  in  the  south- 
ern country,  which  forced  him  to  furbish  Ma  legal  weapons,  and 
keep  them  exceedingly  bright. 

Colonel  Andrew  Jackson  Butler,  as  chief  commissary,  lent  a  pow- 
erful and  a  dexterous  hand  to  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  till 
he,  too,  was  rejected  by  the  senate.  CaptMn  Peter  Haggerty, 
whom  we  saw  going  ashore  at  Annapolis,  was  still  by  the  general's 
side,  as  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Kinsman,  another  Boston 
lawyer,  joined  jit  the  last  moment,  for  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  bat 
sei-ved  to  the  end.  We  sliall  meet  those  gentlemen  again,  and  their 
comrades  on  the  general's  staff.  It  is  here  only  requisite  to  note, 
that  if  the  expedition  was  fitted  out  with  extraordinary  dispatch 
and  thoroughness,  it  was  because  General  Butler,  himself  a  mighty 
achiever,  knows  how  to  pick  oat  from  the  mass  of  indifferent  men 
the  individuals  who  have  it  in  them  to  achieve.  This  is  the  supreme, 
the  all-including  talent  of  a  commander.  A  little  of  that  talent,  the 
United  States,  three  yeara  ago,  might  have  paid  one  thonsand  mil 
lions  of  dollai-s  for,  and  yet  saved  money  by  the  opei'ation. 

Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up.  The  troops  sailed  for  Fortress 
Monroe.  General  Butler,  early  in  January,  1862,  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  conclude  the  last  arrangements,  intending  to  join  his 
command  in  Hampton  Roads.  At  the  war  department  mere  con- 
fusion reigned,  for  this  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  going 
out,  and  Mr.  Stanton  coming  in.  Nothing  could  be  done ;  the 
troops  remained  at  Fortress  Monroe  ;  tbe  general  was  lost  to  finite 
view  in  the  mazes  of  Washington. 

We  catch  a  brief  glimpse  of  him,  however,  testifying  before  the 
committee  on  tbe  conduct  of  the  war.  Wo  reader  can  have  for- 
gotten that  the  great  question  then  agitating  the  country  was,  why 
General  McClellan,  with  his  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
had  remained  inactive  for  so  many  months,  permitting  the  blockade 
of  the  Potomac,  and  allowing  the  superb  weather  of  November 
and  December  to  pass  unimproved  into  the  mud  and  cold  of  Janu- 
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ary.  The  established  opinion  at  head-quarters  was,  that  the  rebel 
army  before  Washington  numbered  about  two  h«ndi-ed  and  forty 
thousand  men.  Upon  this  point  Oeneral  Butler,  from  much  study 
of  the  various  sources  of  information,  had  arrived  at  an  opinion 
which  differed  from  the  one  in  vogue,  and  this  be  communicated 
to  the  committee;  and  not  the  opinion  only,  but  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion.  He  presented  an  argiunent  on  the  subject,  having 
thoroughly  got  up  the  case  as  lie  bad  been  wont  to  do  for  gentle- 
men of  the  jury.  Subjecting  General  Beauregai-d's  report  of  tbe 
two  actions  near  Manassas  to  a  minute  analysis,  he  showed  that  the 
rebel  army  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Eun  nnmbered  36,600  men.  He 
cross-examined  those  reports,  counting  first  by  regiments,  secondly 
by  brigades,  and  found  the  results  of  botb  calculations  the  same. 
He  then  computed  the  quotas  of  the  various  rebel  states,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  entire  Confederate  force  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
.  of  Bull  Run  was  about  64,000.  He  nest  considered  the  increase 
to  the  rebel  armies  since  tbe  battle  of  Bull  Run.  We,  with  our 
greatly  superior  means  of  transportation,  with  our  greater  popula- 
tion, and  the  connnand  of  the  ocean,  had  been  able,  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions,  to  assemble  an  army  before  Washington  of 
little  more  than  200,000.  Could  the  rebels  have  got  together 
half  that  number  in  the  same  time  F  It  was  not  probable,  it  was 
scarcely  possible.  Then  the  extent  of  country  held  by  the  rebel 
array  was  known,  and  forbade  the  supposition  entertained  at  head- 
quarters. Upon  tbe  wbole,  he  concluded  that  the  armies  menacing 
Washington  consisted  of  about  70,000  men ;  which  proved  to  be 
within  5,000  of  the  trath. 

This  opinion  was  vigorously  pooh-poohed  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  army,  bat  leading  members  of  the  committee  were  evidently 
convinced  by  it.  One  officer  of  high  rant,  a  frequenter  of  the  office 
of  the  general-in-chief,  was  good  enough  to  say,  when  General  But- 
ler had  finally  departed,  that  he  hoped  they  had  now  found  a  hole 
big  enough  to  bury  that  Yankee  general  in. 

During  the  delay  caused  by  the  change  in  the  department  of 
war,  an  almost  incredible  incident  oocm-red,  which  stiikingly  illus- 
trates the  confiision  sometimes  arising  ft-om  having  three  centers  of 
military  authority— the  president,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
conunander-in-chief.  By  mere  accident  General  Butler  heard  one 
day  that  his  troops  bad  been  sent,  two  weeks  before,  from  Fortr^s 
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Monroe  to  Port  Royal.  "What I"  he  exclaimed,  "have  I  beea 
played  with  aU  tlik  time?"  He  discoyerod,  upon  inquiry,  that 
soeh  an  order  had  indeed  been  issued.  He  procured  an  intervieiv 
with  Mr.  Stanton,  gave  him  a  history  of  his  proceedings,  and  asked 
an  explanation  of  the  order.  Mr,  Staaton  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
Mr.  Cameron  knew  nothing  about  it;  General  McCleUan  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Nevertheless,  the  order  in  question  had  really 
been  sent.  Mr.  Stanton  readily  agreed  to  countermand  the  order, 
provided  the  troops  bad  not  already  departed.  The  general  hur- 
ried to  the  telegi-aph  ofiice,  where,  under  a  rapid  fire  of  m^sages, 
a  stJU  more  wonderful  fact  was  disclosed.  The  mysterious  order 
.had  been  received  in  Baltimore  by  one  of  General  Dix's  aids,  who 
had  put  it  into  tie  poeket,  forgotten  it,  and  carried  it  about  wUh 
him  two  weeks!  From  the  depths  of  his  pocket  it  was  finally 
brought  to.light.     The  troops  were  still  at  the  fortress. 

Mr,  Stanton  soon  made  himself  felt  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 
General  Butler  obtained  an  ample  hearing,  and  the  threads  of  his 
enterprise  were  agtin  taken  up.     One  day  (about  January  10th), 
toward  the  close  of  a  long  conference  between  the  general  and 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Stanton  suddenly  asked : 
"  Why  can't  New  Orleans  be  taken  ?" 
The  question  thrilled  General  Butler  to  tbe  marrow, 
"  It  can  !"  he  replied. 

This  was  the  fii-st  time  New  Orleans  had  been  mentioned  in  Gen- 
eral Butler's  hearing,  but  by  no  means  the  fii-st  time  he  had  thought 
of  it.  The  secretary  told  him  to  prepare  a  programme ;  and  for 
the  third  time  the  general  dashed  at  the  oharte  and  books.  General 
McClellan,  too,  was  requested  to  present  an  opinion  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  entei-prise.  He  reported  that  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans would  require  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  no  such  number 
could  be  spared.  Even  Texas,  he  thought,  should  be  given  up  for 
the  present. 

But  now  General  Butler,  fired  with  the  splendor  and  daring  of 
the  new  project,  exerted  all  the  forces  of  his  nature  to  win  for  it  the 
consent  of  the  government.  He  talked  New  Orleans  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet.  In  a  protracted  interview  with  the  president, 
he  argued,  he  urged,  he  entreated,  he  convinced.  Nobly  were  his 
efforts  seconded  by  Mr.'rox,  the  assistant  secretaiy  of  the  navy,  a 
native  of  Lowell,  a  schoolmate  of  General  Butler's.     His  whole 
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hoiirt  was  m  tlio  scheme.  The  president  spoke,  at  length,  tlie  deci- 
sive word,  aud  the  general  almost  reeled  from  the  White  House  iii 
the  intoxication  of  his  relief  and  joy.  One  difficulty  still  remained, 
and  that  was  the  tight  clutch  of  Genera!  McClellan  upon  the  ti'oops. 
At  Ship  Island  there  were  2,000  men;  on  ship-hoard  2,200  ;  ready- 
in  New  England,  8,600;  total,  12,700.  General  Butler  demanded 
a  total  of  16,000.  As  the  general-in-chief  would  not  hear  of  sparing 
men  from  Washington,  three  of  the  Baltimore  regiments  were 
assigned  to  the  expedition;  and  these  were  the  only  on^  in  Gene- 
ral Butler's  division  which  could  be  called  drilled.  Not  one  of 
his  regiments  had  been  in  action. 

About  January  23d,  the  last  impediment  was  removed,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  went  home,  ftir  the  last  time,  to  saperintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  rest  of  the  New  England  troops.  The  troops 
detirined  so  -long  at  Forti-ess  Monroe,  were  harried  on  "board  the 
Constitution,  and  started  for  Ship  Island.  Other  transports  were 
rapidly  procured;  other  regiments  dispatched.  A  month  later, 
General  Butler  was  ^ain  in  Washington  to  receive  the  final  orders ; 
the  huge  ateamahip  Mississippi,  loaded  with  his  last  troops,  lying 
in  Hampton  Roads,  waiting  only  for  his  coming  to  put  to  sea.  It 
may  interest  some  readers  to  know,  that  the  total  cost  of  raising 
the  troops  and  starting  them  on  their  voyage,  was  about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars. 

It  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  General  Butler  approached 
the  capita!  on  this  occasion — there  had  been  so  many  changes  of 
programme.  But  all  the  departments  smiled  propitiously,  and  the 
final  arrangements  were  soon  completed.  A  professional  spy,  who 
had  practiced  his  vocation  in  Virginia  too  long  for  him  to  venture 
again  within  the  enemy's  lines  with  much  chance  of  getting  out 
again,  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  having  ^reed  to  meet  tlie 
general  at  Ship  Island  with  a  fuU  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  crescent  city.  A  thousand  dollars,  if  he  succeeds.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  gulf  was  created,  and  General  Butler  formally  placed 
in  command  of  the  same.  The  following  were  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief : 

"  Hbad-quaeteks  of  'ihb  Aemy, 
"Feiruarn  2Sd,  1863. 
"  Major-General  B.  ¥.  Butler,  TJiiited  StatM  Array  ; 

"  General  :~'You  aw  asMgned  to  the  command  of  the  land  forees  dos- 
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tined  to  oo-operate  with  the  navy  in  the  attaclc  npon  New  Orleans.  You 
will  use  every  means  to  keep  the  destination  a  profound  aooret,  even  from 
your  staff  officers,  with,  the  exception  of  your  chief  of  staff,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wietzei,  of  the  engineers. 

"  The  tbrce  at  your  disposal  will  consist  of  the  first  thirteen,  regiments 
named  in  your  memorandum  handed  to  me  in  person,  the  Twenty-first  In- 
diana, Fourth  Wisconsin,  and  Sisth  Michigan  (old  and  good  regiments 
from  Baltimore) — these  three  regiments  will  await  your  orders  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Two  companies  of  the  Twenty-fiiat  Indiana  are  well  drilled  at 
heavy  artillery,  The  cavalry  force  already  en  route  for  Ship  Island,  will  be 
sufficient  for  yonr  purposes.  After  full  consultation  with  officers  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  oonntry  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  three  light  batteries  fully  equipped  and  one 
without  horses,  will  he  a]l  that  will  be  necussary, 

"This  will  make  your  force  about  14,400  infantry,  375  cavaliy,  580  ar- 
tillery, total  15,255  men 

"The  commanding  generil  ot  the  department  of  Key  West  is  authorized 
to  loan  you,  temporarily  two  regiments  Fort  Pickens  can  probably  give 
you  another,  which  wii!  Irmg  jour  force  to  nearly  18,000.  The  object  of 
your  expedition  is  one  ot  vital  importiiice— the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 
The  route  selected  is  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
encountered,  perhaps  the  onlj  one,  is  m  the  resistance  offered  by  Forts 
St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  It  is  expected  that  the  navy  can  reduce  the  works; 
in  that  case,  you  will,  after  their  capture,  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  them 
to  render  them  perfectly  secure ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  on  the  up- 
ward passage  a  few  heavy  gnus  and  some  troops  be  left  at  tiie  pilot  sta- 
tion, at  the  forks  of  the  river,  to  cover  a  retreat  in  tiie  case  of  a  disaster, 
the  troops  and  guns  wOl  of  course  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  forts  are 
captured. 

"  Should  the  navy  fail  to  reduce  the  works,  you  will  land  your  forces  and 
siege  train,  and  endeavor  to  breach  the  works,  silence  their  fire,  and  carry 
the  in  by  assault. 

"  The  nest  resistance  will  be  neiu-  the  English  Bend,  where  there  are 
uooie  earthen  batteries ;  here  it  may  be  necessary  for  yon  to  land  yom- 
troops,  to  co-operate  with  the  naval  attack,  although  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  navy,  unassisted,  can  accomplish  the  result.  If  these  works  are 
taken,  tlie  city  of  New  Orleans  necessarily  falls, 

"In  tiiat  event  it  will  probably  be  best  to  occupy  Algiers  with  the  mass 
of  your  troops,  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  above  the  city — it  may  bo 
necessary  to  place  some  troops  in,  the  city  to  preserve  order;  though  if 
there  appears  sufiicient  Union  sentiment  to  control  the  city,  it  may  be  best 
for  purposes  of  discipline  to  keep  your  men  out  of  the  city. 

"After  obtaining  possession  of  New  Orleans,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
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duoe  all  the  woris  guarding  its  npproaclies  from  the  east,  nnd  particnlarly 
to  gain  tlie  ManehacPass. 

"  Baton  Eonge,  Bei-wiok  Bay,  and  Fort  Liviagstan  Tfill  nest  claim  your 
attention. 

"A  feint  on  Galyeaton  may  facilitate  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  I 
need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  gaining  possession  of  all  the 
rolling  stock  yon  can,  on  the  different  railways,  and  of  obtaining  control  of 
the  roads  themselves.  The  occupation  of  Baton  Eouge,  hy  a  comhiued 
naval  and  land  foroe,  shonld  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible  after  you 
have  gained  New  Orleans;  then  endeavor  to  open  yonv  commnnication 
with  the  northern  column  of  the  Miasiasippi,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  ooonpying  Jackson,  MissiMippi,  as  soon  as  yon  can  safely  do  ao, 
either  after  or  before  yon  have  effected  the  junction.  Allow  notliing  to 
divert  you  from  obtaining  full  possession  of  all  the  approaches  to  New  Or- 
leans. "When  that  objeot  is  aooomplished  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  combined  attack  on  Mobile,  in  order  to  gain  possession 
of  the  harbor  and  works,  as  well  aa  to  control  the  railway  tenninns  at  the 
city.  In  regard  to  this,  I  will  send  more  detailed  instructions,  hs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  northern  column  develop  themselves.  I  may  simply  state  that 
the  general  objects  of  the  expedition  are^'^f,  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans 
and  aU  its  approaches,  then  Mobile,  and  all  its  defenses,  then  Pensaeola, 
Galveston,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  time  New  Orleans  is  reduced,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  re-enforoe  the  land  forces  sufB.- 
ciently  to  accomplish  aJl  these  objects ;  in  the  mean  time  you  will  please 
give  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  to  the  army  and  navy  commanders 
in  jonr  vicinity,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  object  to  be 
achieved  is  the  capture  and  firm  retention  of  New  Orleans. 
"Very  reapeotfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geobge  B,  MoOlellab, 
''  Major- General  Commanding,  <Si!.,  dec." 

February  24th  was  General  Butler's  laet  day  in  Washington. 

"  Good-by,  Mv.  Pi-esident.  "We  shall  take  New  Orleans,  or 
you'll  never  see  mo  again." 

Mr.  Stanton  :  "The  man  that  takes  New  Orleans  is  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general." 

February  25th,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  steamship  Mississippi 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  ■with  General  Butler  and  his  staff,  and 
fourteen  hundred  troops  on  board.  Mrs.  Butler,  the  brave  and 
kind  companion  of  her  general  in  all  his  campaigns  hitherto,  was 
still  at  his  side  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Mississippi.  Except  him- 
Sflf,  Major  Strong,  and  Lieutenaat  Wietzel,  no  man  in  the  ship. 
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ajid  ao  man.  on  tlio  island  to  whicli  they  were  bound,  knew  tlm 
otject  of  the  expedition.  Articles  and  maps  had  appeared  in  the 
Herald,  calculated  to  lead  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  New  Orleans, 
if  attacked  at  all,  ■would  he  attacked  from  above,  not  from  the  gult. 
The  northern  public  were  completely  in  the  dark ;  no  one  even 
gueased  New  Orleans. 


OHAPTEli  XII. 


Ship  Isla^sd  is  a  long  wave  of  whitest,  finest  sand,  tbat  glistens 
ill  the  sun,  and  drifts  before  the  wind  like  Kew  England  snow.  It 
is  one  of  four  islands  that  stretch  along  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  gulf  coast,  forming  Mississippi  sound.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
sand  islands  that  the  British  troops  repaired  ail«r  their  failure  be- 
fore New  Orleans  in  1815,  where  they  lived  for  several  weeks, 
amusing  themselves  with  fishing  and  play-acting.  Ship  Island, 
Beven  miles  long  and  three  quartera  of  a  mile  wide,  containing  two 
square  miles  of  land — the  best  of  the  four  for  a  rendezvous — ia 
sixty-five  miles  from  New  Orleans,  ninety-five  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  fifty  from  Mobile  bay,  ten  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  of  which  the  island  is  a  part.  It  lies  so 
low  among  the  white,  tumbling  waves,  that,  when  covered  with 
tents,  it  looked  like  a  camp  floating  upon  the  sea.  Land  and  water 
are  menacingly  blended  there.  Numberless  porpoises,  attracted  by 
the  refuse  of  the  camps,  floundered  aU  around  the  shore,  which 
was  lined  with  a  living  fringe  of  sea-gulls,  flapping,  plunging,  div- 
ing, and  screanung.  The  waves  and  the  wind  seemed  to  heave 
and  toss  the  sand  as  easily  as  they  did  the  water.  In  great  storms 
the  island  changes  its  form  ;  large  portions  are  severed,  others  sub- 
merged ;  new  bays  and  inlets  appear.  On  landing,  the  voyager 
docs  not  so  much  feel  that  he  has  come  on  shore  as  that  he  has 
got  down  over  the  ship's  side  to  ths  shifting  bottom  of  the  sea, 
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raised  for  a  moment  lay  the  mighty  swell  of  waters 
again  to  sink  and  disappear,     T&rra  firma,  it  is  not. 

It  was  observed  that  the  first  aspect  of  this  island  struck  death 
to  the  hopes  of  aiTiving  ti'oops.  Xhey  feintly  sti-ove  to  cheer  their 
spirits  with  jocular  allusions  to  the  garden  of  Eden  and  to  Coney 
Island ;  and  one  of  General  Phelps's  men,  on  looking  over  the  ship's 
side  upon  the  desolate  scene  of  his  future  home,  raised  a  doleful 
laugh  by  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Watts : 


Appearances,  however,  were  deceptive.  The  wretched  kmd  was 
found  to  yield  abundant  supplies  of  commodities  and  conveniences, 
most  essential  to  soldiers.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a  really 
superior  harbor,  safe  in  all  winds,  admitting  the  largest  vessels.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  groviss  of  pine  and  stunted  oak  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves,  and  affoi-d  plenty  of  wood.  For  fresh 
water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sink  a  barrel  three  feet ;  it  imme- 
diately fills  with  rain  water,  pure  fi'om  the  natural  filter  of  the 
sand.  Oysters  of  excellent  quality  can  be  had  by  wading  for  them ; 
fish  abound ;  and  the  woods,  strange  to  relate,  furnished  the  meana 
of  raccoon-hunting.  The  climate,  too,  in  the  winter  months,  is  more 
enjoyable  than  Newport  in  midsummer,  and  the  bathing  not  infe- 
rior. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  advanta- 
ges, Ship  Island  was  never  regarded  by  the  troops  with  high  favor ; 
they  never  recovered  fi-om  the  first  shock  of  disappointment. 

Before  the  anival  of  General  Phelps,  in  December,  1801,  the 
island  had  been  the  theater  of  many  events.  The  bi-eaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  found  workmen,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
building  a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor.  They  soon  abandoned 
the  place,  and  the  rebels  immediately  lani3ed,  burned  the  houses, 
damaged  the  fort,  destroyed  the  lantern  of  the  light-house,  and  re- 
tired. Then  the  blockading  squadron  appeared,  captured  many 
prizes,  and  nearly  stopped  the  coasting  ti-ade  between  Mobile  and 
Now  Orleans.  But  the  coast  being  clear  for  a  few  days,  a  rebel 
force  again  landed,  and  proceeded  to  repair  the  damage  they  had 
done,  mounting  heavy  guns  upon  the  fort,  and  erecting  extensive 
works,  Commodore  McKean  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  guns 
of  the  Massachusetts.    In  September,  alarmed  by  rumors  of  a  com- 
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ing  expedition,  the  rebels  agsiin  abandoaed  the  island ;  but,  in 
so  doing,  were  so  much  accelerated  by  the  vigilaot  McKean,  that, 
though  they  took  their  guns  with  them,  they  left  the  fort  standing, 
and  the  commodore  captured  a  vessel  laden  with  timber,  hewn 
and  cut  for  the  defensive  works.  From  September-  to  December, 
Commodore  MoKean,  with  a  hundred  and  seventy  sailors  and 
marines,  under  Lieutenant  McKean  Buchanan,  had  held  the  harbor, 
and  labored  to  remormt  the  fort,  and  complete  the  works  begun  by 
the  enemy ;  darting  out  occasionally,  and  pouncing  upon  venture- 
some schooners  from  Mobile,  or  blockade-ninners  from  Nassau. 
Five  or  six  prizes  were  there  when  General  Phelps  hove  in  sight, 
and  two  iight-draft  steamers  among  them,  invaluable  for  landing 
troops. 

During  tlie  nest  three  months  the  island  presented  a  busy 
scene.  The  huge  steamer  Constitution  landed  her  little  army  of 
troops,  sailed,  and  returned  with  more ;  General  Phelps  and  Com- 
modore McKean  striving,  meanwhile,  to  complete  the  defenses, 
and  to  prepare  in  all  ways  for  coming  events,  whatever  those 
events  might  be ;  neither  of  them  knowing  the  designs  of  the  gov- 
emment.  General  Phelps,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  assiduously 
drilled  and  reviewed  the  troops.  He  signalized  his  brief  tenure  of 
command  by  issuing  his  well-i-emembered  proclamation,  whicE 
must  be  pronounced  the  most  unexpected  piece  of  composition 
which  the  war  has  elicited.  A  reporter  records,  that  daring  the 
last  days  of  the  voyage  of  the  CoDStitution,  Genei-al  Phelps  was 
obsei-ved  to  spend  more  time  than  usual  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cabin.  "He  did  not  come  so  promptly  as  the  rest  of  the  oiEcers 
to  the  table,  and  when  he  did  appear,  seemed  more  oconpied  with 
his  own  thoughts  than  with  tlie  current  of  conversation.  The 
cause  of  this  temporary  reticence  was  explained  on  the  day  follow- 
ing our  arrival  at  Ship  Island.  Observing  that  he  was  more  than 
nsnally  busy  about  some  interesting  matter,  your  correspondent,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  watchfulness  which  is  requisite  in  the  repoi-ter, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  dif&dence  not  always  ohai^acteristic 
of  the  profession,  seized  a  favorable  moment  for  putting  himself  en 
rapport  with  the  commander,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  about  to 
issue  a  very  important  paper,  defining  the  cmimua  of  the  expedition 
to  the  people  of  the  couotry.  Genera!  Phelps  explained  that  he 
regarded  the  occasion  as  a  peculiarly  fitting  one  for  setting  forth. 
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in  a  frant  arnl  at  the  same  time  a  tolerant  spirit,  the  sentiiiiPiits 
which,  would  govern  his  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  war  againbt 
rebellion  in  tlie  southwest.  The  document  was  copied  in  a  plain 
hand,  aad  on  the  evening  of  onr  arrival  in  Ship  Island  Eoads,  it 
waa  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  pa'isengers  and  officers,  who 
were  convened  in  the  steamer's  saloon.  On  the  following  morning, 
other  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  was  read  to  the  officers  on 
hoard  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  in  tlie  hearing  of 
several  secession  prisonera  who  Lad  been  taken  on  board  of  the 
J  cbel  steamers  and  other  prizes  in  port."* 

The  document,  it  should  be  observed,  was  addressed  to  the 
loyal  ptu^ile  of  the  southwest,  not  to  the  enemies  of  the  "United 
Stales. 

PEOOLAMjLTIOW. 

"  HEin-QTrABinas  Middlbsbs  Beioabe,  Snii"  Islasd, 
"  MissTSSiPPi,  Dec.  4,  1861. 
"  To  the  loyal  citizeas  of  the  Southwest  r 

"  Without  any  dusire  of  mj  own,  but  oontrary  to  my  private  inclin&lionia, 
I  again  find  myself  among  yon  as  a  military  officer  of  the  government.  A 
proper  respect  for  my  fellow-aoniitrymen  renders  it  not  out  of  place  tliat  I 
shonld  make  known  to  you  the  motives  and  principles  by  which  my  com- 
mand will  be  governod. 

"  We  believe  that  every  atate  that  has  been  admitted  as  a  slave  state 
into  the  Union,  since  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitntion,  has  been  so  admitted 
in  direct  violation  of  that  constitution. 

"  We  believe  that  the  slave  states  which  existed,  as  such,  at  the  adoption 
of  our  constitution,  nre,  by  becoming  pailies  to  that  compact,  imder  the 
highest  oblij^ations  of  honor  and  morality  to  abolish  slavery. 

"It  is  oiur  conviction  thnt  monopolies  are  as  destrnctive,  as  competition 
is  conservative,  of  the  principles  and  vitalities  of  republican  government ; 
that  slave  labor  is  a  monopoly  which  excludes  fi-ee  labor  and  competition ; 
that  slaves  are  kept  in  comparative  idleness  and  ease  in  a  fertile  half  of  onr 
arable  national  territory,  while  free  white  laborers,  constantly  augmenting 
in  numbers  from  Europe,  are  conflned  to  the  other  half,  and  are  often  dis- 
tressed by  want ;  that  the  free  labor  of  the  North  has  more  need  of  expan- 
sion into  the  southern  states,  from  which  it  is  virtually  excluded,  than 
slavery  had  into  Texas  in  1846  ;  that  free  labor  is  essential  to  ftee  institu- 
tions; that  these  institutions  are  naturally  better  adapted  and  more  couge- 

*  Cnmspondence  ^f  tho  if.  Y.  IXiily  TiiMS,  Decomtor  IT,  1661, 
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nial  to  tile  Anglo-Saxon  race,  than  are  tlie  dcspotin  tendencies  of  slavery; 
and,  finally,  that  the  dominant  political  principle  of  this  North  American 
continent,  so  loag  aa  the  Cauoaaian  race  continues  to  flow  in  npon  ns  from 
Europe,  must  needs  be  that  of  free  institutions  and  free  govemraent.  Any 
ohstruolJons  to  the  progress  of  that  form  of  government  in  tlie  United  States 
must  inevitably  be  attended  with  discord  and  war. 

"  Slavery,  from  the  condition  of  a  universally  recognized  social  and  mora] 
evil,  has  become  at  length  a  political  institution,  demanding  politioal  recog- 
nition. It  demands  rights  to  the  esolusion  and  annihilation  of  those  rights 
which  are  insured  to  ns  by  the  oonstitntion ;  and  we  muet  choose  between 
them  wliich  we  will  have,  for  we  can  not  have  both.  The  oonstittition  was 
made  for  freemen,  not  for  slaves.  Slavery,  as  a  social  evil,  might  for  a  lime 
he  tolerated  and  endured ;  but  as  a  politioal  institution  it  becomes  imperi- 
ous and  exacting,  controlling,  lite  a  dread  necessity,  all  whom  circumstan- 
ces have  compelled  to  live  under  its  sway,  hampering  their  action  and  tlius 
impeding  our  national  progress.  Aa  a  political  institution  it  could  exist 
aa  a  co-ordinate  part  only  of  two  forma  of  govei'nments,  viji ;  the  despotic 
and  the  free ;  and  it  could  exist  under  a  free  government  only  where  public 
eentiment,  in  the  most  unrestricted  eseroise  of  a  i-obust  freedom,  leading  to 
extravagance  and  Ucentiousiiess,  had  swayed  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
people  beyond  the  hounds  and  limits  of  their  own  moderate  constitutional 
provisions.  It  could  exist  under  a  free  government  only  where  the  people 
in  a  period  of  unreasoning  extravagance  had  permitted  popular  clamor  to 
overcome  public  reason,  and  kad  attempted  the  imposdbility  of  setting  up 
permanently,  as  a  political  institution,  a  social  evil  which  is  opposed  to 
moral  law. 

"  By  reverting  to  the  history  of  the  past,  we  find  that  one  of  the  most 
destmctivc  wars  on  record,  that  of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution,  was  originated 
by  the  attempt  to  pve  politioal  character  to  an  institution  which  was  not 
Busceptihle  of  political  character.  The  church,  by  being  endowed  with 
political  power,  with  its  convents,  its  schools,  its  immense  landed  wealth, 
its  associations,  secret  and  open,  became  the  ruling  power  of  the  state,  and 
Oius  occasioned  a  war  of  more  strife  and  bloodshed,  probably,  than  any 
other  war  which  has  desolated  the  earth. 

"Slavery  is  still  leas  susceptible  of  poUlical  character  than  was  the  chniv3li. 
It  is  as  fit  at  this  moment  for  the  Inmber-room  of  the  past,  as  wafi  in  1793 
the  monastery,  thelanded  wealth,  theescluavo  privilege,  etc.,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France.  It  behooves  us  to  consider,  aa  a  self-governing  people, 
brad,  and  reared  and  practiced  in  the  habits  of  self-government,  whetlier 
we  can  not,  whether  we  ought  not  to  revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  conflict  of  arms  Uke  that  of  the  French  Ecvo- 
iution. 

"  Indeed,  we  feci  assured,  that  the  moment  slavery  is  abolished,  from  that 
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lEonieut  GUI'  aouttern  Ijretiren,  every  ten  of  wlioin  have  probably  seven  rel- 
atives in  the  north,  would  begin  to  emei^e  from  a  hatefnl  delirium.  Ji-om 
that  moineEt,  relieved  from  imaginary  terrors,  tteir  days  become  happy,  and 
their  nights  peaceable  and  free  from  alarm ;  the  aggr^ate  amount  of  labor, 
nnder  the  new  stimulus  of  fair  eompetitioa,  becomes  greater  day  by  day  ; 
property  rises  in  value,  invigorating  influences  succeed  to  stagnation,  degen- 
eracy and  decay ;  and  union,  harmony  and  peace,  to  whioh  we  have  so  long; 
been  strangers,  become  restored,  and  bind  us  again  in  tlie  bonda  of  friend- 
ship and  amity,  as  when  we  first  began  om-  national  career,  under  our  glo- 
rious goveiTsment  of  1789. 

"  Why  do  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  seek  to  change  the  form  of  your  an- 
cient government !  Is  it  becaiise  the  growth  of  the  African  element  of  your 
population  has  come  at  length  to  render  the  change  necessary  f  Will  yon 
permit  the  free  government  under  which  you  have  thus  far  lived,  and  which 
is  so  well  suited  for  the  development  of  true  manhood,  to  be  altered  to  a  nar- 
row and  belittling  despotism,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  necessities  of  igno- 
rant slaves,  and  the  requirements  of  their  proud  and  ailstocratic  ownera ! 
Will  the  laboring  men  of  the  south  bend  their  neoks  to  the  same  yoke  that 
is  snited  to  the  slave?  We  think  not.  We  may  safely  answer  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  when  our  southern  brethren,  for  the  mere  sake  of  keep- 
ing Africans  in  slavery,  will  abandon  their  long  cherished  free  institutions, 
and  enslave  themselves, 

"It  is  the  conviction  of  my  command,  as  a  part  of  the  national  foi'ces  of 
the  United  States,  that  labor— manual  labor — is  inherently  noble ;  that  it 
cannot  be  systematieally  degraded  by  any  nation  witliout  ruining  its  peace, 
happiness  and  power;  that  free  labor  is  tlie  granite  baws  on  which  free  in- 
stitutions must  rMt ;  that  it  is  the  right,  the  capital,  the  iuheritance,  the 
hope  of  the  poor  man  everywhere;  that  it  is  especially  the  right  of  five 
millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  slave  states,  as  well  as  of  the  four 
millions  of  Africans  there,  and  all  our  effoi-ts,  therefore,  however  small  or 
great,  whether  directed  against  the  interference  of  governments  from 
abroad,  or  against  rebellious  combinations  at  home,  shall  be  for  free  labor. 
Our  motto  and  our  standard  shail  be,  here  and  everywhere,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, Febb  Laboe  ANn  Wobicingsien'b  BiaHTS.  It  is  on  this  basis,  and 
this  basis  alone,  that  our  munificent  government,  tlie  asylum  of  the  nations. 


"J.  W.  Phbli?8, 
"Bi-igadieT' General  of  Volunteers  Commtmding." 

It  is  a  proof  of  iKe  very  great  respect  entertained  for  the  good 
general,  that  the  issue  of  such  a  proclamation,  in  the  name  of 
the  troops,  provoked  little  more  than  a  feeling  of  astoniahment. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  some  foolish  talk  of  resigning  commissions ; 
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and  one  naval  oonimander  relieved  his  mind  by  tearing  a  copy  in 
pieces  and  throwing  it  overboard. 

"What,"  aslisd  General  Phelps,  on  hearing  of  these  advei-ee 
opinions,  "  did  these  offleerg  come  down  here  for  ?  Was  it  to  sac- 
rifice their  ease,  to  waste  their  time,  and  perhaps  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  a  war,  simply  that  a  few  persons  may  hold  slaves?  I  did 
not  come  for  any  such  purpose.  I  came  to  fig&t,  and  if  anybody 
is  afraid,  they  had  better  go  home.  These  people,  among  whom 
we  have  come,  do  not  ask  any  favors  of  us,  and  I  ask  none  of  them. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  steal,  but  to  tell  them  just  what  I  mean 
to  do." 

Ho  declared,  ihrthor,  that  his  principles  were  anti-slaveiy,  and  he 
desired  the  country  to  know  it.  He  did  not,  ho^vever,  wish  to  harm 
his  countrymen  of  the  South,  but  believing  as  he  did  that  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  all  other  troubles  of  any  moment  that 
have  ever  arisen  among  the  American  people,  he  had  a  right  to  say 
so,  and  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  longer  apologizing  for  such 
a  baneful  institution.  "And  as  for  those  officers,"  continued  he, 
"  who  are  so  fearful  that  the  Union  army  may  do  some  harm  to  the 
rebels,  they  had  better  come  forward  and  let  us  know  which  side 
they  are  on." 

A  copy,  it  appears,  was  taken  to  the  Mississippi  shore,  and  hand- 
ed to  some  one  found  there.  It  was  extensively  nsed  in  Secessia  as 
fuel  for  firing  the  southern  heart.  In  due  time,  we  are  told,  it  was 
translated  for  the  warning  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  who  were  invited 
to  compute  what  would  be  the  value  of  their  slaves  if  the  United 
States,  known  to  be  covetous  of  Cuba,  should  succeed  in  restoring 
its  power  by  the  destruction  of  slaveiy  in  the  southern  states.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  in  common  with  the  whole  country,  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  his  br^adier  with  much  surprise,  but  was  far  from  joining 
in  the  hue  and  cry  agMnst  it.  In  traosmittiug  General  Phelps's 
report  to  head-quarters,  he  merely  remarked;  "I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  issuing  of  any  proclamation,  upon  such  occasion,  was 
neither  suggested  nor  authorized  by  me,  and  most  certainly  not 
such  an  one.  With  that  exception,  I  commend  the  report,  and  ask 
attention  to  its  clear  and  busiuess-like  statements." 

General  Phelps,  with  his  quaint  and  Idndly  ways,  and  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  commanding  officer,  soon  lived  down  the  clamor  excited 
by  his  proclamation.     The  rigor  of  his  rule  was  alleviated  by  his 
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humorous  mode  of  settling  diffioultiea  and  adminiatering  r 
Two  bottles  of  illicit  champagne-cider  "were  brought  to  Lis  teat  one 
day,  and  the  question  occun-ed  what  was  to  he  done  with  the  pro- 
perty— ^yaluG  three  dollars, 

"  Orderly,"  said  the  general,  "  strike  those  bottles  together,  and 
see  which  is  the  hardest ;  that  is  the  way  to  dispose  of  liquor  taken 
from  drunken  soldiers." 

On  another  occasion,  he  called  a  captain  from  the  line  of  his  regi 
ment,  and  addressed  him.  thus : 

"Captain  ,  I  find  that  you  are  exceedingly  attentive  to 

ev^thing.'" 

The  general  paused  here  for  a  moment,  and  the  captain  waited 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  compliment.  But  the  general  com- 
pleted the  sentence  in  an  unexpected  manner ;  "  except  your  duty," 
said  he.  The  captain  retired  to  his  place  amid  the  titter  of  the 
regiment. 

December,  January,  and  I'ebraary  passed  slowly  and  drearily  by. 
The  island  was  covered  with  troops ;  the  fleet  augmented  in  the 
harbor.  The  troops  being  inconveniently  crowded,  General  Phelps 
sent  over  a  party  to  the  main  land  to  see  if  there  waa  room  and 
safety  there  for  a  portion  of  his  command.  A  s«dde!i  shower  of 
canister  from  a  battery  near  the  wharf  of  Mississippi  City  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that,  though  there  might  be  room  enough,  there 
was  not  safety.  The  troops,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  remain 
cooped  and  huddled  together  on  the  small  part  of  the  island  that 
afforded  tolerable  camping  ground.  The  monotony  of  their  lives, 
in  these  forlorn  and  restricted  circum.gtances,  told  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  men.  The  resigning  fever  broke  out  among  the  officers,  and 
"  earned  off"  several  ■v-ictims.  At  the  end  of  February,  when  the  last 
transports  arrived.  General  Phelps  learned  that  the  next  arrival 
would  be  that  of  General  Butler  himself,  who  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected, and  then  active  operations  would  be^n.  But  the  days 
passed  on,  and  no  general  came.  Two  large  steamers  were  lying 
in  the  harbor,  at  a  daily  expense  to  the  government  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  Now,  General  Phelps  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
take  the  true  view  of  the  pubho  money,  regarding  it  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  money,  to  be  expended  with  the  thoughtful  economy 
with  which  an  honest  guardian  expends  the  slender  portion  of  a 
girl  bequeathed  to  his  care  by  a  dying  friend.    Stdl  unacquainted 
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■with  the  plana  of  the  govemmeat,  hearing,  too,  that  General  But- 
ler had  heen  lost  at  sea,  the  costly  presence  of  those  steamers  dis- 
tressed his  i-ighteous  soiil ;  and,  at  length,  he  ordered  them  home. 
So  there  were  ten  thousand  men,  on  a  strip  of  sand,  on  a  hostile 
coast,  ■with  no  great  supply  of  proyisione,  destitute  of  any  adequate 
means  either  of  getting  away  or  of  getting  supphes.  A  deep  de- 
Rpondency  settled  upon  the  troops  as  the  month  of  March  wore  on, 
and  they  vainly  scanned  the  horizon  for  a  smofey  harbinger  of  their 
expected  commander.  Fears  for  his  safety  received  melancholy 
confirmation,  when  a  vessel  arrived,  bringing  Brigadier-General 
Williams  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  for  whom  the  Miswssippi  was  to 
have  called  on  her  way.  For  a  month,  General  Phelps  waited  for 
General  B«tler  in  painful  suspense. 

The  rumors  of  disastei-  to  the  Mississippi  were  far  from  gi'oaud- 
Icsa.  In  getting  to  Ship  Island,  General  Butler  had  almost  as  many 
adventures  as  Jason  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  To  Mm,  and  to 
his  staff,  who  had  already  encountered  so  many  obstacles  in  Jfassa- 
chusetts  and  at  Washington,  it  seemed  now  as  if  gods  and  men 
weie  contending  against  thdr  expedition.  But  they  were  animated 
lA  ith  deiperate  resolution,  feeling  that .  only  some  signal  achieve- 
ment could  vindicate  their  enterprise,  and  enable  them  to  show 
themsehe^  agidn  in  Massachusetts  without  shame.  The  general 
had  assumed  so  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  expedition,  had 
borne  It  along  on  his  own  shoidders  through  so  many  difficulties, 
against  so  much  opposition  or  lutewarm  support,  that  he  felt  there 
were  two  alternatives  for  him,  glorious  success  or  a  glorious  death. 
Nor  did  he  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  brunt  of  the  affair  would 
fail  upon  the  wooden  ships  of  the  navy.  He  expected  powerful  aid 
from  the  navy,  but  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  closing  and  de- 
cidve  encounter  would  be  with  the  Confederate  army  on  the 
swamps  and  bayous  of  the  Delta,  defended  by  works  supposed  bj 
the  enemy  to  be  impregnable.  Storming  parties,  scaling  ladders, 
siege  guns,  headlong  assaults  into  the  imminent,  deadly  breach— 
these  wore  the  means  by  which  he  supposed  the  -work  was  to  be 
finally  done,  and  this  was  evidently  the  impression  of  the  secretary 
of  war  when  he  spoke  of  the  reward  which  would  be  due  to  the 
man  who  should  take  New  Orleans. 

February  25th,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  the  Mississippi  steamed 
from  Hampton  Roads,  and  bore  away  for  Hatteras  and  General 
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Williama.  The  weatlier  was  Sue,  and  the  night  passed  pleasantly. 
The  mommg  broke  heaiitifiilly  tipon  a  tranquil  sea,  and  the  superb 
ship  bowled  along  before  a  fair  wind.  Landsmen  began  to  fear 
that  they  should  complete  the  voyage  without  having  experienced 
what  is  80  delightful  to  read  about  In  Byron — a  sterna  at  sea.  But, 
in  the  afternoon — a  change,  and  such  a  change.  The  horizon  thick- 
ened and  drew  in ;  the  wind  rose ;  and  when,  at  six  o'clock,  they 
were  eight  miles  off  Hatteras  Inlet,  there  was  no  getting  in  that 
night.  The  ship  made  for  the  open  sea,  and  in  so  doing,  ran  within 
a  few  feet  of  perdition,  in  the  fonn  of  a  shoal,  over  which  the  waves 
broke  into  foam.  The  ship  escaped,  but  not  the  captain's  repn- 
tation.  The  general's  faith  in  his  captain  wi^  not  entire  before 
this  ominous  occurrence,  but  from  that  moment  it  was  gone,  and 
he  left  the  deck  no  more  while  the  danger  lasted.  The  gale  in- 
creased as  the  night  came  on,  until  at  midnight  it  blew  half  a  hm-- 
ricane.  The  vessel  being  short-handed,  there  was  a  rummaging 
among  the  sleeping  and  sea-sick  troops  for  sailors ;  ntimbers  of 
whom  responded  to  the  call,  who  rendered  good  seiTice  dui-ing 
the  night — their  general  awake,  ubiquitous.  It  luUed  toward 
morning ;  and  by  noon,  the  wind  had  ceased.  The  ship  was  then 
eo  far  from  Hatteras,  that  it  was  determined  to  give  up  General 
"Williams,  and  make  straight  for  the  gulf.  "  All  felt  relieved,"  re- 
marks Major  Bell-  in  his  itinerary,  "  and  such  as  had  desired  to 
see  a  storm  at  sea,  had  bad  their  wildest  wish  fully  realized,  and 


Again,  the  magnificent  ship  went  prosperously  on  her  way.  Tlie 
eea-siek  struggled  on  deck  ;  the  disheartened  were  reassured ;  and 
those  who  had  lost  confidence  in  the  captain  had  had  their  feith  in 
the  general  renewed.  The  night  was  serene ;  the  morning  fine. 
At  seven,  the  ship  was  off  Cape  Fear,  going  at  gi-eat  speed,  wind 
and  st«am  co-operating ;  land  in  sight ;  men  in  high  spirits  over 
their  coffee  and  biscuit.  At  half-past  eight,  when  the  general  and 
his  staff  were  at  breakfast  in  the  cabin,  they  heard  and  felt  that 
most  terrible  of  all  sounds  known  to  seafaring  men,  the  harsh  gra- 
ting of  the  ship's  keel  upon  a  shoal.  Every  one  started  to  his  feet, 
and  hurried  to  the  deck.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  land  was  five 
miles  distant,  a  light-hodse  was  in  sight.  The  vessel  ground 
upon  the  rocks,  but  still  moved.  Her  course  was  altered  and  alter- 
ed again ;  all  points  of  the  compass  were  tried;  but  still  she  touched. 
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Boats  were  lowered,  and  soundings  were  taken  in  all  directions, 
■without  a  ptaotioaMe  channel  teing  discovered.  The  captMn,  amaz- 
ed and  confonnded,  gave  the  fatal  order  to  let  go  the  bow  anchor ; 
and  the  ship,  with  three  sails  set,  drove  npon  the  fluke,  which 
pierced  the  forward  oompai'tment,  and  the  water  poured  in  in  a 
torrent  that  baffled  the  utmost  eserlions  of  men  and  pumps.  Ben- 
jamin Pranklin,  dead  in  Christ  church  burial-ground  at  Philadel- 
phia, saved  the  ship  from  filling  ;  for  it  was  he  who  first  learned 
from  the  Chinese,  and  suggested  to  the  occidental  world,  ttie  expe- 
dient of  building  ships  with  water-tight  compartments.  In  an  hour 
from  the  first  shock,  the  good  steamer  Mississippi  was  hard  and 
fast  upon  Fi-ying  Pan  Shoals,  one  compartment  filled  to  the  water 
3ine,  and  the  forward  berths  all  afloat.  There  was  no  help  in  the 
captain ;  he  was  in  such  a  maze  that  he  could  not  ascertdn  from 
his  hooks  even  the  state  of  the  tide,  whether  it  was  rising  or  fell- 
ing, a  question  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  ship  depended. 

The  general,  in  eifecl,  took  command  of  the  ship.  Major  Bell  and 
Captaia  R.  S.  Davis,  both  volunteer  aids,  were  ordered  to  look  into 
the  capt^'s  library  for  the  hour  of  the  next  high  tide.  They  re- 
ported falling  water ;  high  tide  at  8  P.  m:.  Signals  of  distress  were 
hoisted,  guns  were  fired,  efforts  were  atiU  made  to  get  the  ship 
afloat.  Horsemen  were  descried  on  the  shore,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertMued  that  some  Confederate  vessel,  lurking  on  the  coast,  might 
come  out  and  make  an  easy  captm'e  of  a  defenseless  transport. 
Amid  the  manifold  perils  of  the  situation,  the  troops  behaved  with 
admirable  composure,  and  perfect  order  was  maintained  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  It  conld  scarcely  have  been.other- 
vnse,  for  the  men  saw,  dnring  that  long  and  anxious  day,  Mrs. 
Butler,  with  her  attendant,  tranquilly  hemming  sti-eamers  on  the 
quarter-deck,  she  not  suspecting  tlie  essential  aid  she  was  rendering 
the  officers  in  command.  The  men  confessed  the  next  day,  that 
nothing  cheered  them  so  much  while  they  were  in  peril,  as  the  eight 
of  Mrs.  Butler  sitting  there,  in  the  sight  of  them  aU,  calmly  plying 
her  needle.  And  the  danger  was  indeed  most  imminent.  An  ordina- 
ry squall  would  have  broken  up  the  ship ;  it  would  have  taken  days 
to  land  the  men  in  the  ship's  boats ;  and  they  were  upon  a  hostile 
shore.  The  strain  was  severest  upon  the  nerves  of  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  a  coast  noted  for  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  its  gales.    One  man's  hair  turned  white ;  one  went  mad. 
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Towai-d  noon,  a  eteiimer  hove  in  sight ;  reviving  hope  in  some, 
quickening  the  fears  of  others.  She  approached  cautiously,  es  if 
doubtful  of  the  character  of  the  grounded  ship.  The  Union,  flag 
was  made  out  flying  from  her  mast-head,  but  still  she  hung  off  in 
the  distance  euepiciously.  General  Butler  sent  Major  Bell  on  board, 
who  discovered  that  she  was  the  gun-boat  Moont  Vernon,  Com- 
mander O.  S.  Glisaon,  of  the  United  States  navy,  blockading  "Wil- 
mington, Captain  Glisson,  who  had,  indeed,  doubted  the  character 
of  the  Mississippi,  came  on  board,  and  placed  his  vessel  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Genera!  Butlsr.  The  sea  was  still  smooth,  but  tokens  of 
change  being  manifest,  it  was  deemed  best  to  transfer  Mrs.  Bntler 
and  her  maid  to  the  Mount  Veraon.  A  hawser  was  attached  to 
the  Misdssippi,  and  the  gun-boat  made  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
drag  her  from  the  shoals.  Three  hundred  men  were  put  on  board 
the  Mount  Vernon ;  shells  were  thrown  overboard;  the  troops  ran 
in  masses  from  bow  to  stern,  and  from  stern  to  bow ;  the  engine 
worked  at  full  speed ;  but  stUl  she  would  not  budge.  As  the  tide 
rose,  the  wind  and  wavps  ro'fe  also ;  it  became  difficult  to  transfer 
the  troops ;  and,  soon,  the  hnge  ship  began  to  roll  and  strike  the 
rocks  alarmingly.  The  'nm  went  down,  and  twiJight  was  deepen- 
ing into  darkness,  the  wind  still  increabing.  But  soon  after  seven, 
to  the  inexpressible  relief  of  all  on  board,  the  moved  forward  a 
few  feet,  and  then  surged  ahead  into  deeper  water,  and  was  afloat. 
The  Mount  Vernon  went  'ilowly  on  to  show  the  way,  the  Missis- 
sippi following ;  the  lead  continuing  for  a  whole  hoar  to  show  but 
six  inches  of  water  under  her  keel.  The  vessel  hmig  down  heavily 
"by  the  head,  the  forward  compartment  being  filled,  and  no  one  had 
a  sense  of  safety  until,  at  midnight,  both  vessels  came  to  anchor  in 
the  Cape  Fear  river.  "  All  behaved  wonderfully  well,"  Major  Bell 
records,  "  The  resources  of  the  general  seemed  inexhaustible ;  his 
seeming  calmness  and  his  clear  judgment,  in  view  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  left  upon  him,  were  won- 
derful." 

The  next  morning,  after  a  survey  of  the  damaged  vessel,  it  was 
decided  to  go  on  to  Port  Royal  for  repairs,  trusting  to  the  settled 
appearance  of  the  weather  ;  the  Mount  Vernon  to  accompany.  Mrs, 
Butler  and  the  troops  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  except  one  gen- 
tleman, the  chaplain  of  a  i-egiment,  who  resigned  his  commission, 
and  stuck  to  the  vessel  that  liad  a  competent  captain  and  no  hole  in 
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her  bottom.  General  BnlJer  ■was  ingenious  in  expedieata  to  check 
thfi  tendency  to  resign,  which  ia  apt  to  manifest  itself  in  certain  cii- 
cumstances ;  but  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  chaplain's 
escape.  The  vessels  put  to  eea  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  and  prayera  were  said  on  the  deck  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  most  profound  solemnity  prevailed  in  the  dense  throng  of  sol- 
diers, who  literally  watched  and  prayed ;  prayed  to  Heaven  and 
watched  the  weather.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  cheered  with 
the  eight  of  the  great  fleet  blockading  Charleston,  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  which  took  the  place  of  the  Mount  Vernon.  At  sunset,  oa 
the  second  of  March,  the  Mississippi  and  her  new  consort,  the  Mar 
tanzae,  anchored  off  Hilton  Head. 

As  no  adequate  transportation  for  the  troops  could  be  had  at 
Port  Royal,  nothing  remained  but  to  attempt  to  repair  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  this,  too,  in  the  absence  of  a  dry  doek  or  other  facUities 
for  handling  so  large  a  vessel.  The  ship  was  taken  to  Seabrook 
Landing,  on  Shell  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Hilton  Head,  and  the 
men  and  stores  were  removed.  The  naval  officers  on  the  station. 
Captain  Boggs,  Captiun  Renehaw,  Captain  Boutelle,  and  othei-s, 
conferred  with  the  general,  and  lent  all  possible  aid  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Plan  after  plan  was  proposed,  discussed,  rejected.  Men 
and  pumps  strove  in  vain  to  clear  the  compartment  of  water.  Twice 
the  leak  was  plugged  from  the  inside,  aud  twice  the  water  burst 
through  again,  and  destroyed  in  an  hour  the  work  of  two  days  and 
nights.  It  can  he  truly  aveixed,  that  General  Butler's  indomitable 
resolution  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  were  the  cause  of  the  final 
success ;  for  long  after  every  one  else  had  despaired,  he  persisted, 
and  still  suggested  new  expedients,  A  sail  was  at  length,  with  in- 
conceivable difficulty,  and  after  many  disheartening  failures,  dr.awn 
over  the  leak ;  the  pumps  gained  upon  the  water,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  vessel  rose,  the  work  became  more  feasible.  "When  the 
water  had  fallen  below  the  leak,  a  few  hours  of  vigorous  exertion 
sufficed  to  stop  it,  and  the  naval  gentlemen  pronounced  the  vessel 
fit  for  sea. 

The  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  luckless  Mississippi  started 
for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  captain,  disregarding  the  advice 
of  tlie  naval  officers,  who  were  fardliar  with  the  soundings,  ran  her 
aground  upon  a  bed  of  shells,  aud  there  she  stuck  as  fast  as  upon 
Frying  Pan  Shoals.    "It  now  became  parifully  evident}"  remarks 


Major  Boll,  "  that  if  we  ever  hoped  to  got  the  Mississippi  to  Ship 
Island  by  water,  we  must  bave  a  new  captain."  General  Butler 
yielded  to  tLe  universal  desire,  and  to  his  own  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;  he  ordered  a  board  of  inquiry,  which  repoii;- 
ing  the  captain  incompetent,  he  deposed  him  and  placed  him 
under  arrest  in  his  state-room.  "I  am  grieved,"  he  wrote  to 
the  captain,  "  to  be  obliged  to  this  action,  for  our  personal  re- 
lations have  been  of  the  kindest  character,  and  I  know  yourself 
will  believe  that  only  the  steraest  sense  of  duty  would  compel  me 
to  it." 

Acting-master  Stnrgis,  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  took  the  vacant 
place.  Under  his  skillful  direction,  the  ship  was  onee  more  floated, 
but  not  till  the  men  had  been  again  landed,  and  all  the  tugs  in  port 
had  done  their  utmost.  March  13th,  under  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns 
from  the  flag.«hip,  the  Mississippi  put  to  sea,  still  accompanied  by 
the  Matanzas  with  part  of  the  troops  on  board. 

No  more  disasters.  Seven  days  of  piosperone  sailing  brought 
them  in  sight  of  Ship  Island,  a  long  camp  floating  flat  upon  the 
gulf.  Dismal  scene!  A  gale  was  blowing  as  the  ship  steamed 
into  tiie  harbor,  and  huge  waves  were  seen  rolling  up,  apparently 
among  the  tents,  and  no  man  could  tell  which  was  water  and  which 
was  land.  For  two  days  and  more,  the  gale  continued,  and  the 
men,  unable  to  land,  looked  out  upon  the  island  dolefully.  It  seem- 
ed a  sorry  port  to  come  to  after  such  a  Toyage.  A  gloom  that 
some  men  who  were  not  easily  dismayed  could  scarcely  endnre, 
much  less  conceal,  fell  upon  every  heart.  I  have  heard  G-eneral 
Butler  say,  that  when  he  saw  what  Ship  Island  wf^,  and  learned 
that  General  Phelps  had  sent  away  the  transports,  and  thought 
of  the  many  chances  there  were  of  the  failure  of  supplies,  and 
how  absolutely  dependent  they  all  were  upon  external  and  dis- 
tant resources,  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  died 
within  him,  and  it  required  all  the  resolution  and  fortitude  he  could 
command  to  maint^n  a  decent  show  of  cheerfulness.  He  was 
somewhat  debilitated  too,  at  this  time,  by  a  return  of  the  disease 
contracted  some  years  before,  at  the  National  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  jvst  thirty  dajE  &om  Hampton 
Roads,  the  troops  were  landed.  There  being  no  house  on  the  island, 
a  shanty  of  charred  boards,  eighteen  feet  square,  was  erected  for  the 
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residence  of  Mrs.  Butler,  furniture  for  which  was  opportunely  pro- 
cured from  a  captiu-ed  vessel.  A  vast  old-fashioned  French  bed- 
stead half  filled  the  Httle  cabin. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  the  island  did  not  raise  the  spirits 
of  the  troops.  The  heat  waa  intense.  InnnmeraWe  were  the  flies. 
The  general  discomfit  was  extreme ;  and  to  add  to  the  gloom,  phan- 
toms were  not  -wantuig.  As  the  belief  gained  ground  that  Sew 
Orleans  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  rumors  of  the  immense 
preparations  of  the  enemy  to  defend  the  city  obtsaned  cun-ency ;  the 
river  was  lined  with  batteries  for  a  hundred  miles ;  "  rams"  of  fear- 
ful magnitude  and  power  had  been  conatraeted ;  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  were  in  the  fieid.  And  soon  after  General  Butler's 
ai-rival,  the  news  reached  the  island,  with  enormous  exaggeratioiM, 
of  the  foray  of  the  Merrimao  among  the  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Were  the  iron-clads  of  New  Orleans  litely  to  be  less  foiinidable? 
Had  we  any  Monitors  to  meet  them  ?  If  the  Welhngton  heroes 
under  Pakenham  could  not  take  the  city  when  it  was  defended  by 
OHly  four  thousand  militia,  badly  anned,  what  was  the  prospect 
now,  when  all  the  apphances  of  modern  science  had  been  employed, 
and  the  place  was  defended  by  forts,  columbiads,  cables,  a  whole 
fleet  of  Merrimacs,  and  a  large  aitny  f  * 

*  Maw  Orlaana  newspapers  were  broiigbt  otbt  ftimi  BUosi  In  oonsfrtarailo  nnmbera,  Sncli 
pMj^aphans  the  following  were fonnd  In  thorn;  "The Mfssiasippi  le fortilleil  En  ns  to  be  Impaa- 
anbls  0)1  my  hoBtUe  fleet  or  flotilla,  Torta  Jaekoon  ana  St.  Philip  are  atmeil  with  odc  hundi'sd 
HDi!  Mveutr  beary  enna  (airty-three  poHndera.  rifled  by  Backlay  Britlofl,  and  i^eoeivod  fi-om  Eng- 
land). The  navigation  of  the  river  le  atopped  by  a  dam  of  ntont  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  from  ths 
above  forts.  Ho  flotilla  on  earth  wouli  force  that  fiam  In  loss  than  two  bouca,  dnrlng  which  It 
would  bo  within  short  and  croas  range  of  one  hnndrcd  and  aeyenty  jnna  of  the  heavleat  oallber, 

"In  a  day  or  two  wB  Shall  have  raody  two  Iron-rased  floating batteiicB.  The  pUteaare  fonrsnd 
s.  half  Inches  thiok,  of  tlia  beat  hammered  iron,  renelved  from  England  and  France.  Each  iron- 
eased  bntlerr  will  monnt  twenty  elity-olght  ponndera,  placed  ao  ae  to  alilm  Ibo  water,  aod  striking 

cupiil^fnin^ees  for  molten  iron,  congreve  mc^elfl  and  flre-ahipa. 

"Ectwci:nKcw  Orleans  and  the  Ibrtstbere  lea  constant  ancceasion  of  earthworlca.  AttheFMn 
of  Chalinette,  near  Jjmln'e  proper^,  there  are  redonbta,  aimed  ivlth  rifled  cannon,  which  haTB 
liccn  fimnd  to  be  eftCctlTe  at  flva  milea  range.  A  ditch  thirty  feebwide  and  twenty  deep  estends 
fh'nm  tJie  MiaalsslppI  to  La  CIpriore. 

■■In  Forts  St.  Philip  and  iTaekaon,  there  ore  thi-ee  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  goodly  portion  are 
ejperleoced  artillery-men,  and  gnnn^e  who  have  earved  In  the  naYy. 

-  At  Sew  Orleans  Itself  wo  have  thtoty-two  thousand  inKmtry,  and  as  many  mo™  quartered  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.    In  disoiplina  and  drill  they  are  fur  auperioi-  to  the  Yankees.    Wo 

nmodoi-e,  wo  bare  old  HoUlna,  a  Nelson  in  bla 
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It  Jiappenetl,  however,  that  the  men  in  command  of  tho  joint 
expedition  were  peculiarly  iuseuaible  to  phantoms.  General  Bntkw 
was  at  once  immersed  in  the  details  of  prepai'ation,  and  rose  su- 
perior to  the  prevailing  depression.  Captain  Farragut — the  im- 
mortal Fan-agut — who  had  arrived  withm  a  few  days,  and  taken 
command  of  the  fleet,  had  all  an  old  sailor's  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  bore  the  name  of  ram.  From  the  firat,  he  regarded  the 
naval  part  of  the  enemy's  prepai-ationa  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Give  him  wooden  ships.  He  would  answer  for  the 
j-aijis  and  iron-dads — floating  caldrons  to  boil  sailors  in.  He  was 
for  fighting  on  deck,  not  in  the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle.  Wooden 
ships  were  good  enough  for  Nelson,  Perry,  Lawrence,  Decatur ; 
and  they  were  good  enough  for  him.  The  rebels  were  heartily 
welcome  to  their  rams  and  floating  batteries,  thdr  railroad-ironed 
steamboats,  and  their  flre-rai\s  of  pine  knots. 

A  few  hours  after  General  Butler  had  landed  his  troops,  he  was 
iu  consultation  with  Captain  Farragut — Captain  Bailey  of  the  navy 
being  also  present,  as  well  as  Major  Strong  and  Lieutenant  Wietzel. 
T!ie  plan  of  operations  then  adopted  was  the  one  which  was  sub- 
stantially cavried  out,  and  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 

I,  Captain  Porter,  with  his  fleet  of  twenty-one  bomh- schooners, 
should  anchor  below  the  two  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and 
continue  to  fire  upon  them  until  they  were  reduced,  or  until  his 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  During  the  bombardment, 
Captain  Farragut's  fleet  should  remain  out  of  fire,  as  a  reserve, 
just  below  the  bomb-vessels.  The  army,  or  so  much  of  it  as  trans- 
portation could  be  found  for,  should  remjun  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  bombardment.  If  Captain  Porter 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  forts,  the  army  would  aiscend  the  river 
and  garrison  them.  It  would  then  be  apparent,  probably,  what  the 
next  movement  should  be. 

IL  If  the  bombardment  did  not  reduce  or  dlence  the  forts,  then 
Captdn  FaiTagut,  with  his  fleet  of  steamers,  would  attempt  to  run 
by  them.  If  he  succeeded,  he  proposed  to  clear  the  river  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  cut  off  the  forts  from  supplies,  and  push  on  at  least 
far  enoHgh  to  reconnoiter  the  next  obstruction. 

m.  Captain  Farragut  having  passed  the  forts,  General  Butler 
would  at  once  take  the  troops  round  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 


land  them  in  the  swamps  tbere,  and  aLtempI,  to  carry  the  fort  bv 
assault.  The  enemj  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist  an  attack 
from  that  quarter,  supposing  the  swamps  impassable.  But  Lieuten- 
ant Wietzel,  while  completing  the  fort,  had  been  for  two  years  in 
the  habit  of  duck-shooting  all  over  those  swamps,  and  knew  every 
bay  and  bayou  of  them.  He  assured  General  Butler  that  the  land- 
ing of  troops  there  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible;  and 
hence  this  part  of  the  scheme.  Both  in  the  formation  of  the  plan 
and  in  its  execution  the  local  loiowledge  and  pre-eminent  profes- 
sional skill  of  Lieutenant  Wietzel  were  of  the  utmost  value.  Few 
men  contributed  more  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  than  he.  There 
are  few  more  valuable  officers  in  the  service  than  Genera!  Wietzel, 
as  the  country  well  knows, 

IV,  The  forts  being  reduced,  the  land  and  naval  force  would 
advance  toward  the  city  in  the  manner  that  should  then   seem 

This  was  the  plan.  The  next  question  was :  When  could  they 
be  ready  to  begin  ?  Captain  Farragut  said  he  would  sail  at  once 
for  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  thought  he  could  he  ready  to 
move  thence  toward  the  forts  in  seven  days.  General  Entler  en- 
gaged to  have  six  thousand  men  embarked  and  prepared  in  seven 
days.  He  would  ffil  all  the  steamers  he  had,  and  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ibrce  in  tow  in  sailing  vessels.  These  arrange- 
ments concluded.  Captain  Farragut  and  the  fleet  depai-ted,  and 
General  Butler  set  to  work  to  do  a  month's  work  in  seven  days 
and  nights. 

He  did  it.  He  labored  night  and  day.  Having  no  quartermas- 
ter, no  priceless  Captain  George,  who  was  consigned  to  Lowell 
because  a  senator  wanted  his  place  for  a  relative.  General  Butler 
was  seen  on  the  wharf,  blending  the  quarter-master  with  the  major- 
general,  not  disdaining  the  duty  of  the  stevedore,  when  the  ste- 
vedore's duty  became  the  vital  one.  A  hundi'ed  Massaehusetts 
carpenters  were  detailed  to  make  scaling  ladders ;  a  hundred  boat- 
men to  help  to  man  the  thirty  boats  which  were  to  nose  their  dc- 
vions  way  through  the  reeds,  creeks,  pools  and  sharks  in  the  rer,r 
of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  troops  were  formed  into  three  brigades ; 
the  first  under  General  Phelps,  the  second  under  General  Williams, 
the  third  mider  Colonel  Shepley,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine.    The  staff 
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was  announced,*  A  court-martial  was  organized,  to  l>ring  up  ar- 
rears of  discipline,  and  a  boai'd  to  examine  the  new  ofBcers.  A 
blast  iaaned  from  head-quarters  against  intoxicating  drints,  "the 
curae  of  the  army."  "Forbidden,"  added  the  general,  "by  every 
regulation,  prohibited  by  official  authority,  coademned  by  expe- 
rience, it  still  clinga  to  the  soldier,  although  more  deadly,  in  this 
climate,  than  the  rifle.  All  sales,  therefore,  ■within  this  department, 
will  be  punifihed  by  Instant  expulsion  of  the  party  offending,  if  a 
civilian,  or  by  court-martial,  if  an  officer  or  soldier.  All  intoxioat- 
ing  liquors  kept  for  sale  or  to  bo  used  as  a  beverage,  will  be  seized 
and  destroyed,  or  confiscated  to  hospital  uses." 

On  the  sixth  day,  seven  reglmente  and  two  batteries  of  artillery 
were  embarked,  ready  to  sail  as  soon  i^  the  word  should  come  fromi 
Captain  FaiTagnt.  But  high  winds  and  low  tides  were  placing  un- 
expected obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fleet,  the  larger  vessels  of  which 
were  many  days  in  getting  over  the  bar.  General  Butler  was 
obliged  to  disembark  his  troops,  and  await  the  tardy  lightering  of 
the  ships  into  the  river.  A  tedious  fortnight  passed  before  the 
fleet  was  ready,  the  general  vibrating  between  the  island  and  the 
mouths  of  the  river, 

A  romantic  incident  occurred  dui-ing  this  interval,  which  led  to 
a  variety  of  curious  adventures.  A  mischance  of  war  tossed  upon 
the  sand-beach  of  Ship  Island,  a  beautiful  little  ^rl,  three  yeara  of 
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age,  the  child  of  a  N'ew  Orleans  physician,  a  rehel  of  noted  Htter- 
nese.  She  was  voyaging  hi  MiseissiiDpi  Sonnd  with  her  pai'ents 
and  nurse,  when  the  vessel  being  chased  by  a  gun-boat,  foundered, 
and  all  Lands  took  to  the  boats.  The  little  creature  was  a  pet  with 
the  sailors ;  she  was  among  them  in  the  forecastle,  when  the  ves- 
sel went  down,  and  they  toot  her  with  them  into  the  boat,  while 
the  parents  and  the  nui'se  hurried  into  another  boat  with  the  cap- 
tain and  mate.  The  boats  were  soon  separated  in  the  gale,  and  the 
one  containing  the  child  was  picked  up  by  a  cruiser,  and  brought 
to  Ship  Island.  The  arrival  of  the  child  among  the  troops,  so  many 
of  whom  had  left  children  or  little  sisters  at  home,  excited  a  degree 
of  interest  difficult  to  conceive.  She  was  taken  to  Mra.  Butler's 
sbanty,  her  clothes  all  wet  and  torn,  and  there  she  was  provided 
with  such  clothing  as  could  be  hastily  made,  and  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  with  the  tenderest  cai'e.  But  Ship  Island,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  no  fit  place  for  ber.  She  could  tell  her  name,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  having  a  grandfather  in  New 
Orleans,  whose  name  she  also  knew.  The  general  determined 
to  send  her  as  far  on  her  way  to  this  gi-andfather  as  he  could. 
Whether  ber  parents  had  survived  the  storm  no  one  knew. 

A  sloop  was  manned,  and  Major  Strong  was  directed  to  convoy 
her,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Biloxi,  the  nearest  point  of  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  place  her  in  the  custody  of  a  magistrate,  with  money 
to  pay  ber  expenses  to  New  Orleans.  Major  Strong  performed 
this  congenial  duty.  He  found  at  Biloxi  a  probate  of  wills,  who 
was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  ■whom  he  committed  the  child, 
and  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  in  gold,  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  ber  transportation  to  the  city.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the 
tide  having  fallen,  the  sloop  started  to  return,  but  grounded  on  the 
bar,  a  few  hundred  yai-ds  from  the  shore.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  wait  six  hours  for  the  rising  of  the  tide.  Soon  after  dark,  a  boat 
came  off  with  four  men,  one  of  whom  Major  Strong  recognized  ais 
a  person  who  had  conversed  with  bim  in  a  friendly  manner  on 
shore.  This  gentleman  warned  him  that  be  would  be  attacked  by 
a  large  force  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  advised  bim  to  sur- 
render. Scarcely  believing  that  men  could  be  found  base  enough 
to  assail  a  flag  of  truce  on  such  an  errand  as  bis.  Major  Strong 
neverthelGss  thought  it  best  to  send  a  boat  to  the  nearest  cruiser 
for  assistance.    He  had  seven  men  with  him.    Five  of  these  he  sent 
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nway  in  the  \>oa%  under  Captain  Conant,  leaving  tliree  men  and 
eight  muskets  in  the  sloop.  Major  Strong  was  one  of  those  sol- 
diers who  knew  nothing  about  surrendericg :  it  foi-med  no  part  of 
his  caiculations ;  he  had  not  studied  the  subject,  and  did  not  admit 
it  as  a,  branch  of  the  art  military.  He  bari'icaded  the  deck  of  the 
isloop,  put  his  eight  muskets  into  position,  and  extended  a  stoBt  log 
of  wood  over  the  side  to  play  the  part  of  a  howitzer.  His  two  men 
were  ordered  below,  having  been  first  inatruoted  in  their  role.  One 
of  the  men,  Macdouald  by  name,  had  brought  Ms  violin  with  him, 
and  kept  op  a  lively  performance  in  the  cabin,  of  national  airs 
and  dancing  tunes. 

About  nine  o'clock  two  large  boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  shore.     Voices  called  out : 
"  SmTender !    Surrender !" 

Major  Strong  replied;  "I  am  here  nnder  a  flag  of  trace,  per- 
forming an  eiTand  of  mercy  to  one  of  your  citizens.  If  you  attempt 
to  violate  the  laws  of  this  sacred  mission,  I  will  blow  you  with  tbia 

howitzer,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  log,  "  so  deep  into ,  that 

your  commander  will  find  it  difficult  to  produce  you  at  taps." 
"We'll  see  about  that,"  retnraed  a  voice. 

The  boats  hauled  off  as  if  to  consider  the  matter.  They  soon  ap- 
proached again,  one  on  each  side. 

"  Keep  those  boats  on  the  same  side  of  the  sloop,"  shouted  the 
Major,  "or  I'll  sink  both  of  you." 

The  order  was  obeyed.  The  boats  came  together,  and  lay  off  at 
bailing  distance. 

"  Don't  come  any  nearer,"  cried  Major  Strong.  "  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me,  send  one  man." 

A  man  came  wading,  and  halted  a  few  yards  from  the  vessel. 
"How  many  men  have  you  got  there?"  asked  Major  Strong. 
"  Forty,"  replied  the  man.    "  How  many  have  you  ?" 
"  Well,  not  many,  but  enough  to  defend  this  vessel." 
The  major  was  aware  that  anything  like  a  boast  of  his  numbers 
would  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  magnanimous  foe,  that  he  was  in 
reality  defenseless. 

While  this  colloquy  was  going  on,  the  two  men  in  the  hold  were 
performing  an  important  part.  They  contrived  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  Macdonald  continued  his  fiddling.  Major  Strong 
frequently  calling  out : 


"  Keep  quiet  down  tliere,  men."  "  No,  cTon't  come  on  deck  yet." 
"  All  heads  "below,  I  say."  "  Major  Jones,  look  to  your  men 
there  forward,  and  keep  those  heads  below  the  hatches,"  "  Stop 
that  fiddling,  Maedonald;  there'll  be  time  enough  to  dance  hy 
and  hy." 

The  wading  hero  returned  to  the  boata,  which  lingered  a  while, 
and  then,  firing  a  -volley  at  the  sloop,  rapidly  disappeared,  and  were 
no  more  seen,  A  gun-boat  soon  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  party, 
and  the  facts  were  duly  repoited  to  the  general  in  the  morning. 

The  boiliDg  indignation  exdted  in  all  minds  by  the  dastardly  con- 
duet  of  the  Eiloxi  savages  may  be  imagined.  The  general  instantly 
determined  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  good  manners.  At  half-past 
two  that  very  afternoon,  two  gim-boats,  the  Jaokson  and  New  Lon- 
don, and  the  transport  Lewis,  with  Colonel  Cahill's  Ninth  Connecti- 
cut, and  Captain  Everett's  battery  on  board,  sailed  for  Biloxi,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  that  lesson  to  their  benighted  minds.  Major 
Strong  commanded  the  expedition,  attended  by  Captain  Jonas  H. 
French,  Lieutenant  Turnbull,  Captain  Cooant,  Lieutenant  Kinsman, 
Captaiii  Davis,  Captain  John  Clark,  and  Lieutenant  Biddle, 

Soon  after  fom-  o'clock,  the  armed  steamers  anchored  off  Biloxi, 
and  the  transport  Lewis  made  fast  to  the  wharf.  The  inhabitants 
lined  the  beaeh,  and  one  wild  son  of  Mississippi  stood  on  the 
wharf,  rifle  in  hand,  defying  the  troops  to  come  on  shore.  The 
men  were  marshaled  on  the  wharf.  Major  Strong  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  gave  the  word  to  advance.  The  wild  son  of 
Mississippi  retired.  In  a  few  minutes  Biloxi  was  snn-ounded  and 
pervaded  by  Union  troops,  the  people  looking  sullenly  and  silently 
on.  Biloxi  was  a  watering  place  in  other  times ;  the  Mississippi 
cotton-planters'  Long  Branch,  now  half  deserted,  dilapidated  and  for. 
lorn.  Major  Strong  found  ample  quarters  in  the  building  which 
had  served  as  a  summer  hotel.  Two  prisoners  were  brought  in; 
one,  the  valorous  Mississippian  just  mentioned;  the  other,  a  four- 
footed  ass. 

"  What  do  you  bring  that  creature  here  for  ?"  asked  the  com- 
mander of  the  force. 

"  Isn't  he  a  Baypoy  secessionist  ?"  replied  the  Irishman  who  had 
brought  him  in. 

"Let  him  run,"  said  the  major. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  witty  O'Dowd,  as 
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order.  "  I  think  myself  we  had  hotter  not  touch  tiie  privates  till 
wo  catch  the  oommander." 

By  the  time  the  surroundiiig  country  had  heen  well  recoiinoitered, 
night  closed  in,  and  further  proceedings  were  deferred  till  the  mor- 
row. The  troops  slept  in  and  around  the  town.  Not  a  Biloxian 
was  molested,  not  a  house  was  plundered  or  disfigured,  not  a  hen- 
roost disturbed,  not  a  garden  despoiled.  An  Irish  officer  asked  a 
group,  where  the  blackguards  were  who  had  fired  into  the  boat 
that  brought  home  the  infernal  secessionist's  darlin'  shipwrecked 
daughter  ;  but  as  be  elicited  no  response,  tbe  subject  was  dropped 
for  the  night.  Indeed,  the  sad,  despwring  expression  of  every  fece, 
the  evident  poverty  of  the  people,  the  many  abandoned  houses,  and 
the  utter  desolation  of  the  scene,  seemed  to  disarm  the  resentment 
of  the  troops,  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  "  poor  devils"  arose  in 
its  stead.  The  manner  in  which  the  caught  Missisaippian  devonred 
his  rations,  led  the  men  to  infer  that  provisions  were  not  abundant 
in  Biloxi;  which  w^  found  to  be  true,  not  of  Biloxi  only,  but  of 
all  that  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  people  were  intense  and 
vigilaut  devotees  of  secession,  however.  The  spy  who  had  been 
engaged  by  General  Butler  at  "Washington,  six  weeks  before,  had 
accomplished  his  mission  so  far  as  to  visit  New  Orleans,  and  had 
come  to  Biloxi,  designing  to  steal  over  to  Ship  Island.  Bnt  be  was 
there  suspected,  closely  watched,  and  finally  arrested.  He  waa  then 
in  prison  at  New  Orleans.  Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  found  upon 
bim,  but  he  was  still  detained  on  suspicion. 

At  dawn  the  nest  morning.  Captain  Clark  and  Lieutenant  Kins- 
man led  a  boat  chase  after  a  schooner  laden  with  molasses ;  bnt 
wind  proving  a  better  resource  than  oars,  the  schooner  escaped. 
As  the  day  advanced,  the  citizens  of  BUoxi  presented  themselves  at 
Major  Strong's  head-quarters,  all  avowing  themselves  secessionists, 
none  of  them  justifying  the  attack  on  the  sloop.  The  major's 
orders  were  to  procure  a  written  apology  from  the  mayor,  and 
from  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  if  any  such  there 
were.  The  mayor,  however,  kept  out  of  the  way ;  and  it  was  not 
till  his  daughter  had  been  politely  conducted  to  bead-quarters  as 
a  hostage  for  his  appearance,  that  he  could  be  found.  He  gave 
the  written  apology  required,  alleging  that  the  party  who  fired 
upon  the  sloop  were  a  mob  which  he  had  no  force  to  controt  At 
sunset,  with  the  band  playing  and  colors  flying,  Major  Strong  n- 
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emtavked  the  troops,  and  the  fleet  steamed  westward  for  Pass 
CliristiaD,  where  a  reghnent  of  the  enemy  was  posted,  and  which 
the  general's  orders  authorized  him  to  visit.  At  ten  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  steamers  anchored  off  the  pass,  and  the  troops  ^ept  on 
board. 

Danger  was  approaching  them  .while  they  slept.  The  thunder 
of  cannon  woke  them  as  the  day  was  dawning ;  and  before  the 
troops  had  nibbed  their  eyes  open,  crash  came  a  ten-inch  shot 
through  the  transport,  perforating  the  steam-pipe,  passing  through 
the  cabin-lights,  and  out  through  the  smoke-stack.  la  an  instant, 
a  second  shot  strack  her,  which  carried  away  the  cook's  galley 
and  part  of  the  wheel-houae.  Three  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats, 
their  lights  all  out,  had  stolen  from  Lake  Borgne  upon  our  little 
squadron,  and  this  was  their  morning  salutation.  A  sharp  action 
ensued.  It  was  twenty  minutes  before  the  Lewis  could  get  steam 
enough  to  move,  durhig  which  she  received  three  more  shots,  and 
escaped  three.  But  at  length  she  both  moved  and  acted.  Fortu- 
nately, she  had  been  provided  with  two  rifled  cannon,  which  were 
used  with  so  much  efieot  aa  to  materially  aid  in  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  The  two  gun-boats  plied  the  foe  with  shot  and  shell  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  they  thought  proper  to  seek  safety  in  the 
shallows  of  Lake  Borgne.  Strange  to  relate,  but  one  man  of  the 
Union  force  was  wounded,  and  he  slightly — Captain  Conant,  of 
the  Thirty-First  MassachusettR. 

Major  Strong  executed  his  purpose.  He  landed  his  troops,  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  a  sea-side  summer  resor-t,  frequented 
by  the  people  of  Ifew  Orleans,  He  dashed  upon  the  camp  of  the 
Confederate  regiment,  three  miles  distant,  aad  reached  it  so  quickly 
after  the  flight  of  the  euemy  aa  to  find  in  the  colonel's  tent  an  un- 
flnished  dispatch,  and  the  pen  with  which  he  was  writing  it  still 
wet  with  ink.  The  dispatch  was  designed  to  inform  General 
LoveU,  commanding  at  New  Orleans,  of  the  descent  upon  Eiloxi 
and  Pass  Christian,  and  annormeed  the  colonel's  "  desire"  to  attack 
the  Union  troops  "  toward  evening."  The  camp  was  destroyed ; 
the  public  stores  in  the  town  were  also  seized,  part  of  them  carried 
away,  and  the  rest  burnt. 

At  Pass  Chiiatiau,  the  Union  oiiScer-s  had  their  first  taste  of  the 
quality  and  humor  of  the  ladies  of  the  south-west. 

"  A  portion  of  the  women,"  writes  an  officer, "  stood  their  gi'ound ; 
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Mrs.  and  Miss  Lee  were  of  this  number.  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  husbanil 
keep  a  hotel,  which  is  known  aa  'Lee's  boarding  house.'  It  is  a 
snug  inn.  But  Mrs.  Lee  is  a  tartar.  She  told  Major  Strong,  that 
'  Mr.  Lee,  although  he  kept  a  hotel,  was  of  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Virginia.' 

" '  I  dare  say,'  replied  the  Major ;  '  there  is  nothing  incompatible 
with  great  qualities  in  the  business  he  pursues  !' 

"While  this  parley  was  going  on,  Miss  Lee  pushed  herself  through 
the  fi'ont  door.  She  pouted  as  she  passed  over  the  portico,  pulling 
as  she  went  an  unwilling  hood  over  her  handsome  face,  then  some- 
what disfigui-ed  by  a  frown. 

"  After  the  mmiature  sea  and  land  fights,  the  officers  met  again 
at  Lee's  boarding  house.  Bread  and  butter,  and  poor  claret,  were 
the  substance  of  the  repast ;  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  fire-emitting  daugh- 
ter ineisting  upon  occupying  chairs  at  the  table,  while  Mi-.  Lee 
waited  upon  the  gueste  and  drew  the  corks.  The  display  of  appe- 
tite was  good.  I  think  every  man  ate  the  worth  of  the  gold  dollar 
which  he  gave  Mra.  Lee,  who  carefully  folded  away  the  hateful  Lin- 
coln coin  in  the  corner  of  her  dirty  apron.  It  struck  me  as  queer 
to  see  this  '  first  lady'  in  clothes  which  soap  coald  have  improved." 
Miss  Lee  could  not  be  appeased.  She  continued  to  pout  and 
frown,  and  to  say  rade  things  to  the  officers  in  reply  to  their  polite 
banter,  when  silence  or  witty  retort  would  have  been  in  better  ac- 
cord with  the  lofty  claims  of  her  family. 

The  squadron  returned  to  Ship  Island  without  farther  adventure. 
General  Butler  marked  his  sense  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  the 
troops  in  a  general  order : 

"  Of  their  bravery  in  the  field,"  he  said,  "  he  felt  assured ;  but 
another  quality,  more  trying  to  the  soldier,  claims  his  admiration. 
After  having  iDeen  for  monttis  subjected  to  the  privations  neces- 
sarily incident  to  camp  life  upon  this  island,  these  well-diaciplined 
soldiers,  although  for  many  hours  in  full  possession  of  two  rebel  vil- 
lages, filled  with  what  to  them  were  most  desirable  luxuries,  ab- 
staining from  the  least  unauthorized  interference  with  private  prop- 
erty, and  all  molestation  of  peaceable  citizens.  This  behavior  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  rot«  war  of  half  its  horrors— it  teaches  our 
enemies  how  much  they  have  been  misinformed  by  their  designing 
leaders,  as  to  the  character  of  our  soldiers  and  the  intention  of  our 
government — it  gives  them  a  lesson  and  an  example  in  humanity 
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and  civilized  warfare  much,  needed,  however  little  it  may  he  fol- 
lowed. The  general  comnianding  commends  the  action  of  the  men 
of  this  expedition  to  every  soldier  in  this  department.  Let  it  he 
imitated  hy  all  in  the  towns  and  cities  we  occupy,  a  living  witoesa 
that  tJie  United  States  soldier  fights  only  for  the  Union,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws," 

Readers  will  care  to  know,  that  the  child,  the  unconscious  cause 
of  these  proceedings,  wsis  restored  to  her  parents.  Her  father  was 
seeking  her  at  Fort  Pickens,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  while  Major 
Strong  was  conveying  her  to  BUoxi.  Her  mother,  some  weeks 
later,  induced  the  gentleman  to  call  upon  General  Butler  at  New 
Orleans,  and  thank  him  lor  his  goodness  to  their  offspring. 

April  15th,  the  welcome  word  came  from.  Capt^  Farragut,  that 
all  his  fleet  were  over  the  bai-,  and  reloaded,  and  that  he  hoped,  the 
next  day,  to  move  np  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  forts.  He  had 
made  all  possible  haste ;  bnt  the  dense,  continuous  fogs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lowness  of  the  wat«r  had  retarded  every  movement. 
On  the  17th,  General  Butler  was  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  with 
his  sis  thousand  troops  ready  to  co-operate.  If  the  fleet  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  General  Butler  would  have  taken  Pen- 
aacola,  which  he  learned  had  been  left  almost  defenseless.  The 
naval  commander  vetoed  the  scheme,  not  anticipating  further  delay 
g  against  the  forts. 


CHAPTER   XHI. 

REDUCTION    OP   THE    POK 


Thb  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
is  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  The  two  forts  are  situated  at  a 
bend  in  the  river,  seventy-five  miles  below  the  city,  and  thirty  from 
the  place  where  the  river  breaks  into  the  passes  or  mouths.  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  western  bank,  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  as- 
cending voyager  by  a  strip  of  dense  woods,  which  extends  along 
the  bank  to  a  point  eight  miles  below  it ;  but  Fort  St.  Philip,  on 
the  eastern  ahoi'e,  lies  plainly  in  sight,  because  it  is  plaood  in  the 
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upper  pai't  of  the  bend,  and  the  ground  in  front  is  covered  only  by 
a  Aiok  growth  of  reeda.  These  forts  do  not  look  very  fonnidable 
to  the  unprofessional  eye.  They  do  not  stand  boldly  out  of  the 
Tvater,  presenting  great  masses  of  fine  masom^,  like  those  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  northern  seaports.  Fort  Jackson  is  but 
twenty-five  feet  Mgh,  and  St.  Philip  nineteen;  and  as  the  ditches 
and  outer  works  are  neatly  sodded,  the  passing  traveler  sees  little 
more  than  extensive  slopes  of  green,  close-shaven  grass,  and  a 
low  red-brick  wall,  with  many  guna  monnted  on  it,  and  several 
piercbg  it. 

But  these  forts,  lying  low  in  the  bend  of  a  river  half  a  mile  wide 
and  running  four  miles  an  hour,  presented  an  obstacle  to  an  ascend- 
ing foe  such  as,  I  believe,  no  fleet  had  ever  been  able  to  overcome. 
One,  poor  i'ort  at  that  bend,  half  finished  and  half  manned,  had 
kept  a  British  fleet  at  bay,  in  1815,  for  nine  days;  the  English 
vainly  using  the  same  thirteen-inch  bombs  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  1833.  General  Jackson's  "Tom  Overton,"  who  com- 
manded Fort  St.  Philip  on  that  occasion,  was  ancle  of  Thomas 
Overton  Moore,  governor  of  Louisiana  under  Jeflerson  Davis.  It 
was  not  till  the  eighth  day  that  Overton  could  get  one  bomb  in 
position  capable  of  throwing  a  shell  among  the  enemy,  but  that 
one  sent  them  Sying  down  the  river — two  bomb  vessels,  one  brig, 
one  sloop  and  one  schooner.  A  thousand  heavy  shells  had  fallen 
about  the  fort,  without  impairing  its  defensive  power.*  But  now 
there  were  two  forts  in  the  bend,  constructed  by  professional  engi- 
neers, at  3  cost  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  Fort  Jackson, 
a  flve-sided  work,  of  immense  strength,  moimted  seventy-four  guns, 
fourteen  of  whiob  were  under  cover ;  and  below  it  was  a  supple- 
mentary battery  mounting  six.  Fort  St.  Philip  was  of  inferior 
strength,  niounting  forty  guna  ;  but  it  was  protected  Isj  distance, 
being  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river,  and  had  a  strong 
battery  on  each  side  of  it  on  the  river  bank.  The  unnulitaiy  reader 
does  not  take  the  comfort  which  uncle  Toby  found  in  such  words 
as  bastion,  glacis,  scarp,  counterscarp,  fc«se,  covered-way,  curtain, 
casemate  and  barbette.  We  are  infonned,  however,  that  the 
forts  had  all  th^e  things  and  more.  I  have  often  looked  out  those 
words  in  the  dictionary,  and  find  the  sum  total  of  their  meaning  to 
be,  that  the  forts,  with  their  outer  works,  pointed  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-eight  heavy  gnus  upon  the  river;  that  fourteen  of  those 
guns  could  he  worked  under  cover,  and  that  the  tattevies  were 
protected  hy  ditches  wide  and  deep,  by  walls  of  immense  strength, 
by  bulwarks  of  eai'th  and  sods,  and  by  enfilading  howitzere.  All 
had  been  done  for  them  which  the  skill  of  Beauregard  and  Weit- 
zel  could  accomplish,  working  with  leisurely  deliberation,  and 
aided  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  What  they  had  left 
undone,  the  zeai  of  the  Confederates  had  supplied  during  naany 
months  of  preparation. 

They  were  garrisoned,  as  it  appears,  by  fifteen  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  General  J.  K.  Duncan,  a  recreant  Pennsylvanian, 
educated  at  West  Point.  The  commander  of  St.  Philip  was  Col- 
onel Hig^ns,  once  an  of&cer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  garrisons  were  men  of  northern  birth,  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  forts  becanse  their  devotion  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  was  considered  questionable.  But  experience  shows 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  by  what  process  men  are 
got  together  within  the  briot  walls  of  a  fort  or  the  wooden  walls 
of  a  ship,  provided  they  are  ably,  justly,. and  flimly  commanded. 
"  An  English  seventy-four,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  one  of  the  impossi- 
bleat  entities.  A  press-gang  knocks  men  down  in  the  streets  of 
sea-to>vnB,  and  drags  them  on  board.  If  the  ship  were  to  be  strand- 
ed, I  have  heard  they  would  nearly  all  nm  ashore  and  desert." 
Nevertheless,  while  the  ahip  remains  at  sea,  they  usually  do  all  that 
the  various  occasions  demand.  Duncan  had  a  motley,  ill-clad,  dis- 
contented, and  rather  torbulent  garrison,  bnt  they  stood  manfully 
to  the  guns  as  long  as  standing  to  the  guns  could  avail. 

The  weakne^  of  the  forts  was  the  kind  of  gnus  with  which  they 
were  armed,  "  All  of  them,"  says  lieutenant  Weitael,  "  were  the 
old,  smooth-bore  guns  picked  up  at  the  different  works  around  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  ten-inoh  colnmbiads,  and  two 
one  hundred  pound  rifled  guns  of  their  own  manufactm'e,  a  formi- 
dable kind  of  gun."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  forts  had 
been  provided  with  afttll  complement  of  the  best  modern  artillery, 
they  could  not  have  been  reduced  or  passed  by  wooden  ships. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  the  forts  that  the  enemy  wholly  relied. 
Across  the  rivei-,  from  a  point  just  below  Port  Jackson,  a  cable 
was  stretched,  upon  which  the  enemy  had  expended  prodigious 
labor.    They  had  first  supported  it  by  heavy  logs  thirty  feet  long 
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attsMshcd  to  seTon  largo  anchors.  But  this  cable  caught  the  float- 
ing trees  and  tiniher  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  formed  a  heaped-ap, 
Red-river  raft,  extending  half  a  mile  above  the  cable.  The  chain 
broke  at  length,  and  the  whole  structure,  cable,  logs,  anchor,  buoys, 
and  trees,  were  swept  down  by  the  current  toward  the  gulf.  A 
lighter  cable  waa  then  procured  from  the  stores  at  Pensacola. 
Seven  or  eight  schooners,  dismasted  and  filled  with  logs,  were 
strongly  anchored  in  a  i-ow  across  the  river,  and  the  chain  was  Uiid 
across  each  of  them  and  secnrely  fastened  round  the  capstan.  At 
the  end  of  the  cable,  on  the  shore  opposite  Fort  Jackson,  a  mud 
battery  was  built  to  drive  off  pai-tiee  attempting  to  sever  the  bar- 
rier. Under  this  cable  the  fl.oating  timber  freely  passed ;  and  there 
was  an  ingenious  contrivance  near  the  fort,  by  which  the  vessels  of 
the  foe  were  quickly  admitted  and  the  aperture  quickly  closed. 

This  cable,  because  of  its  signal  failure  as  a  means  of  defense,  haa 
been  too  lightly  regarded.  It  might  have  been  a  formidable  obsta- 
cle. Our  naval  officers  think  that  if  it  had  been  placed  just  above 
St.  Phihp,  instead  of  just  below  Fort  Jackson,  it  coold  scarcely 
have  been  cut ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  party  attempting  it 
would  have  Lad  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  hundred  guns  against  a 
rapid  CHrrent,  remain  imder  the  fire  of  most  of  them  dni'ing  the 
operation,  and  then  descend  two  miles  under  the  same  flre  before 
reaching  the  fleet.  Placed  where  it  was,  however,  there  was  rear 
son  to  hope  that  a  party  could  steal  silently  upon  it  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  foggy  night,  and  work  upon  it  for  a  considerable  tune 
before  being  discovered ;  and  even  if  discovered,  the  night  fire  of 
heavy  guns  might  be  borne  long  enough  to  effect  the  object;  par- 
ticularly as  the  supporting  hulks  would  afford  cover  for  the  boats. 
The  cable  was  not  Hi-planned,  but  wrongly  placed. 

Another  error  appears  to  have  been  committed  by  t&e  enemy,  in 
not  cutting  away  more  of  the  woods  below  Fort  Jackson.  They 
removed  enough  to  enable  them  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  channel  of  the  river,  but  iefl  enough  for  Captain  Porter  to 
string  his  bomb-schooners  behind  along  the  western  shore,  around 
the  bend,  completely  out  of  sight.  He  had  no  need  to  see  hia 
object,  for  his  bombs  were  purposely  set  tO  throw  the  shells  high 
into  the  air  and  down  upon  the  forts  like  falling  meteors ;  but  their 
guns  were  designed  to  be  sighted  and  aimed  at  a  visible  mark. 
The  foi-ta  were  stationary, and  their  exact  position  was  known;  the 
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Bcliooncrs  were  moviible,  and  coiild  only  be  hit  by  chance,  unless 
they  could  be  seen. 

Besides  the  forts  and  the  cable,  the  enemy  had  a  fleet  of  foiirteen 
or  fifteen  gun-boats,  several  of  which  were  iron-clad.  No  one  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  a  desci'iptive  catalogue  of  these 
vessels,  and  none  of  them  ventured  fai-  below  the  cable  after  Cap- 
tain Farragut  had  got  Msfieet  into  the  river.  The  sudden  collapse 
and  total  desti-uction  of  most  of  them  in  the  haze  and  darkness  of 
an  April  morning,  depiived  our  men  of  an  opportanity  of  studying 
their  construction.  The  greater  number  were  probably  river  steam- 
boats, strengthened  and  armed.  "  The  celebrated  ram  Manassas" 
resembled  the  Merrimac  in  appearance,  bat  was  not  a  Merrimac  in 
power  or  strength.  One  real  Merrimac  dashing  down  headlong 
among  our  wooden  ships,  might  have  given  them  some  damaging 
blows— might  have  driven  them  out  of  the  river ;  but  the  builders 
of  "the  celebrated  ram  Manassas"  had  not  a  steam  frigate  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  their  structure,  and  they  knew  her  too  well  to  trust 
her  among  Captain  Farragut'e  steamers.  There  was  also  a  huge 
thing  called  the  Louisiana,  bidlt  upon  the  hull  of  a  dry  dock,  pro- 
pelled by  four  engines,  and  armed  with  sixteen  heavy  gims.  This 
ponderous  engine  of  war  was  a  main  reliance  of  the  enemy,  but  it 
was  not  finished  in  time  to  join  in  the  fray.  Fire-rafts  and  long 
river-scows  filled  with  pine  knots  had  been  prepared  in  considera- 
ble numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  attacking  fleet. 

In  the  swamps,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fort  Jackson,  two  hundred 
"  sharp-shooters"  were  stationed,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
scout  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  overhear  conversation  in  the 
fleet.  It  may  have  been  these  men  who  conveyed  to  General  Dun- 
can the  most  prompt  and  accurate  information  of  eveiy  movement 
of  oui-  ships,  and  every  scheme  of  movement.  Such  infoimation 
we  know  that  he  had.  The  camp  of  the  scouting  sharp-shooters 
was  not  undisturbed  during  the  operations,  and  many  of  them  de- 
serted; but,  probably,  enovigh  remained  to  catch  the  talk  of  the 
sailors  plying  their  bombs  a  few  yards  from  the  shore. 

The  confidence  of  the  enemy  in  their  ability  to  defend  the  forts 
against  any  possible  force — against  "  the  navies  of  the  world" — was 
complete.  It  was  long  before  General  Dimcan  and  Colonel  Hig- 
gins  believed  that  the  fleet  would  do  more  than  reconnoiter  the 
position,  or,  perhaps,  transfer  the  blockading  station  to  the  head  of 
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t!ie  passes.  This  of  itself  woiild  have  been  an  advantage  worth 
cousidevable  o«tlay.  But  their  position  they  firmly  believed  was 
impregnable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  impregnable.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  forts  were  never  taken. 

For  the  redaction  of  these  forts,  thus  defended  and  supported, 
there  was  then  in  the  MiasisBippi  the  most  powerfiil  expedition  that 
had  ever  sailed  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  etreHgth 
and  composition  of  the  army  we  have  seen  ;  it  consisted  of  fifteen 
thousand  troops,  most  of  them  men  of  New  England,  fully  provi- 
ded with  the  means  of  ofi'ensive  war,  and  led  by  a  general  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  ability  to  command,  and  trained  by  education 
to  assume  responsibilities  and  invent  expedients.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  forty-seven  armed  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  large  and 
powerful  sloops  of  war  propelled  by  steam  ;  seventeen  were  steam 
gun-boats,  most  of  them  new,  and  all  heavily  aimed ;  two  were  saiL- 
iog  vessels,  ranking  as  sloops  of  war ;  and  twenty-one  were  mortar 
schooners,  each  provided  with  a  bomb  capable  of  throwing  a  shell 
weighing  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  to  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  The  steam  sloops  earned  from  nine  to  twenty-eight  guns 
each ;  the  gan-boats  five  or  sis  guns  each.  The  whole  number  of 
guns  and  moitai's  was  about  three  hundred  and  ten ;  many  of  the 
heaviest  caliber,  and  of  the  newest  consti'uotion. 

The  fleet  had  been  provided  with  everything  which  naval  men 
could  suggest  as  likely  to  increase  its  efficiency.  We  have  heai-d  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  imaginary  somnolence  of  the  heads  of 
the  navy  department.  I  suppose  this  has  been  because  the  navy 
department  has  been  conducted  with  such  consnmmat«  energy  and 
tact,  and  with  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  triumph.  We  can  not 
praise  enough  our  generals  who  have  failed,  nor  censure  with  too 
much  sevei-ity  a  department  which  has  known  little  but  success. 
Both  in  fitting  out  this  expedition  and  in  selecting  the  men  to  com- 
mand it,  the  department  displayed  a  foresight  and  ability  that 
proved  sufficient  hi  the  day  of  trial.  There  were  oidy  two  mis- 
haps :  a  delay  in  the  ai-rival  of  the  medical  stores,  and  a  scant  sup- 
ply of  coal,  owing  to  the  month's  detention  in  getting  the  ships  over 
the  bar.  But  General  Butler,  through  the  wise  abundance  provi- 
ded by  Captain  George,  was  able  to  lend  Captain  Fan-agut  a  com- 
petent supply  of  surgeons'  stores  and  a  thousand  tons  of  coal. 
The  men  in  chief  command  of  the  fleet  had  spent  their  lives  in 
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tile  navy.  Of  tbe  sisty-ihree  years  that  Captain  Farrsigut  liarl  lived, 
he  liad  been  fifty-two  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  hoy  midehipraan  as  far  back  as  the  war  of  1812,  not  un- 
distinguished then  in  at  least  one  bloody  sea-fight.  Though  ad- 
vanced ill  years,  his  heart  was  young,  his  frame  light  and  active,  Iiis 
face  and  bearing  those  of  a  man  of  middle  age.  "  He  was  the  youn  st- 
est  m^i  in  the  fleet,"  aays  General  Butler ;  alert  in  climbing  to  the 
mast-head,  quick  in  getting  into  his  boat,  capable  of  long-continued, 
severe  exertion.*  A  modest,  quiet  man,  doing  his  duty  with  the 
minimum  of  show  and  fuss,  using  simple  words,  preferring  simple 
topics.  Above  all,  he  has  a  firm,  brave,  honest  heai-t,  that  can  not 
be  dkmayed  by  phantoms,  and  knows  no  fear,  except  the  noble 
dread,  lest  in  any  way,  through  fault  of  his,  the  fleet  intrusted  to 
Ma  care  should  i^sappoint  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  couu. 
tiy.  The  language  of  eulogy  is  so  lavishly  employed  in  these  times, 
that  it  has  acquired  an  opprobrious  quality.  But  these  things  are 
literally  true  of  this  valiant  and  noble  Tennessean,  The  country 
knows  what  he  has  done ;  but  his  modest  worth,  his  utter  sincerity, 
his  entire  and  single-eyed  devotion  to  his  duty ;  of  these  there  will 
be  much  to  tell,  when  the  final  record  is  made  up.  It  is  pleasing  to 
notice  in  the  papers  relating  to  the  expedition,  how  perfect  was  the 
accord  between  the  commander  of  the  fieet,  and  the  commander  of 
the  army.  Whatever  either  could  do,  during  their  long  connection, 
to  forward  the  plans,  or  enhance  the  glory  of  the  other,  was  done 
with  generous  promptitude  and  fullness. 

The  month  of  delay  at  the  ipouth  of  the  river  had  been  well 
spent.  Assistant-engineer  Hoyt,  of  the  Richmond,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  protecting  the  boiler  and  engine  of  his  ship  by  an 
extemporized  armor  of  chain-cable,  hung  down  from  the  gun-deck 
to  below  the  water-line,  and  fastened  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
bolts  and  cordage.  The  engineers  of  the  Brooklyn,  Pensacola  and 
Iroquois  employed  the  same  contrivance,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  four-inch  plating  of  iron.  The  boilers  of  other 
vessels  were  protected  by  an  interior  structure  of  sand-bags,  layers 

other  region  on  Hio  coiiHnoEt,  is  Bingiilarlj-  fatorablo  to  longevity.    It  ftbounds  iu  wonclBrful  u\A 
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of  cable,  bales  of  bagging,  and  logs.  Howitzers  were  placed  in 
the  tops  of  all  the  sloops,  protected  by  plates  of  boiler  iron,  or  thick 
screens  of  cordage.  Some  of  the  vessels  had  small  anchors  at  their 
yard-arms,  to  drop  down  npon  the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  fire-rafts, 
and  grapple  them,  Stvong  nettings  of  cordage  were  drawn  under 
the  rigging,  to  prevent  the  cannon-balls,  which  might  be  stopped 
aloft,  from  dropping  on  deck.  All  the  bomb-schooners,  and  several 
of  the  gun-boats  and  sloops  received  a  coat  of  mnd-eolored  paint. 
Last  of  all,  to  the  masts  of  the  greater  number  of  the  bomb-vessels 
were  festened  large  branches  of  trees,  which,  mingling  with  the 
ti'ee-tops  of  the  sheltering  forest,  would  still  more  completely  con- 
ceal them  from  the  enemy.  A  few  of  these  vessels,  which  were 
designed  to  be  stationed  in  full  view  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  were 
covered  with  a  coating  of  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  marshy  level 
in  front  of  the  fort.  All  hands,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  engineers, 
labored  incessantly  to  increase  the  offensive  and  defensive  power  of 
the  fleet;  and  it  "was  to  this  month's  preliminary  work  that  the 
success  of  the  expedition  was  chiefly  owing.  Hot  one  precaution 
too  many  was  taken  ;  every  expedient  was  justified  by  its  manifest 
utility  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  absence  of  the  chain-plating  from 
the  sides  of  the  flag-ship  proved  the  value  of  that  mode  of  pro- 
tection; for,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  want  of  it  ueaiiy  lost  the 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  gentlemen  of  the  coas(>-snrvey,  under  Mr.  F.  IX. 
Gerdes,  specially  detailed  by  Pi-ofessOr  Bache  for  the  purpose, 
were  busy  in  preparing  a  chart  for  the  guidance  of  Captain  Porter 
in  stationing  his  bomb-vessels.  This  was  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary, since  nearly  every  bomb  was  expected  to  be  discharged  upon 
a  computed  aim.  The  map  was  completed  in  five  days,  but  not 
without  difSculty  and  danger.  "  Frequently,"  says  Mr.  Gerdes, 
"  the  members  of  the  party  were  compelled  to  mount  their  instni- 
ments  on  the  chimney-tops  of  dilapidated  houses.  In  other  places 
boate  were  run  under  overhanging  trees  on  the  shore,  in  which 
signal-flags  were  hoisted,  and  the  angles  measured  below  with  sex- 
tants. It  was  very  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  last  measure- 
ment determined  (leading  to  the  flag-staff  on  St.  Philip)  agreed 
almost  identically  with  the  location  given  by  the  eoast-survey 
several  years  ago.  It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  occnpation  of  tho 
gaiTison  in  the  fort,  to  destroy,  during  the  night-time,  the  marks 
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and  signals  whict  were  left  daily  by  the  party ;  and  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Grerdes  caused  numbered  posts  to  be  set  in  the  river  banks, 
incl  screened  with  grass  and  reeds  so  that  they  could  not  be  found 
h>  the  enemy  in  the  doik  Tiom  these  maiks,  which  ^veie  sepa- 
lately  dete? mined,  he  was  enabled  to  tumish  to  CaptainPoitei  the 
dist-uices 'ind  healings  tiom  almost  any  point  on  the  iner  to  the 
loits,  and  by  the  lesultmg  data  the  comm'indei  selected  the 
poiitions  for  his  mortar  vessels  *  *  *  Twice  Gaptim  Porter 
(.ideied  some  of  the  vesBel?  to  change  then  positions  when  1 
found  localities  thit  would  inawei  bettei ,  the  coist  nuney  patt\ 
fuimshed  the  new  dita  lequiied  Fiotn  the  Rchooner^,  w Inch  \\e 
fistened  to  the  tiee?  on  the  niei-side,  none  ot  tho  mnki  of  the 
enemy  weie  \iRibi6  but  the  ej,aU  station  of  each  \e^se!,  and  itt 
ilistince  aad  beaiinga  from  the  foits,  had  been  asceitiined  from 
tie  chart  The  nlOl■t^ls  weie  accoidmgly  chaiged  and  pointed, 
111  the  iuaes  tegulated.  Thus  the  botnbaidmenf  wis  conducted 
ntiiely  upon  theoietioal  principles,  and  as  such,  with  its  lesulf-, 
piesentR  perh'^ps  a  ne^  featuie  in  na^al  waifaie  "* 

The  position  of  the  enemy  had  been  repeatedly  reconnoitercd. 
As  early  as  March  28th,  Captain  Bell,  in  the  gun-boat  Kennebec, 
had  run  up  near  enough  to  inspect  the  cable,  and  to  discover  the 
out-lying  batteiies,  and  to  draw  a  thundering  fire  from  both  forts. 
On  the  6th  of  April,  Captain  Farragut  himself  had  a  peep  at  them, 
Captain  Bell  showing  the  way.  "  About  noon,"  says  one  who 
accompanied,  "  we  came  in  sight  of  the  two  forts,  which  could  be 
seen  through  the  glass  to  be  thronged  with  rebel  officers  watching 
onr  movemetits.  As  we  came  within  range,  a  white  puff  of  smoke 
floated  upward  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  a  hundred-pound  rifled  shell 
screeched  through  the  air,  striking  the  water  and  exploding  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us.  Flag-Ofiicer  Farragut 
and  Fl^-Captain  Bell  had  meanwhile  gone  aloft,  where  they  sat 
in  the  cross-trees  taking  observations.  There  was  another  white 
poff  of  smoke,  and  another  monster  shot  came  screeching  toward 
US.  This  passed  perhaps  fifty  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen 
aloft,  and  struck  the  water  two-thirds  across  the  river.  '  Back 
her,'  &om  aloft,  and  we  drift  down  the  river  two  or  three  ships' 
lengths,  and  only  just  in  time,  a  third  furious  shell  striking  and 
bursting  in  the  water  just  at  the  point  we  had  a  moment  before 
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lel'tr  A  low  murmur  of  applause  at  this  rem.arkably  excellentr  gun- 
nery IB  drawn  from  our  meu  as  we  eteiim  slowly  up  again.  Another 
shot  falls  short,  another  bursta  "prematurely  (this  one  from  a  forty- 
two-pound  smooth-bore),  when  '  whiz-z-z-z,'  with  a  fearful  sound, 
a  hundred  pound  shell  passes  low  down,  between  our  smoke-stack 
and  mmiimast,  the  wind  of  its  swift  passage  actually  rooking  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  hanging  on  the  aide."* 

A  third  reeonnoissance  was  more  cheering,  since  it  revealed  the 
enemy  employed  in  repairing  the  cable  damaged  by  the  rush  of  a 
sudden  nae  of  the  nver.  The  sailors  of  the  fleet  held  the  cable  in 
much  contempt 

The  list  diy  of  preparation  is  usually  the  busiest.  It  was  the 
l7th  of  4pnl  The  fleet  bad  all  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  forts 
oil  thu  evening  pievijns,  and  the  dawn  of  the  17th  found  the  ves- 
sels inchored  m  •»  tempting  huddle  four  miles  below  Fort  Jackson. 
The  rebels  began  the  fight.  As  the  sun  was  rising,  a  flat-boat 
pUed-  with  wood  saturated  with  tar  and  turpentine,  was  flred  by 
them  and  cut  adrift.  A  fresh  wind  was  blowing  up  the  river,  and 
the  descent  of  this  magnificent  bonfire  was  slow.  Nevertheless,  it 
came,  at  length,  roai-ing  and  blazing  by,  oansing  a  sadden  slipping 
of  cables  and  a  general  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  way.  As  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  something  of  the  torpedo  kind,  the  Mississippi 
fired  a  few  shells  into  it,  without  efieot.  A  boat  from  the  Iroquois 
soon  tackled  the  monster,  and,  fixing  thi-ee  grappling-irons  in  the 
leeward  end,  towed  it  ashore,  where  it  burned  itself  harmlessly 
away.  The  work  of  preparation  then  proceeded.  The  dressing  of 
the  masts  of  the  mortar-boats  was  completed,  and  they  looted  as 
if  prepared  for  a  festival  instead  of  a  bombardment.  In  the  after- 
noon, some  of  the  mortars  were  towed  into  position  and  fired  a  few 
experimental  shells,  fragments  of  which  were  exhibited  the  next 
day  at  New  Orleans.  Preparations  were  made  by  Captain  Porter 
for  the  proper  reception  of  fire-rafts,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
again  employ  them.  All  the  boats  of  the  mortar-fleet  were  ordered 
to  be  provided  with  axes,  ropes,  and  grappling-hooks ;  and  early  in 
the  evening,  the  boats  were  reviewed,  furnishing  a  pretty  spectacle 
to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  nay,  a  pMr  of  spectacles. 

"The  boats  pulled  round  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  flag-ship  of  Cap- 
tain Porter,  in  single  Une,  each  officer  in  charge  being  q 

*  Ooirtspondence  of  JfewJ  Yorl:  Serald,  May,  16C9. 


ae  he  passod,  by  Commodore  Porter,  as  follows:  'Fire  buckets? 
axes?  rope?'  A  responsive  'Ay,  ay,  sir,'  and  the  commodore 
directed — 'Pull  aroimd  tlie  Mississippi  and  return  to  your  vessels,' 
The  Mississippi  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  the  men  gave  way 
etui'dily,  in  order  to  beat  the  rival  boats.  There  were  not  less  than 
Olio  hundred  and  fifty  boats  under  review,  many  of  them  ten-oared, 
and  the  whole  scene  reminded  me  more  of  a  grand  regatta  than  of 
anything  else. 

"An  hour  after  the  review,  the  men  had  an  opportunity  to  test, 
in  a  practical  manner,  their  means  for  destroying  fire-rafts,  and  they 
jiroved  to  be  an  admirable  success.  A  tnr^d  column  of  black 
smoke,  arising  from  resinous  wood,  was  seen  approaching  us  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  forte.  Signal  lights  were  made,  the  varied 
colors  of  which  produced  a  beautiful  effect  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
river  bank,  and  rendered  the  darkness  intenser  by  contrast  when 
they  disappeared ;  instantly  a  hundred  boats  shot  out  toward  the 
raft,  which  now  was  hlaj;ing  fiercely  and  casting  a  wide  zone  of 
hght  upon  the  water.  Two  or  three  of  the  gun-boats  then  got 
under  way  and  steamed  boldly  toward  the  imknown  thing  of  terror. 
One  of  thom,  the  Weatfield,  Captain  Kenshaw,  gallantly  opens  her 
steam-valves,  and  dashes  furiously  upon  it,  making  sparks  fly  and 
timbers  crash  with  the  force  of  her  blow.  Then  a  stream  of  water 
from  her  hose  plays  upon  the  blazii^  mass.  Kow  the  small  boats 
lay  alongside,  coming  up  helter-skelter,  and  actively  employing 
thdr  men.  We  see  everything  distinctly  in  the  broad  glare — men, 
oars,  boats,  buckel«  and  ropes.  The  scene  looks  phantom-Uke,  su- 
pernatural ;  intensely  interesting,  inextricably  confused.  Bijt  Anal- 
ly the  object  is  nobly  accomplished.  The  raft,  yet  fiercely  burning, 
is  taken  out  of  range  of  the  anchored  vessels  and  towed  ashore, 
where  it  is  slowly  consumed.  As  the  boats  return  they  are  cheered 
by  the  fleet,  and  the  scene  changes  to  one  of  darkness  and  repose, 
broken  oceaaionally  by  the  gruff  hail  of  a  seaman  when  a  boat, 
sent  on  business  from  one  vessel  to  another,  passes  through  the 
fleet."* 

The  next  morning  the  bombardment  began.  At  daylight,  each 
of  the  small  steamers  attached  to  the  mortar-fleet  took  four  of  the 
schooners  in  tow,  and  drew  them  slowly  up  the  river,  the  bright 
green  foliage  waving  above  their  masts.     Fom-teen  of  them  were 

*  CortespoEaence  of  the  JfsiB  York  DatW  Times,  May  B,  ISS'i. 
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ranged  in  line,  close  together,  along  ttie  western  shore,  behind  tho 
forest ;  the  one  in  advance  being  a  mile  and  three-quarters  below 
Port  Jackson.  Six  were  statioaed  near  the  eastern  bank,  in  full 
view  of  both  forts,  two  miles  and  three-quarters  fi'om  St.  Philip. 
The  orders  were  to  concentrate  the  fire  upon  Fort  Jackson,  the 
nearest  to  both  divisions ;  since  if  that  were  reduced,  St.  PhiBp 
must  necessarily  yield.  At  nine,  before  all  the  mortar-vessels  were 
in  position,  Fort  Jackson  began  the  conflict,  the  bails  plunging  into 
the  water  a  hundred  yards  too  short.  The  gun-boat  Owasco,  which 
had  steamed  up  ahead  of  the  schooners,  was  the  first  to  reply.  In 
a  few.Bunutes,  however,  the  deep  thunder  of  the  first  bomb  stnick 
into  the  overture,  and  a  huge  black  ball,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  iron  and  gunpowder,  whirled  aloft,  a  mile  into  the  air, 
with  the  "  roar  of  ten  thousand  humming-tops,"  and  curved  with 
majestic  slowness  down  into  the  swamp  near  the  fort,  exploding 
with  a  duU,  heavy  sound.  The  mortar  men  were  in  no  haste.  For 
the  firat  half  hour,  they  fii-ed  very  slowly,  while  Captain  Poi-ter 
was  observing  the  efi'eet  of  the  fire  and  giving  new  directions  re- 
specting the  elevations,  the  length  of  fuse,  and  the  weight  of  the 
charge  of  powder.  The  calculations  were  made  with  such  nicety 
that  the  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  charge  were  made  by  single 
ounces,  when  the  whole  charge  was  nearly  twenty  poimds.  The 
enemy,  too,  fired  slowly  and  badly  during  the  first  half-hour.  By 
ten  o'clock,  however,  both  sides  had  ceased  to  experiment,  and  had 
begun  to  work. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  in  the  highest  degi-ee  exciting  and 
picturesque.  The  rigging  of  the  Union  fleet,  just  below  the  mortar- 
vessels,  was  filled  with  spectators,  from  rsul  to  mast-head,  who 
watched  with  breathless  eagerness  the  rise  and  descent  of  every 
sliell,  and  burst  into  the  heartiest  cheers  when  a  good  shot  was 
made.  Four  or  five  of  the  gun-boate  were  moving  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  between  the  two  divisions  of  mortars,  keep- 
ing up  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  nearer  batteries.  Both  forts  were 
firing  steadily  and  well,  their  shots  splashing  water  over  the  mor- 
tar-vessels on  the  eastern  side,  and  throwing  up  the  soft  soil  of 
the  bank  high  over  the  masts  of  those  on  the  western.  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  splendid  shots  may  be  made  at  a  distant  object 
without  one  hitting  it.  The  balls  fell  all  armmd  the  mortai-boatS 
all  day,  and  only  two  of  them  were  struck,  and  they  not  seriously 
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injured.  Not  a  man  was  hurt  in  the  mortar-fleet  the  first  day,  ex- 
cept those  ■who  were  sickened  by  the  tremendous  concussion  which 
followed  every  discharge.  The  men  stood  on  tip-toe  and  with  open 
mouths  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  stunning  sound.  But  men  can 
get  used  to  anything.  They  came,  at  length,  to  be  able  to  sleep 
upon  the  deck  of  the  mortar-boats,  while  the  bombs  wer-e  going  off 
at  the  rate  or  two  in  a  minute.  It  wm  exhausting  work  handling 
those  huge  globes  of  iron ;  and  the  men,  too  tired  to  go  below, 
would  lie  down  along  the  forecastle,  fell  instantly  asleep,  and  never 
stir  till  they  were  called  to  duty  again. 

Men  oan  bear  what  no  other  creatures  can.  As  the  firing  grew 
hotter,  the  very  bees  in  the  woods  could  not  endure  it,  but  came  in 
swarms  over  the  river,  and  buzzed  abont  the  ears  of  the  men  in  the 
rigging  of  the  fleet.  It  was  too  much  even  for  the  fish  in  the 
river ;  large  quantities  of  dead  Ssh  floated  past,  killed  by  the  close 
thunder  of  the  guns.  Those  who  looked  over  the  side  at  this  new 
wonder  did  not  see  any  of  those  sealed  bottles  of  news  go  bobbing 
by,  which  the  Union  men  in  the  forts  afterward  said  they  had  sent 
down  the  river. 

When  the  fire  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  scene  was  en- 
livened by  a  new  feature.  "  Over  the  woods,  beyond  the  forts," 
says  a  highly  competent  witness,  "  we  can  count  seven  or  eight 
moving  columns  of  smoke,  which  indicate  that  the  rebel  steamers 
are  passbg  about,  probably  plotting  some  mischief  against  ua. 
Soon  one,  and  then  another,  and  afterward  a  third,  appear  in  view, 
steering  toward  the  forts.  Before  reaching  them,  however,  the 
steamers  dash  to  cover  again,  and  we  see  that  three  huge  burning 
rafts  have  been  set  adrift.  The  swift  current  sweeps  them  toward 
us  ;  below  they  are  a  brilliant  blaze,  and  rising  from  the  flames  is  a 
spiral,  funnel-shaped  cloud  of  grayish  black  smoke,  so  dense  as  to 
shut  from  sight  the  fort  and  all  else  in  that  direction.  Nearer  and 
nearer  these  seemingly  formidable  rafts  approach,  but  they  occasion 
very  little  anxiety.  We  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  The  sail- 
ors from  the  large  sMps  are  called  out  of  the  rigging,  which  they 
have  been  permitted  to  occupy  as  interested  spectators  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  in  a  short  time  boats  have  the  rafts  in  tow,  and  they  are 
landed  on  the  river  bank  to  burn  away.  We  all  confess  to  an  ad- 
miration of  these  pyrotechnic  displays.  They  add  vastly  to  the 
pictureaqueness  of  our  surroundings,  and  are  perfectly  hannlMS, 
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The  brave  fellows  on  tJie  schooiiers  did  not  relax  their  flre  during 
this  exciting  interlude."* 

The  day  wore  on.  Ifoon  came  and  passed.  The  charm  of  nov- 
elty Bnbeided.  At  four,  General  Butler's  little  steamer,  Saxon, 
arrived,  with  the  news  that  the  general  and  his  troops  were  below, 
and  ready,  and  that  the  Monitor  had  sunk  the  Merrimac.  Captain 
FarragBt  telegraphed  the  tidings  to  the  fleet.  It  had  a  wonderfully 
inspiriting  effect. 

An  hour  later,  the  fleet  was  further  cheered  by  witnessing  an  in- 
dication that  the  fire  had  not  been  inefieotnal.  Flames  were  seen 
bursting  fi-om  Fort  Jackson,  and  the  fire  of  its  guns  slackened.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  citadel  and  the  wooden  barracks 
within  the  fort  were  on  flre,  as  the  barraets  of  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  when  it  was  defended  by  Major  Anderson.  Both  forts  ceased 
firing,  and  all  the  evening,  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  mag- 
nificent conflagration  iUumined  the  scene.  At  half-past  six,  Captahi 
Porter  gave  the  signal  to  cease  filing,  and  the  night  passed  in  si- 
lence. After  dark,  he  withdrew  the  six  schooners  from  their  ex- 
d  situation  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  stationed  them  iu  the  line 


upon  the  western  side  of  the 
escess  of  caution,  for  the  most 
bardment  came  from  that  divisi 


This  appears  to  have  been  a 

effective  shots  made  during  the  bom- 

id  none  of  the  vessels  had  been 


disabled.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bombardment  might  have 
silenced  the  fort,  if  that  iBvision  had  been  doubled  instead  of  re- 
moved. Its  tiaasfer  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  on  the  western 
shore,  was  a  great  relief  to  the  enemy. 

The  next  morning  disappointed  those  who  had  indulged  hopiMt 
from,  the  burning  of  the  wooden  barracks.  Fort  Jackson  was 
prompt  and  vigorous  in  responding  to  the  fire  of  the  mortars.  At 
half-past  eleven,  a  rifle-ball  crushed  completely  through  one  of  the 
bomb-schooners,  and  sunk  her  in  twenty  minutes,  but  banning  no 
man.  The  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  was  twice  hit  in  the  afternoon,  as 
she  was  steaming  about  in  advance ;  two  gan-carriages  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  and  nine  men  wounded.  The  fort,  too,  sufi'ered  so  mneh, 
that  its  flre  sensibly  slackened  Jong  before  the  day  closed.  One 
shell  bursting  in  the  levee  had  flooded  the  interior  of  the  fort  with 
water.  Another  broke  into  the  oflicers'  mess-room  while  they  were 
at  dinner,  and  the  ugly  thing  lay  smoking  on  the  ground  between 
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them  and  the  only  door.  They  sprang  away  from  it  into  the,  far- 
thest corner  of  the  apavtment,  and  remained  clutched  together  in 
awful  suspense  for  half  a  minute,  when  the  fuse  went  out  without 
exploding  the  shell.  Often,  when  a  shell  sank  twenty  feet  into  the 
miry  delta  near  the  walls,  and  exploding  there,  threw  a  whole 
eruption  of  black  mud  into  the  air,  the  fort  seemed  to  shake  to  its 
foundations,  and  to  threaten  the  total  suhmersion  of  the  gan-ison 
deep  in  the  hlaek  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  men,  however,  were 
surpriflingly  cool  after  the  first  day.  They  discovered  that  the 
bombs  were  terrible  chiefly  to  the  nerves  and  the  imagination; 
they  conld  see  them  coming  and  get  ont  of  the  way  ;  and  beyond 
dismounting  a  gun  now  and  then,  the  shells  did  no  ^sential  hai-m — 
no  harm  which  impaired  the  defensive  power  of  the  fort.  The  soft 
earth  of  the  delta  is  easily  stirred  and  shaken  ;  hut  of  all  known 
substances  it  offers  to  cannon-balls  the  most  completely  baffling  re- 
sistance. The  fire  of  the  foi-t  often  slackened  and  occasionally 
ceased ;  but  it  was  only  to  repair  damages,  which,  however  serious 
they  may  have  seemed,  were,  in  reality,  not  considerable. 

General  Butler  and  his  staff  arrived  in  the  aftei-noon,  and  had 
hospitable  welcome  on  hoai'd  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  He  found 
that  the  faith  of  the  naval  men  in  the  efficiency  of  the  bombs  had 
ebbed  away  under  the  monotony  of  the  ineffectual  fire  of  two  days. 
The  cable  was  looming  up,  as  the  ruling  topic  of  conversation. 
The  cable  must  be  cut;  how  shall  we  out  the  cable?  After 
dark  the  general  and  some  members  of  his  staff  went  up  the 
river  in  a  small  boat,  to  take  a  look  at  ibii  inconvenient  barrier. 
They  satisfied  an  enlightened  curiosity  without  molestation  fi-om 
the  enemy;  bnt  on  returmng  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  the 
mortar-boats,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  bit.  The  cable  did 
not  strike  these  Yankees  as  being  an  obstacle  absolutely  insur- 
mountable. 

All  night,  at  long  intervals,  the  mortaif,  played  upon  the  fort, 
each  of  the  three  divisions  taku^  the  duty  in  turn.  A  deserter, 
a  Dan  Rice  eiiuub  performer  from  Pennsylvania,  made  his  way 
through  the  swamps  from  Fort  Jackson  to  the  fieet,  lighted  and 
guided  by  the  fire  of  the  mortars,  often  floundering  in  mire  up  to 
his  arm-pits.  He  could  only  tell  that  the  fort  was  well  battered  by 
the  bomba.  He  escaped  in  the  confu'iion  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell  in  alarming  proximity  to  the  magazine. 
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The  tMrd  day  of  tiie  bombsirdment  presented  no  new  iacident  to 
the  outside  Bpectsitor.  The  mortar-men  were  begiiming  to  gi'umble 
at  the  inaction  of  the  statelier  vessels  of  tie  fleet,  and  the  officers 
commanding  thoge  vessels  were  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
work  of  reducing  the  fort  would,  after  all,  devolve  upon  them.  A 
council  of  captains  was  held  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hartford,  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was,  that  the  mortar  experiment  should  be  fully 
tried,  and  then  the  running-by  attempted.  Captain  Farragut  issued, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  following  order : 

"  The  flag-officer,  having  heard  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
different  commanders,  is  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  is  to  be  done 
will  have  to  be  done  quickly,  or  we  will  again  be  reduced  to  a 
blockading  sqnadron,  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  bom- 
bardment, as  we  have  nearly  expended  all  the  shells  and  fuses  and 
material  for  making  cartridges.  He  has  always  entert^ned  the  same 
opinions  which  ai'e  expressed  by  Commodore  Porter — ^that  is,  that 
there  are  three  modes  of  attack,  and  the  question  is,  which  is  the 
one  to  be  adopted  ?  His  own  opinion  is  that  a  combination  of  two 
should  be  made,  viz. :  The  forts  should  be  run,  and  when  a  force  is 
once  above  the  forts  to  protect  the  troops,  they  should  be  landed 
at  quarantine  from  the  guli  side,  by  bringing  them  through  the 
bayou ;  and  then  our  forces  should  move  up  the  river,  mutually 
aiding  each  other,  as  it  can  be  done  to  advantage. 

"  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has 
arrived,  the  signal  will  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  oon- 
fliet.  If,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of  arriving  at  the  respective 
positions  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  fleet,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage, he  will  make  the  signal  for  '  close  action,'  and  abide  the 
result,  conquer  or  to  be  conquered,  drop  anchor  or  keep  under 
weigh  as,  in  his  opinion,  is  best.  Unless  the  signal  above  men- 
tioned is  made,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  first  order  of  sail- 
ing will  be  formed  after  leaving  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  in  accordance  with  the  original  opinion  ex- 


But  first,  the  cable  must  be  cut.  It  was  resolved  to  attempt  it 
that  very  evening.  Petards  had  been  brought  from  the  north  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  hulks  which  supported  it,  and  Mr. 
Kroehl,  the  inventor  of  the  contrivance,  was  on  board  the  fleet  to 
superintend  the  operation.     The  plan  was  to  throw  a  petard  on 
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"board  0116  of  the  hulks,  and  discharge  it  by  an  electric  spark  sent 
along  a  wire  from  a  gun-hoat.  Captain  Bell  was  detached  to  con- 
duct the  daiing  and  difficult  enterprise.  Two  of  the  gua-hoata,  the 
Pinola  a,nd  the  Itasca,  were  placed  under  his  command,  and  they 
were  to  he  supported  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Kennebec  and  the 
Winona. 

The  night  was  fortunately  dark ;  but  the  current,  imder  the  inilu- 
enee  of  the  recent  freshet,  ran  with  unwonted  velodty,  and  a  gale 
was  blowing  down  the  river.  At  ten,  the  Pinolft  and  the  Itasca 
started  on  their  errand,  watched  as  they  passed  into  the  darkness 
beyond  the  flag-ship,  with  an  interest  which  no  language  can  de- 
scribe. The  success  of  the  expedition,  the  fate  of  New  Orleans, 
■was  felt  to  depend  npon  that  night's  work.  When  the  two  vessels 
haft  gone  beyond  the  line  of  mortar-schooners,  Captain  Porter 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  forts,  so  heavy,  so  continuous,  that  the 
previous  bombardment  seemed  mere  play  in  comparison  with  it. 
At  some  moments,  eight  shells  were  in  the  air  at  once,  eight  globM 
of  fire,  cui-ving  magnificently  over  the  black  outline  of  the  forest. 
Amid  this  hurly-burly,  the  Pinola  ran  up  toward  the  cable,  near 
the  western  shore,  almost  vrndei-  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  approach- 
ed one  of  the  hulks.  Mr.  Kroehl  was  ready  with  his  petard,  and 
threw  it  successfully  on  hoard.  But  as  the  engine  bad  been  stopped 
at  the  same  moment,  the  wind  and  current  instantly  carried  the 
vessel  down  the  stream,  and  the  coil  of  wire  on  deck  ran  out  like 
the  cord  of  a  harpoon  when  the  whale  has  been  strack.  Before  the 
operator  could  discharge  the  spark,  the  wire  snapped,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure ;  the  Pinola  whirlmg  away  down  the  river  at 
a  prodi^ous  rate.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  gale  and  the  cmTont, 
and  such  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  it  was  half  an  horn-  before 
the  vessel  was  again  under  command  with  her  bow  toward  the 
cable, 

The  Itasca,  meanwhile,  under  Captain  Caldwell,  had  tackled  the 
next  schooner,  one  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  Itasca  had  no 
petard ;  she  trusted  to  dexterous  hands  and  cold  steel.  Steaming 
up  close  to  the  hulk,  men  sprang  on  board,  lashed  the  gun-boat  se 
curely  to  her  dde,  and  then  proceeded,  in  a  groping  way,  to  studj 
the  aiTangement  of  the  cable.  A  rocket  shot  into  the  air.  Thej 
were  discovered.  Both  forts  opened  Are;  but,  protected  by  tht 
darkness  and  the  smoke,  the  gallant  men  of  the  Iti 
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perfect  security,  not  a  Bhot  coming  near  enough  to  discompose 
them.  Half  an  hour  sufficed.  The  cahle  waa  severed  ivith  sledge 
and  chisel ;  the  anchors  of  the  huJke  were  slipped ;  and  instantly, 
gun-hoat  and  hulk,  home  away  by  wind  and  tide,  swung  round  to  the 
eastern  shore,  and  grounded  in  the  mud,  under  the  fire  of  both  forts. 
Luckily  the  hulk  had  the  inside  berth ;  still,  the  Itasca  was  hard 
and  fast  by  the  forefoot.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Pinola  was 
at  her  post  once  more,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort. 
For  an  hour  or  more  she  tugged  to  get  her  afloat ;  parted  two  flve- 
inch  hawsers  without  moving  her;  but  started  her  at  last  with 
one  of  eleven  inches ;  when  both  vessels  came  down  in  triumph 
without  a  scratch. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  complete;  for  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  central  hulk,  the  cun'ent  caused  the  one  on  each  side 
of  the  aperture  to  swing  away,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  admit  several  large  ships  abreast.  A  boat's  crew  of  the 
Itasca's  men  pulled  up  two  nights  after  into  the  opening,  sounded 
the  channel,  and  found  no  obstruction  whatever  to  the  ascent  of  the 
fleet.    Well  done,  Itaeea! 

The  last  cheers  died  away.  The  bombardment  subsided  to  its 
usual  nightly  average,  and  the  forts  were  silent.  The  moon  rose, 
At  two  o'clock  a  fire-raft  of  immense  extent  came  down  before  the 
north  wind  and  n^hing  current,  blazing,  roaring,  cracking,  and 
rolling  aloft  the  densest  volames  of  smoke.  It  passed  by  the  mor- 
trti'-fleet,  and  whirled  past  the  flag-ship,  only  fifty  feet  6om  her  aide, 
scorching  the  men  on  deck,  grazed  the  Scioto,  and  went  on  its  way 
toward  the  lower  divisions  of  the  fleet.  But  the  mortar-men  grap- 
pled the  monster  in  time,  towed  it  on  shore,  and  put  out  the  fire. 
There  was  little  sleep  in  the  fleet  that  night.  The  sleepy  but 
indomitable  reporter  of  the  Herald  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  reflection,  that,  if  the  expedition  was  suocessful,  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  talk  about  for  the  rest  of  his  mortal  life.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  was  rather  wearing  to  a  i-eporter,  doHng  witliin  a  few 
yards  of  a  bombarding  fieet,  and  having  to  tumble  up  every  few 
minutes  to  witness  spectacles  that  had  ceased  to  be  interesting.  Let 
us  gratefully  note  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  connected  with 
the  fleet  and  the  army,  served  the  public  with  signal  fidelity.  It  is 
no  joke  to  prepare,  duiing  such  a  week  as  this,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  theirs,  a  mass  of  manuscript  equivalent  to  a  hundred 
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pages  cf  fool=!  i\  il  oimdiiig  m  passages  h  "lilj  j  ctn  i  1  iiil  the 
w^ole  eTfeLutel  with  an  evident  iesire  to  tell  the  trUli  Wuuld 
that  these  brave  ani  Ixfeoiions  public  scivants -^^eie  more  jnstly 
rewarded 

The  fourth  lay  of  the  bombardment  passed  without  incident 
Kearly  four  thousand  shells  hod  been  fared  and  still  the  forts 
replied  with  no  peiceptible  diminution  of  yigoi  It  was  a  costly 
business  this  bombardment  ea«h  shell  costing  the  government  not 
far  from  fifty  dollars.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
making  some  attempts  to  repair  the  cable,  but  the  fire  of  the  gun- 
boats in  advance  kept  them  from  eifeoting  their  purpose.  Another 
fire-raft  at  night  paled  its  ineffectual  fire  under  the  dexterous  hand- 
ling of  the  mortar-men. 

The  fifth  day  dawned — April  22d.  Capt^n  Farragnt  had  in- 
tended that  this  should  be  the  last  of  the  bombardment;  but  it 
chanced  that  two  of  the  gun-boate  had  been  so  much  injm-ed  as  to 
require  the  a^istanee  of  all  the  carpenters  in  the  fleet.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  wait  another  day.  The  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  between  midnight  and  daylight,  if  wind  and  weather 
were  not  too  perverse,  was  the  designated  time.  The  eondnct  of 
the  enemy  showed,  what  their  officers  afterward  asserted,  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  determination  before  snm'ise  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d. 

The  sixth  day,  the  forts  were  silent.  Not  one  gun  was  fired  by 
them  from  moniing  till  night.  The  bombardment  was  languidly 
continued.  Green-homs  said  Fort  Jackson  had  been  evacuated. 
Others  thought  the  enemy  were  drawing  a  new  cable  across  the 
river  above  St.  Philip.  Men  at  the  mast-head  of  the  flag-ship 
reported  twelve  steamers  above  the  forfa,  with  steam  up,  moving 
about  briskly.  Occasionally  one  of  these  came  down  to  the  old 
cable,  as  if  to  reeonnoiter,  drew  the  fire  of  a  gun-boat,  and  away  up 
the  river  again.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  absence 
of  a  flag  from  Fort  Jackson,  for  it  had  hoisted  no  flag  after  the  first 
day.  Evidently  the  rebels  were  there — were  active;  but  what 
they  were  doing  eould  only  be  guessed. 

We  now  knew  that  they  were  collecting  their  strength  for  the 
final  struggle,  in  perfect  confidence  of  victory.  The  general  com 
m.anding  in  New  Orleans  wrote  that  day  to  General  Duncan:  "Sa; 
to  your  officers  and  men  that  their  heroic  fortitude  in  enduring  om 
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of  the  most  terrific  bombardments  ever  known,  and  the  conrage 
which  they  have  evinced  will  surely  enable  them  to  eruab  the 
enemy  whenever  he  dai-es  come  from  nnder  cover.  Their  gallant 
conduct  attracts  the  admiration  of  all,  and  wUl  he  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  splendid  examples  for  patriots  and  soldiei's.  Anxious  but 
confident  families  and  friends  are  watching  them  with  firm  reliance, 
based  on  their  gallant  exhibition  thus  far  made  of  indomitable  cour- 
age and  great  military  skill.  The  enemy  will  try  your  powers  of 
endurance,  but  we  believe  with  no  better  success  than  already  ex- 
perienced." 

Duncan  reported:  "Heavy  and  continued  bombardment  all 
night,  and  still  progressing.  Uo  further  casualties,  except  two  men 
sUghtly  wounded.  God  ia  certainly  protecting  us.  We  are  still 
cheerful,  and  have  an  abiding  faith  in  our  ultimate  success.  We 
are  making  repairs  as  best  we  can.  Our  barbette  guns  are  still  in 
woi'ldng  order.  Most  of  them  have  been  disabled  at  times.  The 
health  of  the  troops  continues  good.  Twenty-five  thousand  thii- 
teen-ineh  shells  have  been  fired  by  the  enemy,  one  thousand  of 
which  fell  in  the  fort.  They  must  soon  exhaust  themselves ;  if  not, 
wG  can  stand  as  long  as  they  can." 

Ifot  twenty-flve  thousand  shells :  five  thousand.  JVot  a  thousand 
inside  the  fort :  only  three  hundred.  The  recreant  must  have  pur- 
posely exaggerated.  He  could  not  hut  have  known  better.  The 
whole  munber  of  shells  thrown  was  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two;  and  when  Duncan  wrote,  the  gi'and,  final,  volcanic 
eruption  of  shells  had  not  taken  place. 

At  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  28d,  Captain  Farragut  had 
completed  his  arrangements  for  running  by.  The  fieet  was  in  five 
divisions.  The  mortar-boats  were  to  retain  the  position  they  had 
held  during  the  bombardment,  and  cover  the  attack  with  the  most 
rapid  fire  of  which  they  were  capable.  The  sis  small  steamers 
attached  to  the  mortar-fleet — the  Hariiet  Lane,  Westfield,  Owasca, 
Clifton,  Miami  and  Jackson,  the  last  named  towing  the  Ports- 
mouth— were  to  engage  the  water-battery  below  Fort  Jackson,  but 
not  attempt  to  pass  the  forts.  Capt^n  Farragut,  with  the  three 
largest  ships,  the  Hartford,  Richmond  and  Brooklyn,  were  to  ad- 
vance upon  Fort  Jackson.  Captain  Bailey,  second  in  command, 
with  the  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi,  Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin, 
Kineo,  and  Wissahickon,  were  to  proceed  along  the  eastei-n  bank, 
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and  close  witli  Fort  St.  Philip,  Captain  Bell,  comnmndiiig  the 
third  division,  which  consisted  of  the  Scioto,  IroqaoiB,  Pinola, 
Winona,  Itasca,  and  Kennebec,  was  to  advance  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  push  on  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  fleet  above  the  forts. 
As  night  drew  on,  these  divisions  lay  in  their  proper  order,  ready 
for  the  signal. 

The  norther  had  died  away.  The  night  was  still,  and  a  vei7 
light  southerly  breeze  spread  a  haze  over  the  river.  The  occaBional 
discharge  of  the  bombs,  like  minute-guns  over  the  dead,  seemed 
but  to  deepen  the  hush  and  awfulness  of  the  hour.  The  men  went 
early  to  their  hammocks,  and  the  officers  conversed  in  the  low  tone 
of  men  on  the  eve  of  battle.  Lieutenimt  Weitiei  continned  to  im- 
part to  them  the  benefit  of  his  local  and  professional  knowledge. 
He  advised  them  to  run.  in  as  close  as  possible  to  the  foits.  The 
tendency  of  all  men  in  battle,  he  said,  was  to  fire  too  high,  and  the 
gunners  of  the  forts  had  been  for  a  week  firing  as  iiigh  as  the  guna 
could  be  elevated.  Besides,  they  would  naturally  expect  the  ships 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  and  would  aim  for  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  ships,  too,  would  certainly  fire  over  those  iow  forts,  unless  the 
officers  took  particular  precautions  to  keep  the  guns  depressed. 
General  Butler,  Lieutenant  Weitael,  and  the  rest  of  the  stafEi  went 
on  boai-d  t±ie  Saxon,  leaving  the  naval  oflioers  to  their  repose. 
The  general  ordered  steam  to  be  kept  up  upon  the  little  steamer, 
that  he  might  be  in  instant  readiness  to  join  the  army  at  the  head 
of  the  passra,  if  the  fleet  should  pass  the  foits. 

Men  sleep  the  night  before  their  execution,  but  not  the  night  be- 
fore their  trial.  There  was  not  mnch  sleeping  achieved  in  the  fleet, 
though  the  stillness  of  death  pervaded  the  ships.  "  For  myself," 
said  a  reporter,  "  I  could  not  think  of  sleep,  because  of  my  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  momentous  tindertaking  which  was  soon  to 
commence.  I  passed  the  slow  hours  in  gazing  at  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  vessels.  A  death-like  stiUness  hung  over  every  ship,  um-e- 
lieved  by  the  feinteat  glimmer  of  lamp-light.  There  were  no  wann 
colors  in  the  picture,  and  its  cold,  di-eaiy  aspect,  was  suggestive  of 
any  but  pleasant  thonghts."* 

At  eleven,  a  signal  from  the  Itasca  announced  that  all  was  clear 
at  the  cable.  Note,  however,  that  the  hulks,  all  but  the  one  re- 
moved by  the  Itaaca,  were  stiO  in  the  river.    The  opening  was 
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wide,  but,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  hulks  m^ht  prove 
troubleaome,  especially  as  the  smoke  of  the  ascending  ships'  guns 
would  roll  oyer  them.  It  was  just  the  night  for  smoke  to  settle 
down,  and,  mingling  with  the  fog,  hang  in  an  impenetrable  maaa 
over  the  river ;  for  the  breeze  was  of  the  lightest,  and  tbe  atmos- 
phere was  heavy.  In  every  respect,  the  night  was  £avorabIe  for  an 
entei-prise  which  darkness  alone  could  render  possible.  The  moon 
would  peep  over  the  horizon  at  three ;  but,  by  the  time  she  bad 
risen  above  the  forest,  it  was  hoped  that  her  light  would  be  wel- 
come. 

At  one,  all  hands  were  called.  Hammocks  were  stowed.  The 
last  preparations  were  made.  The  low  hiss  of  steam  was  heard  at 
the  boilers.  At  two  o'clock,  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor  ascended 
to  the  peak  of  the  flag-ship.  "  I  had  tbe  honor,"  says  the  Herald 
correspondent,  "to  hoist  the  signal  with  my  own  bands."  He  did 
himself  the  honor  also  to  run  by  with  the  ship— he  and  tbe  artist 
of  Harper's  WeeJdy — gallant  fellows  both. 

Captain  Farragut's  division,  close  in  to  the  western  bank,  was 
ready  to  move  at  half-past  two ;  but  Captain  Bailey,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  with  a  more  numerous  division,  was  a  little  slower,  and  bad 
some  distance  to  go  before  getting  abreast  of  Captain  Fairagut. 
At  half-past  three,  the  moon  slanting  a  beam  upon  the  .swift  river, 
the  night  still  hazy,  the  ships  began  their  simultaneous  and  si- 
lent advance.  During  the  first  few  minutes,  the  very  mortars 
held  their  breath.  In  the  distance,  away  up  near  the  forte,  fires 
could  be  seen,  perhaps  to  light  the  ships  to  their  destruction. 
The  fleet  advanced  against  the  stream  not  faster  than  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  distance  from  tbe  starting-place  to  a  point  above 
tbe  forts  beyond  tbe  reach  of  their  guns,  was  about  five  niUes — two 
miles  to  the  forts,  one  mile  under  their  guns,  two  miles  to  perfect 
safety. 

Tbe  mortars  spoke.  Everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  rap- 
idest  iire  possible ;  and  the  men  surpassed  all  their  previous  exer- 
tions. Never  less  than  five  of  those  tremendous  sheik  were  in  the 
air  at  the  same  moment ;  often  seven  or  eight ;  sometimes,  as  many 
as  eleven.  The  thunder,  the  roar,  the  crash,  the  smoke,  the  glow- 
ing bombs  circling  over  the  woods  on  the  western  bank— this  was 
the  mighty  prelude  to  the  opening  scene. 

The  fleet  advanced  in  the  appointed  three  lines,  one  ship  close 
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behind  the  other.  Captain  Bailey,  on  the  eastern  side,  caught  the 
first  fire.  His  Cayuga  had  just  passed  through  the  opening  in  the 
cahle,  when  hoth  forts  cliaoovered  him,  and  opened  upon  Mm  with 
every  avsulable  gun.  The  balls  flew  around  the  ship ;  but  the  filing 
■was  much  too  high,  and  he  was  seldom  hulled.  As  yet,  the  Cayaga 
was  silent,  and  the  rebel  gunners,  aa  they  afterward  said,  could 
see  nothing  whatever ;  they  aveiTed  that  they  aimed  no  gun  that 
morning  at  an  object,  except  when  the  flash  of  Union  guns  gave 
them  a  momentary  delusive  target.  Captain  Bailey's  division 
steamed  on  three-quarters  of  a  mile  nnder  this  fire,  -without  firing 
a  shot  in  reply,  guided  on  the  way  by  the  Sashes  of  St.  Philip. 
Running  in,  at  length,  close  under  the  fort,  he  gave  them  broad- 
sides of  grape  and  canister  as  he  passed.  The  Pensacola,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Vartina  and  the  rest  of  the  division  followed  close  be- 
hind, each  delivering  broadsides  of  small  shot,  and  teeping  steadily 
on  in  the  wake  of  the  Cayuga,  All  of  the  division  passed  the  forts 
with  little  material  damage,  except  the  sailing  Portsmouth,  which 
could  only  get  up  near  enough  to  fire  one  broadside,  and  then,  los- 
ing her  tow,  became  unmanageable  and  drifted  away  down  the 
river. 

The  middle  division,  under  Captdn  Bell,  was  less  fortunate,  be- 
cause it  ziias  the  middle  division.  Half  of  Captain  Bell's  ships,  the 
Scioto,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Pinola,  went  handsomely  by,  under 
the  most  tremendous  fire;  but  the  gallant  Itasoa,  when  directly 
opposite  St.  Philip,  received  a  cataract  of  shot,  one  of  which  piei'ced 
her  boiler,  and  she  dropped"  helpless  down  the  liver.  The  Winona 
recoiled  from  the  same  annihilating  fire,  and  retired.  The  Kenne- 
bec was  caught  in  the  cable,  and  when  disentangled,  lost  her  way 
in  the  Stygian  blackness  of  the  smoke,  and  returned  to  her  anchor- 
age unharmed. 

Captain  PaiTagut,  meanwhile,  was  having,  to  i^e  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  a  rough  time  of  it."  The  Hartford  advanced  to  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  Fort  Jackson  before  receiving  the  attentions 
of  the  foe — Captain  Farragut,  in  the  fore-rig^g,  peering  into  the 
night  with  hia  glass — all  silent  below  and  aloft.  Then  the  fort 
opened  upon  the  ship  a  fire  that  was  better  aimed  than  that  which 
had  saluted  Captain  Bailey.  The  ship  was  repeatedly  struct. 
Captain  Farragnt,  anticipating  the  situation,  had  taken  the  prec^Ai- 
tion  to  mount  two  guns  upon  the  forecastle,  with  which  ho  now 
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replied  to  the  Are  of  the  enemy,  still  eteaming  directly  for  the  fort. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  nule,  says  the  captain,  "  we  sheered  off 
and  gave  them  such  a  fire  aa  they  never  dreamed  of  in  their  philos- 
ophy." Broadsides  of  grape  and  canister  drove  every  man  in  the 
fort  under  cover ;  but  the  casemate  guns  were  in  fiiU  play,  and  the 
Hartford  was  well  peppered.  The  Richmond  quicWy  followed,  and 
deluged  the  fort  with  gi'ape  and  canister.  The  Brooklyn,  the  last 
ship  of  this  division,  liad  the  ill  luck  to  be  caught  by  one  of  the 
cable  hulks,  and  so  lagged  behind.  How  nobly  she  redeemed  her- 
self, let  Captain  Craven  relate : 

"  I  extricated  my  ship  from  the  rafts,  her  head  was  turned  up 
Btresun,  and  a  few  minutes  thereafter  she  was  fully  butted  by  the 
celebrated  ram  Manassas.  She  came  butting  into  our  starboard 
giingway,  first  firing  from  her  trap-door  when  within  about  ten  feet 
of  the  ship,  directly  toward  our  smoke-stack — her  shot  entering 
about  five  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  lodging  in  the  sand-bags 
which  protected  our  steam-drum.  I  had  discovered  this  queer- 
looking  gentleman  while  forcing  my  way  over  the  baiTicade  lying 
close  in  to  the  hank,  and  when  he  made  his  appeai'ance  the  second 
time,  I  was  so  close  to  him  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  get 
up  his  full  speed,  and  his  efforts  to  damage  me  were  completely 
frustrated,  our  chain-aimor  proving  a  perfect  protection  to  our  sides. 
He  soon  slid  off  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"  A  few  minutes  thereafter,  being  all  this  while  under  a  raking 
fire  from  Fort  Jackson,  I  was  attacked  by  a  large  rebel  steamer. 
Our  port  broadside,  at  the  short  distance  of  only  fifty  or  sisty  yards, 
completely  finished  him,  setting  him  on  fire  almost  instantaneously. 
"  Still  groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  or  under  the  black  cloud  of 
araoke  from  the  fire-raft,  I  suddenly  found  myself  abreast  of  St. 
Philip,  and  so  close  tbat  the  leadsman  iu  the  starboard  chains  gave 
the  soundings  '  thirteen  feet,  sir.'  As  we  could  bring  all  our 
guns  to  bear  for  a  few  brief  moments,  we  poured  in  grape  and 
canister,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  completely  silencing  that 
work  before  I  left  it,  my  men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in  tlie  flashy 
of  their  bursting  shrapnel,  the  enemy  running  like  sheep  for  more 
comfortable  quarters." 

Quartermaster  Jalnes  Beck,  he  adds,  stood  by  the  wheel  seven 
hours  after  receiving  a  severe  contusion,  and  would  not  leave  his 
]ioat  till  positively  ordered. 
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Most  of  the  ships  had  ran  by,  and  Captain  Farragut,  having 
escaped  Port  Jackson,  was  advancing  toward  the  other  fort,  when 
a  new  enemy  appeared — the  fleet  of  rebel  giin-boats,  lying  in  order 
of  battle  just  above  St.  Pbilip.  Captain  B^ey,  still  leading  the 
advance  in  the  Cayuga,  was  in  the  very  midat  of  thena  before  he 
was  aware  of  their  presence  ;  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  far  aa 
he  could  see,  he  was  alone.  It  was  a  moment  of  anxiety.  The 
rebel  steamers  ran  at  him,  full  tilt;  but  by  skillful  steering  he  con- 
trived to  avoid  their  blows,  and  pouring  eleven-inch  solid  shot  into 
them,  reduced  three  to  surrender  before  the  other  ships  of  his 
division  came  wp.  "  The  Varuna  and  Oneida  came  dashing  in," 
says  Captain  Bailey,  "  and  soon  made  a  finish  of  them  ;"  but  not 
until  theVarana  hud  gone  down  in  glory  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  firing  as  she  sank. 

"After  passing  the  batteries  with  the  Varuna,"  gays  Captain 
Boggs,  "  finding  my  vessel  amid  a  nest  of  rebel  steamers,  I  started 
ahead,  delivering  her  fire,  both  starboard  and  port,  at  every  one 
that  she  passed.  The  first  vessel  on  her  starboard  beam  that  re- 
ceived her  fire  appeared  to  be  crowded  with  troops.  Her  boiler 
was  exploded,  and  she  drifted  to  the  shore.  In  like  manner  three 
other  vessels,  one  of  them  a  gun-boat,  were  driven  ashore  in  fiames, 
and  afterward  blew  up.  *  *  *  The  Varuna  was  attacked  by 
llie  Morgau,  iron-clad  about  the  bow,  commanded  by  Beverly 
Kennon,  an  ex-naval  of&cer.  This  vessel  raked  us  along  the  port 
gangway,  killing  four  and  wounding  nine  of  the  crew,  butting  the 
Varuna  on  the  quarter  and  again  on  the  starboard  side.  I  man- 
aged to  get  three  eight-inch  shells  into  her  abaft  her  armor,  as  also 
several  shot  from  the  after  rifled  gim,  when  she  dropped  out  of 
action  partially  disabled. 

"  While  still  engaged  with  her,  another  rebel  steamer,  iron-clad, 
with  a  prow  under  water,  struck  us  in  the  port  gangway,  doing 
considerable  damage.  Our  shot  glanced  from  her  bow.  She 
baoked  off  for  another  blow,  and  struck  again  in  the  same  place, 
crushing  in  the  side;  but,  by  going  ahead  fast,  the  concussion 
drew  her  bow  around,  and  I  was  able  mth  the  port  guns  to  give 
her,  while  close  alongside,  five  eight-inch  sheila  abaft  her  arm.or. 
This  settled  her,  and  drove  her  ashore  in  fiames. 

"  Finding  the  Varuna  sinking,  I  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go 
the  anchor,  and  tied  up  to  the  trees, 
11 
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"  Daring  all  this  time  obi  guns  were  actively  at  work  crippling 
tho  Morgan,  which  was  making  feeble  efforts  to  get  up  steam. 
The  fire  was  kept  up  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-truck,  ■when 
I  turned  my  attention  to  getting  the  wounded  and  crew  out  of  the 
vessel.  The  Oneida,  Captain  Lee,  seeing  the  condition  of  the 
Varuna,  had  rushed  to  her  aseistaaoe,  but  I  waved  her  on,  and  the 
Morgan  surrendered  to  her,  the  vessel  being  in  flames.  I  have 
since  learned  that  over  fifty  of  her  crew  were  kiUed  and  wounded, 
and  she  was  set  on  fire  by  her  com.m.ander,  who  burnt  his  wounded 
■with  his  vessel." 

Thus,  six  of  the  enemy's  fleet  fell  under  the  Varuna's  fire  before 
she  sank,  with  colors  flying,  to  the  river's  bed. 

While  Captain  Farragut  was  still  battUng  with  the  forts,  pour- 
ing broadsides  into  St,  Philip,  and  receiving  the  fire  of  both,  a  huge 
fire-raft  suddenly  blazed  up  before  him,  revealiag  the  ram  Manassas 
pushing  the  raft  upon  the  Hartford.  In  attempting  to  steer  clear 
of  the  raft,  the  Hartford  ran  upon  the  bank,  when  the  raft  came 
crashing  alongside.  "  In  a  moment,"  says  Captain  Farragut,  "  the 
ship  was  one  blaze  all  along  the  port  side,  half-way  up  to  the  main 
and  mizzen  tops.  But,  thanks  to  the  good  organization  of  the  fire 
department  by  Lieutenant  Thornton,  the  flames  were  extinguished 
and  at  the  same  time  we  backed  off  and  got  clear  of  the  raft.  But 
all  this  time  we  were  pouring  the  shells  into  the  forts,  and  they 
into  us,  and  every  now  and  then  a  rebel  steamer  would  get  under 
our  fire  and  receive  our  salutation  of  a  broadside.  At  length  the 
fire  slackened,  the  smoke  cleared  off,  and  we  saw  to  our  siii-prise 
that  we  were  above  the  forts,  and  here  and  there  a  rebel  gun-boat 
on  fire.  As  we  came  up  with  them,  trying  to  make  their  escape, 
they  were  flred  into  and  riddled,  so  that  they  ran  them  on  shore ; 
and  all  who  coifld  made  their  escape  to  the  shore.  The  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Manassas  made  a  set  at  each  other  at  full  speed,  and 
when  they  wore  within  forty  yards,  the  ram  dodged  the  Mississippi 
and  ran  on  shore,  when  the  latter  poured  her  broadside  into  her, 
knocked  away  her  smoke-stack,  and  then  sent  men  on  board  of  her ; 
but  she  ■was  deserted  and  riddled,  and  after  a  while  she  drifted 
down  the   stream  fuU  of  water.     She  was  the  last  of  the  eleven 


In  the  hurly-burly.  Captain  Farragut  was  struck  by  tho  wind  of 
;  shot,  as  he  sat  in  the  fore-riggiag.    Our  friend  of  the 
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Mepald  mentions  that  a  sliot,  at  the  same  time,  knocked  his  cabin 
to  pieces,  shattered  his  effects,  and  nearly  carried  off  the  toilfully 
prepai'ed  manuscript  of  the  bombardment. 

The  scene  when  the  fire  canght  the_flag-ship,  which  was  the 
crowning  moment  of  the  battle,  is  wholly  beyond  the  imagination 
to  conceive ;  mvich  more  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
I  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible.  The  mere  noise  was  an  expe- 
rience unique  to  the  oldest  officers :— ^Twenty  mortars,  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  guns  in  the  fleet,  a  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  forts ; 
the  crash  of  splinters,  the  explosions  of  boilers  and  magaaines ; 
the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  shrieks  of  scalded  and  di-owning  men. 
Add  to  this  the  belching  flashes  of  the  guns,  the  blazing  raft,  the 
burning  steamboats,  the  river  full  of  flre.  The  conflned  space  in 
which  the  action  w^  fought  is  to  be  also  considered ;  and,  con- 
fined as  it  was,  each  ship  was  fighting  its  own  battle,  ignorant  of 
nearly  all  that  passed  beyond  its  own  gnns.  "The  river,"  says 
Captain  Farragnt,  "  was  too  narrow  for  more  than  two  or  throe 
vessels  to  act  to  advantage,  but  all  were  so  anxious,  that  my  great- 
est fear  was  that  we  would  fire  into  each  other,  and  Captain  Wain- 
wright  and  myself  were  hollowing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not 
to  fire  into  our  ships."  The  time,  too,  was  wonderfully  short.  The 
forts  were  passed,  and  the  enemy's  fleet  destroyed  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  ships  had  left  their  anchorage. 

The  Cayuga  had  been  struck  forty-two  times  in  the  melee,  to  the 
great  damage  of  masts  and  rigging.  But  Captain  Bailey,  keeping 
on  up  the  river,  descried,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn,  a  camp 
upon  the  shore  at  the  quarantine  station,  five  miles  above  the  forts, 
the  rebel  soldiers  in  full  flight.  The  flight  was  promptly  arrested, 
and  the  ofiicers  suiTendered  the  position.  The  fleet  came  up,  ship 
after  ship,  each  received  with  cheers,  each  responding  with  cheers, 
as  she  dropped  her  anchor  in  line  along  the  shore.  The  dead,  thirty 
ill  number,  were  buried.  The  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  were  duly  eared  for.  Repairs  were  made,  and 
the  rigging  was  spliced ;  for  Captain  Farragut  was  going  on  in 
quest  of  other  batteries  that  still  blocked  the  way.  Captain  Boggs, 
hailed  by  his  generous  comrades  the  hero  of  the  morning,  being 
without  a  ship,  undertook  to  convey  a  dispatch  round  to  General 
Butler  in  an  open  boat  through  a  tortuous  bayou.  Two  gun-boats 
were  detailed  to  remain  at  the  quarantine  station  and  co-operate 
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■with  the  troops  in  the  coatemplated  landing  behind  Fort  St.  Philip. 
At  eleven  in  the  morning,  Captuin  Fari'agnt  gave  the  signal,  and 
the  fleet  stood  up  the  river— so  slight  was  the  damage  received  in 
the  action.  Except  the  Itaaca  and  the  Varuna,  no  vessel  had  re- 
ceived sufBcient  injury  to  seriously  impair  her  effective  force — an 
escape  that  was  wholly  due  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  In  day- 
light no  wooden  ship  could  have  passed  those  forts  ;  nor  could  iron- 
clads, if  the  forts  had  mounted  such  guns  as  the  rebels  now  have  at 
Charleston. 

Of  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of  this  memorable  morning, 
none  looked  on  with  an  interest  so  absorbing  and  profound  as  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  a  gi-oup  of  Ma  staff  officers — ^Major  Strong,  Major 
Bell,  Lieutenant  "Weitzel,  and  Lieutenant  Kinsman.    They  were 
on  board  the  Saxon,  which  followed  closely  iu  the  rear  of  Captain 
Bailey's  division,  until  the  shells  from  the  forts,  splashing  in  the 
water  before  and  behind  the  little  vessel,  warned  the  general  that 
he  had  gone  far  enough,     "  We  forgot,"  says  Major  Bell,  "  that 
Porter's  twenty  mortar-boats  were  vomiting  from  beside  us  a  hor- 
rid discharge  of  shell ;  we  forgot  that  we  were  within  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  and  our  own  guns,  and  that  the  sheUs  of  both  were 
falling  about  ua — such  was  the  fascination  which  lured  us  on  behind 
the  advancing  ships."     The  Saxon  had  eight  hundred  barrels  of 
powder  on  board — a  fact  of  which  her  captain  was  painihlly  con- 
scious.   He  was  a  happy  man  when  the  general  gave  the  word  to 
drop  a  little  astern.  From  a  point  just  below  the  reach  of  the  guns, 
the  party  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Saxon  saw  the  fleet  Tanish  into  the 
bend,  and  heard  the  tremendous  uproar  of  the  Are.   "  Combine,"  say« 
Major  Bell,  "  all  you  have  ever  heard  of  thunder,  and  add  to  it  all 
you  have  ever  seen  of  lightning,  and  yoa  have,  perhaps,  a  concep- 
tion of  the  scene,"     They  could  not  tell  what  was  happening,  nor 
who  was  winning.     Still  more  puzaled  were  they  when  the  fleet 
seemed  to  have  passed  the  forts,  and  the  cannonade,  which  had 
slackened,  broke  out  again  with  more  ftiiy  than  before.    Then  the 
forte  were  illumined  with  lire.    Is  it  a  bm-ning  ship  ?     "  No,"  said 
Lieutenant  Weitzel,  "itia  too  low  for  that."     Portions  of  the  burn- 
ing raft,  steamboats  burning  and  hissing  came  by,  the  river  at  times 
covered  with  fire.   The  vessels  that  failed  to  get  past  drifted  down, 
but  could  give  little  informalion  of  what  had  been  achieved. 
The  cannonade  subsided  at  length,  and  the  fiery  masses  disap- 
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peared  from  tlie  river.  It  was  the  time  of  sunrise,  but  a  pall  of 
smoke  hung  over  land  aud  water.  It  was  darker  than  midnight. 
A  breeze  sprang  up,  and  rolled  the  smoke  from  the  river.  Staiii- 
ling  change !  Ih  three  minutes  the  sun  of  a  hright  April  morning 
shone  upon  the  scene.  There  lay  the  forts,  with  the  flag  of  seceB- 
sion  waving  from  hoth  flag-staffs,  hoisted  to  denote  that  they  were 
still  unsubdued.  But,  away  up  the  river,  beyond  the  forts,  could 
bo  seen  the  top-masta  of  the  fleet,  dressed  in  the  stars  and  stripes  t 
Captain  Porter's  fleet  of  steamers  were  coming  rapidly  down  the 
river,  propelled  by  a  report  that  the  "celebrated  ram  Manassas" 
was  after  them.  "  And  sai-e  enough,"  says  Captain  Porter,  "  there 
she  was,  appai'ently  Bteaming  along  shore,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  apparently  defenseless  moi;tai--vessels.  Two  of  our  steamers 
and  some  of  the  moitar-vessels  opened  fire  on  her,  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Manassas  could  harm  no  one  again,  and  I  ordered 
the  vessels  to  save  their  shot.  She  was  beginning  to  emit  some 
smoke  from  her  ports  or  holes,  and  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
and  sinking.  Her  pipes  were  all  twisted  and  riddled  with  shot, 
and  her  hull  was  also  well  cut  up.  She  had  evidently  been  used 
up  by  the  squadron  as  they  passed  along.  I  tried  to  save  her,  as  a 
curiosity,  by  getting  a  hawser  around  her  and  securing  her  to  the 
hank ;  but  jast  after  doing  ao  she  faintly  exploded,  her  only  gun 
went  off,  dnd  emitting  flames  through  her  bow  port,  like  some  huge 
animal,  she  gave  a  plunge  and  dkappeared  under  the  water.  Next 
came  a  steamer  on  fire,  which  appeared  to  be  a  vessel  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  rebels ;  and  after  her  two  others,  all  buniing  and 
floating  down  the  stream," 

This  looked  like  victory.  But  was  it  a  victory?  The  rebel  flags 
waved  deflance  still ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  three  of  the  ene- 
my's gun-boats  had  escaped  desti-uotion,  one  of  which  was  the  pon- 
derous armed  dry-dock,  named  the  Louisiana.  True,  she  was  a 
phantom — a  useless,  lumbering,  unmanageable  hulk.  But  this  was 
not  suspected.  She  was  supposed  to  be  a  steam  battery  of  sixteen 
Merrimac  power,  capable  of  crushing  a  poor  little  row  of  mortar 
boats  with  one  graze  of  her  iron-clad  sides. 

About  seven  in  the  morning,  Captain  Porter  sent  a  gun-boat  to- 
ward the  forts,  with  a  flag  of  ti-uce,  to  demand  their  surrender. 
Five  cannon-balls  from  one  of  them  (the  color  of  the  flag  not  hav- 
ing been  diseeraed),  gave  an  intimation  of  the  answer  that  might  be 
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expected.  The  giin-boat  retired,  followed  soon  by  a  rebel  officer 
■with  apologies,  who  also  brought  a  reply  to  the  summonB ;  No 
surrender,  the  forts  wiU  never  surrender.  The  rebel  gun-boats 
hovered  about  above  the  cable,  drawing  renewal  of  fire  from  the 
mortar-vessels.  But  the  Louisiana  1  Word  was  brought  by  a 
gnu-boat,  which  Lad  given  the  rebel  messenger  a  Mendly  tow  up 
the  stream,  that  Foi-t  Jackson  was  transferring  heavy  guoa  to  the 
monster,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  be  down  among  tho 
residue  of  the  fleet.  Captain  Porter  ordered  the  moiiar-ve^els  to 
■weigh  anchor  and  hasten  down  the  stream.  Towed  by  the  steam- 
ers belonging  to  them,  they  abandoned  the  vicinity  of  the  forts, 
leaving  the  enemy  to  repose,  and  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the 
passes.  Two  tilled,  six  wounded,  one  vessel  sunk,  four  or  five 
slightly  injured,  were  the  losses  the  mortar-fleet  had  sustained  dm-- 
■  ing  the  bombardment. 

General  Butler,  perceiving  now  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
army  to  play  its  part,  borrowed  a  l^ht-draft  steamer  from  Captain 
Porter,  and  hastened  down  the  river  to  join  his  troops. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  forts  were  not  molested  and  fired 
not  a  gun.  Dismounted  guns  ■were  replaced,  some  repairs  were 
made,  and  the  garrisons  rested  from  tlieir  labors ;  their  numbers 
little  diminished  by  the  week's  fire,  the  forts  as  strong  in  defensive 
power  as  when  the  bombardment  began.  Captain  Porter  in  his 
first  report  remarked:  "These  forts  can  hold  out  stili  for  some 
time,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Monitor  and  Mystic,  if  they  can 
be  spared,  be  sent  here  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  settle  the 
question."  There  was  still  a  chance  then,  for  General  Butler  and 
his  impatient  troops,  who  had  been  lying  a  week  at  the  passes, 
hearing,  when  the  wind  blew  down  tho  river,  the  distant  thunder 
of  tho  bombardment. 

Up  anchor,  all  the  transport  steamers  1  The  sailing  vessels  in 
tow  to  remain  in  the  river  under  General  Phelps.  General  Wil- 
liams to  command  the  troops  on  board  the  steamers. 

Sable  Island,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  St.  Philip,  was  the  ren- 
dezvous. Twenty-four  hours  were  lost  by  the  gi'ounding  of  the  bor- 
rowed Miami,  an  ex-ferry-boat,  drawing  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Cap- 
tain Boggs  reached  the  general  with  a  dispatch  from  Captain  Far- 
ragut,  ha'ving  been  twenty-six  hoars  in  an  open  boat.  "  We  had  a 
hot  time  of  it,"  wrote  the  fiag-officer:  "but  after  being  on  fire  and 


rim  at  "by  tho  ram,  and  attacked  "by  forts  and  retel  steamers,  we 
snoceeded  in  getting  throagh,  takiag  all  their  gun-boats  and  the 
ram  to  hoot."  He  added  that  he  should  "  push  on"  to  New  Orleans, 
leaving  the  forts  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  generaL* 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  under  Col- 
onel Jones,  the  same  Colonel  Jones  that  led  the  Sixth  Massachu- 
setts through  Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  was  crowded  on 
board  the  Miami,  with  companies  of  the  Fourth  "Wisconsin  and 
Twenty-first  Indiana.  Caiitionsly  the  little  steamer  felt  her  way 
in  those  shallows ;  but  when  the  fort  was  still  six  miles  distant, 
she  grounded  again.  The  thirty  boats  were  manned  and  filled  with 
troops.  Guided  by  Lieutenant  Weitzel,  and  by  Captain  Everett 
of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battei7,  who  had  been  out  reconnoiter- 
ing  there  during  the  bombardment,  the  boats  puUed  for  the  swampy 
shore.  The  bayous  empty  into  the  gulf  at  that  point  with  such  a 
rash  of  cross-ouiTents,  that,  at  times,  it  was  all  the  boats  conld  do 
to  hold  their  own.  Four  miles  and  a  half  of  fierce  rowing  brought 
them  into  Mannel's  canal,  which,  running  like  a  mill-race,  forbade 
ferther  progress  hy  rowing.  Soldier's  sprang  into  the  water — a 
hue  of  soldiers  clutching  the  aide  of  each  boat;  and  floundering  thus 
breast-deep  in  water  and  mire,  and  phantom  sharks,  drew  the  boats 
by  main  force  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  landing  place  live  miles  above 
St.  Philip.  By  this  laboiioas  process  two  hundred  of  the  troops 
were  landed  from  the  Miami  m  the  course  of  the  day,  meeting  no 

*  CnpMn  Bnsgs  bron^t  u  cliarMteriaHo  coto  to  Captain  Portar  alao ; 

"DEiB  PoBTCit:  We  h  a  im  gh  time  of  1,  m  Boggs  will  tell  you.  tral,  thimk  Gci,  tho  namter 
ofkiltadanclwiraDacawjia  vortsin  oonsi  atmg.  This  Bhip  bad  two  killed  ami  elgltwonnded. 
We  dastrofed.  the  ram  ins  single  comhit  between  ber  and  the  olct  MiasiBslppl.  liat  llie  nun  biuk- 
eflaut  wlion  she  siw  the  Mississippi  ooniing  it  him  eo  rompantly,  and  ha  Soagad  her,  and  ran  on 
shore,  whereopon  Smitli  put  two  or  Oicse  broaasldea  through  Mm,  ana  knoekad  him  all  to  pieocB. 
Tlio  ram  puehad  a  flre-ralt  on  to  ma,  and  In  117111^  ia  avoid  It^  I  ran  the  ship  on  sliore.  He  again 
pashed  tlie  fire-Taft  on  me,  and  got  the  alilp  on  Ara  ^1  along  ooa  side.  1  tbonght  It  wae  all  np 
with  UB,but  we  pntltont,  and  got  off  again,  prooaediDg  np  the  river,  figliting  our  way.  We 
bave  deetrojed  all  but  two  of  the  gmi-lwatfl,  and  Uieee  wrii  have  to  surrender  with  the  forte.    I 

the  lurla,  so  yon  hold  them  in  etata  gvo  nntU  I  come  back.  I  IWnk  It  you  aand  a  flog  ot  ttuoe, 
and  demand  their  surrender  Ibcy  will  yield,  fur  their  inietcoursa  with  the  dty  is  cat  off.    We 

hundred  prisoners  at  qaarantine.  They  sniTeJidered,  and  I  pmoled  them  not  to  take  up  anus 
agidn.    I  could  not  slop  to  take  oare  of  tbem.    It  the  general  will  come  up  to  the  liayou  and  land 

gun-hoats  Uiat  are  at  Ilie  lOrtB.  I  wish  to  get  to  the  English  Tnm,  where  IJiey  Boy  they  have  not 
phieod  a  battery  yet,  bnt  haTB  two  abore,  nearer   New  Orleans.    They  will  not  be  Adio,  and 
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Opposition.  Lioutenant  "Weitzel  stationed  part  of  them  on  the  west- 
ei'n  bank,  pai't  on  the  eastern.  Captain  Porter  had,  meanwhile, 
placed  some  of  his  mortar-schooners  in  the  hay  behind  Fort  Jack- 
son; and  thne,  on  the  morning  of  the  21th,  the  foi'te  were  invested 
on  every  side — up  the  river,  down  the  river,  and  m  the  rear. 

That  night  came  the  thrilling  news  that  Captain  Farragnt's  fleet 
was  at  an  anchor  before  New  Orleans.  General  Butler,  perceiving 
the  absolute  necessity  of  light-draft  steamers  for  landing  his  heavy 
gnns  and  ammnnj^ion,  desiring  also  to  confer  with  Captain  Farra- 
gat,  left  General  Williams  to  continue  the  landing  of  the  troops — 
a  work  of  days — and  went  up  to  the  city,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Boggs. 

The  same  night,  a  picket  of  Union  men  on  the  western  bank  had 
a  peculiar  and  joyfid  experience.  A  body  of  rebel  troops,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number,  came  out  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  gave  them- 
selves up.  They  said  tbey  had  fought  as  long  as  fighting  was  of 
any  use ;  bat,  seeing  the  forts  surrounded,  they  had  resolved  not 
to  he  sacrificed  upon  a  pomt  of  honor,  and  therefore  had  muti- 
nied, spiked  the  up-river  guns,  and  broken  away.  The  forts  were 
still  defensible,  however,  and  could  have  given  the  troops  a  tough 
piece  of  work.  But,  the  next  morning,  the  officers  deemed  it  best 
to  BHiTender.  Captain  Porter,  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  the 
river,  and  had  the  means  of  reaching  the  forts  by  water,  negotiated 
the  surrender,  granting  conditions  more  favorable  than  were  neces- 
sary. The  officers  were  allowed  to  retain  their  side-aims  and  pri- 
vate property,  and  both  officers  and  men  were  released  on  parole. 
While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  in  the  cabin  of  the  Harriet 
Lane,  the  huge  Louisiana  was  set  on  fire  by  her  officers,  and  set 
adrift  down  the  river.  She  blew  up  only  just  in  time  not  to  de- 
Btroy  the  Union  fleet,  toward  which  she  was  drifting.  The  explo- 
sion was  regarded  by  the  army  as  a  commentatory  note  of  exclama- 
tion upon  the  favorable  tenns  conceded  to  the  garrison.  Captain 
Porter  justly  placed  in  close  confinement  the  officers  who  had  done 
the  dastardly  act. 

The  joy,  the  curiosity  with  which  the  troops  entered  the  forts 
and  scanned  the  result  of  the  long  fire  upon  them,  may  be  ima- 
gined. St.  Philip,  beyond  one  or  two  slight  abrsaures,  was  abso- 
lutely uninjured.  Bespecting  the  damage  done  to  Fort  Jackson, 
different  opinions  have  been  published.     It  is  important  for  our 
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instiiiction  in  tlie  art  of  war  that  the  truth  upon  this  point  should 
be  kiiowu  and  established.  The  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Weitzel 
will  settle  the  question  in  the  mind  of  every  ofBcer  of  the  regular 
army.  In  a  report  to  General  Butler,  dat«d  May  5th,  1862,  Lieu- 
tenant Weitzel  saya : 

"  The  navy  pa^ed  the  works,  but  did  Bot  reduce  them.  Fort  St. 
Philip  stands,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  to-day  without  a 
scratch.  Fort  Jackson  was  subjected  to  a  torrent  of  thirteen-inch 
and  eleven-inch  shells  during  a  hundred  and  forty-four  horus.  To 
an  inexperienced  eye  it  seems  as  if  this  work  were  badly  cut  up. 
It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  when  the  first  shell  was  fired  at  it.  The 
rebels  did  not  bomb-proof  the  citadel ;  consequently  the  roof  and 
furring  caught  fire.  This  fire,  with  subseqiient  shells,  ruined  the 
walls  so  much  that  I  am  tearing  it  down  and  removing  the  debris 
to  the  outside  of  the  work.  Three  shot-furnaces  and  three  cistei-ns 
were  desti-oyed.  At  several  points  the  breast-hight  walls  were 
knocked  down.  One  angle  of  the  magazine  on  the  noi-th  side  of 
the  postern  was  knocked  off.  Several  shells  went  through  the 
flank  casemate  arches  (which  were  not  covered  with  earth),  and  a 
few  through  the  other  casemate  arches  (where  two  or  more  struck 
in  the  same  place).  At  several  points  in  the  casemates,  the  thir- 
teen-inch shell  would  penetrate  through  the  earth  over  the  arches, 
be  stopped  by  the  latter,  then  explode,  and  loosen  a  patch  of  brick 
work  in  the  souffoir  of  the  arch  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
three-quarters  of  a  brick  deep,  at  its  greatest  depth. 

"  To  resist  an  assault,  and  even  regular  approaches,  it  is  as  strong 
to-day  as  ever  it  was.  I  conducted  a  land  force,  after  the  navy  had 
passed  up  the  river  by  the  way  of  the  gulf,  through  a  bayou  and 
canal  which  were  familiar  to  me,  to  a  point  on  the  river  about  five 
miles  above  the  works,  and  la  plain  sight  of  the  rebels,  but  out  of 
range.  The  garrison  of  Foi-t  Jackson  seeing  themselves  completely 
surrounded,  became  demoralized,  three  hundi-ed  mutinied  and  de- 
serted in  a  body,  and  were  taken  by  a  picket  which  I  had  posted 
as  soon  as  I  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  rivei-,  from  Cyprien's 
canal  to  Allen's  store.  The  commanding  officer  the  nest  day  sur- 
rendered both  worts.  He  had  provisions  in  them  for  four  months, 
and  ammunition  in  abundance. 

"They  had  about  eighty  heavy  guns  mounted,  in  all,  at  Fort 
Jackson,  and  about  forty  at  Fort  St. Philip.     All  of  them  were  the 
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old  guns  picked  up  at  the  differciit  works  around  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  about  sis  ten-iach  columbjada,  and  two  one-handred- 
pounder  rifled  guns  (the  latter  of  their  own  manufactuve  and  quito 
a  formiciable  gun).  They  had  done  nothing  to  the  lower  battery  at 
Fort  Jackson  in  the  way  of  building  the  breast-heights  and  laying 
the  platforms.  Nearly  all  the  platforms  are  at  the  works..  They 
had  only  six  guns  in  the  lower  battery  at  Fort  Jaokaon,  only  four- 
teen guns  in  casemate  at  the  same  fort  {all  smoothbore).  They 
had  seventeen  guns  in  the  Bpper  battery  and  eighteen  in  the  lower 
battei-y  at  Fort  St.  Philip  (ail  the  o!d  guns),  and  only  five  in  the 
main  work, 

"The  fleet  sufifered  most  from  the  two  batteries  at  Fort  St. 
Philip.  They  being  so  low  the  fleet  fired  over  them,  and  they  in 
their  turn  repeatedly  hailed  the  vessels. 

"  The  fire  on  both  sides,  as  a  general  thing,  was  too  high.  The 
fleet  followed  the  advice  I  gave  them,  to  run  in  right  close,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  offioers  have  aheady  thanked  me  for  my  advice, 
1  was  with  the  fleet  during  the  bombardment,  giving  the  fl^-officer 
and  others  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  of  the  works,  and  during 
the  engagement  was  on  board  the  armed  transport  fiaxon,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river  just  opposite  Fort  Jaokson,  and  had  a  good  view 
of  the  engagement. 

"In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  you  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  works  ;  and  had  they  had  their  full  armament 
(the  new  one),  with  the  proper  amount  of  shell-guns,  that  fleet 
■would  never  have  passed  them.  The  chain  way  removed  two 
nights  before  the  attack,  without  any  loss.  It  was  a  grand 
humbug." 

If  the  splendid  daring  of  Captain  Farragut  and  the  fleet  deprived 
General  Butler  of  his  lieutenant-generalship,  it  is  but  just  to  Mm 
and  the  army  to  declare,  that  it  was  the  prompt  and  unexpected 
landing  of  the  trooj«  in  the  rear  of  St  Philip  that  caused  the  mu- 
tiny which  led  to  the  surrender.  Fighting  wins  the  laurel,  and 
justly  wins  it,  for  fighting  is  the  true  and  final  test  of  soldierly 
merit :  but  a  maneuver  which  accomplishes  results  without  fight- 
ing— that  also  merits  recognition. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


New  Orleans  did  not  rush  headlong  into  ( 
Charleston  manner.  Thq  doctrine,  that  if  Mr.  Lincohi  was  elected 
the  nation  must  be  broken  up,  was  not  popular  there  during  the 
canvass  of  1860;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  scouted  by  the  ablest 
newspapers,  and  the  influential  men.  In  1856,  the  dty  had  given  a 
majority  of  its  votes  to  Mr,  Fillmore;  in  1860,  Bell  and  Everett 
were  the  favorite  candidates.  Bell,  5,215 ;  Douglas,  2,996  ;  Breck- 
inridge, 2,646  ;  Lincoln,  0,  The  faot  was  manifest  to  all  reflecting 
men,  that  the  two  states  which  derived  from  the  Union  the  gi'eat- 
eat  sum-total  of  direct  peonniary  benefit  were  Massaohusetts  and 
Louisiana. 

The  great  sugar  interest,  the  Creole  sugar-planters,  who  held  the 
best  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  stat«,  stood  by  the  Union  last  of 
all.  Thomas  J.  Durant,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  one  of 
the  half  dozen  men  of  position  who  have  never  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  country,  says,  in  a  letter  to  General  Butler: 

"  The  protection  andfavor  which  were  enjoyed  by  these  men  vmder 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  they  derived 
from  their  possession  of  the  home  market  for  their  product,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  aU  foreign  competition,  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  them.  They  are  men  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  a 
French  ancestry :  not  apt  in  what  is  called  business,  yet  fond  of 
gain ;  generous,  high-spirited,  and  averse  to  the  active  strife  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  politics.  They  never  coneei-ned  themselves  too 
eagerly  in  the  contest  of  party,  and  no  equal  body  of  men  in  the 
South  looked  iipon  secession  with  so  much  reluctance,  or  were  so 
unwiUing  to  be  dragged  into  it,  as  the  sugar-planters  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  true,  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  moral  epidemic  which  over- 
spread the  South ;  and  when  the  young  men,  under  the  excitement 
of  martial  enthusiasm  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the  interests  of  their 
section,  went  to  the  war,  their  feelings  became,  to  a  certdn  extent. 
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enlisted  on  the  side  of  tlie  Confederacy.  But  no  prominent  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army  has  come  from  the  rants  of  the  eugar-plant- 
ers  of  Louisiana  of  French  descent,  and,  indeed,  only  one  from  the 
sugar-planters  at  all — Brigadier-General  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  the 
late  president  of  the  United  States." 

The  first  gun  fired  in  a  war,  carries  conyiction  to  wavering 
minds.  Every  man  in  the  world  either  is  a  sec^sionist,  or  could 
hecome  one,  who  holds  slaves,  or  who  could  hold  slavey  with  an 
easy  conscience,  or  who  can  contemplate  the  fact  witti  indifference 
that  slaves  are  held.  In  this  great  controversy,  the  United  States 
has  not  one  hearty  and  perfectly  trustworthy  adherent  on  eaith, 
who  is  not  now  an  abolitionist.  Its  actual  and  possihle  enemies  are 
all  who  do  not  detest  slavery,  whether  they  be  called  secessionists, 
copperheads,  or  Englishmen. 

So  the  "moral  epidemic"  spread  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  became 
nearly  unanimous  for  secession.  If  the  majority  for  secession  was 
small  in  the  city,  it  sufficed  to  make  secession  master.  Union  men 
were  banished  by  law  ;  Union  sentiments  suppressed  by  violence. 
I  know  not  whether  the  horrid  tale  of  the  New  England  school- 
mistress stripped  naked  in  Lafayette  Square,  and  tarred  and  feather- 
ed amid  the  jeers  of  the  mob,  is  true  or  false.  I  presume  it  is  false  ; 
but  the  fact  remains,  that  neither  man  nor  woman  could  utter  a 
syllable  for  the  Union  in  New  Orleans  in  the  hearing  of  the  public, 
and  live.  A  very  few  pei-sons  of  preeminent  standing  in  the  city, 
like  the  noble  Dnrant,  and  a  few  old  men,  who  could  not  give  up 
their  country  and  the  flag  they  had  fought  under  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  were  tolerated  even  with  ostentation — so  firm  in  the 
saddle  did  secession  feel  itself. 

Even  the  foreign  consuls  were  devoted  secessionists ;  all  except 
Senor  Ruiz,  the  Mexican  consul.  Reichard,  the  consul  of  Prussia, 
raised  a  battalion  in  the  city,  and  led  it  to  Virginia,  where  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  br^adier-general,  having  left  in  New  Orleans,  as 
acting-consul,  Mr.  Kruttsmidt,  h^  partner,  who  had  maiTied  a 
daughter  of  the  rebel  secretary  of  war.  The  other  consuls,  con- 
nected with  seeeswon  by  ties  of  business  or  matrimony,  or  both, 
were  among  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  Confederate  cause. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  when  we  consider  that  two-thirds  of  the 
business  men  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  were  of  IVench,  Spanish,  and  German  descent. 
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The  doutle  Hoekado — ^blockade  above  and  blockade  below — 
stnick  death  to  tlie  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  a  city  created  and 
sustained  by  commerce  alone.  How  wonderful  was  tbat  commerce  1 
The  crescent  bend  of  the  river  upon  which  the  city  stands,  a  wa\ 
iug  line  seven  miles  in  extent,  used  to  display  the  commercial  activ- 
ity of  the  place  to  striking  advantage.  Cotton  ships,  eight  or  ten 
deep ;  a  forest  of  masts,  denser  than  any  but  a  tropical  forest ;  steam- 
boats  in  bewildering  numbers,  miles  of  them,  puffing  and  hissing, 
arriving,  departing,  and  threatening  to  depart,  with  great  clangor 
of  bella  and  scream  of  wbistlea ;  cotton-balea  piled  high  along  the 
levee,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  acres  and  acres  covered  with 
hogsheads  of  sngai- ;  endless  flotillas  of  flat-boats,  market-boats,  and 
timber-rafts ;  gangs  of  negroes  at  work  upon  every  part  of  the  levee, 
with  loud  chorus  and  outcry ;  and  a  constant  crowd  of  clerks,  mer- 
chants, sailors,  and  bandanna-crowned  negro  women  selling  cotfee, 
cakes,  and  fi-uit.  It  was  a  spectacle  without  parallel  on  the  globe, 
because  the  whole  scene  of  the  city's  industry  was  presented  in  one 
view. 

What  a  change  was  wrought  by  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
blockade!  The  cotton  ships  disappeared;  the  steamboats  were 
laid  away  in  convenient  bayous,  or  depai'ted  up  the  river  to  return 
no  more.  The  cotton  mountains  vanished ;  the  sugar  acres  were 
cleared.  The  cheerful  song  of  the  negroes  was  seldom  heard,  and 
grass  grew  on  the  vacant  levee.  The  commerce  of  the  city  was 
dead ;  and  the  forces  hitherto  expended  in  peaceful  and  victorious 
industry,  were  wholly  given  to  waging  war  upon  the  power  which 
had  called  that  industry  into  being,  defended  it  against  the  invader, 
protected  and  nourished  it  for  sixty  years,  guiltless  of  wi'ong.  The 
young  men  enlisted  in  the  army,  compelling  the  reluctant  stevedores, 
impressing  with  violence  the  foreign  bom.  At  the  Exchange,  books 
were  opened  for  the  equipment  of  privateers.  For  the  first  six 
months  there  was  much  running  of  the  blockade,  one  vessel  in  three 
escaping,  and  the  profit  of  the  third  paying  for  the  two  lost.  Rol- 
lins was  busy  in  getting  ready  a  paltry  fleet  of  armed  vessels  for 
the  destruction  of  the  blockaders,  and  there  was  rare  hammering 
upon  rams  and  iron-clad  steamboats.  Seventeen  hundred  families 
meanwhile  were  daily  supplied  at  the  "free  market."  Look  into  one 
wholesale  grocery  store  through  the  following  advertisement : 
"We  give  notice  to  our  friends  generally,  that  we  have  been 
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compelled  to  diacontinue  the  grocery  liusiiieBS,  particularly  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  now  no  goods  for  sale,  except  a  little  L.  F.  salt. 
Persons  ordering  goods  of  us  must  send  the  cash  to  fill  the  order, 
imleaa  they  haye  money  to  their  credit.  Four  of  our  partners  and 
six;  of  our  clerks  are  in  the  army,  and  having  sold  out  our  stock  of 
goods  on  credit,  we  have  no  money  to  buy  more  to  be  disposed  of 
that  way." 

A  word  or  two  upon  the  "  Thu^"  of  New  Orleans,  the  party 
controlling  municipal  affairs  for  some  years  past.  New  Yorkeia  are 
in  a  position  to  understand  this  matter  with  very  little  explanation, 
since  the  local  politios  of  New  Orleans  and  of  New  York  pr^ent 
the  same  essential  features,  the  same  dire  results  of  the  fell  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  Martin  Van  Buren  predicted  it  all  forty-two 
years  ago,  when  -opposing  the  admission  to  the  polls  of  every  man 
out  of  prison  -who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  said  then, 
what  we  now  know  to  be  true,  that  universal  suffrage,  in  large 
commercial  cities,  would  make  those  citi^  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
politics  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong;  would  repel  from  local 
politics  the  men  who  ought  to  control  them ;  would  consign  the 
cities  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dexterous  Spoiler,*  who  could 
only  be  dethroned  by  bloody  revolution.  Is  it  not  so?  Who  is 
master  of  certain  great  cities  bui  Dexterous  Spoiler,  supported  by 
tbe  dollars  of  Head  Jew? 

It  must  be  so  under  universal  sufeage.  Here  we  have,  say,  ten 
thousand  ignorant  voters ;  ignorant,  many  of  them,  of  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  ignorant,  most  of  them,  of  the  art  of  reading 
it.  These  ten  thousand  are  thirsty  men,  hangers-on  of  our  six  or 
seven  thousand  groggeries,  the  keepers  of  which  are  as  completely 
the  minions  and  servants  of  Dexterous  as  though  they  were  in  his 
pay.  New  Yorkers  know  w/ty  "^'^  '^  ^<*-  Here,  then,  are  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand  votes  to  begin  with,  as  capital-stock  and 
basis  of  political  business.  Add  to  these  five  thousand  of  those 
lazy,  thoughtless  men  in  the  carpeted  spheres  of  life,  who  can  nevsr 
be  induced  to  vote  at  all ;  some  even  pluming  themselves  upon  the 
fact.  So  there  are  twenty  thousand  votes  or  more,  which  Dexter- 
ous can,  in  all  cases,  and  in  all  weathers,  count  upon  with  absolute 
certainty.  Then  there  are  sundry  other  thousands  who  can  only 
be  got  to  the  polls  by  moving  heaven  and  earth ;  which  is  an  ex- 

»  See  Mr.  Ven  Bnren'e  orguiiiciit  in  Fntton'e  Lite  of  JackSQn,  iii.,  129. 
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pensive  process,  involving  nnlimited  Roman  candles  and  endless 
hirings  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  The  majority  of  these,  in  most 
elections,  allow  themselves  to  remain  in  the  scale  that  weighs  down 
struggling  Decency.  In  a  word,  onr  Dexterous  Spoiler,  by  his  pos- 
session of  the  ten  thousand  votes  which  a  justly  restricted  suffrage 
would  exclude,  controls  the  politics  of  the  dty.  Probahly,  the  mere 
exclusion  of  all  voters  who  can  not  read  would  render  the  politics 
of  cities  manageaMe  in  the  interests  of  Decency,  In  the  absence 
of  all  restriction,  the  Spoiler  mjw«(  bear  sway. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Orleans ;  only  worse.  The  curse 
of  universal  sufFrage  in  New  York  is  mitigated  by  several  circum- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  keep  anarchy  at  bay. 
First,  it  is  still  true  in  New  York,  that  when  the  issue  is  distinct 
and  sole  between  Decency  and  Spoliation,  and  there  has  been  the 
due  moving  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  party  of  Decency  can  always 
secure  a  small  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  Secondly, 
one  evening,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  New  York  rowdyism  fell, 
weltering  in  blood,  in  Astor  Place,  before  the  fire  of  the  Seventh 
regiment.  It  baa  known  three  days  of  resurrection  since,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  causes  never  likely  to  be  again  combined.  Third, 
Now  York  has  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  rescuing  its  police 
from  all  control  of  the  Spoiler,  The  police  department  bas  been 
taken  out  of  politics,  and  has  daily  improved  ever  since,  until 
now  there  is  no  better  police  in  the  world,  and  no  city  where  the 
reign  of  order  is  more  unbroken — where  life  and  property  are 
more  secure.  Again:  the  alliance  between  the  Spoiler  and  the 
Banker  compels  the  Spoiler  to  stop  short  of  attempting  the  mani- 
festly anarchic.  The  Spoiler,  too,  has  his  moneys  and  his  usances, 
and  values  the  same. 

What  New  York  would  have  been  withont  its  smaii,  safe  ma- 
jority on  the  side  of  Decency,  without  the  Astor  Place  riot,  and 
without  the  timidity  of  Wall  street,  that  New  Orleans  was,  for 
many  years  before  the  rebellion ;  with  all  evil  tendencies  acceler- 
ated and  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  slavery.  New  Orleans  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  cotton  kingdom,  the  receptacle  of  its  wealth 
and  of  its  refuse,  the  theater  of  its  display  and  the  pool  of  its 
abominations. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  cotton  kingdom — that  which  chiefly 
diatingaishea  it  from  the  other  Mngdoma  of  the  earth,  is  this :  In 
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ofher  kingdoms  wickedness  is  committed,  but  is  adtaitted  to  be 
■wickedness ;  it  is  reproliated  and  warred  upon ;  it  hides  itself, 
and  is  askamod.  But  the  cotton  kingdom  distinctly,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  world,  adopted  wickedness  as  its  portion  and 
specialty.  It  did  oot  say,  Evil  fee  thou  our  Good ;  but  our  Evil  is 
not  evil ;  it  is  good,  beneficent,  and  even  Divine.  In  the  case  of 
Cain  versus  Abel,  the  cotton  kingdom,  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  and  decision,  supported  Cain.  If  the  "difficulty"  be- 
tween the  brothers  had  occurred  in  the  rotunda  of  the  St.  Charles 
hotel.  Public  Opinion  would  have  clapped  Cain  on  the  back,  and  call- 
ed him  a  high-spirited,  chivalrous  young  fellow,  a  "worthy  son  of 
one  of  our  firat  families.  It  was  the  umvritten  law  of  New  Orleans, 
that  if  one  man  said  to  another  man  an  offensive  word,  the  proper 
penalty  was  instant  assassination ;  which  was  precisely  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  Cain  acted.  In  New  Orleans,  every  man  can-ied 
about  his  person  the  means  of  executing  this  law  with  certMnty  and 
dispatch. 

Doctor  McCormick,  of  the  United  States  army,  medical  director 
at  New  Orleans  during  General  Butler's  administration,  familiar  with 
the  city  in  former  years,  related  to  me  the  following  anecdote : — 

Time — about  tea  years  before  secession.  Plaee — the  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  Doctor  McCormick.  A 
f  enl  f  om  the  Noith  visited  the  doctor  at  the  hospital,  and  went 
the  rounds  with  him  one  morning.  Among  the  patients  were  four 
men  wo  mded  m  affrays  during  the  previous  evening  and  night ; 
tT\o  mor  Jly  whoie  wounds  the  doctor  dressed.  The  moming 
t  u  complete  1  the  friends  were  leaving  the  building,  when  they 
n  et  a  mm  commg  in  who  had  been  just  stabbed  in  the  eye,  in  a 
'itieetqniiel  Tl  e  doctor  dressed  his  wound,  and  again  tbe  friends 
t  n  od  to  i^o  Before  reaching  the  front-door,  they  met  a  man 
with  four  balls  m  Ms  chest,  received  in  an  affray.  His  wounds 
weie  dressel  anl  the  gentlemen  then  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape 

Doctoi     exclaimed  the  visiter,  aghast,  "  is  this  common  ?" 
"Not  to  this  extent,"  replied  the  doctor,  "not  six  a  day.     But 
two  or  three  a  day  is  common :  that  is  about  the  daily  average  dur- 
ing the  season." 

"Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  this  is  no  place  for  me.  I  meant  to 
stay  a  week ;  but  I  kiive  New  Orleans  to-night." 
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Duels,  too.  Miss  Maitincati's  "fifieen  duels  on  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing" was  probably  no  exaggeration.  Doctor  McCoi-mick  declared, 
that  he  has  himself  witnessed  six  in  one  day  from  a  window  of  the 
TJiiiited  States  ban'acks.  He  has  seen  men  iu  mortal  combat  while 
driving  along  a  road  near  the  <aty  with  his  wife  ;  seen  them  flghtr 
ing  as  he  passed ;  seen  the  dead  body  of  one  of  them  as  he  returned. 
"  What  could  the  fools  find  to  fight  about  ?"  asks  the  increduloi^ 
northern  reader.     Hear  a  very  competent  witness  : 

"Young  men  meet  around  the  festive  board.  The  wine-cup 
passes  freely."  The  climate  favors  drinking;  men  can  drink  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wine  that  a  northern  bead  can  boar.  "Con- 
versation becomes  a  eonfusion  of  unmeaning  words.  One  declares 
that  General  Lopez  was  a  patriot  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  the  world,  and  another  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  and  in 
bowing  his  neck  to  the  garrote,  only  paid  the  penalty  of  hia  rash- 
ness. One  avers  that  Isabella  Catholica,  mother  to  the  baby  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  is  another  Semiramls — worse  only — having  had 
Chiistian  baptism.  Another,  with  equal  waiTOth,  contends  that  this 
same  queen-mother,  patroness  of  all  the  buU-fights,  and  queen  of  the 
Antilles,  is  a  wedded  Vestal,  more  chaste  than  the  icicle  wliich 
hangs  on  Diana's  temples,  purer  than  Alpine  snows.  One  cries, 
'  God  save  Spain's  royal  mistress ;'  and  another  swears  that  an 
anointed  Amazon,  who  rides  arstraddle  through  the  streets,  shall 
have  no  vivas  from  him.  A  slap  in  the  face !  The  rising  of  the  sun 
sees  them  on  the  battle-field,  arrayed  aU  in  white.  TJnder  the 
spreading  oaks  of  GentiHy,  they  cru^  the  daisies  beneath  their  feet, 
and  brush  the  dew  from  the  Ulies  that  brightly  blossom  there.  la 
there  none  to  whisper  peace?  None.  There  is  a  click  of  the  swift 
tri^er,  and  a  hiss  of  the  leaden  death;  a  spring  into  the  air;  a 
yell,  a  groan,  a  gurgling  of  the  purple  life-cnrrent ;  and  it  is  done  I 
"What  now?  Chwns  and  a  prison  for  the  slayer?  Neither;  but 
honor  and  laudation  for  him  who  has  had  the  bravery  to  kill."* 

"Honor  and  laudation,"  says  our  narrator,  await  the  murderer. 
Even  so.  Let  me  relate  one  of  Dr.  MeCormick's  due!  anecdotes ;  he 
having  witnessed  the  scenes  he  described,  and  assisted  at  them  as 
attending  surgeon.  The  events  occui-red  near  New  Orleans — the 
parties  well  known  there,  all  of  them  being  men  of  wealth  and  great 
note  in  the  cotton  kingdom.     Time,  1841. 

'  Mm  Ofieons  DeUa,  June  Sil,  ISUB. 
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The  principals  were  Oolonel  Augustus  Alston,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  and  Colonel  Lee  Reed ;  planters,  both  ;  cljief  men  of 
their  county;  politicians,  of  course.  Long-standing,  titter  fend 
laetweeu  the  families,  aggravated  by  political  aspirationa  and  disap- 
pointments; the  whole  county  sympathizing  with  one  or  the  other 
— eagerly,  wildly  synapathizing.  The  quarrel  relieved  the  tedium 
of  idleness;  served  instead  of  morning  paper  to  the  men,  supplied 
the  want  of  new  novels  to  the  women.  At  length,  one  of  the  Alston 
party,  on  slight  pretext,  challenged  Reed,  which  challenge  Reed 
refused  to  accept;  no  man  but  Alston  for  Ms  pistol.  Another 
Alstonian  challenge,  and  yet  another,  he  declined.  Then  Alston 
himself  sent  a  challenge — Alston,  the  best  shot  in  a  state  whose  citi- 
zens cultivated  the  deadly  art  with  the  zeal  of  saints  toiling  after 
perfection.  This  challenge  Lee  instantly  accepted.  Weapon,  the 
rifle,  haii--trigger,  ounce  ball.  Men  to  stand  at  twenty  paces,  back 
to  back ;  to  wheel  at  the  word  One ;  to  fire  as  soon  as  they  pleased 
after  the  word ;  the  second  to  continue  counting  as  far  aa  five ; 
after  which,  no  firing, 

Lee  was  a  alow,  portly  man — a,  good  shot  if  he  could  fire  in  his 
own  way  without  this  preliminary  wheeling.  He  regarded  himself 
as  a  dead  man  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  his  life 
on  such  terms,  not  one  in  a  thousand.  He  bought  a  coffin  and  a 
shroud,  and  arranged  all  his  afiairs  for  immediate  death.  The  day 
before  the  duel,  his  second,  a  captain  in  the  ai-my,  took  Mm  out,  of 
town  and  gave  him  a  long  di-ill  in  the  wheel-and-fire  exercise. 
The  pupil  was  inapt— could  not  get  the  knaob  of  wheeling.  If  he 
wheeled  quickly,  his  aim  was  bad ;  if  he  wheeled  slowly,  there 
was  no  need  of  his  aiming  at  all,  for  his  antagonist  was  aa  ready 
with  heei  as  with  trigger,  from  old  training  at  West  Point. 
"  Lee,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  must  wheel  quicker  or  you've  no 
chance."  Stimulated  with  this  remark,  Lee  wheeled  with  velocity, 
and  fired  with  such  success  as  -to  bring  down  a  neighbor  riding 
along  the  road. 

Lee  seat  his  coffin  and  shroud  to  the  field,  Mrs,  Alston  accompa- 
nied her  husband.  "I  have  oome,"she  said,  "to  see  Lee  Heed  shot." 
The  men  were  placed,  and  the  second  counted  one.  In  swiftly 
wheeling,  the  fight  cape  of  Alston's  coat  touched  the  hair-trigger, 
and  his  ball  whistled  over  Reed's  head,  who  stood  amazed,  with 
rifie  half  presented.     The  word  (ico,  recalled  him  to  himself;  he 
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fired  ;  and  Alston  fell  piei-ced  through  the  heart.  Mi's.  Alston 
flew  to  her  fallen  husband,  and  found  the  ball  which  had  slain  him. 
la  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  witn^ses  of  the  dnel,  her  dead 
husband  bleeding  at  her  feet,  she  lifted  up  the  ball,  and  with  loud 
voice  and  fierce  dramatic  gesture,  swore  that  that  ball  should  kiil 
Lee  Reed. 

Now,  observe  the  conduct  of  the  "  chivalry"  upon  this  occasion. 
Note  the  Pablic  Opinion  of  that  community.  Were  they  touched 
by  Lee'a  magnificent  courage?  Were  they  m.oved  to  gentler 
thoughts  by  Alston's  just  but  lamentable  end  ?  The  Montagues 
and  Capulets  were  reconciled  over  dead  Juliet  and  Romeo  : 

"  0  brotiier  Montagno,  give  me  thj  hand ; 
This  ia  my  daughter's  jointure;   for  no  mnra 
Can  I  demand." 

Not  SO,  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  In  the  afternoon,  ten  of  the 
Alston  party,  headed  by  Willis  Alston,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
drew  themselves  up,  rifle  in  hand,  bowie-knife  and  pistol  in  belt, 
before  the  hotel  in  which  the  adherents  of  Reed  were  assembled 
congratulating  their  chief.  They  sent  in  a  messenger  challenging 
ten  of  the  Lee  party  to  come  forth  and  fight  them  in  the  public 
square.  Much  parleying  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Lees  to  accept  the  invitation. 

A  few  days  after,  Lee  was  seated  at  the  table  of  the  hotel,  in 
the  public  dining-room,  at  which  also  sat  men,  ladies  and  children — 
a  large  nnmber— Dr.  McCoraiick  among  them.  Wilfis  Alston  en- 
tered, took  his  stand  opposite  Lee,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him 
through  the  liver.  The  wound  was  not  mortal.  After  some  months 
of  confinement,  Lee  was  well  again,  and  went  about  as  usual,  the 
bloody-minded  Alston  still  loc^e  among  the  people.  Tiioy  met  at 
length  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  Alston  shot  him  again,  in- 
flicting this  time  a  mortal  wound. 

Then,  there  was  a  hideous  farce  of  a  trial.  Every  man  in  the 
court-room,  except  two,  was  anned  to  the  teeth.  Those  two 
were  the  judge,  and  the  principal  witness,  Doctor  McCoimiok. 
The  jurymen  all  had  a  rifle  at  their  side  in  the  jury-box — twelve 
men,  twelve  rifles.  The  prisoner  had  two  enormous  horse-pistols 
protruding  from  his  vest.  The  spectators  wore  all  ai-med;  the 
it  a  rescue  in  case  of  conviction,  the  Alstons  to  pro- 
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tect  tbeir  man  in  case  of  acquittal.  The  counsel  for  tlie  accused 
admitted  that  their  client  had  shot  the  deceased,  but  contended  that 
the  wound  then  inflicted  was  not  the  cause  of  his  death.  Doctor 
McCormick  was  called,  and  took  the  stand  amid  the  deepest  silence, 
the  prisoner  glaring  at  him  like  the  wild  beaet  he  was. 

"  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  from  the 
■wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 

"  I  have  no  belief  on  the  subject,"  replied  the  -witness.  "  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  belief,  but  of  fact.    I  know  he  did." 

That  night,  the  tnal  not  yet  concluded,  the  prisoner  deemed  it 
best  to  escape  from  prison.  He  went  to  Texas ;  met  on  a  road 
there  an  old  enemy,  "whom  he  shot  dead  in  his  saddle;  and  on 
reaching  the  next  town,  boasted  of  his  exploit  to  the  murdered 
man's  friends  and  neighbors.  Thirty  of  them  seized  him,  tied  him 
to  a  tree,  and  shot  him,  all  the  thirty  firing  at  once,  to  divide  the 
responsibility  among  them.  And  bo  the  brute's  career  was  fitly 
ended. 

Nor  can  we  pity  the  murdered  Eeed,  brave  as  he  was ;  for  he, 
too,  was  a  man  of  blood.  They  tell  of  an  early  duel  of  his  so  in- 
credibly savage,  that,  in  comparison  with  it.  General  Jackson's  little 
affair  with  Charles  Dickinson  seems  the  play  of  boys.  Picture  it. 
Two  men  standing  sixty  feet  apart,  back  to  back,  each  armed  with 
two  revolvers  and  a  bowie  knife.  They  are  to  wheel  at  the  word, 
approach  one  another  firing,  fire  as  fast  as  they  choose,  advance 
as  rapidly  as  they  choose.  Pistols  failing,  then  the  grapple  and 
the  knife.  As  it  was  an-anged,  so  it  was  done.  Lee  fired  his  last 
charge,  but  his  antagonist  was  still  erect.  The  men  were  within 
six  feet  of  one  another,  when  Lee,  bleeding  fast  from  sevei-al  wounds, 
collected  his  remaining  strength,  and  threw  his  pistol,  with  despe- 
rate force  in  hia  antagonist's  face,  and  felled  him  with  the  blow. 
Lee  staggered  forwai-d,  and  fell  upon  him.  Drawing  his  knife,  he 
■was  seen  feeling  for  the  heart  of  hia  enemy,  and  having  found  it,  he 
placed  the  point  of  the  knife  over  it  and  tried  to  drive  it  home. 
He  could  not.  Then  holding  the  knife  with  one  hand  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  with  the  other,  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  knife,  and  kill 
his  adversary  by  mere  gravitation.  This  amazing  spectacle  was  too 
much  even  for  the  seconds  in  a  southern  duel,  one  of  whom  seized 
the  man  by  the  feet  and  drew  him  off.  It  was  found  that  his  an- 
tagonist was  dead  where  he  lay ;  but  Lee  recovered  to  figure  in 
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another  of  these  savage   conflicts,  and  to  die  Ijy  violence  in  the 
streets. 

We  may  ask,  -witli  Dr.  McCoi-mick's  friend,  "Were  such  things 
common  in  the  '  cotton  kingdom  ?' "  The  doctor's  answer  will  suf- 
fice ;  "  Not  to  this  extent ;"  but  scenes  like  these  ivere  common ; 
and  the  spirits,  the  habits,  the  oast  of  character,  which  gave  rise  to 
them,  were  all  but  universal.  What,  then,  must  New  Orleans  have 
been,  the  chief  city  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  police  subject  to  the 
city  government,  the  city  government  controlled  by  "Thugs,"  and 
the  "Thugs"  managed  by  the  Spoiler,  ijo  alliance  with  the  money- 
changer ? 

We  return  to  the  morning  of  April  24th,  on  which  the  Union 
fleet  ran  past  the  forts. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  New  Orleans  so  confident  of  a 
victorious  defense,  &s  when  they  read  in  the  newspapers  of  that 
morning  the  brief  report  of  General  Duncan,  touching  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  inefiectual  shells.  Always  the  city  had  implicitly 
relied  on  its  defenses ;  but,  after  six  days  of  vain  bombardment,  the 
confidence  of  the  people  was  such  that  newsfrom  below  had  ceased 
to  be  very  interesting,  and  every  one  went  about  his  business  as 
though  nothing  unusual  was  going  on. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  late  risers  still  dawdling  over 
their  coflee  and  Delta,  the  bell  of  one  of  the  churches,  which  had 
been  designated  as  the  alarm  hell,  struck  the  conceited  signal  of 
alarm^ — twelve  strokes  four  times  repeated.  It  was  the  well-known 
summons  for  all  ai-med  bodies  to  assemble  at  their  head-quarters. 
There  was  a  wild  rush  to  the  newspaper  bulletin-boards. 

"  It  is  reported  that  two  op  the  enemy's  gun-boats  have 
succeeded  in  passins  the  poets," 

This  was  ail  that  came  over  the  wires  before  Captain  FaiTagut 
cut  them ;  but  it  was  enough  to  give  New  Orleans  a  dismal  pre- 
monition of  the  coming  catastrophe.  The  troops  flew  to  their  re- 
spective rendezvous.  The  dty  was  filled  with  rumors.  The  whole 
population  was  in  the  streets  all  day.  The  bulletin-hoards  were 
besieged,  hut  nothing  more  could  be  extracted  from  them.  There 
were  but  twenty-eight  hundred  Confederate  troops  in  the  city ;  and 
General  Lovell,  their  commander,  had  gone  down  to  the  forts  the 
day  before,  and  was  now  galloping  back  along  the  levee  like  a  man 
riding  a  steeple-chase.    The  militia,  however,  were  numeroi:^ ;  con- 
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epicaoTis  among  tlieni  the  European  Brigade,  composed  of  French, 
English  and  Spanish  battalions.  A  fine  regiment  of  free  colored 
men  was  on  daty  also,  Bnt,  in  the  al)sence  of  the  general,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  intelligence,  nothing  was  done  or  could  bo 
done,  but  assemble  and  wait,  and  increase  the  general  alarm  by  the 
spectacle  of  masses  of  troops. 

The  newspapers  of  the  afternoon  could  add  nothing  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  morning.  But,  at  half-past  two,  General  Lovell 
arrived,  bringing  news  that  the  Union  fleet  had  passed  tbe  forts, 
destroyed  the  Confederate  gun-boats,  and  was  approaching  tbe 
city.  Then  the  panic  set  in.  Stores  were  hastily  closed,  and  many 
were  abandoned  without  closing.  People  left  theh"  houses  forget- 
ting to  shat  the  front-door,  and  ran  about  the  streets  -without  ap- 
parent object.  There  was  a  fearful  beating  of  drums,  and  a  run- 
ning together  of  soldiers.  Women  were  seen  bonnetless,  with  pistol 
in  each  hand,  crying:  "Bum  the  city.  Never  mind  us,  Bui-n  the 
city."  Officers  rode  about  impressing  carts  and  drays  to  remove 
the  cotton  from  store-houses  to  the  levee  for  burning.  Four  mil- 
lions of  specie  were  carted  from  the  banks  to  the  railroad  stations, 
and  sent  out  of  the  city.  The  consulates  were  filled  with  people, 
bringing  their  valuables  to  be  stored  under  the  protection  of  foreign 
flags.  Traitor  Twiggs  made  haste  to  fly,  leaving  his  swords  to  the 
care  of  a  young  lady — the  swords  voted  him  by  Congress  and  legis- 
lature for  seiwices  in  Mexico.  Other  conspicuous  traitors  followed 
bis  prudent  example.  The  authorities.  Confederate  and  municipal, 
were  at  their  wit's  end.  Shall  the  troops  remain  and  defend  the 
city,  or  join  the  army  of  Beauregard  a,t  Corinth  ?  It  was  concluded 
to  join  Beauregard ;  at  least  to  get  out  of  the  city,  beyond  the  guns 
of  the  fleet,  and  80  save  the  city  from  bombai-dment.  Some  thou- 
san<fe  of  the  militia,  it  appears,  left  with  the  twenty-eigbt  hundred 
Confederate  troops,  choking  the  avenues  of  escape  with  multitudi- 
nous vehicles.  Other  thousands  remained,  doffing  their  unifonns, 
exchanging  garments  even  with  negi'oes,  and  returned  to  theii- 
homes.  The  regiment  of  free  colored  men  would  not  leave  the  city 
— a  fact  which  was  romombered,  some  months  later,  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

At  such  a  time  could  the  Thugs  be  inactive  ?  To  keep  them  in 
check,  to  save  the  city  from  conflagration  and  plunder,  the  mayor 
c.iled  upon  the  European  brigade,  and  placed  the  city  under  their 
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charge.  They  a«cepteci  the  duty,  repressed  the  tumult,  and  pre- 
vented the  desti'aetion  of  the  towu,  threatened  alike  by  frenzied 
women  and  spoliatmg  rowdies. 

So  passed  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  24fch.  I  indicate  only 
the  leading  features  of  the  scene.  The  reader  must  imagine  the 
rest,  if  he  can.  Only  those  who  have  seen  a  large  city  suddenly 
driven  mad  with  apprehension  ,ind  rage,  can  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  confusion,  the  huiiy,  the  bewiiderment,  the  terror, 
the  fury,  that  prevailed.  Such  denunciations  of  Dtmcan,  of  the 
governor  of  the  state,  of  the  general  in  command !  Such  maledic- 
tions upon  the  Yankees !  Such  a  strife  between  those  who  wished 
New  Orleans  to  be  another  Moscow,  and  those  who  pleaded  for  the 
homes  of  fifty  thousand  women  and  children !  Such  a  hunting 
down  of  the  few  Union  men  and  women,  who  dared  to  display 
their  exultation  !  Such  a  threatening  of  instant  lamp-post,  or  swifter 
pistol  bullet,  to  any  who  should  so  mach  as  look  at  a  Yankee  with- 
out a  scowl  1  Woe,  woe,  to  the  man  who  should  give  them  the 
shghtest  semblance  of-  aid  or  sympathy !  Haii,  yellow  fever !  once 
the  dreaded  scourge  of  New  Orleans;  more  welcome  now  than  the 
breezes  of  October  after  a  summer  of  desolation  1  Come,  De- 
stroyer ;  come,  and  blast  these  hated  foes  of  a  sublime  southern 
chivalry  t    Come,  though  we  also  perish ! 

During  the  evening  of  Thursday,  before  it  was  known  whether 
the  batteries  at  Chalmette  could  retard  the  upward  progress  of  the 
fleet,  the  famous  bm-ning  of  cotton  and  ships  began :  fifteen  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton  ou  the  levee  ;  twelve  or  fifteen  cotton  ships,  in 
the  river ;  fifteen  or  twenty  river  steamboats ;  an  unfinished  ram 
of  great  magnitude ;  the  diy-docks ;  vast  heaps  of  coal ;  vaster 
stores  of  steamboat  wood ;  miles  of  steamboat  wood ;  ship  timber ; 
board-yards ;  whatever  was  supposed  to  be  of  use  to  Yankees ;  all 
was  set  on  fire,  and  the  heavens  were  black  with  smoke.  Hogs- 
heads of  sugar  and  barrels  of  molasses  were  stove  in  by  hundreds. 
Parts  of  the  levee  ran  molasses.  Thousands  of  negroes  and  poor 
white  people  were  caiTyhig  off  the  sugar  in  aprons,  pails,  and 
baskets.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  valiant  governor 
of  Louiaana  fled  away  up  the  river  in  the  swiftest  steamboat  he 
could  findi  spreading  alarm  as  he  went,  and  issuing  proclamations, 
calling  on  the  planters  to  bum  every  bale  of  cotton  in  the  state 
which  the  ruthless  invaders  could  reach. 
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"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  resolved  to  lie  free ;  if  yon  are  worthy 
of  the  heroic  Hood  that  has  come  down  to  you  thi'ough  hallowed 
generationg ;  if  you  have  fixed  your  undinuiied  eyes  upon  the  hright- 
ness  that  is  spread  out  hefore  you  and  your  childrcQ,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  shake  away  for  ever  ail  pohtieal  association  with  the 
venal  hordes  that  now  gather  like  a  pestilence  about  your  fair  coun- 
try; now,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  the  time  to  atiike."  He  meant 
strike  a  light ;  for  he  continues  thus :  "  One  sparklmg,  living  torch 
of  iire,  for  one  hour,  in  manly  action  upon  each  other's  planUition, 
and  the  eternal  seal  of  southern  independence  is  fired  and  fixed  in 
the  great  heart  of  the  world." 

This  Buhlime  effusion  had  its  efiect,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
presence  of  the  Union  fleet  in  the  sacred  river.  Hence,  as  we  are 
officially  informed,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
were  consumed,  during  the  next  few  days,  in  a  region  already  im- 
poverished by  the  war.  Not  a  pound  of  this  cotton  was  in  danger 
of  seizure ;  it  was  safer  after  the  fall  of  the  city  than  before. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  fleet  hove  in  sight  of  assembled  New 
Orleans.  The  seven  miles  of  crescent  levee  were  one  living  fringe 
of  human  beings,  who  looked  upon  the  coming  ships  with  inex- 
pressible sorrow,  shame,  and  anger.  Again  the  ciy  arose,  bum 
the  city ;  a  cry  that  might  have  been  obeyed  but  for  the  known 
presence  and  determination  of  the  European  brigade.  The  people 
were  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion,  the  result  of  two  generations 
of  De  Bow  falsehood  and  Calhoun  heresy.  That  fleet,  if  they  had 
but  known  it,  was  Dehverance,  not  Subjugation ;  it  was  to  end,  not 
begin,  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  wrong.  The  time  will  come  when 
New  Orleans  will  know  this ;  when  the  anniversary  of  this  day  will 
be  celebrated  with  thankfulness  and  joy,  and  statues  of  Farragut 
and  Biitler  will  adora  the  public  places  of  the  city.  But  before 
that  time  comes,  what  years  of  wise  and  heroic  labor !  The  fleet 
drew  near  and  cast  anchor  in  the  stream,  the  crowd  looking  on, 
some  in  sullen  silence,  many  uttering  yells  of  execration,  a  few  se- 
cretly rejoi<ang,  aU  deeply  moved. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


WILL  NOT  SUREBXDBB. 

Captain  FAsitAGira's  fleet  emerged  from  the  hnrly-buily  of  the 
fight  on  the  morning  of  the  34th,  into  a  beautiful  and  tranquil 
anene.  Soon  after  leaving  quarantine,  the  sugai-  plantations,  with 
their  villas  girdled  with  pleasant  vei'andas,  and  surrounded  with 
trees,  ea«h  with  its  Tillage  of  negro  huts  near  by,  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  The  canea  were  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  bright- 
est April  green,  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  background  of  forest 
a  mile  from  the  river.  Except  that  a  white  flag  or  rag  was  hung 
from  many  of  the  houses,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  torn  and  faded 
American  flag,  a  relic  of  better  times,  there  was  little  to  remind  the 
voyagers  that  they  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  Here  and  there  a 
white  man  was  seen  waving  a  Union  flag;  and  occasionally  a  ges- 
ture of  defiance  or  contempt  was  discerned.  The  negroes  who 
were  woridng  in  the  fields  in  great  numbers — ^in  gangs  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  two  hundred—these  alone  gave  an  mraustakable  welcome 
to  the  ships.  They  would  come  running  down  to  the  levee  in 
crowds,  hoe  in  hand,  and  toss  their  battered  old  hats  into  the  air, 
and  shout,  sing  and  caper  in  their  wild  picturesque  fashion.  Other 
gangs,  held  under  stronger  control,  kept  on  their  work  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  the  passing  vessels,  unless  it  might  be  that  one 
or  two  of  them,  watching  their  chance,  would  wave  a  hand  or  hat, 
and  straight  to  hoe  again. 

N"one  of  those  batteries  with  which  the  river  was  said  to  be 
"  lined,"  were  discovered.  At  thi'ee  o'clock  the  ships  were  off  Point 
la  Ilache,  which  had  been  reported  to  be  impassably  fortified.  Ko 
guns  were  there.  On  the  contrary,  on  a  plantation  near  by  thirty 
plows  were  going,  and  two  hnndred  negroes  came  to  the  shore  in 
the  highest  glee,  to  greet  the  ships.  "  Hurrah  for  Abraham,"  cried 
one.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  a  point  e^hteen  miles  be- 
low the  dty,  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  for  the  night.  The  city  was 
not  more  than  half  that  distance  in  a  straight  line,  and  consequently, 
the  prodigious  volumes  of  saioke  from  the  bnraing  cotton  were 
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plainly  eoen,  exdtiug  endleas  speculation  in  the  minds  of  officers 
and  crew.  Perhaps  another  Moscow.  '\\Tio  knows?  Nothing 
is  too  mad  for  seoesh ;  secession  itself  being  madness. 

At  midnight,  an  alarm  1  Three  large  fires  ahead,  concluded  to 
be  Sre-rai\s.  TJp  anchor,  all!  The  vessels  cruised  cautiously 
ahout  in  the  river  for  an  hour  or  two ;  Captain  Farragut  not  caring 
to  venture  higher  in  an  unexplored  river,  said  to  be  lined  with  bat- 
teries. The  fires  proved  to  be  stationaiy ;  and  when  the  fleet  pass- 
ed them  the  nest  morning,  they  were  discovei'ed  to  be  thi-ee  large 
cotton  ships  bui-ning — their  blockade-rumung  ended  thus  for  ever. 

At  Chalmette,  Jackson's  old  battle-ground,  now  but  three  miles 
below  the  city,  the  river  really  was  "  lined"  with  batteries ;  s.  e., 
there  was  a  battery  on  each  side  of  the  river,  each  monnting  eight 
or  ten  old  guns.  The  signal  to  eng^e  them  was  made  the  moment 
they  came  in  Mght.  The  leading  ships  were  twenty  minutes  nnder 
fire  before  they  conld  retnra  it ;  but  then  a  few  broadsides  of  shell 
and  grape  drove  the  nnsheltei'ed  foe  from  the  works,  with  the  loss 
of  one  man  in  the  fleet  knocked  overboard  by  the  wind  of  a  ball, 
and  our  Serald  friend  hit  with  a  splinter,  hut  not  harmed.  "  It 
was  what  I  call,"  says  Captain  Farragut,  "  one  of  the  little  ele- 
gancies of  the  profession — a  dash  and  a  victory." 

Round  the  bend  at  noon,  into  full  view  of  the  vast  sweep  of  the 
Ci'escent  City.  What  a  scene!  Fires  along  the  shore  farther  than 
the  eye  could  reach ;  the  river  full  of  burning  vessels ;  the  levee 
hned  with  madmen,  whose  yells  and  defiant  gestures  showed 
plainly  enough  what  kind  of  welcome  awaited  the  new-comera. 
A  fM.nt  cheer  for  the  Union,  it  is  s^d,  rose  from  one  part  of  the 
levee,  answered  by  a  volley  of  pistol-shots  from  the  by-standevs. 
As  the  fleet  dropped  anchor  in  the  stream,  a  thunder-storm  of 
tropical  violence  burst  over  the  city,  which  dissolved  large  masses 
of  the  crowd,  and  probably  reduced,  in  some  degree,  the  frenzy  of 
those  who  remained. 

The  banks,  the  stores,  iill  places  of  business  were  closed  in  the 
city.  The  mayor,  by  formal  proclamation,  had  now  invested  the 
European  Brigade,  under  General  Juge,  "  with  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing over  the  public  tranquillity ;  patrols  of  whom  should  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  obeyed."  General  Juge  and  his  command  saved 
the  city  from  plunder  and  anarchy — ^probably  from  universal  con- 
flagration.   Night  and  day  they  patrolled  the  city;  and  the  gene- 
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ral,  by  personal  entreaty  and  public  proclamation,  induced  some  of 
the  butchers  and  grocers  to  opea  their  shops.  A  fear  of  starvation 
was  added  to  the  other  horroi-s  of  the  time ;  for  tlie  conntry 
people  feared  to  approach  the  city,  and  the  markets  were  alarm- 
iugly  bare  of  provisions.  And  then  the  Confederate  currency — 
would  that  be  of  any  value  under  the  rule  of  the  United  States  ? 
"  It  is  as  good  now  aa  it  ever  has  been,"  said  the  mayor,  in  one  of 
hia  half-dozen  proclamations,  "  and  there  is  no  reaaon'to  reject  it;" 
but  "  those  who  hold  Confederate  currency,  and  wish  to  part  with 
it,  may  have  it  exchanged  for  city  bills,  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety."  Another  proclamation  called  upon  those 
who  had  carried  off  sugar  from  the  levee  to  bring  it  bsick  ;  another 
promised  a  free  market  and  abundant  provisions  on  Monday ; 
another  desired  the  provision  dealers  to  re-open  their  stores ; 
another  urged  the  people  to  be  calm,  and  trust  the  autboritiea  with 
their  welfare  and  their  honor. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  fleet  was  anchored.  The  rain  was  falling  in 
tori'ents,  but  the  crowd  near  the  Custom-House  was  still  dense  and 
fierce,  the  rain  having  melted  away  the  softer  elements.  A  boat 
pat  off  from  the  flag-ship — man-of-war's  boat,  trim  and  tidy,  crew 
in  fresh  tarpaulins  and  clean  shirts,  no  flag  of  truce  flying.  In  the 
stern  sat  three  officers.  Captain  Bailey,  second  in  command  of  the 
fleet.  Lieutenant  Perkins,  his  companion  in  the  errand  upon  which 
he  was  sent,  and  Acting-Master  Morton  in  charge  of  the  boat.  Just 
after  the  boat  put  oS,  a  huge  thing  of  a  ram  Mississippi,  pierced 
for  twenty  guns,  a  kind  of  monster  Mei-rimac,  or  fortified  Noah's 
j\rk,  came  floating  down  the  river  past  the  fleet,  ivrapped  in  flames. 
At  another  time  the  spectacle  would  have  been  duly  honored  by 
the  fleet,  hut  at  that  moment  every  eye  was  upon  Captain  Bailey's 
boat,  neaiing  the  crowd  on  the  levee. 

We  all  remember  the  greeting  bestowed  upon  this  officer.  It 
was  by  no  meana  that  which  a  conquered  city  usually  confers  upon 
the  conqueror.  Deafening  cheers  for  "  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  South ;" 
thundering  groans  for  "  Lincoln  and  his  fleet ;"  sudden  hustling  and 
coUaring  of  two  or  three  men  who  dared  cheer  for  the  "old  flag." 
Captam  Bsuley  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  however,  stepped  on  shore, 
and  annomiced  their  desire  to  see  ,the  mayor  of  the  city.  A  few 
respectable  peraons  in  the  crowd  had  the  courage  to  offer  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  City  Hall,  under  whose  escort  the  officers  started 
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on  their  perilous  journey,  followed  and  suiTounded  by  a  yelling,  in- 
furiated multitude,  regardless  of  the  pouring  rain.  "  No  violence," 
says  a  Ddta  reporter,  "  wae  offered  to  the  officers,  tlioi^h  certain 
persons  who  were  saspeoted  of  favoring  their  flag  and  cawee  were 
set  upon  with  great  fury,  and  roughly  handled.  On  arriving  at  the 
City  Hall,  it  required  the  intei-vention  of  several  citizens  to  prevent 
violence  being  offered  to  the  rash  embassadoi's  of  an  execrated  dy- 
nasty and  government." 

Mayor  Monroe  is  a  gentleman  of  slight  form  and  short  stature ; 
he  was  not  equal  to  the  exceedingly  perplexing  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself.  Supported,  however,  by  the  presence  of  several 
of  the  "  city  fathers,"  as  he  styled  them,  and  aided  by  the  talents 
of  Mr,  Souli5,  he  pei^fbrmed  his  pai-t  in  the  curious  interview  with 
tolerable  dignity.  While  the  colloquy  proceeded,  the  City  Hall 
was  surrounded  by  an  ever  growing  crowd,  whose  cheers  for  Jeff, 
Davis  and  groans  for  "  Abe  Lincoln"  served  as  loud  accompaniment 
to  the  mild  discord  within  the  building.  Captain  Bailey  and  ids 
companion  were  duly  presented  to  the  mayor,  and  courteous  salu- 
tations were  exchanged  between  them. 

"I  have  been  sent,"  said  the  captain,  "by  Captain  Farragut, 
commanding  the  United  States  fleet,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  and  the  elevation  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Custom-Houae,  the  Mint,  the  Post-Offiee,  and  the  City  Hall." 

"I  am  not,"  replied  the  mayor,  "  the  military  commander  of  the 
city.  I  have  no  authority  to  surrender  it,  and  would  not  do  so  if  I 
had.  There  is  a  military  commander  now  in  the  city.  I  will  send 
for  him  to  receive  and  reply  to  your  demand," 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  dispatched  for  General  Lovell, 
who,  though  he  had  sent  off  his  troops,  remained  in  the  town,  a 
train  waiting  with  steam  up  to  convey  him  and  his  staff  to  camp. 

Polite  conversation  ensued  between  the  ofBcera  and  the  gentle- 
men in  the  of&ce  of  the  mayor,  with  fitful  yell  accompaniment  from 
the  outside  crowd.  The  officers  praised  with  wai-m  sincerity  the 
stout  defense  made  by  the  forts,  and  the  headlong  valor  with  which 
the  rebel  fleet  had  hurled  itself  against  the  Union  ships.  Captain 
Bailey  regretted  the  wholesale  destruction  of  property  in  the  city, 
and  said  that  Captain  Farragut  deplored  it  no  less  than  himself. 
To  this  the  mayor  replied,  not  with  the  com-tesy  of  his  monitor, 
Mr.  Soiil^,  that  the  property  being  their  owu,  the  destruction  of  it 
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did  not  conceiii  outsiders.  Captain  Bailey  remarked  that  it  lookeil 
tf  him  like  hiting  off  yoar  nose  to  spite  your  face.  The  mayor  in- 
timated that  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

Cheers  from  the  mob  announced  the  ai-rival  of  General  Lovoll, 
who  soon  entered  the  office.    The  officers  were  presented  to  him. 

"  I  am  General  Lovell,"  said  he,  "  of  the  army  of  the  Confederate 
States,  commanding  this  department," 

Whereupon  he  shook  hands  with  the  Union  officers.  Captain 
Bailey  repeated  the  demand  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  add- 
ing that  he  was  instructed  by  Captain  Fair^ut  to  say,  that  he 
had  come  to  protect  private  property  and  pei'sonal  rights,  and  had 
no  design  to  interfere  with  any  private  rights,  and  especially  not 
with  negi'o  property. 

General  Lovell  replied  that  he  would  not  surrender  the  city, 
nor  allow  it  to  be  snn-endered  ;  that  he  was  overpowered  on  the 
water  by  a  superior  squadron,  bnt  that  he  intended  to  fight  on  land 
as  long  as  he  could  muster  a  soldier ;  he  had  marched  all  of  hia 
armed  men  out  of  the  city;  had  evacuated  it;  and  if  they  desired  to 
shell  the  town,  destroying  women  and  children,  they  coidd  do  so. 
It  was  to  avoid  this  that  he  had  marched  his  troops  beyond  the 
city  limits,  but  a  large  nmnber  even  of  the  women  of  the  city 
had  begged  him  to  remain  and  defend  the  city  even  against  shell- 
ing. He  did  not  think  he  would  be  justified  in  doing  so.  He 
woidd  therefore  retire  and  leave  the  city  authorities  to  pursue  what 
course  they  should  think  jDroper. 

Captain  Bailey  said,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  Captain  Far- 
rout's  thoughts  than  to  shell  a  defenseless  town  filled  with  women 
and  ohiidrea.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  to- 
ward New  Orleans,  and  regretted  extremely  the  destruction  of 
property  that  had  already  occurred. 

"  It  was  done  by  my  authority  sir,"  interrnpted  General  Lovell. 
He  might  have  added  that  his  own  wtton  was  the  first  to  be  fired. 
It  was  then  concluded  that  the  Union  officers  should  retui'n  to 
the  fleet,  and  the  mayor  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  common 
ooundl,  and  report  the  result  to  Captain  Farragut.  Captain  Bailey 
requested  protection  during  their  return  to  the  levee,  the  crowd 
heing  evidently  in  no  mood  to  allow  their  peaceful  departure.  The 
general  detailed  two  of  his  officei-s  to  accompany  them,  and  went 
himself  to  harangue  the  m\iltitude.    Mr.  Soul^  also  addressed  the 
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people,  couneeling  moderation  and  dignity.  The  njival  ofBcers 
meanwhile  were  conducted  to  the  rear  of  the  btiilding,  where  a  car- 
riage was  procured  for  them,  and  they  were  driven  rapidly  to  their 
l)oat.  The  crew  were  infinitely  relieved  by  their  arrival,  for  during 
th(!  long  period  of  their  ahaence,  the  crowd  had  assailed  them  with 
evGiy  epithet  of  ahuee,  to  which  the  only  possible  reply  was  silence. 
The  officers  stepped  on  board,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the  flag- 
ship, the  parting  yell  of  the  mob  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  At  the 
same  time  General  Lovell  was  making  his  way  to  the  cars,  and  was 
seen  in  New  Orleans  no  more. 

Captain  Farragut  was  a  little  amused  and  very  much  puzzled  at 
the  singular  position  in  which  he  found  himself.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done,  however,  until  he  heard  from  the  mayor.  All 
hands  were  tired  out.  New  Orleans,  too,  was  exhausted  with  the 
excitement  of  the  last  three  days.  So,  both  the  fleet  and  the  city 
enjoyed  a  night  more  tranquil  than  either  had  known  for  some 
time.  "  The  city  was  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  a  country  hamlet — 
much  quieter  than  in  ordhiaiy  tim^,"  said  the  Fiaayune  the  next 
morning. 

Aprii  26th,  Saturday,  at  half-past  sis,  a  boat  from  shore  i-eached 
the  flag-ship,  containing  the  mayor's  secretary  and  chief  of  police, 
bearers  of  a  message  from  the  mayor.  The  mayor  said  the  common 
council  would  meet  at  ten  that  morning,  the  result  of  whose  deliber- 
ations should  be  promptly  submitted  to  Captain  Fari'agut.  The 
captain,  not  relishing  the  delay,  still  le^  the  events  of  yesterday, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  recapitulating  those  events,  and  again 
stating  his  determination  to  respect  private  rights.  "I,  therefore, 
demand  of  you,"  said  the  flag-officer,  "  as  its  representative,  the  un- 
qualified surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  emblem  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States  be  hoisted  over  the  City  Hall,  Mint 
and  Custom-House,  by  meridian  this  day,  and  all  flags  and  other 
enihlems  of  sovereignty  other  than  that  of  the  United  Stat^  be 
removed  from  all  the  public  buildings  by  that  hour.  I  particularly 
request  that  you  shaU  exercise  your  authority  to  quell  disturbances, 
restore  order,  and  call  upon  all  the  good  people  of  New  Orleans  to 
return  at  once  to  their  avocations ;  and  I  particularly  demand  that  no 
person  shall  be  molested  in  person  or  propei'ty  for  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty to  their  government.  I  shall  speedily  and  severely  punish  any 
person  or  persons  who  shall  commit  such  entries  aa  were  witnessed 
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yesterday,  of  ai-med  men  firing  upon  helpless  women  and  children 
for  giving  expression  to  their  pleasure  at  witnessing  the  '  old  flag.' " 

This  demand  of  Captain  Farragut,  that  the  enemy  should  them- 
selves hoist  the  "Union  flag,  gave  the  msiyor,  aided  by  Mr.  SoulS,  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  advantageous  reply. 

The  common  council  met  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  Besides 
relating  the  interview  with  Captain  Bailey,  the  mayor  fevored  the 
council  with  his  opinion  npon  the  same.  "  My  own  opinion  is," 
sMd  he,  "  that  as  a  civil  magistrate,  possessed  of  no  military  power, 
I  am  incompetent  to  perform  a  military  act,  such  as  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  a  hoetiie  force ;  that  it  would  he  propej-  to  say,  in  re- 
ply to  a  demand  of  that  chai'acter,  that  we  are  without  military 
protection,  that  the  troops  have  withdrawn  from  the  <aty,  that  we 
are  consequently  incapable  of  making  any  redstance,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  can  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  occupation  of  the  Mint, 
the  Custora-Hotae  and  the  Post-Office ;  that  these  are  the  property 
of  the  Confederate  goverranent;  that  we  have  no  control  over  them; 
and  that  all  acts  involving  a  transfer  of  property  must  be  performed 
by  the  invading  force— by  the  enemy  themselves ;  that  we  yield  to 
physical  force  alone,  and  that  we  maintain  our  aUe^ance  to  the 
Confederate  governtnent.  Beyond  this,  a  due  respect  for  our  dig- 
nity, our  rights,  and  the  flag  of  oar  country,  does  not,  I  think,  per- 
mit us  to  go." 

Upon  receiving  this  message,  the  common  council  nnanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Wlhereas,  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing been  advised  by  the  military  authorities  that  the  city  is  inde- 
fensible, declare  that  no  resistance  wOl  be  made  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States ; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  message  of  iiis 
honor  the  mayor  to  the  common  council,  are  in  perfect  aceordaueo 
ivith  the  sentiments  entertsnoed  by  the  entire  population  of  this 
metropolis  ;  &r\H  that  the  mayor  be  respectfully  requested  to  act  in 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  message." 

While  waiting  for  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  Captain  Farra- 
gut  went  up  the  river,  seven  miles,  to  Carrollton,  where  batteries 
had  been  erected  to  defend  the  city  from  an  attack  from  above. 
He  found  them  deserted,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  gun-carriages 
burning. 
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April  27th,  Sunday.- — An  e^'entful  day;  to  one  unhappy  man,  a 
fatal  day.  The  early  morning  lirought  the  mayor's  reply  to  Cap- 
tain FaiTagut :  "  I  am  no  militaiy  man,  and  possess  no  authority 
beyond  that  of  executing  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  It  would  be  presumptnonB  in  me  to  attempt  to  lead  sii 
army  to  the  field,  if  I  had  one  at  command ;  and  I  know  still  less 
how  to  surrender  an  undefended  place,  held,  as  this  is,  at  the  mercy 
of  your  gunners  and  your  mortars.  To  surrender  such  a  place 
were  an  idle  and  nnmeaiiing  ceremony.  The  <aty  is  yours  by  the 
power  of  brutal  force,  not  by  my  choice  or  the  consent  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  will  be  the  fate  that 
awaits  \ts  here.  As  to  hoisting  any  flag  not  of  our  own  adoption 
and  allegiance,  let  me  aay  to  yon  that  the  man  lives  not  in  our 
midst  whose  hand  and  heart  would  not  be  paralyzed  at  the  mere 
thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor  could  I  find  in  my  entire  constituency 
so  desperate  and  wretched  a  renegade  as  would  dare  to  profane 
with  his  hand  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations."  With  more 
of  similar  purport.  The  substance  of  the  mayor's  meaning  seemed 
to  be :  "  Come  on  shore  and  hoist  what  flags  you  please.  Don't 
aak  us  to  do  your  flag-raising,"  A  rather  good  reply — ^in  the  anb- 
stance  of  it.  Slightly  impudent,  perhaps  ;  hat  men  who  are  talk- 
ing fi'om  behind  a  bulwark  of  fifty  thousand  women  and  ebitdren, 
cmi  be  impudent  if  they  please. 

The  commander  of  the  fleet  refused  to  confer  farther  with  the 
mayor ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  flag-hoisting,  detei-mined  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  Captain  Morris,  of  the  Pensacola,  the  ship  that 
lay  off  the  Mint,  was  ordered  to  send  a  party  ashore,  and  hoist  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  upon  that  edifice.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  stars  and  stripes  floated  over  it  once  more.  The  officer 
commanding  the  party  warned  the  by-standers  that  the  guns  of  the 
Pensacola  wonld  certainly  open  fire  upon  the  building  if  any  one 
should  be  seen  molesting  the  flag.  Without  leaving  a  guard  to 
protect  it,  he  returned  to  his  ship,  and  the  howitzers  in  the  main- 
top of  the  Pensacola,  loaded  with  grape,  were  aimed  at  the  flag- 
stafi^  and  the  guard  ordered  to  fire  the  moment  any  one  shordd 
attempt  to  haul  down  the  flag.  I  think  it  y/&a  an  error  to  leave 
the  flag  unprotected.  A  company  of  marines  could  have  kept  the 
mob  at  bay ;  would  have  prevented  the  shameful  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed. 
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At  eleven  o'clock,  the  crewa  of  all  tlie  ships  were  assemhled 
CD  deck  foi'  prayers:  "to  render  thanks,"  as  the  order  ran,  "to 
Almighty  God  for  His  great  goodness  and  mercy  in  permitting  us 
to  pass  through  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  with  so  little  loss 
of  life  and  hlood."  As  the  clouds  threatened  rsun,  the  gunner  of 
the  Pensa«o]a,  just  before  taldng  his  place  for  the  ceremony, 
removed  from  the  gtms  the  "  wafers"  by  which  they  are  discharged. 
One  look-out  man  was  left  in  the  main-top,  who  held  the  strings  of 
the  howifciers  in  his  hand,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  flagstaff 
of  the  Mint.  The  solemn  service  proceeded  for  twenty  minutes, 
with  such  emotions  on  the  part  of  those  brave  men  as  may  be  ima-- 
gined,  not  related. 

A  discharge  from  the  howitzers  overhead,  startled  the  crew  from 
their  devotions  I  They  rushed  to  quarters.  Every  eye  sought  the 
flag-staff  of  the  Mint.  Four  men  were  seen  on  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, who  tore  down  the  flag,  hurried  away  with  it,  and  disappeared. 
Without  orders,  by  an  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  cords  of  the 
guns  ^  along  the  broadside  were  snatched  at  by  eager  hands. 
Nothing  hut  the  chance  removal  of  the  wafers  saved  the  city  from  a 
fearful  scene  of  destruction  and  slaughter.  The  exasperation  of 
the  fleet  at  this  audacious  act,  was  such  that,  at  the  moment,  an 
order  to  shell  the  town  would  have  seemed  a  natural  and  proper 

New  Orleans  hailed  it  with  vociferous  acclamations.  "The  names 
of  the  party,"  ssud  the  J'ioayune  of  the  next  morning,  "  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  gallantly  tearing  down  the  flag  that  had 
been  surreptitiously  hoisted,  we  learn,  ai-e  "W.  E.  Mumford,  who 
cut  it  loose  from  the  fiag-staff  amid  the  shower  of  grape,  Lieuten- 
aot  N.  Holmes,  Sergeant  Burns  and  James  Reed.  They  deserve 
great  credit  for  their  patriotic  act.  New  Orleans,  m  this  hour 
of  adversity,  by  the  cahn  dignity  she  displays  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  by  the  proof  she  gives  of  hei-  unfiuiching  deter- 
mination to  sustain  to  the  uttermost  the  righteous  cause  for 
which  she  has  done  so  much  and  made  such  great  sacrifices, 
by  her  serene  endurance  undismayed  of  the  evil  which  afflicts 
her,  and  her  abiding  confidence  in  the  not  distant  coming  of 
better  and  brighter  days — of  speedy  deliverance  from  the  ene- 
my's toils — is  showing  a  bright  example  to  her  sister  cities,  and 
proving  herself,  in   all  respects,  worthy  of  the  proud  position 
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she  hsis  achieved.     We  glory  in  being  a  citizen  of  thi'i  great  me- 
tropolis." 

"  Calm  dignity  1"  quotha?  The  four  men  having  secnred  their 
prize,  trdled  it  in  the  mud  of  the  streets  amid  the  yella  of  the  iaoh; 
mounted  with  it  upon  a  furniture  car  and  paraded  it  ahout  the  city 
with  flfe  and  drum ;  tore  it,  at  last,  into  shreds,  and  distribnted  the 
pieces  among  the  crowd.  Saoh  was  the  calm  dignity  of  New  Or- 
leans. Such  the  valor  of  ruffians  protected  by  a  rampart  of  fifty 
thousand  women  and  childi'en. 

Captain  Farragnt  was  equally  indignant  and  embarrassed.  Sel- 
dom has  a  naval  commander  found  himself  in  a  position  so  beset 
with  contradictions — defied  and  insnlted  by  a  town  that  lay  at  his 
mercy.  A  few  hours  after  these  events,  Greneral  Butler  arrived  to 
share  the  exasperation  of  the  fleet  and  join  in  the  counsels  of  its 
chief.  He  advised  the  captain  to  threaten  the  city  with  bom- 
bardment, and  to  order  away  the  women  and  children.  Captain 
Farragnt,  in  part,  adopted  the  measure,  and  sent  a  communication 
to  the  mayor  warning  him  of  the  peinl  which  the  dty  inonn'ed  by 
such  scenes  as  those  of  Sunday  morning.  He  informed  him  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  fiom  the  fleet  a  destructive  fire,  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  men.  "  The  election  is  with  you,"  he  con- 
cluded, "but  it  becomes  my  dnty  to  notify  you  to  remove  the 
women  and  children  from  the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  if  I 
have  rightly  trndersCood  y<mr  determination."  The  authorities  of 
the  city  chose  to  interpret  this  note  as  a  foi-mal  amiouncement  of  a 
bombardment  at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period.  So,  at  least, 
they  represented  it  to  Captain  De  Clonet,  commanding  a  French 
man  of  war  which  had  just  andved  before  the  city.  That  officer 
thought  it  his  duty  to  demand  a  longer  time  for  the  removal  of  the 
women  and  children.  "Sent  by  my  government,"  he  wrote  to 
Capt^  Farragut,  "  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  are  here  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  I  regret  to 
learn  at  this  moment  that  you  have  accorded  a  delay  of  forty-eight 
hours  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  women  and  cMIdren. 
I  venture  to  observe  to  you  that  this  short  delay  is  ridiculous ;  and, 
in  the  name  of  my  government,  I  oppose  it.  If  it  is  your  resolu- 
tion to  bombard  the  dty,  do  it;  but  I  wish  to  state  that  you  will 
have  to  account  for  the  barbarous  act  to  the  power  which  I  repre- 
sent.    In  any  event,  I  demand  sixty  days  for  the  evacuation." 
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Captain  Farr^ut  and  tteneral  Butler  had  visited  Captain  De 
Clouet  on  his  amva],  and  liad  received  from  him  polite  congratshi- 
tions  upon  the  success  of  the  expedition.  It  was  no  feult  of  his 
that  Captain  Fair^ut's  notification  was  so  egregiously  misunder- 
stood. 

General  Butler  meanwhile  perceiving  that  light-draft  steamers 
were  not  to  he  had,  and  that  nothing  effectual  could  he  done  with- 
out landing  a  force  m  the  city,  hastened  down  the  river  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  with  aueh  means  as  he  could  command. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  had  the  Batiefaction  of  receiving  the 
spy,  engaged  at  Washington  many  weeks  before,  who  had  escaped 
in  the  confasion,  and  brought  full  details  of  the  condition  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Summers,  too,  once  recorder  of  New  Orleans,  fled  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  from  the  violence  of  a  mob  in  whose  hearing 
lie  had  declared  Ms  attachment  to  the  TTnion.  A  lady,  also,  came 
off,  and  delivered  a  paper  of  intelligence  and  congratulation. 

On  his  way  down  the  river,  General  Butler  met  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  and  had  the  pleasure,  on  the  28th,  of 
walking  over  tbem  with  Captain  Porter  among  the  joyM  troops. 
Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  to 
command  the  garrison,  and  Lieutenant  Weitzel  began  forthwith  to 
put  the  forts  in  repair.  All  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  ordered  up  the 
river  with  the  utmost  speed.  General  Phelps  was  already  at  the 
forts,  and  the  transports  from  Sable  Island  w^ere  making  their  way 
under  General  "Williams  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  which  reached  the  fleet 
on  Monday,  relieved  Captain  Farragut  from  embarrassment.  He 
could  now  afford  to  wait,  if  New  Orleans  could,  though  the  fleet 
still  beheld  with  impatience  the  fiauuiings  of  the  rebel  flags.  Gen- 
oral  Duncan,  that  day,  harangued  the  crowd  upon  the  levee,  declar- 
ing, "  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  that  nothing  but  the  mutiny  of  part 
of  his  command  could  have  mduced  him  to  sniTender,  But  for 
that,  he  could  and  would  have  held  out  for  months.  "  He  cried 
like  a  child,"  says  one  report.  The  tone  of  the  authorities  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  lowered  by  the  news.  They  dared  not  fonnally 
disclaim  the  exploit  of  Mmnford  and  his  comrades  ;  but  Captain 
Farragut  was  privately  assured  that  the  removal  of  the  flag  from 
the  Mint  was  the  unauthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals.  On  the 
29th,  Captain  Bell,  with  a  hundred  marines,  landed  on  the  levee, 
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marched  into  the  city,  hanled  iown  the  Confederate  flag  from  the 
Mint  and  Custom-IIouse,  and  hoisted  in  its  stead  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  Captain  Bell  locked  the  Cuetom-House  and  took  the 
keys  to  his  ship.  These  flags  remained,  though  the  marines  were 
■withdraTsm  before  evening. 

The  work  of  the  European  Brigade  was  approaching  a  condn- 
sion.  The  portion  of  it  called  the  British  Guard,  composed  of  on- 
naturalized  Englishmen — unnatural  Englishmen,  rather — votfld  at 
their  armory,  a  day  or  two  after,' to  send  their  weapons,  accouter- 
ments  and  unifoi-ms  to  General  Beanregard'e  anny,  as  a  slight  token 
of  their  afi'ection  for  the  Confederate  States.  Some  of  these  "  neu- 
tral" gentlemen  had  occasion  to  regret  this  step  before  the  month 
of  May  was  ended. 

There  was  a  general  coming  up  the  river,  who  had  the  peculiar- 
ity of  feeling  toward  the  rebellion  that  the  rebel  leadera  felt  toward 
the  government  they  had  betrayed.  He  hated  it.  He  meant  to  do 
his  part  toward  putting  it  down  by  the  strong  hand,  not  conciliating 
it  by  insincere  palaver.  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
this  peculiarity,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  General 
Butler's  administration.  Consider  always  that  hi^  attachment  to 
the  Union  and  the  flag  was  of  the  same  iatenee  and  nncompro- 
mising  nature,  aa  the  devotion  of  South  Carolinians  to  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  His  was  indeed  a  nobler  devotion,  but  in  mere 
warmth  and  entireness,  it  resembled  the  zeal  of  secessionists.  He 
meant  well  to  the  people  of  Louisiana ;  he  did  well  by  them ;  but 
it  was  his  immovable  resolve  that  the  ruling  power  in  Louisiana 
henceforth  should  be  the  United  States,  which  had  bought,  de- 
fended, protected,  and  enriched  it.  Think  what  secessionists  would 
have  done  in  New  Orleans,  if  it  had  remained  true  to  the  Union, 
and  fallen  into  their  hands  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Tfictt 
General  Butler  did ;  only,  with  exactest  justice,  with  ideal  purity ; 
employing  all  right  methods  of  conciliation;  rigorous  only  to  secure 
the  main  object — the  absolute,  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LANDING  IN  NEW  OELKANS. 


The  troops  had  a  joyful  tiip  up  the  nvei  ^lutng  the  \  ilant 
sugar-fields,  weleomed,  as  the  fleet  hal  been  by  cijer  nt,  net,  oe<( 
The  transport  Mississippi,  with  hei  old  ccmplement  <.f  fourteen 
hundred  men,  and  Mrs,  Butlet  on  the  quaitei  deck  hove  in  sight 
of  the  forts  at  sunset  on  the  last  div  ot  Apnl  The  torts  were  cov 
ered  aU  over  with  blRe-coated  soldiers  who  i  ause  i  m  their  m^v  eiti 
tures  to  cheer  the  ai-riving  ressels  and,  especially  the  Lady  who 
had  borae  them  company  in  «o  many  peiile,  It  wa'5  an  immited 
and  glorious  scene,  Ulumined  by  the  setting  sun  one  of  those  m 
toxicating  moments  which  repay  aoldieia  for  months  of  fitig  le 
and  wailing.  The  general  oime  on  boiid  an  I  it  midnight  the 
transport  steamers  started  for  the  city.  At  noon  on  the  1st  of  May, 
the  Mississippi  lay  alongside  the  levee  at  Kew  Orleans. 

A  crowd  rapidly  gathered ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  as  turbulent 
or  noisy  as  that  which  had  howled  at  Captain  BaUey  five  days  be- 
fore. .  There  were  women  among  them,  many  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  nurses  carrying  children.  Mulatto  women  with  baskets  of  cakes 
and  oranges  were  also  seen.  Voices  were  frequently  heard  calling 
for  "  Picayune  Butler,"  who  was  requested  to  "  show  himself^"  and 
"  come  ashore."  The  general,  who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  requested 
Major  Strong  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  bands  could  play  the  lively 
melody  to  which  the  mob  had  called  his  attention.  TJnluckUy, 
none  of  the  bandmasters  possessed  the  music ;  so  the  general  was 
obliged  to  forego  his  joke,  and  fall  back  upon  Yankee  Doodle  and 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Others  of  the  crowd  cried;  "Yoa'U 
never  see  home  again."  "  Tellow  Jack  will  have  you  before  long." 
"  Halloo,  epaulets,  lend  us  a  picayune."  With  divers  other  remarks 
of  a  chafing  nature,  alternating  with  maledictions. 

General  Butler  waited  upon  Captain  Farragut,  and  heard  a  nar- 
rative of  recent  events.  The  general  announced  his  detfei-mination 
to  land  forthwith,  and  Captain  Farragut  notified  the  mayor  of  this 
resolve ;  adding  that  he  should  hold  no  farther  correspondence  with 
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the  authoiitics  of  New  OrleanB,  but  gladly  yielded  the  dtuatioii  to 
the  commander  of  the  army.  Eetummg  to  the  Mississippi,  General 
Butler  directed  the  immediate  disembarkation  of  the  troops,*  and 
the  operation  began  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  com- 
pany of  the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts  landed  on  the  extensive  plat- 
form raised  above  the  levee  ftr  the  convenient  loading  of  cotton, 
and,  forming  a  line,  slowly  pressed  back  the  crowd,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  until  spaoe  enough  was  obtained  for  the  regiments  to 
form.  'WTien  the  Thirty-first  had  all  landed,  they  marched  down 
the  cotton  platform  to  the  levee,  and  along  the  levee  to  De  Lord 
street,  where  they  halted.  The  Fourth  Wisconsin  was  then  dis- 
embarked, after  which  the  procession  was  formed  in  the  order  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  as  pioneer  and  guide,  marched  Lieutenant  Henry  Weigel, 
of  Baltimore,  aid  to  the  general,  who  was  familiar  with  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  now  rose  irom  a  sick  bed  to  claim  the  fulfillment 
of  General  Butler's  promise  that  he,  and  he  only,  should  guide  the 
troops  to  the  Custom-House. 

Next,  the  drum-corps  of  the  Thirty-firet  Massachusetts.  Behind 
these.  General  Batler  and  his  staff  on  foot,  no  horses  having  yet 
been  iandcd,  a  file  of  the  Thirty-first  marching  on  each  side  of 
them.  Then  Captain  Everett's  battery  of  artillery,  with  whom 
mai'ched  Captain' Kensel,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  expedition.  The 
Thirty-first  followed,  imder  Colonel  0.  P.  Gooding.  Next,  General 
Williams  and  his  staf^  preceded  by  the  fine  band  of  the  Fourth 
Wisconsin,  and  followed  by  that  regiment  under  Colonel  Paine. 
The  same  orders  were  given  as  on  the  march  into  Baltimore :  si- 
lence; no  notice  to  be  taken  of  mere  words;  if  a  shot  were  flred 
from  a  house,  halt,  arrest  inmates,  destroy  bonse ;  if  fired  upon  from 
the  crowd,  arrest  the  man  if  possible,  but  not  firo  into  the  crowd 
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unless  absolutely  necessary  for  eelf-dofenee,  and  tlien  not  without 
orders. 

At  five  the  procession  moved,  to  the  music  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  The  crowd  surged  along  the  pavements  on  each  side  of 
the  troops,  struggling  chiefly  to  get  a  s^ht  of  the  general ;  crying 
out :  "  Where  is  the  d — d  rascal  f "  "  There  he  goes,  G — d  d — n 
him!"  "Iseethed — d  old  villain!"  To  which  wereadded  such 
outcries,  as  " Shiloh,"  "Bull  Run,"  "Hurrah  for  Beauregard;" 
"  Go  home,  you  d- — d  Yankees."  From  some  windows,  a  mild  hiss 
was  bestowed  upon  the  ti-oops,  who  marched  steadily  on,  looting 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  The  general,  not  having 
a  musical  ear,  was  observed  to  be  chiefly  anxions  upon  the  point 
of  keeping  step  to  the  music — a  feat  that  had  never  become  easy 
to  him,  often  ae  he  had  attempted  it  in  the  streets  of  Lowell.  And 
so  they  marched ;  along  the  levee  to  Poydras  street ;  Poydras 
street  to  St.  Charles  sti-eet ;  past  the  famous  hotel,  closed  and  de- 
serted now,  though  alive  with  five  himdred  inmates  three  days  bo- 
fore;  along  St.  Charles  street  to  Canal  street  and  the  Custom- 
House — that  vast,  unfinished,  roofless  structure,  upon  which  the 
TJnited  States  had  expended  so  many  millions,  one  Beauregard 
being  en^neer. 

The  troops  surrounded  tlie  edifice ;  Captain  Kensel  posted  his 
artiUevy,  so  as  to  command  the  adjacent  streets ;  and  the  general 
ordered  the  Thirty-first  to  enter  and  occupy  the  building.  But 
Captain  Bell  had  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 
The  door  was  forced,  therefore,  and  by  six  o'clock,  the  Thirty-first 
was  lodged  in  the  second  story,  making  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing meal.  Strong  guards  were  posted  at  all  needful  points.  The 
general  and  his  staff  then  returned  to  the  levee,  and  went  on  board 
the  Mi^iesippi  for  the  night.  The  Twelfth  Connecticut,  Colonel 
Deming,  bivouacked  upon  the  levee  near  the  ship,  happy  to  lie  down 
once  more  under  the  stars,  after  being  so  long  huddled  in  a  trans- 
port ship.  The  evening  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  city  was 
again  as  still  as  a  country  hamlet.  General  Phelps  came  on  shore 
at  twilight,  and  walked  about  the  city  unattended  and  unmolested. 
Kay,  he  reported  that  the  people  whom  he  had  spoken  to,  answered 
his  inquiriM  with  politeness,  despite  his  uniform.  "You  didn't 
mention  your  name;  did  you,  General?"  asked  an  ofBcer.  "No," 
replied  he,  laughing;  "1:0  one  aslted  it." 
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That  evening,  General  Bntler  having  ptit  the  finishing  tonches  to 
his  proclamation,  sent  two  officers  of  liia  staff  to  the  office  of  the 
Tfup,  DeUa^  to  get  it  printed  as  a  hand-bill.  He  forbore  to  de- 
mand its  insertion  in  the  paper,  unwilling  to  hring  upon  any  one 
establishment  the  odimn  that  its  insertion  could  not  but  excite..  In 
all  ways,  he  was  for  trying  the  aitaviter  in  moSo,  before  resort- 
ing to  the  fortiter  in  re.  The  officers  reached  the  office  at  ten, 
after  the  proprietor  and  editors  had  gone  home.  The  foreman  in 
charge  replied,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  the  document 
could  not  be  printed.  The  officers  returned  to  the  ship,  repoi-ted, 
and  received  farther  ordera.  At  eight  the  nest  morning,  the  same 
officers  were  again  at  the  office  of  the  Ihie  Delta,  where  they 
found  the  chief  proprietor,  and  repeated  their  request, 

IT'o;  the  TVue  Delta  office  could  not  think  of  printing  General 
Butler's  proclamation. 

The  officers  quietly  intimated  that,  in  that  case,  they  would  be 
under  the  painftd  necessity  of  sdmig  the  office,  and  using  the  ma^ 
terials  therein  for  the  purpose  of  printing  it.  The  proprietor  ob- 
jected. He  said  that  the  selection  of  his  establishment  for  the 
printing  of  such  a  manuscript,  was  invidious  and  unjust;  it  looked 
as  if  the  design  was  to  make  him  and  his  colleagues  obnoxious  and 
loathsome  to  their  fellow-citizens.  "  I  can  not  resist,"  said  he, "  the 
seizure  of  the  office,  but,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  it  be  used 
for  the  pui-pose  designated,  with  my  approval  or  consent." 

The  officers  bowed  and  retired.  After  two  hours'  absence,  they 
returned  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  armed  and  equipped,  who  drew  up 
before  the  building.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  entered  the  printing- 
office,  where  they  laid  aside  their  weapons  of  war,  and  took  up  the 
peaceful  implements  of  their  ti-ade.  The  proclamation  was  soon  in 
type,  and  a  few  copies  printed ;  enough  for  the  general's  immediate 
pui-pose.  The  proprietor  himself  testified,  in  the  paper  of  the  next 
day,  that  the  troops  effected  their  purpose  and  retired,  "  without 
offering  any  offense  in  language  or  behavior,  or  manifesting  the 
least  desire  to  interfere  with  the  regvilar  business  of  the  office,  or  to 
injm-e  or  derange  its  property,"  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  could 
have  rcfi-ained  from  other  comment.  But  he  did  not.  He  added : 
"  As  this  first  step  of  the  conunander  of  the  federal  troops  in  pos- 
of  this  city  is  indicative  of  a  determination,  on  his  part,  to 
to  a  supervision  utterly  subversive  of  the  character  of 
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s  patriotism  wLicii  the  Tnte  Delta,  has  ever  maintained,  wc 
■will  promise  this  much,  and  we  will  perform  it,  namely,  to  suspend 
our  publication,  even  if  our  last  crust  be  sacrificed  by  the  act,  rather 
than  molt  ono  feather  of  that  independence  which,  in  presence  of 
every  discouragement  and  danger,  we  have  ever  made  oui'  honest 
boast.  We  have  no  favors  to  ask ;  we  have  never  asked  or  desired 
any  from  any  party;  and  we  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
fortunes  of  our  adopted  Louisiana." 

General  Butler  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  True  Delta  until 
farther  orders.  The  propiietoi-s,  however,  yielded  to  the  inevitii- 
ble,  promised  compliance  with  the  general's  requisitions,  and  ob- 
tained, on  the  next  day,  permiasion  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
paper.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  6th  of  May,  that  the  procla- 
mation appeared  in  its  columns.  The  other  newspapers  took  the 
hint,  and  exhibited,  in  their  comments  upon  passing  events,  a  blend- 
ing of  the  politic  with  the  audacious  that  was  ingenious  and  amas- 
ing,  but  not  always  ingenious  enough,  as  General  Butler  occasionally 
reminded  them.  Editing  a  secession  newspaper  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  next  eight  months,  was  an  aflMr  which  could  be  de- 
scribed aa  "  ticklish ;"  rather  more  so,  than  conducting  a  journal  in 
tbe  Mew  Orleans  interest,  under  the  nose  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 

The  second  day  of  the  occupation  of  tlie  city  w£^  crowded  with 
events  of  the  high^t  interest. 

The  landing  of  the  troops  was  resimied  with  the  dawn.  Colonel 
Deming  encamped  his  fine  regiment  in  Lafayette  Square  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall.  Other  regiments  were  posted  in  convenient  locali- 
ties. Troops  were  landed  in  Algiera  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the 
river,  and  the  r^lroad  terminating  there  was  seized,  with  its  cars 
and  bvuldings.  General  Phelps  went  up  the  river  several  miles  in 
the  Saxon  to  reoonnoiter,  and  select  a  sit^  for  a  camp  above  the 
city.  Captain  Everett  was  busy  extracting  the  spikes  from  the 
cannon  lying  about  the  Custom-House,  and  preparing  to  mount  some 
of  them  in  it  and  upon  it.  He  east  an  inquiring  and  interested  eye 
upon  the  ^ht  hundred  bells — eburch  bells,  school  bells,  plantation 
bells,  hand  bells,  cow  bells — which  had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans 
upon  General  Beam-egard's  requisition ;  some  of  which  now  call  the 
children  of  New  England  to  school;  others,  faotoiy  gii'Is  to  their 
labor ;  others,  i-m-ai  congregations  to  church ;  for  they  were  all  sold 
at  auction,  sent  to  the  North,  and  distribated  over  the  country. 
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The  quartermaslor  to  the  expedition  had  a  world  of  trouble  with 
the  draymen  of  the  city,  li'hom  he  needed  for  trauspoi'ting  the  tents 
and  baggage.  Not  one  of  them  dared,  not  many  of  them  wished, 
to  serve  him.  He  was  obliged  to  compel  their  assistance  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol.  Everything  seized  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  on 
this  day  and  on  all  days,  was  either  paid  for  when  taken,  or  a  re- 
ceipt given  therefor  which  was  equivalent  to  gold.  Tlio  behavior 
of  the  troops  was  faidtlesa.  Mb  resident  of  New  Orleans  was 
harmed  or  insulted.  None  complained  of  harm  or  insult.  A  stran- 
ger would  have  supposed,  from  the  quiet  demeanor  of  the  troof« 
and  the  arrogant  air  of  the  people,  that  the  soldiers  were  prisoners 
in  an  enemy's  town,  not  conquerors  in  a  captured  one.  For  the 
most  part,  the  troops  held  no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  was,  indeed,  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  a  resident  of  the 
city  to  speak  to  an  old  friend,  if  that  liiend  wore  the  uniform  of 
the  United  StatM.  Major  Bell  mentions  that  he  met  several  old 
acquaintances  about  the  city,  but  they  either  gave  him  the  cut  di- 
rect, or  else  bestowed  a  hurried,  furtive  salutation,  and  passed  rap- 
idly on.  Another  ofScer  reports  that  on  accosting  an  acquaintance, 
the  gentleman  SMd,  in  an  anxious  undertone,  "  Don't  speak  to  me, 
or  I  shall  have  my  head  blown  off." 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  expedition,  bat  not  in  uniform,* 
tells  me  that  he  strolled  into  a  market  that  morning,  and  bought  a 
cup  of  coffee,  for  which  he  gave  a  gold  dollar,  and  received  in  change 
nineteen  dirty  car-tickets,  part  of  the  established  currency  of  the  city. 

Quarters  were  requii'ed  for  the  commanding  general  and  his 
staiF.  What  could  they  he  but  the  St.  Chai'lea  hotel,  vacated  five 
days  before  by  General  Lovell?  Bfajor  Strong,  Colonel  French, 
and  Major  Bell,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Glenn,  formerly  a  resident  of 
New  Orleans,  were  dispatched,  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  the 
jireliminary  arrangements.  Tliey  found  the  building  closed.  Going 
round  to  the  ladies'  entrance  they  gained  admission  to  the  famous 
rotunda— bar-room  and  slavemart,  scene  of  countless  "  difficulties" 
and  ohivahnc  assassinations.  There  they  met  a  son  of  one  of  the 
proprietors,  to  whom  they  stated  their  wishes.  He  rephed,  that 
both  the  proprietors  were  absent ;  and  as  to  his  giving  up  the  hotel 
to  General  Butler,  his  head  would  be  shot  off  before  he  could  reach 
the  next  coi'ner  if  he  should  do  it.    He  declared  that  waiters  would 

•  Mr.  Samnei  T.  Glanri,  afterward  clerk  of  Uia  provost-court 


not  dave  to  wait  upon  tliem,  nor  cooks  to  coot  foi-  them,  lior  porters 
to  carry  for  them.  Moreover,  there  were  no  provisions  to  he  had 
in  the  market ;  he  did  not  see  what  could  be  got  for  them  beyond 
army  rations.  These  ohjecfione  were  offered  by  the  yonng  gentle- 
man with  the  utmost  politeness  of  manner.  Major  Strong  observed, 
with  equal  suavity,  that  he  need  give  himself  no  concern  with 
regard  to  giving  up  the  hotel.  In  the  name  of  General  Butler,  they 
would  venture  to  take  it.  And  as  to  the  lack  of  proviaons,  they 
were  used  to  army  rations,  had  found  them  sufficient,  and  could 
make  them  do  for  an  indefinite  pei-iod.  With  regard  to  waiters  aaid 
cooks,  the  army  of  occupation  were  chiefly  men  of  the  Yankee  per- 
suasion, who  were  accustomed  to  wait  on  themselves,  and  could  do  a 
little  of  everything,  from  cooking  upward.  The  young  gentleman 
had.  nothing  favthSr  to  offer,  and  so  the  St.  Charles  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  ai-my.  The  general  arrived  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  estabUshed  his  office  in  oae  of  the  ladies'  parloi's. 
Mi-s.  Butler  still  remained  on  board  the  Mississippi. 

The  three  officers  and  Mr.  Glenn  next  proceeded  to  the  City 
Hall,  in  search  of  the  mayor.  They  found  that  public  functionary, 
after  some  delay.  They  informed  lum,  with  all  possible  courtesy, 
that  General  Butler,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  had 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  where  he 
would  be  happy  to  confer  with  the  mayor  and  council  of  New 
Orleans,  at  two  o'clock  on  that  day.  The  reply  of  the  mayor  was 
to  the  effect,  that  his  place  of  business  was  at  the  City  Hail,  whevo 
any  gentleman  who  had  business  witli  him  could  see  him  during 
office  hours.  Colonel  French  pohtely  intimated  that  that  was  not 
an  answer  likely  to  satisfy  the  commanding  general,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  mayor,  on  reflection,  would  not  complicate  a  state 
of  affairs,  already  embarrassing  enough,  by  raising  questions  of  eti- 
quette. General  Butler  was  well  disposed  towai'd  New  Orleans 
and  its  authorities ;  he  merely  desired  to  come  to  a  clear  nnder- 
standing  with  them  as  to  the  ftttm'e  government  of  the  city.  The 
officers  retired.  The  mayor,  upon  reflection,  concluded  to  w^t  upon 
the  general.  At  two  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Mi-.  Soul4  and  a 
considerable  party  of  friends,  highly  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
city,  he  sat  iace  to  iace  with  Genertj  Butler  in  the  ladies'  parlor  of 
the  St,  Charles. 

The  interview  was  destined  to  be  interruptj3i:l  and  abortive.     The 
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eeiaure  of  the  St.  Charles  hotel  appeared  to  have  retindled  the  paa- 
sioTia  of  the  populace,  who  Burrounded  the  building  in  a  dense  mass, 
filling  all  the  open  space  adjacent.  A  cannon  was  posted  at  each 
of  the  corners  of  the  building ;  a  regiment  surrounded  it ;  and  the 
brave  General  Williams  was  iu  command.  But  it  seemed  as  if  the 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  troops,  since  the  landing  of  the  evemng  be- 
fore, had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  mob,  who  grew  fiercer,  louder 
and  bolder,  as  the  day  wore  on.  Tbe  mayor  and  his  party  had  not 
been  long  in  the  presence  of  General  Butler,  when  an  aide-de-camp 
rushed  in  and  said : 

"  General  Williams  ordera  me  to  say,  that  he  fears  he  will  not  be 
able  to  control  the  mob." 

General  Biitler,  in  Ms  sereneet  mamier,  replied : 

"  Give  my  compliments  to  General  Williams,  and  tell  him,  if  he 
finds  he  can  not  control  tbe  mob,  to  open  upon  them  witb  artil- 

The  mayor  and  his  friends  sprang  to  their  feet  in  consternation. 

"  Don't  do  that,  general !"  exclaimed  the  mayor. 

"  Wby  not,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  general.  "The  mob  must  be 
controlled.    We  can't  have  a  disturbance  in  the  street." 

"  Shall  I  go  oat  and  speak  to  the  people  ?"  asked  the  mayor. 

"  Anything  you  please,  gentlemen,"  replied  General  Butler.  "  I 
only  insist  that  order  be  maintained  in  tbe  public  streets." 

The  mayor  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  crowd;  and,  as 
their  remarks  were  enforced  by  the  rumor  of  General  Butler's  ol- 
der, there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  tbe  stoi-m.  The  crowd  remained, 
however ;  vast,  fierce  and  sullen. 

The  interview  having  been  resumed,  the  mayor  was  proceeding 
to  descant,  in  the  high-flown  rhetoric  of  the  South,  upon  Genei  d 
Butler's  former  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  'ioutliem  states  The 
South  had  looked  upon  him  as  its  special  friend  and  champion,  etc 
"  Stop,  air,"  said  the  general.  "  Let  me  set  you  right  on  that 
point  at  once.  I  was  always  a  fiiend  of  soutbem  nghts,  but  in 
enemy  of  eoathera  wrongs." 

The  conversation  was  going  on  in  an  amicable  stiam,  when 
another  aid  entered  the  apartment,  Lieutenant  Kmsman,  of  General 
Butler's  staff,  who  requested  a  word  with  the  gential 
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not  the  transport  ateamer),  he  was  accosted  by  Judge  Summers, 
v,-ho  had  sought  refuge  on  "board  the  ship,  as  we  have  before  related. 
The  unhappy  judge,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to  tlie  city,  requested 
Lieutenant  Kinsman  to  take  him  on  shore,  and  give  hhn  adequate 
protection  against  the  mob,  who,  he  said,  would  tear  him  !imb  from 
limb,  if  they  should  catch  him  alone.  The  lieutenant,  who  had  left 
the  city  perfectly  quiet,  was  disposed  to  mate  light  of  the  danger; 
but  said  he  coiild  go  on  shore  with  him  if  he  chose,  and  he  would 
endeavor  to  get  him  safe  to  the  St.  Charles.  On  reaching  the  ievee. 
Lieutenant  Kinsmaa  impressed  a  hack  into  his  service,  and  the  two 
paBsengere  were  stai-ted  for  the  hotel.  Unluckily,  the  ex-recorder 
K  a  man  of  gigantic  stature— -six  feet  five,  and  of  coiTespondiug 
magnitude ;  a  man  of  such  pronounced  peculiarity  of  appearance, 
that  even  if  he  had  never  sat  on  the  bench  and  thus  become  famjliai' 
to  the  eyes  of  scoundrels,  be  must  have  been  known  by  sight  to  all 
who  frequented  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  was  instantly  recog- 
nized. A  crowd  gathered  round  the  carnage,  hooting,  yelling,  curs- 
uig ;  new  hundreds  rushing  in  from  every  street ;  for  all  the  men  in 
the  city  were  idle  and  abroad.  Several  times  the  carriage  came  to 
a  stand;  but  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  pktol  in  hand,  ordered  the  driver 
to  go  on,  and  kept  him  to  his  work,  until  they  reached  the  troops 
guarding  the  hotel,  where  both  succeeded  in  alighting  and  entering 
the  building  unharmed. 

Judge  Summers  was  thoroughly  unnerved,  as  most  men  would 
have  been  in  the  same  circumstances.  A  mob  is  of  ail  wild  beasts 
the  most  cowai'diy,  the  most  easily  managed  by  a  man  that  is  un- 
Boarable  by  phantoms.  The  mob  that  attacked  the  Tribune  office, 
\ast  July,  was  scattered  by  the  report  of  one  pistol.  I  saw  it  done. 
Never  have  I  seen  the  square  in  fi-ont  of  the  building  so  bare  of 
people  as  it  was  in  ten  seconds  after  that  sobtaiy  pistol  was  fired. 
But  a  mob  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  terrific  thing  to  look  at, 
especially  if  its  vulgar  and  savage  eye  is  fixed  upon  yow,  that  can 
be  imagined.  Mr.  Summers  felt  unsafe,  even  in  the  hoteJ.  "  Give 
me  some  protection,"  siud  he  ;  "  they'll  tear  me  all  to  pieces  if 
they  get  in  here  ;"  and  it  looked,  at  the  time,  as  if  the  mob  would 
get  in. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Lieutenant  Kinsman  inteixupted  the  general, 
and  asked  a  word  with  liim. 

General  Butler   came  out,  and    heard   the   lieut^nani's   report. 
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Tlie  ex-recorder  said  there  was  no  place  in  the  St.  Charles  where 
he  could  be  safe. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  general,  "  there's  the  Custom-House  over 
yonder ;  that  will  hold  yon.     Ton  can  go  thei'e,  if  you  choose." 
"  Bat  how  can  I  get  there  ?    The  mob  will  tear  me  to  pieces." 
The  general  reflected  a  moment.    Then  said,  assuming  all  the 
"  major-general  commanding :" 

"We  may  as  well  settle  this  question  now  as  at  any  other  time. 
Lieutenant  Kinsman,  take  this  man  over  to  the  Custom-House. 
Take  what  force  yon  require.  If  any  one  molests  or  threatens 
you,  arrest  him.     If  a  r^cne  ia' attempted,  fire." 

Having  said  this,  he  returned  to  the  conference  with  the  mayor, 
and  Lieutenant  Kinsman  proceeded  to  obey  the  order.  He  con- 
ducted Mr.  Summers  to  a  side  door,  which  he  opened,  and  disclosed 
to  the  view  of  his  chaise  a  compact  mass  of  infuriated  men,  held  at 
bay  by  a  company  of  fifty  soldiers. 

"  Don't  attempt  it,"  said  the  judge,  recoiling  from  the  sight, 
!'I  must,"  returned  the  lieutenant.     "The  general's  ordeM  were 
positive.    I  have  no  choice  but  to  obey." 

The  company  of  soldiers  were  soon  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  four 
feet  apart,  two  men  closing  the  front  and  two  the  reai'  of  the 
column.  In  the  open  space  were  Lieutenant  Kinsman  and  Mr. 
Summers. 

"  Foi-ward,  march !"  The  column  started.  The  crowd  recogni- 
zing the  giant  judge,  yelled  and  boiled  around  the  slowly  pushing 
column.  The  active  men  of  the  mob  were  not  those  within  reach 
of  the  soldiera.  The  nearest  men  prudently  held  their  peace  and 
watched  their  chance.  Consequently,  no  arrests  were  made  until 
the  column  had  gone  half  way  to  the  Custom-House.  At  that 
point  stood  an  omnibus  with  one  man  in  it,  who  was  urging  on  the 
mob,  by  voice  and  gesture,  with  the  violence  of  frenzy. 
"  Halt  I     Bi-ing  out  that  man  !" 

Two  soldiers  sprang  into  the  omnibus,  collared  the  lunatic,  drew 
him  out,  and  placed  him  between  the  lines,  where  lie  continued  to 
yell  and  gesticulate  in  the  mc^t  frantic  manner, 
"  Stop  your  noise  I"  thundered  the  lieutenant. 
"I  won't,"  said  the  man;  "my  tongue  is  my  own." 
"  Sergeant  — — -,  lower  your  bayonet.     If  a  sound  comes  out 
of  that  man's  mouth,  run  him  through !" 
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The  man  was  silent. 

"  Forward— march !"  The  column  pushed  on  again,  but  very 
slowly.  After  going  some  distance,  the  lieutenant  perceived  that 
one  man,  who  had  been  particularly  vociferous,  wae  within  clutch- 
ing distance. 

"Halt — ^bringin  that  man,"  pointing  him  out. 
The  man  was  seized  and  placed  in  the  column.  He  continued  to 
shout,  but  a  lowered  bayonet  brought  him  to  his  senses  also.  The 
column  pushed  on  again,  and  lodged  the  judge  and  the  two  prison- 
ers safely  in  the  impregnable  Custom-House,  the  citadel  of  New 
Orleans,  The  company  marched  back,  in  the  same  order,  through 
a  crowd  "aa  silent  as  a  funeral,"  to  use  the  lieutenant's  own  lan- 
guage. 

This  scene  was  ■njtneased  froni  the  windows  of  the  St.  Charles 
by  (General  Butler  and  his  staff,  and  by  the  mayor  and  his  Mends, 
the  conference  being  suspended  by  common  consent.  The  general 
informs  me,  that  the  firmness  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman  on  this  occa- 
sion, aided  by  the  soldierly  steadiness  of  the  troops,  and  the  perfect 
coohiess  of  their  officers,  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  siibju- 
gation  of  the  mob  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  never  so  rampant  agMu. 
The  company  was  Capt^n  Paige's  of  the  Thirty-first  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  reader  perceives  how  it  fared  with  the  conference.  The 
afternoon  wore  away  amid  these  interruptions,  and  it  was  finally 
^reed  to  postpone  farther  conversation  till  the  evening,  when  ^ 
matters  in  dispute  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  By  that  time 
too,  copies  of  the  Proclamation  would  be  ready  from  the  Tnce  Delta 
office.     So  the  mayor  and  his  friends  departed. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  carriage  having  been  with  difficulty 
procured,  Genei-al  Butler,  with  a  single  orderly  on  the  bos,  drove 
to  the  levee,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  went  on 
ooard  the  transport  IVIississippi.  Mrs.  Butler  and  her  maid  had 
yassed  an  anxious  day  there,  ignorant  of  what  was  passmg  in  the 
city.  "  Get  ready  to  go  on  shore,"  said  the  general.  The  tronks 
were  locked  and  strapped,  and  transferred  to  the  cai'riage.  Mrs. 
Butler  and  her  attendant  took  their  places,  the  general  followed 
them,  and  the  party  was  driven  to  the  hotel  without  molestation  or 
outcry, 
Thei'e  was  a  curious  tea-party  that  evening  in  the  vast  dining- 
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room  of  the  St,  Chaileg,  where  hundreds  of  people  had  heen  wont 
to  consume  lnxuj'ioua  fare.  At  one  end  of  one  of  the  tables  sat  the 
little  company,  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  room — the  general,  Mrs. 
Butler,  and  two  or. three  members  of  the  staff.  The  fere  was  neither 
sumptuous  nor  abundant,  and  the  solitary  waiter  was  not  at  his  ease, 
for  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  death  by  the  mob  law  of  Kew 
Orleans,  The  general  entertained  the  company  by  reading  choice 
ejrtracts  from  the  anonymous  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the 
conrae  of  the  day.  "  We'll  get  the  better  of  you  yet,  old  cock-eye," 
remarked  one  of  his  nameless  correspondents.  Another  requested 
him  to  wait  a  month  or  two,  and  see  what  Yellow  Jack  would  do 
for  him.  Another  warned  him  to  look  out  for  poison  in  his  food. 
Both  the  General  and  Mrs,  Butler  received  many  epistle  of  this 
nature  during  the  first  few  weeks,  as  well  as  some  of  a  highly  eulogis- 
tic tenor.  Occasionally  the  general  would  reply  to  one  of  the  abu- 
sive letters  in  the  manner  following : 

"Madame  :  I  have  received  the  letter  in  which  you  remark  upon 
my  conduct  in  New  Orleans,  which  I  regret  does  not  meet  your 
approbation.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  others  view  it  in 
a  veiy  different  hghf,  and  I,  therefore,  beg  to  inclose  for  your 
perusal  a  letter  received  this  day,  in  which  my  administration  is 
commented  upon  in  a  strain  different  from  that  in  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  review  it.     I  am,  madame,"  etc 

As  the  frugal  repast  in  the  St.  Charles  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a 
band  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building,  in  full  view  of  the 
crowd,  struck  up  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  filhng  the  void  im- 
mensity of  the  dining-room  with  a  deafening  noise.  The  band  con-: 
tinued  to  play  during  the  eveuing,  the  crowd  standing  silent  and 
sullen. 

Our  business,  however,  lies  this  evening  in  the  ladies'  parlor.  It 
is  a  spacious,  lofty  and  elegant  apartment.  On  one  side,  in  a  large 
semi-circle,  sat  the  representatives  of  New  Orleans,  the  mayor,  the 
common  council,  other  magnate,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Sotfl4,  spokesman 
and  orator  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Soul6  had  long  been  the  special 
favonte  of  the  Creole  population  ;  popular,  also,  with  aU  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  a  kmd  of  pet,  or  ladies'  delight  among  them ;  renowned, 
too,  at  the  bar.  New  Yorkers  may  call  him,  if  they  please,  the 
James  T.  Brady  of  New  Orleans.  In  appearance,  he  is  not  unlike 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — about  the  stature,  complexion,  and  general 
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style  of  Napoleon ;  only  with  an  eye  of  marvelous  brilliancy,  and 
hair  worn  very  long,  l)la«k  as  night.  A  melodious,  fluent,  grace- 
ful, courteous  man,  form.ed  to  take  captive  the  hearts  of  listening 
men  and  women.  Of  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  too ;  not  too 
tractable  in  the  courts;  not  one  of  those  who  made  haste  to  sever 
the  ties  that  had  bound  them  to  theii-  country.  He  appears  to 
have  accepted  secession  as  a  fact  accomplished,  rather  than  helped 
to  n^alce  it  such.  In  conventions  and  elsewhere.  General  Butier 
Lad  often  met  him  before  to-day,  and  tbeir  intercourse  had  always 
been  amicable. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  also  in  a  eemi-circle,  sat 
General  Butler  and  his  staff,  in  full  unifoi^m,  brushed  for  the  oc- 
casion. Readers  are  familiai'  with  those  annihilating  caricatures, 
which  are  called  photographs  of  General  Butler.  In  truth,  the 
general  has  an  imposing  presence.  Not  tall,  but  of  well-developed 
form,  and  fine,  massive  head ;  not  graceful  in  movement,  bat  of 
firm,  solid  aspect ;  self-possessed;  not  silver-tongued,  not  fluent,  like 
Mr,  Soul6 ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  slow  of  speech,  often  hesitates 
and  labors,  can  not  at  once  bring  down  the  sledge-hammer  squarely 
on  the  anvil ;  but  down  it  comes  at  last  with  a  ring  that  is  remem- 
bered. It  is  only  in  the  heat  and  tempest  of  contention,  that  he 
acquires  the  perfect  use  of  hie  paits  of  speech.  A  lady  who  may, 
for  anything  I  know,  have  been  peeping  into  the  room  this  even- 
ing from  some  coigne  of  vantage,  compares  the  two  combatants  on 
this  occasion  to  Richard  and  SaJadin,  as  described  by  Scott  in  the 
Talisman;  where  Saladin,  all  alertness  and  grace,  outs  the  silk 
with  gleaming,  swiftest  cimeter,  and  burly  Eicharcl,  with  pon- 
derous broad-swoi-d,  which  only  he  could  wield,  severs  the  bar  of 

General  Butler  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that  the  object 
for  which  he  had  requested  the  attendance  of  the  mayor  and  conn- 
cil,  was  to  explain  to  them  the  principles  upon  which  he  intended 
to  govern  the  department  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  and  to 
learn  from  them  how  far  they  were  disposed  to  co-operate  witli  him. 
He  added  that  he  had  prepai'ed  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
New  Orleans,  which  expi-essed  his  intentions ;  and  which  he  would 
now  read.  After  reading  it  he  would  be  happy  to  listen  to  any  re- 
marks from  gentlemen  representing  the  people  of  the  city.  He 
then  read  the  proclamation  as  follows : 
13 
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"  Head-quaetebs,  Dbpagtmekt  op  the  Gulf, 
"  H^EW  Oblkahs,  May  1,  1882. 
"  The  city  of  New  Orleans  aad  its  environs,  with  all  its  interior  and  ex- 
terior defenses,  having  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval  and  land  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  being  now  in  the  oconpation  of  the  forces  of  the 
"United  States,  who  have  come  to  restore  order,  maintain  public  tranquillity, 
and  enforce  peace  and  qniet,  under  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  miyor-general  commanding  hereby  proclaims  the  object  and 
purposes  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  thus  taking  poasessioa 
of  Wew  Orleans  and  tlie  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the  rules  and  regnlatioas 
by  which  tie  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  for  the  present,  and  during 
the  state  of  war,  enforced  and  maintained,  for  the  plain  guidance  of  all 
good  oitiaena  of  the  United  States,  aa  well  as  others  who  may  have  hereto- 
fore been  in  rebellion  against  their  authority. 

"  Xhrice  before  has  the  city  of  Kew  Orleans  been  rescued  from  the  bands 
of  a  foreign  government,  and  still  more  calamitous  domestic  insurrection,* 
by  the  money  and  arms  of  the  United  States.  It  has  of  late  been  under 
the  military  control  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  at  each  time,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commanders  of  the  military  forces  holding  it,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  order  and  miuDtain  quiet  by  an  administration  of  mar- 
tial law.  Even  during  the  interim  from  its  evacuation  by  the  rebel  soldiers 
and  ita  actual  possession  by  the  soldiera  of  the  United  States,  the  civil  au- 
thorities have  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  an  armed 
body  known  as  the  European  Legion,  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  commanding  general,  therefore,  will  cause  the  city  to  be  guarded,  until 
'  the  restoration  of  the  United  States  authority  and  his  farther  orders,  by 
martial  law, 

"  All  persons  in  arms  against  the  United  States  are  required  to  sun'ender 
themselves,  with  then"  arms,  equipments,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  body 
known  as  the  European  Legion,  not  being  imderstood  to  be  in  arms  against 
the  United  States,  but  organized  to  protect  tlie  lives  and  property  of  tho 
citizens,  are  invited  to  still  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  that  end,  and,  so  acting,  will  not  be  included  in  the  terms  of  tlda  order, 
Ijut  will  report  to  these  head-quarters. 

"All  ensigns,  flags,  devices,  tending  to  uphold  any  authority  whatever, 
save  the  ilags  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  foreign  consulates,  must 
not  be  eshibited,  but  suppressed.    The  American  ensign,  the  emblem  of 
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tlie  TJnitod  States,  must  be  treated  with  tli©  utmoat  deference  and  respect 
hy  all  persons,  under  pain  of  severe  pnnisliment. 

"All  pei-sonawell  disposed  towai-ds  the  gOTemmentof  the  United  States, 
who  sliail  renew  the  oath  of  allegiance,  will  receive  a  safognard  of  protec- 
tion to  theu-  persons  and  property  from  the  array  of  tte  United  States,  and 
the  yiolatiou  of  such  aafeguai'd  will  he  pnnishable  witli  death.  AU  persona 
still  holding  allegiance  to  the  Confedei-ate  States,  will  be  deemed  rebels 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  regarded  and  treated  as 
enemies  tliereof.  All  foreigners,  not  naturalized  and  claiming  allegiance  to 
their  respective  governments,  and  not  having  made  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  will  he  protected  in  their  per- 
sona and  property,  as  heretofore,  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States.  All 
persons  who  may  have  heretofore  given  adherence  to. the  supposed  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  or  been  in  tlieir  service,  who  shall  lay 
down  or  deliver  up  their  arms,  return  to  peaoeM  occupations,  and  preserve 
quiet  and  order,  holding  no  farther  correspondence  nor  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  enemies  of  the  United  States,  will  not  he  disturbed  in  their  per- 
sons or  property,  except  so  far  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
as  the  esigencies  of  the  pubUc  service  may  render  necessary. 

"  Keepers  of  all  public  property,  whether  state,  national,  or  confederate, 
such  as  collections  of  art,  lihraries  and  museums,  as  well  as  all  public  build- 
ings, all  munitions  ofwar  and  armed  vessels,  will  at  once  make  full  retnrna 
thereof  to  these  head-quarters.  All  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  will  report  to  these  head-quarters  their  kind  and  places  of  business. 
All  the  rights  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  will  he  held  inviolate,  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  All  the  inhabitants  are  enjoined  to 
pursue  their  usual  avocations.  All  shops  and  places  of  amusement  are  to 
be  kept  open  in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  services  are  to  be  held  in  the 
churches  and  religious  houseSj  as  in  times  of  profound  peaije. 

"Keepers  of  all  public  houses  and  drinldng  saloons  are  to  report  their 
names  and  numbers  to  the  ofSce  of  the  provost-mai-shal,  and  they  will  tlien 
receive  a  license,  and  be  held  responsible  for  all  disorders  and  disturbances 
arising  in  their  respective  places. 

"  SufSoient  force  will  be  kept  in  the  city  to  preserve  oi-der  and  maintain 
the  laws.  The  killing  qf  American  soldiers  by  any  disoi-derly  peraon  or 
mob,  is  simply  assassination  and  murder,  and  not  war,  and  will  be  so  re- 
garded and  punished.  The  owner  of  any  house  in  which  such  murder  shall 
be  committed  will  be  held  i-esponsible  therefor,  and  the  house  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed  hy  the  miUtary  authority.  All  disorders,  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  and  oi-unes  of  an  aggravated  nature,  interfering  with  the  forces  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  will  be  referred  to  a  militai-y  court  for  trial  mid 
punishment.  Other  misdemeanors  will  be  subject  to  the  municipal  author- 
ity, if  it  desires  to  act. 
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"  Oiyil  causes  between  party  and  party  will  be  refoired  to  the  ordinary 
trilranalB. 

"  The  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  save  those  imposed  bj  the  hiws  of  tlie 
United  States,  are  suppressed,  except  those  for  keeping  in  repair  and  light- 
ing the  streets,  and  for  sanitary  purposes.    These  are  to  be  collected  in  tke 

"  The  oiroulation  of  Confederate  bonds,  eyidences  of  debt  (except  notes 
in  the  simihtude  of  bank-notes)  issued  by  the  Confederate  States,  or  serip, 
or  any  trade  in  tlie  same,  ia  forbidden.  It  has  been  represented  to  the 
commanding  genera!  by  the  civil  authorities  that  these  Confederate  notes, 
in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  in  a  great  meaanre,  are  the  only  substitutes  for 
money  which  the  people  have  been  allowed  to  have,  and  that  great  distress 
would  ensne  among  the  poorer  classes  if  the  eirculation  Of  such  notes 
should  be  suppressed.  Sncli  circulation,  therefore,  will  be  permitted  bo 
long  as  any  one  will  be  inconsiderate  enough  to  receive  them,  until  farther 
orders. 

"  No  publication  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  hand-bills,  giving  accounts 
of  tbe  movements  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  within  this  depart- 
ment,  reflecting  in  any  way  npon  the  United  States,  intended  in  any  way 
to  influence  the  public  mind  against  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted, 
nnd  all  articles  on  war  news,  editorial  comments,  or  correspondence  making 
comments  upon  the  movements  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  must  ba 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  an  ofBoer,  who  will  be  detailed  for  that 
pni'pose  from  these  head- quarters.  The  transmission  of  ail  commmiicalions 
by  telegraph  will  be  under  the  chai^  of  an  ofBcer  detailed  from  these  head- 
quarters. 

"  The  armies  of  the  United  States  came  here  not  to  destroy,  but  to  re- 
store order  out  of  chaos,  to  uphold  the  government  and  the  laws  in  the 
place  of  the  '  passage'  of  men.  To  this  end,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  all 
well  disposed  are  invited,  to  have  every  species  of  disorder  quelled. 

"  If  any  soldier  of  the  United  States  should  so  far  forget  his  duty  or  his  flag 
as  to  commit  outrage  upon  any  pei-son  or  property,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral requests  his  name  to  be  instantly  reported  to  the  provost  guai-d,  so  that 
he  may  be  punished  and  his  wrongful  act  redressed.  The  municipal  au- 
thority, so  far  aa  the  police  of  the  city  and  environs  are  concerned,  ia  to  e:?- 
tend  as  before  indicated,  until  suspended. 

"  All  assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets,  either  by  day  or  night,  tend 

to  disaster,  and  are  forbidden.    The  various  companies  composing  the  Fire 

Department  of  New  Orleans  will  be  pei-mitted  to  retain  their  organiaalions, 

and  are  to  repoi't  to  the  provost-marshal,  so  that  they  may  be  known,  and 

not  interfered  with  in  their  duties. 
"  And,  finally,  it  may  be  sufBcient  to  add,  without  farthei'  enumeration, 

tliat  all  the  requirements  of  martial  law  will  be  imposed  so  long  as,  in  tbe 
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judgment  of  the  Uniteil  States  authorities,  it  may  be  necesajtry ;  and  while  it 
is  desired  ty  these  authorities  to  exercise  this  goveranieat  miMly,  and  after 
the  usages  of  the  past,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  will  not  he  rigor- 
ously and  firmly  iwlministered  as  the  occasion  calls  for  it." 

"  By  command  of  MijoE-GEiraBAi  Btjtlee. 

"Geo.  B.  Stbong,  A.  A.  &.,  Chief  of  Staff." 

"  The  aum  and  snbatanee  of  the  whole,"  SMd  General  Butler,  "  is 
this;  I  wish  to  leave  the  municipal  authority  in  the  full  exercise 
of  its  accustomed  functions.  1  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
collection  of  tax^,  the  government  of  the  police,  the  lighting  and 
cleaning  of  the  streets,  the  sanitary  laws,  or  the  administration  of 
justice.  I  deaire  only  to  govern  the  militaay  forces  of  the  depai-t- 
meat,  and  to  take  cognizance  only  of  offenses  committed  by  or 
against  them.  Representing  here  the  United  States,  it  is  my  wish 
to  confine  myself  solely  to  the  business  of  sustaining  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  TTnited  States  against  its  enemi^." 

Mr.  SoutS  replied.  He  said,  that  his  first  concern  was  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city,  which,  he  felt  sure,  could  not  be  maintained 
so  long  as  the  federal  troops  remained  within  its  bmits.  He 
therefore  urged  and  implored  General  Butler  to  remove  the  troops 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  hourly  sight  of  them  would 
not  imtate  a  sensitive  and  high-spu-ited  people.  "  I  know  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  so  well,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  sure  your  soldiers 
can  have  no  peace  while  they  remain  in  our  midst."  The  Proclama- 
tion, he  added,  would  give  great  offense.  The  people  would  never 
siibniit.  They  were  not  conqaered,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
have as  a  conquered  people.  "  Withdraw  your  troops,  general,  and 
leave  the  city  government  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  If  the  troops 
remain,  there  will  certainly  be  trouble." 

This  absurd  line  of  remark — absnrd  as  a  reply  to  the  general's 
proposals — flred  the  commander  of  the  department  of  the  gulf.  He 
spoke,  however,  in  a  measured  though  decisive  manner. 

"  1  cUd  not  expect,"  said  he,  "  to  hear  from  Mr.  SoulS  a  threat 
on  this  occasion,  I  have  beenlongaecuatomed  to  hear  threats  from 
southern  gentlemen  in  political  conventions  ;  but  let  me  assure  gen- 
tlemen present,  that  the  time  for  tactics  of  that  nature  has  pa^ed 
never  to  return.  Now  Orleans  is  a  conquered  city.  If  not,  why 
are  we  here?  How  did  we  get  here?  Have  you  opened  youi- 
arms  and  bid  ua   welcome?     Are  we  here  by  your  consent? 
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Would  you  or  would  you  not,  expel  ueif  you  coidd?  Kew  Orleans 
lias  been  conquered  by  the  foi-oes  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of  the  conquerors. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  proposed  to  leave  the  municipal  government 
to  the  free  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  and  I  am  answered  by  a 
threat." 

Mr.  Soule  disclaimed  the  intention  to  threaten  the  troops.  He 
had  desired  merely  to  state  what,  in  hia  opinion,  would  be  the  con- 
Hequenoes  of  their  remaining. 

"  Gladly,"  continued  General  Butler,  "  wiU  1  take  every  man  of 
the  army  out  of  New  Orleans  the  very  day,  the  veiy  horn-  it  is 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  city  government  can  protect  me  jEcom, 
insult  or  danger,  if  I  choose  to  ride  alone  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  or  accompanied  by  one  gentleman  of  my  staff.  Your 
inability  to  govern  the  insulting,  irreligious,  unwashed  mob  in  your 
midst  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  insults  of  your  rowdies  toward 
my  officers  and  men  this  veiy  afternoon,  and  by  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Lovell  was  obliged  to  proclaim  martial  law  while  his  army  oc- 
cupied your  city,  to  protect  the  law  abiding  citizens  from,  the  row- 
dies. I  do  not  proclaim  martial  law  against  the  respectable  citizens 
of  this  place,  but  against  the  same  class  that  obliged  General  Wil- 
kinson, General  Jackson,  and  General  Lovell  to  declare  it.  I  have 
means  of  knowing  more  about  your  city  than  you  think,  and  I 
am  aware  that  at  this  hour  there  is  an  organization  here  established 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  my  men  by  detail ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  if  a  shot  is  fired  from  any  house,  that  house  wiU  never  again 
cover  a  mortal's  head ;  and  if  I  can  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed,  the  place  that  now  knows  him  shall  know  him  no  more  for 
ever,  I  have  the  power  to  suppress  this  unruly  element  in  your 
midst,  and  I  mean  so  to  use  it,  that  in  a  vei-y  short  period,  I  shall 
be  able  to  ride  through  the  entire  city,  fi'ee  from  insult  and  danger, 
or  else  this  metropoHs  of  the  South  shtill  be  a  desert,  from  the  Plains 
of  Chalmette  to  the  outskirts  of  CarroUton." 

Mr,  Soul^,  in  reply,  delivered  an  oration,  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  which  were  admired  by  all  who  heard  it.  I  regret  that  we  have 
no  report  of  his  speech.  It  was,  in  part,  a  defense  and  eulogy  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  in  part,  a  secession  speech  of  the  usual  tenor, 
illumined  by  the  rhetoric  of  an  accomplished  speaker.  He  said  that 
New  Orleans  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  mob  element 
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than  any  other  city  of  equal  size,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  by  General  Lovell  was  aimed,  not  at  the  mob,  but  at  the 
Union  men  and  "  traitors"  in  their  midst. 

The  conversation  then  tnmed  to  a  topic  of  immense  moment  to 
the  people  of  the  city,  the  supply  of  proTisons.  The  general  said 
ho  had  determined  to  issue  permits  to  dealers  and  others,  which, 
should  protect  them  in  bringing  in  provisions  from  a  oertain  dis- 
tance beyond  his  lines.  The  awful  dtnation  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
should  Imve  his  immediate  attention ;  in  the  mean  (inie,  the  Coor 
federate  currency  in  their  hands  should  be  allowed  to  circulate, 
since  many  of  them  had  nothing  else  of  the  nature  of  money. 

After  much  farther  discussion,  the  general  being  immovable,  the 
mayor  announced,  that  the  functions  of  the  city  government  would 
be  at  once  suspended,  and  the  general  could  do  with  the  <aty  as 
seemed  to  him  good. 

A  member  of  the  council  promptly  interposed,  saying,  that  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  should  not  be  disposed  of  until  it  had 
been  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  common  council.  The 
mayor  assented.  General  Butler  offered  no  objection.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  council  should  confer  upon  the  subject  the 
next  morning,  and  make  tnown  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
the  general  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  gentlemen  then  with- 
drew :  the  crowd  in  the  sti'eets  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  city 
enjoyed  a  tranquil  night. 

The  next  morning,  the  Proclamation  was  published ;  i.  e.,  hand- 
bills, containing  it,  were  freely  given  to  all  who  would  take  one. 
Two  important  appointments  were  also  announced  ;  Major  Joseph 
W.  Bell,  to  be  provost-judge,  and  Colonel  Jonas  H.  French,  to  he 
provost-marshal.  Colonel  French  noljfled  the  people,  by  hand-biH, 
that  he  "  assumed  the  position  of  provost-marshal,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
general  commanding  within  this  department,  as  were  not  left  to 
munidpal  action.  *  *  *  Pai-ticularly  does  he  call  attention  to 
the  prohibition  against  assemblages  of  persons  in  the  streets ;  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers ;  the  necessity  for  a  license  on  the  part  of 
keepers  of  public  bouses,  cofiee-housea,  and  drinking  saloons ;  to 
the  posting  of  placards  about  the  streets,  giving  information  con- 
cerning the  action  or  movements  of  rebel  troops,  and  the  publish- 
ing in  the  newspapers  of  notices  or  resolutions  laudatory  of  the 
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encmieE  of  tlie  TJnited  States.  "  The  soldiers  of  this  command  are 
subject,  upon  the  part  of  some  low-minded  persons,  to  insult.  This 
must  stop.  Repetition  will  lead  to  instant  arrest  and  punishment. 
In  the  peifoi-mance  of  his  duties  the  undersigned  ■will,  in  no  de- 
gree, trench  upon  the  regulai-ly  establielied  police  of  the  city,  but 
will  confine  himself  simply  to  the  performance  of  such  acts  as  were 
to  be  assumed  by  the  militaiy  awthorities  of  the  TJnited  States; 
and,  in  such  action,  he  hopes  to  meet  with  the  ready  co-operation 
of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart." 

At  noon,  the  foreign  consuls  waited  upon  General  Butler,  ac- 
companied by  General  Juge,  commanding  the  Eni-opean  Brigade. 
The  interview  was  in  the  highest  degree  amicable  and  eoui-teous. 
General  Butler  explained  to  the  consuls  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  and  related  the  leading  points  of  his  pro- 
posal to  the  mayor  and  eoundl,  whose  reply  he  was  then  awaiting. 
He  also  assnred  the  consuls,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his 
part,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  His  most 
earnest  desire,  lie  said,  was  to  confine  his  attention  to  hie  military 
duty,  and  leave  all  public  functionaries,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the 
unrestrained  discharge  of  their  vocations.  He  warmly  thanted 
General  Juge  for  his  eminent  sei^vices  daring  the  last  week,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  disbanded  his  men,  hoped  he  would  re- 
organize them,  and  aid  him  in  maintaining  order.  The  gentlemen 
retired,  apparently  well  pleased  with  what  they  had  heard.  They 
all  shook  hands  with  the  general  at  parting. 

A  delegation  from  the  common  council  next  appeared,  who  in- 
formed the  general  that  Ma  proposal  of  the  evening  before  was 
accepted.  The  city  government  shouJd  go  on  as  usual ;  but  they 
requested  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vJcmity  of 
the  City  Hall,  that  the  authorities  might  not  seem  to  be  acting  un- 
der military  dictation.  This  request  was  gi'anted:  the  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

The  general  went  farther.  He  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
under  General  Phelps  to  CarroUton,  where  a  permanent  camp  was 
foi-med.  A  brigade  under  General  WHliama  soon  went  up  the 
river  with  Captain  Farragut,  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  Baton 
Rouge.  Other  troops  were  posted  in  the  various  forts  upon  the 
lakes  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Others  were  at  Algiers.  Tbe 
camps  in  the  squares  of  the  city  were  broken  up.    "TOien  all  the 
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troops  were  posted,  there  remaned  in  the  city,  daring  the  firat  few 
weeks,  two  bnndred  and  fifty  men :  and  these  men  lodged  in  the 
Custom-House,  and  served  mei'ely  as  a  provost-gward.  Mr.  Sould, 
therefore,  had  his  desire,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  general  was  fully 
resolved  to  omit  no  fair  means  of  conciliating  the  people,  and  win- 
ning them  back  to  their  alle^ance. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  city  was  tranquil,  and  there 
seemed  r  prospect  of  the  two  sets  of  autlioritiea  going  on  peacefully 
together,  each  keeping  to  its  own  department ;  General  Butler  gov- 
erning the  army,  and  extending  the  area  of  conquest ;  the  mayor 
and  council  ruling  the  city,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  General  Juge  and 
his  brigade.  This  was  the  theory  upon  which  General  Butler  began 
his  memorable  administration.  This  was  the  offer  which  he  sin- 
cerely made  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  city.  "We  shall 
discover,  in  time,  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  theory  proved  so  sig- 
nally untenable. 

The  comments  of  the  press  of  New  Orleans  upon  the  new  order 
of  things,  were  far  more  favorable  to  General  Butler  than  could 
have  been  expected.  The  Frue  Delta  franldy  admitted  the  truth  of 
that  part  of  the  Proclamation  which  gave  to  the  European  Brigade 
the  credit  of  having  preserved  the  city.  "  For  seven  years  past," 
said  the  True  Delta,  of  May  6tb,  "the  world  knows  that  this  city, 
.in  all  its  departments — judicial,  le^slative  and  executive — ^haa  been 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  most  godless,  brutal,  ignorant  and 
ruthless  rttfflaniam  the  world  has  ever  heard  of  since  the  days  of 
the  great  Eoman  conspirator.  By  means  of  a  secret  organization 
emanating  from  that  fecund  som-ce  of  every  political  infamy,  New 
England,  and  named  Know  Nothingism  or  '  Sammyism' — from  the 
boasted  exclusivo  devotion  of  tho  fraternity  to  the  United  States — 
our  city,  from  being  the  abode  of  decency,  of  liberality,  generosity 
and  justice,  has  become  a  perfect  heil ;  the  temples  of  justice  are 
sanctuaries  for  crime;  the  ministers  of  the  laws,  the  nominees  of 
blood-stained,  vulgar,  ribald  caballers ;  licensed  murderers  shed 
innocent  blood  on  the  most  public  thoroughfares  with  impunity; 
witnesses  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  are  either  spirited  away, 
bought  c^  or  intimidated  from  testifying;  perjured  associates  are 
retained  to  prove  alibis,  and  ready  bail  is  always  procurable  for  the 
immediate  use  of  those  whom  it  is  not  immediately  prudent  to  en- 
large otherwise.    The  electoral  system  ia  a  farce  and  afraud ii  the 
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Imife,  the  slung-sliot,  the  brass  knuckles  determining,  while  the 
eham  is  being  enacted,  who  shall  occupy  and  administer  the  offices 
of  the  mvmioipality  and  the  commonwealth.  Can  our  condition 
then  suipiTse  any  man  ?  Is  it,  either,  a  fair  groTmd  for  reproach  to 
the  well-disposed,  kind-hearted  and  intelligent  iixed  population  of 
New  Orleans,  that  institutions  and  offices  designed  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons,  the  security  of  their  property,  and  maintenance  of 
their  fair  repute  and  nnsullied  honor,  should  by  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, in  possession  by  force  and  fraud  of  the  electoral  machinery, 
be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  uses  and  made  engines  of  the  moat 
insupportable  oppression?  We  accept  the  reproach  in  the  Proc- 
lamation, as  every  Louisianian  alive  to  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of 
e  and  chief  city  must  accept  it,  with  bowed  heads  and  brows 


The  Bee  of  May  8th  said :  "  The  mayor  and  municipal  authorities 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  power  and  privileges  in  every- 
thing unconnected  with  military  affeirs.  The  federal  soldiers  do 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  private  property  of  the  citizens,  and 
have  done  nothing  that  we  are  aware  of  to  provoke  diffionlty.  The 
usual  nightly  reports  of  an-ests  for  vagrancy,  assaults,  wounding 
and  killing  have  unquestionably  been  diminished.  The  city  is  aa 
tranquil  and  peaceable  as  in  the  most  quiet  times." 
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New  Oeleass  was  in  danger  of  stai-ving.  It  contained  a  popu- 
lation of,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  for  whom  there 
was  in  the  city  about  thirty  days'  supply  of  provisions,  held  at  prices 
beyond  the  means  of  all  but  the  rich.  A  barrel  of  flour  could  not 
be  bought  for  sixty  dollars;  the  markets  were  empty,  the  provision 
stores  closed.  The  trade  with  Mobile,  which  had  formerly  whitened 
the  lakes  and  the  sound  with  sails,  was  cut  ofi".  The  Texas  drovers 
had  ceased  to  bring  in  cattle,  and  no  steamboats  from  the  Red 
River  country  were  running.    The  take  coasts  were  desolate  and 
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half  deserted,  because  the  trade  with  Kew  Orleans  had  ceased,  and 
hSoauee  the  locusts  of  secession  Lad  devottred  their  substance. 

New  Orleans  was  thus  a  starring  city  in  the  midst  of  an  unpov- 
erished  countvy.  The  river  planters,  who  had  been  wont  to  send 
marketing  to  the  city,  now  feared  to  trust  their  sloops,  their  pro- 
duce and  their  slaves,  within  the  lines  of  an  ai-my  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe  was  bent  on  plunder  only.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  of  Kew  Orleans  were  away  with  the  Confeder- 
ate armies,  at  Shiloh,  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  having  left  wives 
and  children,  mistresses  and  their  of&pring,  to  the  public  charge. 
The  city  taxes  were  a  million  dollars  in  arrears ;  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment, it  was  soon  discovered,  was  expending  its  energies  and 
its  ingenuity  upon  a  business  more  congenial  than  that  of  providing 
for  the  poor,  namely,  that  of  fmstratmg  and  exasperating  the  oora- 
mander  of  the  TJnion  ai-my.  In  a  word,  fifty  thousand  human  be- 
ings in  New  Orleans  saw  before  them  a  prospect,  not  of  want,  not 
of  a  long  struggle  with  adversity,  but  of  starvation ;  and  that  imme- 
diate— to-morrow  or  the  next  day ;  and  General  Butler,  wielding 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  alone  could  save 
them. 

To  this  task  he  addressed  himself;  it  necessarily  had  the  prece- 
dence of  all  other  work  during  the  first  few  days.  K  we  confine 
ourselves  to  this  topic  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  show  in  one  view 
all  that  General  Butler  did  for  the  poor  of  New  Orleans,  the  reader 
will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  commanding  general  was  by  no 
means  able  to  confine  his  attention  to  it.  He  had  everything  to  do 
at  once.  The  business  of  the  city  was  dead ;  he  strove  to  revive 
it.  Confidence  in  the  honest  intentions  of  the  Union  authorities 
did  not  exist ;  he  endeavored  to  caU  it  into  being.  The  currency 
was  deranged ;  it  was  his  duty  to  rectify  it.  The  secessiouists  were 
audaciously  diligent ;  he  had  to  circumvent  and  repress  them.  The 
yeUow  fever  se^on  was  at  hand ;  he  was  resolved  to  ward  it  off. 
The  dty  government  was  obstructive  and  hostile ;  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  frustrate  their  endeavors.  The  negro  problem  loomed  up, 
vast  and  portentous ;  he  had  to  act  upon  it  without  delay.  The  banks 
were  in  disorder  ;  their  afiairs  demanded  his  attention.  The  consu- 
lates were  so  many  centers  of  hostile  operations  ;  he  had  to  pens  ■ 
trate  their  mysteries.  Hia  army  was  considerable,  his  field  of  op- 
eration immense ;  he  could  not  neglect  the  chief  business  of  hia 
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All  these  affaire  claimed  Mb  iinmediate  attention,  and  had 
it.  But  though  a  thousand  events  may  ooour  simultaneously,  it  ia 
not  convenient  to  relate  them  simultaneously.  We  shall  have 
sometimes  to  disregard  the  order  of  time,  and  pursue  one  subject 
or  class  of  subjects  to  the  end. 

General  Butler's  fii-st  measures  for  the  supply  of  the  city  were 
taken  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  city  magnates.  The  following 
orders  were  ]n-omulgated  on  the  third  day  of  the  occupation  of  the 
city: 

I. 

"Tlie  commanding  general  of  this  department  lias  heen  informed  that 
there  is  now  at  MobUe  a  stoolt  of  flonr  pnroliased  by  the  city  of  Wew  Or- 
leans (or  the  subsistence  of  its  citizens.  The  suffering  condition  of  the 
poor  of  this  oity,  for  the  want  of  this  flour,  appeals  to  the  liumanity  of  those 
haying  authority  on  either  side  Por  the  pnipose  of  tlie  safe  transmission 
of  this  flour  to  this  city,  the  commanding  general  orders  and  directs  that  a 
safe  condact  be  afforded  to  a  steamboat,  to  be  laden  with  the  same  to  this 
plaoe.  This  safe  conduct  shall  extend  to  the  entire  protection  of  the  boat 
in  coming,  reasonable  delay  to  discharge,  and  return  to  Mobile. 

"  The  boat  will  take  no  passengers,  s<iy6  the  owners  and  keepers  of  the 
flour,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  stnot  mspeotion  of  the  harhor-maater  de- 
tailed ftora  tliese  head-quarters,  to  whom  its  master  will  report  its  arrival. 
The  feith  of  the  city  ia  pledged  for  the  fiiithful  performance  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  order  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
will  he  allowed  to  pass  each  way  wit!)  the  boat,  giving  no  iatelligeuoe  or 
aid  to  the  Confederates." 

II. 
"The  president,  directors,  &o.,  of  the  Opelousas  railroad  are  antiiorized 
and  required  to  run  their  cars  over  their  road  for  the  pm-pose  of  bringing 
to  the  oity  of  New  Orleans  all  materials  for  proyisiona,  marketing,  and 
supplies  of  food  which  may  he  offered  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
oity,  No  passengers  other  than  those  having  the  care  of  such  supplies,  as 
owners  and  keepers,  are  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  oity,  and  none 
other  are  to  leave  the  dty.  AH  other  supplies  are  prohibited  transport 
over  the  road  either  way,  except  cotton  and  sugar,  which  may  be  safely 
brought  over  the  road,  and  will  be  purchased  at  their  Mr  market  value  by 
the  United  States  in  specie.  The  ti'ansmission  of  live  stock  is  especially 
enjoined.  An  agent  of  the  oity  government  will  be  allowed  to  pass  over 
the  road  either  way,  stopping  at  all  points,  on  the  faith  of  a  pledge  of  such 
government  that  he  trouamita  no  intelligence  and  affords  no  aid  to  the  Coii- 
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The  officer  commanding  the  post  haying  the  tcnninns  of  sncb 
road  within  his  pioketa,  will  cause  a  thorongh   inspecUon  of  the.cnrH  nnd 

boats  for  tlie  pni-poae  of  farthering  this  order,  and   will  offer  no  farther 
ijindrance  so  long  sa  tliia  order  is  in  good  faith  comphed  with." 

III. 
"The  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  has  been  in- 
formed that  live  stook,  fiour,  and  provisions,  purchased  for  suhsiatence  of 
the  inhnhitants  of  the  oity  of  New  Orleans,  ai'e  now  at  the  jnnoUon  of  the 
Eed  and  MiasiBsippi  rivers.  The  suffering  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  oity, 
for  want  of  these  supplies,  appeab  to  the  humanity  of  those  having  author- 
ity on  either  side.  For  the  pnrpose,  therefore,  of  the  safe  b'ansmission  of 
these  supplies  to  the  oity,  the  commanding  general  orders  and  directs  tliat 
a  safe  conduct  he  afforded  for  two  steamers,  to  be  laden  with  provisions, 
cattle,  and  supplies  of  food,  either  alive  or  slaughtered,  each  day,  if  so  many 
choose  to  conie.  This  safe  conduct  shall  extend  to  their  entire  protection 
bj  tlie  forces  of  the  United  States  during  their  coming,  reasonable  delay 
for  discbarge,  not  esoeeding  sis  days,  unless  in  case  of  accident  to  their 
machineiT,  and  in  returning  to  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Eed  and  Miasis- 

"  And  safe  conduct  is  farther  granted  tfl  boats,  laden  as  before  stated, 
witk  provisions  for  New  Orleans  from  any  point  above  the  junction  of  such. 
rivers,  if  at  any  time  during  which  these  supplies  are  needed  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  should  be  at  or  above  such  junction. 

"  These  boats  will  take  no  passengers  save  the  owners  or  keepers  of  the 
freight  aforesaid,  and  will  be  subject  to  strict  inspection  hy  the  hai'bor- 
master  detailed  from  these  head-ijnarters,  to  whom  they  will  report  their 

■'The  faith  of  the  city  is  pledged  for  the  faithful  esecntion  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  order  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  with,  the  boats  either  way,  he  giving  no  intoUigenoe 
or  aid  to  the  Oonfederatea." 

For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  poor,  General  Butler  gave  from 
hia  own  resources  a  thousand  dollai's,  half  in  money,  half  in  pro- 
visions. His  brother,  Colonel  A.  J,  Butler,  who  found  himself,  by 
the  action  of  the  senate,  without  employment  in  Kew  Orleans, 
and  having  both  capital  and  credit  at  command,  embarked  in  the 
business  of  bringing  cattle  from  Texas,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  city  and  his  own  considerable  profit.  The  quartermaster's 
chest  being  empty,  General  Butler  placed  all  the  money  of  his  own, 
wliich  ho  could  raise,  at  his  disposal.     Provisions  soon  began  to 
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arrive,  but  not  in  the  requisite  quantities.  At  the  end  of  a  month, 
flour  had  fallen  to  twenty-four  dollars  a  barrel ;  but  nearly  nine- 
teen hundred  families  were  daily  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and 
thousands  more  barely  contrived  to  subsist. 

It  immediately  appeared  that  every  one  of  the  passes  and  per- 
mits issued  by  the  general,  in  accordance  'with  the  orders  just 
given,  was  abused,  to  the  aid  aud  comfort  of  secession.  It  was 
discovered  that  provisions  were  secretly  sent  out  of  the  city 
to  feed  General  Lovell's  troops.  It  wi^  ascertaiued  that  Charles 
Heidsieck,  one  of  the  champagne  Heidsieots,  had  come  from  Mo- 
bile in  the  provision  steamboat,  disguised  as  a  bar-keeper,  and  con- 
veyed letters  to  and  fi-om  that  city;  an  offense  which  consigned 
him  speedily  to  Fort  Jackson.  Kor  did  the  city  government  stir 
in  the  business  of  providing  for  the  poor ;  not  a  dollar  was  voted, 
not  a  relieving  act  was  passed.  The  city  was  reeking,  too,  with 
the  accumulated  filth  of  many  weeks,  the  removal  of  which  would 
have  afforded  employment  to  many  hungry  men ;  but  it  was  suf- 
fered to  remain,  inviting  the  yellow  fever. 

General  Butler,  on  the  9th  of  May,  reminded  the  major  and 
council  of  the  compact  between  himself  and  the  city  authorities 
made  five  days  before.  "  I  desii'e,"  said  he,  "  to  call  yonr  atten- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  streets.  Having  assumed, 
by  the  choice  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  the  permission  of  the 
United  States  authorities,  the  care  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in 
this  behalf,  that  trust  must  be  f^thfully  administered.  Resolu- 
tions and  inaction  wiil  not  do.  Active,  energetic  measures,  fully 
and  promptly  executed,  are  imperatively  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion.  The  present  suspension  of  labor  fur- 
nishes ample  supplies  of  hungiy  men,  who  can  be  profitably  em.- 
ployed  to  this  end.  A  tithe  of  the  labor  and  effort  spent  upon  the 
streets  and  public  squares,  which  was  uselessly  aad  inanely  wasted 
upon  idle  foi-tifioations,  hke  that  about  the  United  States  Mint,  will 
place  the  city  in  a  condition  to  insure  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
Avill  not  do  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  yourselves  to  the  street 
commissioners,  from  thence  to  the  contractor,  and  thence  to  the 
sub-contractors,  and  through  all  the  grades  of  civic  idleness  and 
neglect  of  dnty.  Three  days  since  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Mayor  to  this  subject,  and  nothing  has  been  done." 
The  mayor  boldly  replied  that  three  hundred  extra  men  had  been 
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set  to  work  upon  the  streets.  No  snch  force  could  lie  discoverod 
by  tlie  optics  of  Union  officers.  Steps  may  have  been  taken  toward 
tbe  employment  of  men,  and  even  "  extra  men,"  in  cleaniug  the  city ; 
but  it  is  certam  that,  up  to  the  ninth  of  May,  no  street-cleaners 
were  actually  at  work.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  the 
need  of  purification  was  manifest  and  pressing. 

On  the  same  day,  General  Entler  issued  one  of  his  startling  gen- 
eral orders,  tlie  terms  and  tone  of  which  were  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  mayor's  audacious  reply,  as  well  as  by  tbe  abuse  of  the 
passes  which  admitted  food  to  a  starving  city. 

"ITew  Oelbaks,  Ma/y  9,  1863. 
"Tlie  deplorable   state  of  destitution  and  hunger  of  the  mechanics  and 
woi'liing  classes  of  tkls  city  has  heen  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

"  He  baa  yielded  to  every  suggestion  made  by  the  city  government,  and 
ordered  every  method  of  furnishing  food  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans  that 
government  desired.  ~So  relief  by  those  officials  has  yet  bean  afforded. 
This  hunger  does  not  pinch  the  wealthy  and  influential,  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  who  have  gotten  up  this  war,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  prose- 
cute it,  without  regai-d  to  the  starving  poor,  the  workingman,  his  wife  and 
child,  TTnmindfnl  of  their  suffering  fellow -oitiaens  at  home,  they  have 
caused  or  suffered  provisions  to  be  carried  out  of  tbe  city  for  Confederate 
service  since  the  occupation  by  the  United  States  forces. 

"  Lafayette  Square,  their  home  of  affluence,  was  made  the  dep6t  of  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  rebel  armies,  and  not  of  provisions  for  their 
poor  neighbors.  Striking  hands  with  tbe  vile,  the  gambler,  tbe  idlei',  and 
the  ruffian,  they  have  destroyed  the  sugar  and  cotton  which  might  have 
been  escbanged  for  food  for  the  industrious  and  good,  and  regrated  the 
price  of  that  which  is  left,  hy  discrediting  the  very  currency  they  had  for- 
nished,  whUe  tiey  eloped  with  tbe  specie ;  as  well  that  stolen  from  the 
United  States,  as  from  the  banks,  the  property  of  the  good  people  of  New 
Orleans,  thus  leaving  them  to  rain  and  starvation, 

"Fugitives  from  justice  many  of  them,  and  others,  their  associates,  stay- 
ing because  too  puerile  and  insignificant  to  he  objects  of  puaisbment  by  the 
clement  govei'nment  of  the  United  States. 
"  They  have  betrayed  their  conntiy  ; 
"They  have  been  false  to  every  trust : 

"  They  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  defending  the  state  they  bad 
seized  npon,  although  they  have  forced  every  poor  man's  child  into  tbdr 
service  as  soldiers  for  that  purpose,  while  they  made  their  sons  and  ne- 
phews officers : 
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"  They  can  not  protect  those  whom  they  bave  rnineil,  but  Lave  left  them 
to  the  mei'oies  and  aaaasaioations  of  a  chronic  mob : 

"  They  will  not  feed  tliose  ■whom  they  are  starving : 

"  Mostly  without  property  themselves,  they  have  plundered,  stolen,  and 
destroyed  the  means  of  those  who  had  property,  leaving  children  penniless 
and  old  age  hopeless. 

"  Men  of  LoTnaiiNA,  WOKKrB&MBir,  PEOPEETT-aOLDSES,  MEltOHASTa,  AND 

CITIZENS  OP  THE  UiJiTED  Statbs,  of  whatever  nation  you  may  have  had 
birth,  how  long  will  you  uphold  these  flagvant  wrongs,  and,  hy  inaction, 
suffer  yonraelves  to  be  made  the  aerfs  of  these  leaders ! 

"  The  United  States  have  sent  land  and  naval  forces  here  to  flght  and 
subdue  rebellious  armies  in  array  against  hei'  authority.  "We  find,  substan- 
tially, only  fugitive  masses,  runaway  property-bnmers,  a  whisliy-drinldng 
mob,  and  starving  oitizena  with  their  wives  and  children.  It  is  our  duty  to 
call  hack  the  first,  to  punish  the  second,  root  out  the  third,  feed  and  pro- 
tect the  last^ 

"  Eeady  only  for  war,  we  had  not  prepared  onrselves  to  feed  the  hnngry 
and  relieve  the  distressed  with  provisions.  But  to  the  estent  possible, 
within  the  power  of  the  commanding  general,  it  shall  he  done. 

"  He  has  captured  a  qnantity  of  beef  and  sugar  intended  for  the  rebels 
in  the  field.  A  thousand  barrels  of  these  stores  will  be  clistributed  among 
the  deserving  poor  of  tliis  city,  from  whom  the  rebels  had  plundered  it ; 
even  although  some  of  the  food  will  go  to  enpply  the  craving  wants  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  now  herding  at  '  Oamp  Jfoore'  and  else- 
where, in  arms  against  the  United  States. 

"  Captain  John  Clark,  acting  chief  commissary  of  subsistence,  will  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order,  and  will  give  public  notice  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  distribution,  which  will  be  arranged,  aa  far  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  unworthy  and  dissolute  will  not  share  its  benefits." 

Another  measm^e  of  relief  was  adopted  wlien  the  arrival  of  stores 
from  New  York  had  delirered  the  ai-my  itself  from  the  danger  of 
scarcity.  The  chief  eomtaissary  was  authorized  to  "  sell  to  families 
for  consumptioD,  in  small  quantities,  until  farther  orders,  flour  and 
salt  meats,  viz. :  pork,  beef,  ham,  and  bacon,  from  the  stores  of  the 
army,  at  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  flour  and  ten  cents 
for  meats.  City  bank-notes,  gold,  silver,  or  treasury  notes  to  be 
taken  io  payment." 

The  city  government  still  neglecting  the  streets,  General  Butler 
concaved  the  idea  of  combining  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  the  piiri- 
fication  of  the  dty.  There  was  nothing  ;jpon  which  he  was  more 
resolved  than  the  disappointment  of  rebel  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
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yellow  fever.  He  imderstood  the  yellow  fever,  Icnew  tlie  secret  of 
its  visitations,  felt  himself  equal  to  a  successful  contest  with  it. 
Juno  fourth  {the  mayor  of  the  city  being  then  in  a  state  of  suppres- 
sion at  Fort  Jackson,  for  acts  yet  to  be  related),  the  general 
sketched  his  plan  in  the  following  letter  to  General  Shepley  and  the 
a  council ; 


ITew  Oeleabb,  June  4,  1863. 
"  To  the  Military  Commaadflnt  and  City  Oonnoil  of  Hew  Orleans; 

"  Gbheeal  Sheplbt  and  Gebtlemeit  : — Painfnl  neoeaaity  compels  eome 
aciJon  in  relation  to  the  unemployed  and  atai'ving  poor  of  New  Orleans. 
Men  wilUng  to  labor  caa  not  get  work  by  which  to  support  themselTes  and 
families,  and  are  sufferiag  for  food. 

"Beoanso  of  the  sins  of  their  betrayers,  a  worse  than  the  primal  curse 
seems  to  have  fallen  npon  them.  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  ahalt  thou  eat 
bread  nnljl  thou  return  iiute  the  gronnd.' 

"  The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  caJIs  for  the  promptest  action 
for  a  greater  cleanliness  and  more  perfect  sanitary  preparationa, 

"  To  relieve,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able  to  do,  both  diifloulties,  I  propose  to 
the  city  government,  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  city  shall  employ  upon  tlie  streets,  squares,  and  unoeonpied 
lands  in  the  city,  a  force  of  men,  with  proper  implements,  and  under 
petent  direction,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  for  at  least  thirty  wort 
jng  days,  in  putting  thoas  places  in  auoh  eoDdition  as,  with  hleaaing  of 
Providence,  shall  insure  the  health  aa  well  of  the  citizenB  as  of  the  troops. 

"  The  necessities  of  militaiy  operations  will  detain  in  tiie  city  a  la: 
number  of  those  who  commonly  leave  it  during  the  summer,  especially 
men  and  children,  than  are  usually  resident  here  during  the  hot  months. 
Their  health  must  be  eared  for  hy  yon;  I  will  care  for  my  troops.  The 
miaama  which  sickens  the  one  will  harm  the  other.  The  epidemic  so  ei 
estiy  prayed  for  by  the  wicked  will  hardly  sweep  away  the  strong  n 
although  he  may  be  armed,  and  leave  the  we^er  woman  and  child 
touched. 

"2.  That  each  man  of  this  force  be  paid  by  the  city  from  its 
fifty  cents  per  day,  and  a  larger  sum  for  skilled  labor,  for  each  day's  labor 
of  ten  hours,  toward  the  support  of  their  families,  and  that  in  the  selection 
of  laborers,  mea  with  families  dependent  upon  them  be  preferred. 

"  3.  That  the  United  States  ahall  iasne  to  each  laborer  so  employed,  foi' 

each  day's  work,  a  full  ration  for  a  soldier,  containing  over  fifty  ounces  oi' 

wholesome  food,  which,  with  economy,  will  support  a  man  and  a  wom.aii. 

"  This  issue  will  be  fully  eqnal  in  value,  at  the  present  prices  of  food,  to 

the  sum  paid  hy  tlie  city. 
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■'  4.  That  proper  muster-rolls  be  prepared  of  these  laljorerg,  ond  details 
so  arranged,  that  only  those  tliat  labor,  witli  their  families,  shall  be  fed 

"5.  No  paroled  soldier  or  person  who  has  served  in  the  Oonfederafce 
forces  shall  be  employed,  unleaa  he  taltes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  airaEgo  the  details  of  tliis  proposal  through  the  aid 
of  Colonel  Bhafer,  of  the  quartermaster  department,  and  Colonel  Turner, 
of  the  subsistence  department,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  acted  on  by  yon." 

General  Shepley  communicated  this  letter  to  the  conncil,  who 
readily  adopted  the  plan,  and  appointed  a  gentleman  to  aapevintend 
their  share  in  it.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  General  Shep- 
ley named  Colonel  T.  B.  Thorpe,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Bee 
Hunter,"  who  had  received  the  appointment  of  city  surveyor.  The 
entire  management  of  the  two  thousand  laborers  fell  to  Colonel 
Thorpe,  as  his  colleague  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  a]legiance  to 
the  United  States,  which  General  Butler  made  a  sine  qiid  non.  No 
man  could  have  done  the  work  better.  He  waged  ineeseant  and 
most  successful  war  upon  nuisance.  He  tore  away  shanties,  filled 
up  hollows,  purged  the  canals,  cleaned  the  streets,  repmred  the  levee, 
and  kept  the  city  in  such  perfect  cleanliness  as  extorted  praise  from 
the  bitterest  foes  of  hie  country  and  bis  chief.  In  gangs  of  twenty- 
five,  each  under  an  overseer,  the  street-sweepers  pei-vaded  the  city. 

"It  was  a  reflecting  sight,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "to  behold 
these  men  on  the  highways  and  by-ways,  with  their  shovels  and 
brooms ;  and  it  was  still  more  gi-atifying  to  notice  and  to  feel  the 
happy  effects  of  their  work.  The  street  cleaning  commenced,  the 
colonel  then  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  foodto  the  families 
of  the  laborers,  and  this  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  A 
thousand  half-stai-ved  women,  made  impatient  by  days  of  stai-vation, 
brought  in  contact  and  left  to  struggle  at  the  entrance  of  some  ill- 
aiTanged  establishment,  for  their  food  and  rights,  was  a  formidable 
subject  of  contemplation  ;  so  the  colonel  organized  a  distributing 
department,  and  so  well  managed  hia  plana  that  the  food  is  being 
given  out  with  all  the  quietness  of  a  popular  grocery.  To  secm-e 
the  ohject  of  the  charity,  he  had  tickets  printed  that  made  the  de- 
livery of  the  food  to  the  women  only ;  in  this  way  it  was  carried 
into  the  family,  conaumed  by  the  helpless,  and  not  sold  by  the  un- 
principled for  rum.    The  moment  Colonel  Thorpe's  name  appeared 
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in  the  papers,  he  was  flooded  ■with  letters  calling  his  attention  to 
nniaancee,  the  people  acting  voluntarily  as  street  inspectors.  By  a 
judicious  distribution  of  labor,  in  a  few  days  the  change  became  a 
subject  of  comment,  some  of  the  most  furious  secessionists  admit- 
ting '  that  the  federals  could  clean  the  streets,  if  they  couldn't  do 
anything  else.'  "* 

Colonel  Thorpe's  labors  were  permanently  beneficial  to  the  city 
in  many  ways.  The  freaks  of  the  Mississippi  river  constantly 
create  neiv  land  within  the  city  limits.  This  land,  which  is 
called  batture  (shoal),  requires  the  labor  of  man  before  it  is  com- 
pletely rescued  from  the  domains  of  the  river.  It  is  computed  that 
Colonel  Thorpe's  sMllfully  directed  exertions  upon  the  battui-e  atl- 
ded  to  the  city  a  quantity  of  land  worth  a  million  of  doUars. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  circom- 
stances  attending  General  Eutler'a  relief  of  the  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  not  only  made  it  profitable  to  the  city,  but  he  managed 
it  so  as  not  to  add  one  dollar  to  the  expenditures  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. At  a  time  when  thirty-five  thousand  persons  were  sup- 
ported by  the  public  funds,  he  conld  stall  Iwast,  and  with  literal 
truth,  that  it  cost  the  United  States  nothing,  "  You  are  the  cheap- 
est general  we  have  employed,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  when  aclmowl- 
edging  the  return  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  which  bad 
been  sent  to  General  Butler's  commissary. 

The  following  general  order  explains  the  secret : 

"K"hiv  Okleaks,  jIm;?!/**  4, 1863. 

"  It  appeal's  tliat  the  need  of  relief  to  the  destitute  pooi-  of  the  city  re- 

qiiires  more  extended  measnrea  and  greater  outlay  than  have  yet  been  made. 

"  It  becomes  a  question,  in  justice,  upon  whom  should  this  burden  fell, 

"Olenrly  upon  those  who  have  hrouglit  this  great  calamity  upon  thdr 

fellow-citizeua, 

"  It  should  not  be  borne  by  tosation  of  the  whole  municipality,  becanse 
the  middling  and  wording  men  have  never  been  heard  at  the  ballot-box, 
uuawed  by  threats  and  unmenaced  by  '  Thup-s'  and  paid  assassins  of  con- 
spirators agaiust  peace  and  good  order.  Besides,  more  than  the  vote  that 
waa  claimed  for  secession  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiaaoe  to  the  tTnited 
States. 

"  The  United  States  goyemmeut  does  its  share  when  it  protects,  defends, 
and  preserves  the  people  iii  the  enj  ojmeut  of  law,  order,  and  calm  quiet. 
"  Those  who  have  brought  upon  the  city  this  stagnation  of  business,  this 

*  OomBponaeTLt  of  JVeai  Torh  Times,  Jaly  21,  ISflS. 
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desolation  of  the  hesivtli-stone,  ttia  atarvation  of  the  poor  and  helpless, 
should,'  aa  far  as  thoy  may  be  able,  relioye  these  distresses. 

"There  are  two  olaases  whom  it  would  seem  peculiarly  fit  should  at  first 
contribute  to  this  and.  First,  those  individuals  and  ooi-p  orations  who  hftve 
aided  the  rebellion  with  their  means :  and.  second,  tbose  who  liav©  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  ths  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city,  npon  which  the  wel- 
£ire  of  its  iahabitauta  depend. 

"  It  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  general  that  a  sub- 
eoriptiou  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollai's  was  made  by  the 
corporate  bodies,  business  firms,  and  persoEB  Whose  names  are  set  forth  in 
schedule  '  A'  annexetl  to  this  order,  and  that  sum  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
illegal  body  known  as  the  '  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  for  the  treason- 
able purpose  of  defending  the  oity  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  nnder  whose  humane  mle  the  oity  of  Ifew  Orleans  bad  enjoyed 
such  naesampled  prc«perity,  that  her  warehouses  were  filled  with  trade  of 
all  nations  who  came  to  share  her  freedom,  to  take  part  in  the  benefits  of 
bi*r  commercial  superiority,  and  thus  she  was  made  the  representative  mai^t 
of  the  world. 

"  The  stupidity  and  wastefulness  with  which  this  immense  sum  was  spent 
was  only  equaled  by  the  folly  which  led  to  its  being  raised  at  all.  The 
subscribers  to  this  fund,  by  this  very  act,  betray  their  treasonable  designs 
and  their  ability  to  pay  at  least  a  much  smaller  tax  for  the  relief  of  their 
destitute  and  starving  neighbors. 

"Schedule  'B'  is  a  list  of  oottou  brokers,  who,  claiming  to  control  that 
great  interest  in  Kew  Orleans,  to  which  she  is  so  much  indebted  for  her 
wealth,  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  October,  1961,  a  manifesto  deliber- 
ately atlvising  the  plantei's  not  to  bring  their  prodnoe  to  the  oity,  a  meaa- 
ure  which  brought  ruin  at  the  same  time  upon  the  producei  and  the  city. 

"  This  act  Bufftoiently  testifies  the  malignity  ot  these  traitoiB,  as  well  to 
the  goTerument  aa  then  neighbors  and  it  is  to  be  regietted  tliat  their  abil- 
ity to  relieve  their  fcBow  citizens  is  not  equal  to  then:  facihties  for  injm'ing 

"  In  taang  both  these  tlasses  to  lelieve  the  suffering  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans, yea,  even  though  the  needy  be  the  starving  wives  lud  childi'en  of 
those  in  arms  at  En,hmond  and  elsewhere  ai,am'<t  the  United  States,  it  will 
bo  impos^ble  to  make  a  mistake  save  in  having  the  assessment  too  easy 
and  the  burden  too  light 
"It  is  therefore  OBnEKED — 

"1st.  That  ths  sums  m  st-hedulos  aunesed,  marked  'A'  and  'B,'  set 
against  the  names  ol  the  seveial  peisons  busmeas  firms  and  corporations 
herein  described,  be  and  heiebj  aie  assessed  upon  each  lespeUively. 

"2d.  That  said  sums  be  paid  to  Lieutenant  David  0.  G.  Field,  financial 
clerk,  at  his  ofBoe  in  the  Cuatom-House,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  lltb  in- 
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Etiint,  or  that  tte  propoi'ty  of  the  deUntinent  he  forthwith  seized  and  sold  at 
public  auction,  to  pay  the  amount,  with  all  necessaiy  charges  aoA  expenses, 
or  the  party  impi'iBoued  till  paid. 

"  3d.  The  money  raised  by  this  assMsraent  to  be  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  and  food  for  the  deaerying  poor  people  of  New 
Orleans." 

The  promised  ecliedules  followed.  The  first  contained  niiioty-five 
names,  arranged  thus : 


List  of  Buhsojihera  to  the  Million  and  a  Quarter  Loan,  placed  in  tho  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Pnhlio  Safety,  for  tho  defease  of  New  Orleans  against 
the  United  States,  and  expended  by  them  some  $S8,000. 

Snma  subac-ibea     Snins    ABsetsf  d 
uSieaSttitaa,        Tjniteil  States. 

Abat^  Generes&Oo $210,000  $63,500 

Jonathan  Montgomei-y 40,000  10,000 

Thos.  Sloo,  President  Sun  Insurance  Oo. . . .     60,000  13,500 

0.  0.  Gaines 3,000  500 

C.  0.  Games  &  Oo 3,000  T50 

The  sum  yielded  by  this  soheduJe  was  1312,716.25.    The  second 
schedule,  which  contained  ninety-four  najnes,  began  thus : 


List  of  Ootton  Brokers  of  N'ew  Orleans  who  published  in  tho  (h-e^cent,  in 
October  last,  a  card  advising  plantere  not  to  send  produce  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  order  to  induce  foreign  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  rebellion. 

Suma  assessed  to  rrtiavo 
lbs  BlnrviDg  poor  by 
tbo  Uniteff  SwteB. 

Hewitt,  Norton  &  Oo $500 

West  &  YiUerie S50 

S.  E.  Belknap 100 

Eraoder,  ChamhUss  &  Oo 500 

Lewis  &  Oglesby 100 

The  amount  of  this  assessment  was  $29,200.  General  Order, 
Ho.  55,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Butler,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  city,  the  sum  of  1341,916.26. 

To  complete  our  knowledge  of  this  unique  transaction,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  documeriis  are  requisite : 
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"  ITkw  Oelkaks,  Augiist  lih,  1863. 
"  Spscial  Oedee,  No.  347. 

"  J.  0,  Kicks,  D.  K.  Oari-oll  and  A.  D.  Kelley,  haTing  been  abaent  from 
tbe  oitj  at  the  time  of  drawing  up  the  original  card,  '  advising  planters  not 
to  send  produce  to  New  Orleans,'  but  on  their  return,  faaying  deemed  it 
advisable  to  issue  a  card,  placing  theniselTes  in  the  aame  position,  are  here- 
by tased  in  the  snm  of  $500.00  each,  in  accordance  with  General  Order 
No.  5S." 

"  New  O111.EAKS,  A^xgust  6(7*,  18G3. 
"  Si'EoiAL  Oeber,  Wo.  344. 

"  The  city  surveyor  and  street  comraissiouer  are  authorized  to  employ 
not  less  than  one  thousand  men  {including  those  now  employed),  to  work 
on  the  streets,  whai'ves  and  canals.  In  the  selection  of  these  laborers, 
mariled  men  will  haye  the  preference.  These  men  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
employment  and  relief  fund  raised  by  General  Order  No.  55, 

"  While  this  force  was  paid  by  taxation  of  the  property  of  the  city,  the 
commanding  general  felt  authorized  to  employ  it  only  in  the  most  econom- 
ical manner,  but  it  now  being  employed  at  the  expense  of  their  rebellioua 
neighbors,  the  eomnianding  general  proposes  that  they  shall  be  paid  tlie 
same  sum  that  was  paid  them  by  tlie  same  party  for  work  on  the  for- 
tifications, to  wit ;  one  doUai'  and  a  half  for  each  day's  labor. 

"  The  rations,  heretofore  a  gift  to  these  laborers  by  the  United  States, 
will  now  be  discontinued. 

"The  order  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
1862." 

The  effect  produced  by  a  measure  so  bolcUy  just,  upon  the  miuda 
of  the  ruling  class  of  New  Orleans,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It 
was  the  more  stunning  from  the  fact,  that  after  three  months'  ex- 
perience of  General  Butler's  government,  Ms  orders  were  known  to 
be  the  irreversible  fiat  of  irresistible  power.  Every  man  who  saw 
his  name  on  either  catalogue,  ■was  perfectly  aware  that  the  sum  an- 
nexed thereto  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the  designated  day.  Pro- 
test he  m^ht,  but  pay  he  must.  Money  first ;  argument  aftei-ward. 
The  loyal  Delta,  conducted  then  by  two  officers  of  General  Butler's 
army.  Captain  John  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Gi>i.m,er,  and 
Lieutenan1>Colonel  E.  M.  Brown,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  discoui-sed 
humorously  upon  the  agitation  in  the  fiishionable  quarter  on  the 
day  the  order  was  promulgated : 

"For  the  first  time   these   many  months,  the  habitu&a  de  la 
graiuh  Rue  (Carondelet),  woke  from  their  lethargy.     Sleek  old 
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,  whose  stomachs  are  distended  with  turtle,  and  who 
sport  ivoiy-headed  canes,  and  wear  on  theii-  noses  two-eyed  glasses 
rimmed  with  gold,  came  out  from  their  umlarageons  seclusions  in 
Prytania  street,  Coliseum  Place,  and  other  rural  portions  of  the 
Gai-den  District,  to  condole  with  ea«li  other  upon  the  once  more 
animated  flags.  At  an  early  hour  knots  of  these  aldennanio  looking 
gentry,  with  white  vests  and  stiffened  shirt  collars,  had  coUeeted  in 
the  vicinity  of  Colonel  Baxter's  comer,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  Order  No.  55,  which  was  destined  to  diaturt  the 
equilibrium  of  many  a  cash  balance,  and  to  cause  unwilling  fingera 
to  dive  into  the  depths  of  plethoric  pockets,  long  undisturbed  by 
the  prying  digits  of  their  sumptuous  owners.  It  was  interesting 
to  contemplate  the  sorrowful  visages  of  this  funereal  crowd.  Some 
of  them  had  been  taxed  hundreds,  and  some  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands ;  but  all  alike  bore  the  solemn  aspect  of  unresisting  muttons 
led  silently  to  the  slaughter.  They  had  made  their  money  easily,  to  be 
sure,  but  pai-ting  with  it  was  like  pulling  teelih.  Some  of  these  men 
are  worth  a  million  or  two  ;  a  few  perhaps  as  much  as  ten  millions 
in  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  and  expectations ;  and  others  again 
are  known  as  poor  men,  tolerably  well  to  do,  worth  from  three  to 
five  hundred  thousand  apiece.  For  these  latter  to  be  taxed  as  high 
as  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  little  savings  which  they  had  laid 
up  hy  means  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  advance  on  cotton  crops, 
and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commissions,  and  yet  other  pec  centa- 
ges  for  brokerage,  and  stealage,  seemed  rather  hard,  at  least  to 

The  Delta,  however,  assured  the  gentlemen,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  lamentations  would  not  do.  "The  poor  must  be  em- 
ployed and  fed,  and  you  must  disgorge.  It  ivill  never  do  to  have 
it  said,  that  while  you  lie  back  on  cushioned  divans,  tasting  turtle, 
and  sipping  the  wine  cup,  dressed  in  fine  linen,  and  rolling  in  lordly 
carriages — that  gaunt  hunger  stalked  in  the  once  busy  streets,  and 
poverty  flouted  its  rags  for  the  want  of  the  privilege  to  work," 

There  was  hut  one  court  of  appeal  in  New  Orleans,  open  to  a 
distressed  secesdonist — the  consulate  of  the  country  of  which  he 
could  clwm  to  be  a  citizen.  The  consuls  lent  a  sympathizing  ear  to 
all  complaints,  and  willingly  forwarded  them  to  their  ministers  at 
Washington  ;  who,  in  turn,  laid  them  before  the  secretary  of  state, 
The  protest  of  some  of  the  "neutrals"  in  New  Orleans  gave  Gen 
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eral  Butler  the  opportunity  to  vmdicate  the  justice  of  Order  No.  55, 
and  he  performed  the  task  with  a  master's  hand.  The  following  let- 
ter wlU  be  found  to  contain  important  and  interesting  history,  some 
curious  geography,  and  much  unanswerable  argument : 

"  HBiD-QUABTESa,    DkPABTMENT   OF   THE   &rLIf, 

"New  Oelbans,  Octobm;  1S63, 
"IIoa.B.  M.  Stastok,  Secretary  of  War ; 

"Sir:— I  hayethe  honor  to  report  the  foots  and  circumatances  of  my 
General  Order  No.  5B,  in  answer  to  the  complamta  of  the  PrQBMan  and 
French  legations,  as  to  the  enforcement  of  that  order  upon  cei-tnin  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Orleans,  claimed  to  be  the  subjects  of  these  respective  govern- 
ments, 

"Before  discussing  the  speciality  and  personal  relations  of  the  several 
complwnanta,  itwillbe  necessary,  in  a  general  way,  to  give  an  aceount  of  the 
state  of  things  which  I  found  had  existed,  and  was  then  existing  at  New 
Orleans  upon  its  capture  by  tlie  federal  troops,  to  show  the  status  of  the 
several  classes  npon  which  Gteneral  Order  'So.  56  takes  effect. 

''In  October,  1861,  about  the  time  Mason  and  Slidell  left  the  city  upon 
their  mission  to  Europe,  to  obtain  the  interveniaon  of  foreign  powers,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  rebels,  that  the  European  governments  would 
be  induced  to  interfere  from  want  of  a  supply  of  cotton.  This  supply  was 
being  had,  to  a  degi-ee,  through  tbe  agency  of  the  small  vessels  shooting  out 
by  the  numerous  bayous,  lagoons  and  creeks,  with  which  the  southern  part 
of  Louisiana  is  penetrated.  They  eluded  the  blockade,  and  conveyed  very 
considerable  amounts  of  cotton  to  Havana  and  other  foreign  ports,  where 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  largely  impoiied  through  the  same  chan- 
nels in  exchange.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  had  the  honor  to  inform  the  de- 
partment of  state,  it  was  made  a  conditJoa  of  the  very  passes  given  by 
Governor  Moore,  that  a  quantity  of  arms  and  powder  should  be  retni'ued  in 
proporUon  to  the  cotton  shipped. 

"The  very  high  prices  of  the  outwai-d  as  well  as  the  inward  cargoes, 
made  these  ventures  profitable,  although  but  one  in  three  got  through  with 
safety. 

"Nor  does  tlie  fact,  that  so  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  escaped  the 
blockading  force  at  aU  impugn  the  efficiency  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
iv'hon  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  without  using  either  of  the  princi- 
pal water  communications  with  the  city  through  the  'Eigolets"  or  the 
'Passes'  at  the  Delta  of  the  river,  there'are  at  leaat^ij/-(Aj'i?e  distinct  outlets 
to  the  gulf  from  New  Orleans  by  water  comnranioation,  by  light-dranght 
vessels.  Of  coui'se,  not  a  pound  of  the  cotton  that  went  through  these 
channels  found  its  way  north,  unlws  it  was  purchased  at  a  foreign  port. 
To  prevent  even  this  supply  of  the  European  manufactures  became  an  ob- 
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ject  of  tho  greatest  iaterest  to  the  rebels;  and  prioi-  to  October,  1861,  all 
the  principal  cotton,  factors  of  Jfew  Orleans,  to  tlio  number  of  about  a 
hundred,  united  in  an  address,  signed  with  their  names,  to  the  planters,  ad- 
Tiaing  them  not  to  send  theii'cotton  to  ITew  Orleans,  for  the  avowed  reason 
that  if  it  was  sent,  the  cotton  wotdd  find  its  way  to  foreign  ports,  and  ftir- 
iiish  the  interest  '  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  the  product  of 
wliioh  they  are  most  in  need,  *  *  *  *  ^ni.  thus  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  quasi  neutrality,  which  European  nations  have  thought 
proper  to  avow.' 

"  'This  address  proving  ineffectual  to  maintain  the  polioy  we  had  deter- 
mined upon,  and  which  not  only  received  the  sanction  of  public  opinion 
here,  but  which  has  been  so  pi-omptly  and  cheerfully  followed  by  the  plant- 
ers and  factors  of  the  other  states  of  tIieOonfederaoj,'the  same  cotton  fac- 
tors made  a  petition  to  Governor  Moore  and  General  Twiggs,  t«  'devise 
means  to  prevent  any  shipment  of  cotton  to  H"ew  Orleans  whatever.' 

"For  answer  to  this  petition.  Governor  Moore  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  bringing  of  cotton  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  under  the  pcn- 
sltiea  therein  prescribed. 

"  This  actJon  was  concnti-ed  in  by  General  Twiggs,  then  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  enforced  by  newspaper  articles,  published  in  tho 
leading  journals. 

"  This  was  one  of  the  series  of  offensive  measures  which  were  nndertalten 
hy  the  mercantile  community  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  a  large  portion 
were  foreigners,  wid  of  which  the  complainant  of  Order  Sfo.  65  formed  a 
pmrt,  in  tM  of  the  rebellion. 

"  The  only  cotton  allowed  to  be  shipped  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1861  and  '62,  washy  permits  of  Governor  Moore,  granted  npon  the  es- 
preM  condition,  that  at  least  one-half  in  value  should  be  retni'ned  in  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  In  this  traffic,  almost  the  entire  mercantile  houses 
of  Few  Orleans  were  engaged.  Joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  shai'es 
issued,  vessels  bought,  cai^es  shipped,  arms  returned,  immense  profits  re- 
sized; and  tlie  speculation  and  trading  energy  of  the  whole  commuTiity 
was  turned  in  this  direction.  .  It  will  be  home  in  mind  that  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  trading  community  were  foreign  born,  and  now  claim  exemptioe 
from  all  dutjes  as  citizeuB,  and  exemption  from  liabilities  for  all  then-  acta, 
because  of  being  '  foreign  neutrals.' 

"  "When  tiie  espeditiou  which  I  had  the  high  honor  to  be  intrusted  to 
command,  landed  at  Ship  Island,  and  seemed  to  threaten  Kew  Orleans,  tho 
most  energetic  efforts  were  made  by  the  state  and  Confederate  authorities 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Nearly  the  entire  foreign  population  of  tho  city 
enrolled  itself  in  companies,  battalions,  and  brigades,  representing  different 
nationalities. 

"They  were   armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped,  drilled  and  n 
U 
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and  reported  for  serTice  to  Uie  Confederate  generals.  Many  of  tlie  foreign 
offloars  took  tlie  oath  of  aUegianne  to  the  Confederate  States.  The  briga- 
dier-general in  command  of  theEnropean  BiTgade,  PanlJnge,  Mis,  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  bca^  in  France,  renonnoed  his 
citizenship,  and  applied  to  the  French  government  to  be  restored  to  his  for- 
mei"  citizenship  as  a  native  of  France,  at  the  very  time  he  held  the  iwmmand 
of  this  foreign  legion. 

"  The  Prnssian  consul,  now  General  Eeiohard,  of  the  Confederate  army, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  course  of  thia  report,  raised  a 
battalion  of  bis  countryuien,  and  went  to  Tirginia,  where  he  has  been  pro- 
moted for  his  gallantry  in  the  rebel  service,  leaving  his  commercial  partner, 
Mr.  Kruttschnidt,  now  acting  Prussian  consul,  who  has  married  the  sister  of 
tlie  rebel  secretary  of  war,  to  emharraaa  as  much  as  posdble  the  tTnited 
States  officers  here,  by  subscriptions  to '  city  defense  funds,'  and  groundless 
complaints  to  the  Prosaian  minister. 

"  I  have  tbns  endeavoi-ed  to  give  afaithM  and  esact  account  of  the  state 
of  the  foreign  popnlalion  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
1862. 

"In  October,  1861,  the  city  had  voted  to  erect  a  battery  ont  of  this 
'  defense  fund.'  On  the  19th  of  Febinary,  1863,  the  city  council,  by  vote, 
published  aud  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederate  General  Lovell,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by 
him  in  the  defenses  of  the  city. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  clearly  appear  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Itnew  that  the  city  council  were  raising  and  expending  large  sums  for  war 
purposes, 

"  On  the  20th  of  the  same  February,  tlie  city  council  raised  an  estraor- 
dinary  '  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  from  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  consisting  of  sixtj  members,  for  the  '  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  Confederate  and  state  authorities  in  devising  means  for  the  defense  of 
the  city  and  its  approaches.' 

"  On  the  27th  of  the  same  February,  the  city  council  adopte*!  a  series  of 
resolutions  :— 

"  1st,  Recommending  the  i^ue  of  one  milHon  dollars  of  city  bonds, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  provide 
for  the  successful  defense  of  the  city  and  its  approaches. 

"2d,  To  appropriate  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
uriifonning  and  equipping  soldiers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  country. 
"3d.  Plei^ing  the  council  to  support  the  families  of  all  soldiers  who 
shall  volunteer  for  the  war. 

'^  On  the  8d  of  March,  1863,  the  city  council  authorized  the  mayor  to 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  city  for  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  provided  that  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  might '  pay  over  the  said  bonds  to  the 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  by  the  oommon  council  of  the  city 
of  Wew  Orleans,  aa  per  reaoktion,  Wo.  8,880,  approved  20th  of  February, 
1863,  in  snoh  sums  aa  they  may  require  for  tlie  purchase  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  proyiaiona,  or  to  provide  any  means  for  the  successful 
defense  of  the  city  and  its  approaches.' 

"And,  at  the  same  time,  authorized  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee '  to  pay  over  $25,000  to  troops  mustered  into  the  state  seiTice,  who 
sliould  go  to  the  flght  at  Columbus  or  elsewhere,  under  General  Beani-e- 

"  It  was  to  this  fund,  in  the  bands  of  this  estrnordinary  committee,  so 
pnblislied  with  its  objects  and  purposes,  that  the  complainants  subscribed 
their  money,  and  now  claim  exemption  upon  the  ground  of  neutrality, 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  steps  of  the  raising  of  the  committee 
to  dispose  of  this  fund  were  published,  and  were  matters  of  fii'eat  public 
notoriety.  The  fact  that  the  bonds  were  in  the  hands  of  such  aa  extraor- 
dinary committee,  should  have  pnt  every  prudent  person  on  his  guard. 

"All  the  leading  secesa-onists  of  the  city  Tiere  suhaoribers  to  the  same 
fund. 

•'Will  it  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  these  persons— banhers,  mer- 
chants, brokers,  who  are  making  this  complaint,  did  not  hnow  what  this 
fund  was,  and  its  purposes,  to  which  they  were  suhsoribing  by  thousands 
of  dollars? 

"  Did  Mr.  Eochereau  for  instance,  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Confederate  States,  a  banker,  aud  then  a  colonel  commanding  a  body  of 
ti-oops  in  the  service  of  the  Confederates,  never  heai-  for  what  puipose  the 
city  was  raising  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  bonds  ? 

"  Take  the  Prussian  consul,  wlio  complains  for  himself  and  the  Mrs.  To- 
gel  whom  he  represents,  as  an  example.  Did  he  know  about  this  fund) 
He,  a  ti'ader,  a  Jew  famed  for  a  bargain,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
rebel  seci'etary  of  war,  the  partner  of  G-enei'al  Eeichard,  late  Prussian  con- 
sul, then  in  command  in  the  Confederate  army,  who  subaoribed  for  himself^ 
his  partner  and  Mrs.  Vogel,  the  wife  of  his  former  partner,  thirty  thousand 
dollars^did  he  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  bought  Uiese  bonds 
of  this  '  Committee  of  Public  Safety  V 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  done  to  aid  the  rebellion  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  sympathies,  his  social  relations,  his  business  connections  and 
marriage  ties.  But  it  is  swd  that  this  subscription  b  made  to  the  fund  for 
the  sake  of  the  investment.  It  will  appear,  however,  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  Mr.  Kruttschnidt  collected  for  his  principal  a  note,  secured  by 
mortgage,  in  anticipation  of  its  being  due,  in  order  to  purchase  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  of  this  loan.  "Without,  howevei',  descending  into  particu- 
lars, is  the  profitableness  of  the  investment  to  be  permitted  to  be  alleged  as 
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a  sufRci eat  apology  for  dding  the'  rebellion  by  money  and  armB!  If  so, 
all  tbeir  army  oontraotors,  prinoipally  Jews,  should  be  held  blaroeleM,  for 
thcty  haye  made  immense  fortuaea  by  the  war-  Indeed,  I  suppose  another 
Jew — one  Judas— thought  hia  investaent  in  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was 
a  profitable  one,  until  the  penalty  of  treaohei'y  reached  him. 

■'When  1  took  poaseasion  of  Few  Orleans,  I  found  the  city  neai'ly  on. 
the  Ter^e  of  starvation,  but  thirty  days'  provision  in  it,  and  the  poor  utter- 
ly without  the  means  of  procuring  what  food  there  was  to  be  had. 

"  I  endeavored  to  aid  tha  city  government  in  the  work  of  feeding  the 
poor ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  very  distribution  of  food  was  &  means 
faithlessly  rised  to  encourage  the  rebellion,  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  take 
the  whole  matter  into  my  own  hands.  It  beoame  a  subject  of  alarming 
importance  and  gravity.  It  heoame  necessary  to  provide  from  some  source 
the  fanda  to  proem-s  the  food.  They  could  not  be  raised  by  ci.ty  tasation, 
in  the  ordinary  form.  These  tases  were  ia  arrears  to  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars.  Besides,  it  would  he  unjust  to  tax  the  loyal  citizens  and  hon- 
estly neutral  foreigner,  to  provide  for  a  state  of  things  brought  about  by 
the  rebels  and  disloyal  foreignei-s  related  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  marriage, 
and  social  relation,  who  had  conspired  and  labored  together  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  astablish  the  very  result  which  was 
to  be  met. 

"Farther,  in  order  to  have  a  contribution  effective,  it  must  bo  upon  those 
who  have  wealth  to  answer  it. 

"There  seemed  to  me  no  such  fit  subjects  for  such  taxation  as  the  cotton 
brokers  who  had  brought  the  diatress  upon  the  city,  by  thns  paralyzing 
commerce,  and  the  snhaoribers  to  this  loan,  who  had  money  to  invest  for 
purposes  of  war,  so  advertised  and  known  as  above  described. 

"With  these  eonvictloiM,  I  issued  General  Order  No,  55,  which  trill  ex- 
plain itaelf,  and  have  raiaed  nearly  the  amount  of  the  tax  therein  set  forth. 
"  But  for  what  purpose !  !Not  a  dollar  has  gone  in  any  way  to  tiie  nae  of 
the  United  Statea.  I  am  now  employing  one  thousand  poor  laborers,  as 
mattei-  of  charity,  upon  the  streets  and  wharves  of  the  city,  from  this  fund, 
I  am  distributing  food  to  preseive  from  starvation  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven  families,  containing  'thirty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  aouls'  d^ly,  and  this  done  at  an  expense  of  seventy  thousand 
dollars  per  month,  I  am  sustaining,  at  an  expense  of  two  thousand  dollars 
per  month,  five  asylums  for  widows  and  orphans,  I  am  aiding  the  Charity 
hospital  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  mouth. 

"  Before  their  exoellenoiea,  the  French  and  Prussian  ministers,  complain 
of  my  exactions  upon  tbreignara  at  New  Orleans,  I  desire  they  would  look 
at  the  documents,  and  consider  for  a  few  momenta  the  facta  and  figures  set 
forth  in  the  returns  and  in  thia  report.  They  will  find  that  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety  fimiiliea  who  have  been  fed  from  the  fund, 
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with  the  raising  of  whioh  they  flnd  fault,  lest  than  one-tentA  (ono  thoiiBand 
and  ten)  ai'e  Ameriooas ;  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  for- 
eigners. Of  the  thirty-two  thousand  souls,  but  throe  thousand  are  natives. 
Besides,  the  charity  at  tlie  asylaraa  and  hospitals  distributed  in  about 
the  aame  proportions  as  to  foreign  and  native  born ;  so  that  of  an  espendi- 
tnre  of  near  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  month,  to  employ  aod  feed  tho 
starving  poor  of  Hew  Orleans,  seventy-two  thousand  goes  to  the  foreigners, 
whose  compatriots  loudly  complain,  and  offensively  thrust  forward  their 
neutrality,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  aid  then'  suffering  country- 

"I  should  need  no  extraordinary  tasatioa  to  feed  the  poor  of  New  Or- 
leans, if  the  bellies  of  the  foreigners  were  as  actively  with  the  rebels,  as  are 
tlie  heads  of  those  who  claim  exemption,  thns  far,  from  tliis  taxation,  made 
and  used  for  purposes  above  set  forth,  upon  the  ground  of  their  neutrality ; 
among  whom  IfindEochereau  &  Oo.,  the  senior  partner  of  which  firm  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  snpport  the  constitution  of  the  Oonfederate  States, 
"  I  iind  also  the  honae  of  Eeiohard  &  Co.,  the  senior  pai-taer  of  whicli. 
General  Eeiohard,  is  in  the  rebel  army.  I  find  thejunior  partner,  Mr.  Emtt- 
sohnidt,  the  brother-in-law  of  Benjamin,  the  rebel  secretary  of  war,  using 
all  the  funds  in  his  hands  to  purchase  arms,  and  collecting  the  secnritiea  of 
his  correspondent  before  they  are  due,  to  get  fnnds  to  loan  to  the  rebel  au- 
thorities, and  now  acting  Prussian  consul  here,  doing  quite  as  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  rebels  as  his  partner  in  the  field.  I  find  Mme.  Vogel,  late  part- 
ner in  the  same  houseofEeichard  &  Co.,  now  absent,  whose  funds  ai'e  man- 
aged by  that  house.  I  find  M.  Pa^sher  &  Oo.,  bankers,  whose  olerka  and 
employfes  formed  a  part  of  the  French  legion,  organized  to  fight  tlie  United 
States,  and  who  contributed  largely  to  aiia  and  equip  that  coi'ps.  And  a 
Mr.  Lewis,  whose  antecedents  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate. 

"And  theee  are  fair  specimens  of  the  -Mutrality  of  the  foreigners,  for 
whom  the  government  is  called  upon  to  interfere,  to  prevent  then'  paying 
anything  toward  the  Relief  Fund  for  their  starving  countrymen. 

''  If  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  will  feed  their  own 
starving  people,  over  whom  the  only  protection  they  extend,  so  far  as  I  see, 
is  to  tas  them  aU,  poor  and  rich,  a  dollar  and  a  half  eaoh  for  oertifloates  of 
nationality,  I  will  release  the  foreignera  from  all  the  esaetlons,  fines,  and 
imposts  whatever.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yonr  obedient  servant, 
"  Benjamin  ~E.  Bbtleb, 

"  Major- Cfeneral  Gommanding." 

There  is  the  whole  case,  wi-itten  out,  as  all  of  General  Bntler'a 
dispatches  were,  late  at  night,  after  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  intense 
exertion.     After  such  a  reaper  there  is  scanty  gleaning. 

Lot  me  add,  however,  that  among  the  documents  relatuig  to  the 
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expedition  may  ha  found  many  little  notes,  "written  in  an  educated, 
feminine  hand,  conveying  to  General  Butler  the  thanks  of  "  Sister 
Emily,"  "Mother  Aiphonso,"  and  other  Catholic  ladies,  for  the 
assistance  afforded  by  him  to  the  orphans,  the  widows,  and  the 
eiub:  under  their  charge;  "whose  prayers,"  they  add,  "will  daily 
ascend  to  Heaven  in  his  behalf^"  During  the  latter  half  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  charities  of  New  Orleans  were  almost  wholly  sus- 
tained from  the  funds  wrung  fi'om  "  neutral"  foes  by  Order  No.  55. 
The  great  Charity  hospital  received,  as  we  have  seen,  five  thousand 
a  month.  To  the  orphans  of  St.  Elizabeth,  when  the  public  funds 
ran  low,  the  general  gave  five  hundred  dollai-s  of  his  own  money, 
besides  ordering  rations  from  the  public  stores  at  his  own  charge, 
and  causing  the  Confederato  notes  held  by  the  asylum  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  best  advantage.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
after  a  time,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  the  asy- 
lums, hospital  and  charity  schools  in  the  city,  and  to  report  the 
amount  of  aid  proper  to  be  allowed  to  each.  The  report  of  the 
commission  shows,  that  the  rations  granted  them  by  General  Butler 
were  all  that  enabled  them  to  eontinae  their  ministrations  to  the 
helpless  and  the  ignorant,  the  widow,  the  oi-pbau,  and  the  sick. 

I  may  afford  space  for  a  letter  addressed  by  the  commanding 
genera]  to  the  Superior  of  the  Siatei-s  of  Charity,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  accidental  injury  of  their  edifice  during  the  bombardment  of 
Donaldsonville,  It  is  not  precisely  the  Mud  of  utterance  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  from  a  "  Beast." 

"  HBin-ciUAKTBas,  Depaetmbst  of  the  Gulf, 
"  New  Obxeahs,  SsptmnTier  2d,  1862. 

"  -NEadamb  :  I  had  no  information  until  the  i-eception  of  yonr  note,  that 
ao  sad  a  result  to  the  sistera  of  your  oommand  had  happened  from  tlia  hom- 
■bardmest  of  Donaldaonville. 

"  I  am  very,  rery  sorry  that  Eear-Admiral  Farragut  was  anaware  that 
he  was  injaring  your  establishment  by  his  shells.  Any  injary  must  have 
beeu  entirely  accidental.  The  destruotioa  of  that  town  became  a  neceasity. 
The  inhabitants  hai'bored  a  gang  of  cowardly  guerillas,  wlio  committed 
every  atrocity;  amongst  others,  that  offlring  upon  an  unarmed  boat  crowded 
with  women  and  children,  going  up  the  coast,  returning  to  their  homes, 
many  of  them  having  been  at  school  at  New  Orleans. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  allow  such  acts ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  right- 
eous punishment  meted  out  to  them  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  Lii  all  others, 
foil  quite  as  heavily  upon  the  innocent  and  unoffending  as  upon  the  guilty. 
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"  No  one  can  appreciate  more  fully  than  mj-aelf  tlie  holy,  sclf-sacrificiBg 
labors  of  tte  sisters  of  charity.  To  them  our  soldiei-a  are  daily  indehted 
for  the  kindest  offices.  Risters  of  all  mankind,  they  l;now  no  nation,  no 
kindi'ed,  neiflier  war  nor  peace.  Their  all-pervading  ehai'itj  is  like  the 
boiindlesa  love  of  'Him  who  died  for  all,'  whose  servants  they  are,  and 
whose  pure  teachings  theii'  love  iUuatrates. 

"I  repeat  the  expi'ession  of  my  grief,  that  onyharm  should  have  befallen, 
yonr  society  of  sisters;  and  1  cheerfully  repair  it,  &s  far  as  I  may,  in  the 
manlier  you  snggeat,  by  filling  the  order  you  have  sent  to  the  city  for  pro- 
visions and  medicines. 

''■  your  sisters  in  the  city  will  also  farther  testify  to  you,  that  my  officers 
mid  aoldiei"s  have  never  failed  to  do  to  them  all  in  their  power  to  aid  them 
ill  thoir  usefulness,  and  to  lighten  the  burden  of  then-  labors. 

"With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  believe  me,  yonr  friend, 

"  Benjamin  F.  Bbtlec, 

■'  Sasta  MiiBiA  Olaea, 

''  Biip&Hor  and  Sister  of  Charity." 

The  relief  afforded  by  OrOer  No.  55,  lii)ei-al  a,s  it  was,  did  but 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  The  whole  land  was  stricken. 
The  frequent  marching  of  armed  bodies  swept  the  country  of  the 
scanty  produce  of  a  soil  deserted  by  the  ablest  of  its  proprietora. 
In  the  city,  life  was  just  endurable ;  beyond  the  Union  lines,  most 
of  the  people  were  hungry,  half  naked,  and  without  medicine. 

"  The  condition  of  the  people  here,"  wrote  General  Butler  to 
General  Halleck,  September  let,  "is  a  very  alarming  one.  They 
literally  come  down  to  starvation.  Not  only  in  the  city,  but  in 
the  counti-y ;  plantei's  who,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have  spent  the 
summer  at  Saratoga,  are  now  on  theii'  plantations,  essentially 
without  food.  Hundreds  weekly,  by  atealtb,  are  coming  across 
the  late  to  the  city,  reporting  starvation  on  the  lake  sSiore.  I  am 
distributing,  in  various  ways,  about  fifty  ihou^sand  dollars  per  month 
in  food,  and  more  is  needed.  This  ia  to  the  whites.  My  commis- 
sary is  issuing  rations  to  the  amount  of  nearly  double  the  amount 
required  by  the  troops.    This  is  to  the  blacks. 

"  They  ai-e  now  coming  in  by  hundreds — say  thousands — almost 
daily.  Many  of  the  plantations  are  deserted  along  the  "coast," 
which,  in  this  countiy's  phrase,  means  the  river,  from  the  city  to 
Natchez.  Crops  of  sugar-cane  are  left  standing,  to  waste,  which 
would  make  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sugar." 

Such  were  some  of  the  fmits  of  this  most  disastrous  and  most 
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bcni'ficeiit  of  n]l  wars.  Such  -were  some  of  tlic  difficulties  with 
wliich  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  had  to  con- 
tend during  the  whole  period  of  his  aclnainistration.  Clothed  with 
powers  more  than  imperial,  enoh  were  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
those  powers  were  devoted. 

The  goTemment  sustained  Order  No.  55.     In  December,  the 
money  derived  from  it  having  been  exhausted,  the  measure  was 


"  ITew-  Ohleaks,  Decemlier  9,  1862. 

"  Under  General  Order  No.  5S,  ciurent  series,  from  these  head-quarters, 
an  asse^ment  was  made  upon  certain  parties  who  had  aided  the  rebellion, 
'  to  be  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  New  Orfeans.'  " 

"The  calls  upon  the  fnnd  raised  under  that  order  have  been  freqnent 
and,  urgent,  and  it  is  now  exhausted. 

"  But  the  poor  of  this  city  have  the  same,  or  increased  nenessities  for  re- 
lief as  then,  and  thdr  calls  must  be  heai'd ;  and  it  is  both  fit  and  proper 
that  the  partiea  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  affeirs  shoald  have  the 
burileQ  of  their  support, 

"  Therefore,  the  parties  named  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  of  General  Order 
No.  55,  as  hereunto  annexed,  are  assessed  in  lilce  sums,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  will  make  payment  to  D,  0,  G.  Field,  financial  dark,  at  his 
office,  at  these  head- quarters,  on  or  before  Monday,  December  16, 1832." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  tVOMASr  OKDEE. 


s  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  that  seces- 
sion, regarded  as  a  spiritual  malady,  is  incurable.  Every  one  knows 
this  who,  by  serving  on  "the  frontiers  of  the  rebellion,"  has  been 
brought  in  contact  with  its  leaders.  General  Bos'ecrans  knows  it. 
General  Grant  knows  it.  General  Bumside  knows  it.  General 
Butler  knows  it.  True,  a  large  number  of  Southern  men  who 
have  been  touched  with  the  epidemic,  have  recovered  or  are  recov- 
ering.    But  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  who  own  the 
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slaves  of  the  Soutli,  who  own  the  beat  of  the  lands,  who  have 
always  controlled  its  politics  and  swayed  its  drawing-rooms,  in 
whom  the  disease  is  hereditary  or  original,  whom  it  possesses  and 
pei'vades,  like  the  leprosy  or  the  scrofula,  or,  rather,  like  the  false- 
ness of  the  Stuarts  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Boarbons — these  men 
will  remain,  as  long  as  they  draw  the  breath  of  life,  enemies  of  all 
the  good  meaning  which  ia  summed  up  in  the  words,  United  States. 
It  is  from  studying  the  charactei's  of  these  people  that  we  moderns 
may  learn  why  it  was  tlmt  the  great  Cromwell  and  his  heroes 
caJled  the  adherents  of  the  mean  and  cruel  Stuarts  by  the  name  of 
" Malignants."  They  may  he  rendered  innoxious  by  destroying 
their  power,  i.  e.,  by  abolishing  slavery,  whieh  is  their  power ;  but, 
as  to  converting  them  from  the  error  of  their  minds,  that  is  not 


General  Butler  was  aware  of  this  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  his  experience  in  New  Orleans  was  dtuly  confirma- 
tion of  his  belief.  Hence,  his  attitude  toward  the  ruhng  class  was 
warlike,  and  he  strove  in  all  ways  to  isolate  that  class,  and  bring  the 
majority  of  the  people  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  bronght  all  this 
needless  ruin  upon  their  state;  and  thus  to  ai-ray  the  majority 
against  the  few.  Throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  against 
the  oligarchy,  he  endeavored  to  save  and  conciliate  the  people, 
whom  it  was  the  secret  design  of  the  leaders  to  degi'ade  and  dia- 
franchise.  He  was  in  New  Orleans  as  a  general  wielding  the  power 
of  his  government,  and  as  a  democrat  representing  its  principles. 

The  first  month  of  bis  administration  was  signalized  by  several 
warlike  acts  and  utterances,  aimed  at  the  Spirit  of  Secession ;  some 
of  which  excited  a  clamor  throughout  the  whole  secession  world,  on 
hoth  continents,  echoes  of  which  are  still  occasionally  heard. 
The  following  requires  no  explanation  r 

"  Wkw  Oelbans,  May  13,  1862, 

"It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  general  tliat 

IMdaj  next  ia  proposed  to  he  ohaerred  aa  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in 

obedience  to  some  supposed  proclamation  of  one  Jefferson  Davis,  ia  the 

several  chnrohes  of  this  city,  it  is  ordered  that  no  such  ohservance  be 

" '  Ohurohea  and  religions  houses  ai-e  to  be  kept  open  as  in  lime  of  pro- 
found peace,'  but  no  religions  exercises  are  to  he  had  upon  the  supposed 
authority  above  mentioned." 
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This  was  General  Order  No.  2'j.  The  ono  next  issued,  the  fa- 
mous Order  Ko.  28,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
women  of  New  OrleaM,  can  not  be  dismissed  quite  so  BummaiTly. 

One  might  have  expected  to  find  among  the  women  of  the  South 
many  abolitionists  of  the  most  "  radical"  description.  As  upon  the 
white  race  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery  chiefly  falls,  so  the  women 
of  that  race  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  system  which  are  the  most 
degrading  and  the  most  painful.  ■  It  leads  their  husbands  astray,  de- 
bauches their  brothers  and  their  sons,  enervates  and  coarsens  their 
daughters.  The  wastefulness  of  the  institution,  its  bungling  stu- 
pidity, the  heavy  and  needless  bm-dens  it  imposes  upon  house- 
Iceepers,  would  come  home,  we  should  think,  to  the  minds  of  all 
women  not  wholly  incapable  of  reflection.  I  am  able  to  state,  that 
here  and  there,  in  the  South,  even  in  the  cotton  states,  there  are 
ladies  who  feel  all  the  enormity,  and  comprehend  the  immense  stn- 
pidity  of  slavery.  I  have  heard  them  avow  their  abhorrence  of  it- 
One  in  particular,  I  remember,  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina 
itself,  a  mother,  glancing  covertly  at  her  languid  son,  and  saying  in 
the  low  tone  of  despair : 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  anything  about  slavery.  We  women  know 
what  it  is,  if  the  men  do  not." 

But  it  ia  the  law  of  nature  that  the  men  and  women  of 
a  commututy  shall  be  morally  equal.  If  all  the  women  were 
made,  by  raivaele,  perfectly  good,  and  all  the  men  perfectly  bad,  in 
one  generation  the  moral  equality  would  be  restored — the  men 
vastly  improved,  the  women  reduced  to  the  average  of  haman 
wortii.  Consequently,  we  find  the  women  of  the  South  as  much 
coiTupted  by  slavery  as  the  men,  and  not  less  zealous  than  the  men 
in  this  insolent  attempt  to  reni  then  country  in  pieces.  In  truth, 
they  are  more  ze<*louR,  since  women  are  naturally  more  vehement 
and  enthus^nitie  thio  men  The  women  of  New  Orleans,  too,  all 
had  husbinds,  sons  biotherti,  lowers  or  fiiends,  in  the  Confederate 
army  lo  blame  the  women  of  a  tommnnity  for  adhering,  with 
their  whole  souls,  to  a  tiuse  toi  which  their  husbands,  brothers, 
sons  and  lovei  s  ai  e  h^htmg,  would  be  to  ai-raign  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  then  theie  is  a  choice  of  methods  by  which  that  adherence  may 
be  nnnife=«ted 

When  General  Butler  was  passing  through  Baltimore,  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans,  he  observed  the  mode  in  which  the  Union 
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BoldierB  stationed  there  were  acciistoined  to  behave  when  \ 
by  ladies  who  wore  the  secession  flag  on  their  bosoms.  The  ladies, 
on  approaching  a  soldier,  would  suddenly  throw  aside  their  cloaks 
or  shawls  to  display  the  badge  of  treason.  The  soldier  would  re- 
tort by  lifting  the  tail  of  Ms  coat,  to  show  the  rebel  flag  doiog  duty, 
apparently,  as  a  large  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  The  general 
noted  the  circiunstance  well.  It  occurred  to  him  then  that,  peibaps, 
a  more  decent  way  could  be  contrived  to  shame  the  heroines  of 
secession  out  of  their  silly  tricks. 

Tho  women  of  New  Orleans  by  no  means  confined  themselves  to 
the  display  of  minute  rebel  flags  on  their  persons.  They  were  in- 
solently and  vulgarly  demonstrative.  They  would  leave  the  side- 
wali,  on  the  approach  of  Union  officers,  and  walk  around  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  with  up-tnmed  noses  and  insulting  words. 
On  passing  privates,  they  would  make  a  gi-eat  ostentation  of  draw- 
ing away  their  dresses,  as  if  from  the  touch  of  pollution.  Secession 
colors  were  conspicuously  worn  upon  the  bonnets.  If  a  Union 
officer  entered  a  street  car,  all  the  ladies  in  it  would  frec[ueatly 
leave  the  vehicle,  with  every  expression  of  disgust ;  even  in  church 
the  same  spirit  was  exhibited — ladies  leaving  the  pews  entered 
by  a  Union  officer.  The  female  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
kept  their  pupils  singing  rebel  songs,  and  advised  tlie  girls  to 
make  manifest  their  contempt  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union. 
Parties  of  iadiw  upon  the  balconies  of  houses,  would  tarn  their 
backs  when  soldiers  were  paesiug  by ;  while  one  of  them  would 
run  in  to  the  piano,  and  thump  out  the  Bonny  Bine  Flag,  with  the 
energy  that  lovely  woman  knows  how  to. throw  into  a  performance 
of  that  kind.  One  woman,  a  very  fine  lady,  too,  swept  away  her 
skirts,  on  one  occasion,  with  so  much  violence  as  to  lose  her  balance, 
and  she  fell  into  the  gutter.  The  two  officera  whose  proximity  had 
excited  her  ke,  approached  to  offer  their  assistance.  She  spurned 
them  from  her,  saying,  that  she  would  rather  lie  in  the  gutter  than 
be  helped  out  by  Yankees.  She  afterward  related  the  oircnm- 
stance  to  a  Union  officer,  and  owned  that  she  had  in  reality  felt 
grateful  to  the  officers  for  their  politeness,  and  added  that  Order 
No.  28  served  the  women  right.  The  climax  of  these  absurdities 
was  reached  when  a  beast  of  a  woman  spatln  the  faces  of  two  offi- 
cers, who  were  walking  peacefully  along  the  street. 
It  waB  this  last  event  which  determined  General  Butler  to  take 
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piililic  notice  of  tiie  conduct  oftlie  women.  At  first  their  exhibitions 
iiiid  affectations  of  spleen  merely  amused  the  objects  of  them; 
who  ■were  aocwBtomed  to  relate  them  to  their  comrades  as  the  jokes 
of  the  day.  And,  eo  far,  no  officers  or  soldiers  had  done  or  e^d 
anything  in  the  way  of  retort.  No  maa  in  New  Orleans  had  been 
wronged,  no  woman  had  been  treated  with  disrespect  hy  the 
soldiers  of  theTJnited  States.  These  things  were  done  while  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  feeding  the  poor  of  the  city  by  thousands ;  while 
he  was  working  night  and  day  to  start  and  restore  the  business 
of  the  city;  while  he  was  defending  the  people  against  the  frauds 
of  great  capitalists  ;  while  he  was  maintaining  such  order  in  New 
Orleans  as  it  had  never  known  before;  while  he  was  matai-ing 
measures  designed  solely  for  the  benefi.t  of  the  city ;  while  he  was 
testifying  in  every  way,  by  word  and  deed,  his  heartfelt  desire  to 
exert  aU  the  great  powers  intrusted  to  him  for  the  good  of  New 
Orleans  and  LoniMana. 

It  can  not  he  denied  that  both  officers  ajid  men  became,  at  length, 
very  sensitive  to  these  annoyances.  Complaints  to  the  general 
were  frequent.  Colonels  of  re^mente  requested  to  be  informed 
what  orders  they  should  give  their  men  on  the  subject,  and  the 
younger  staff  officers  often  asked  the  general  to  save  them  from  in- 
dignities which  they  could  neither  resent  nor  endure.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  he  peiTuit  his  brave  and  vh'tuous  New  England  sol- 
diers to  be  insulted  by  these  silly,  vulgar  creatni-es,  spoiled  by 
contact  with  slavery  ?  And  how  long  could  he  trust  the  forhear- 
ance  of  the  troops?  These  questions  he  had  already  considei'ed, 
but  the  extreme  difficulty  of  acting  in  such  an  affair  with  dignity 
and  effect,  had  given  him  pause.  But  when  the  report  of  the  spit- 
ting was  brought  to  him,  he  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such  out- 
rages before  they  provoked  i-etaliation. 

It  haa  been  said,  that  the  false  construction  put  upon  General 
Order  No.  28,  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  was  due  to  the 
carelessness  with  which  it  was  composed.  Mr.  Seward,  in  hia  con- 
versation on  the  subject  with  the  English  charge,  "regi-etted  that, 
in  the  haste  of  composition,  a  phraseology  which  could  be  mistaken 
or  perverted  had  been  used."  The  secretary  of  state  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  oyler  was  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  and  all  its  probable  consequences  discussed.  The 
problem  was,  how  to  put  an  end  to  the  insulting  behavior  of  the 
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"women  witJiout  being  obliged  to  resort  to  arrests.  So  far,  ITew 
Orleans  had  been  kept  down  by  the  mere  show  and  presence  of 
force  ;  it  was  highly  desirable,  for  reasons  of  humanity  as  well  as 
policy,  that  thw  should  continue  to  be  the  case,  if  the  order  had 
said;  Any  woman  who  insults  a  Union  eoldier  shall  be  arrested, 
committed  to  the  calaboose  and  fined, — there  would  have  been 
women  who  would  have  courted  the  distiiiefion  of  arrest,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  public  tranquillity.  If  anything  at  all  could  have 
roused  the  populace  to  resist  the  troops,  surely  it  would  have  been 
the  arrest  of  a  well-dressed  women,  for  so  popular  an  act  as  insult- 
ing a  soldier  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  with  the  intent  to  accomplish  the  object  without  disturb- 
ance, that  General  Butler  worded  the  order  as  we  find  it.  The 
order  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  one  which  he  had  read  long 
ago  ill  an  ancient  London  chronicle. 

"  Head-qiiaeteh3,  Depaktmekt  of  the  G-ult, 
"  1Te"w  Ohleabs,  Mwy  15,  18G3. 
"  GsjTHBAL  Oebbb  Ko.  28 : 

"Aa  the  officers  and  soldiei-s  of  the  TTnited  States  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated insults  from  tlie  women  (oallmg  themselTea  ladies)  of  Wew  Orleans, 
in  return  for  the  most  scrnpulona  non-interference  and  courtesy  ou  our 
part,  it  ia  ordered  that  hereafter  when  any  female  Biall,  by  word,  gesture, 
or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman 
of  the  town  plying  her  avocation." 

"By  command  of  Majoe-Gbkeeai.  Btjtlbe. 

"  Geo.  0.  Stbonb,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Stqf." 

That  is,  she  shall  be  held  liable,  according  to  the  law  of  Hew 
Orleans,  to  be  arrested,  detained  over  night  in  the  calaboose, 
brought  before  a  ma^strate  in  the  morning,  and  fined  five  dollars. 

When  the  order  had  been  written,  and  was  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  irrevocable  print,  a  leading  member  of  the  staff  (Major 
Strong)  s^d  to  General  Butler : 

"  After  all,  general,  is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  troops 
may  misunderstand  the  order  ?  It  would  be  a  great  scandal  if 
only  one  man  should  act  upon  it  in  the  wrong  way." 

"  Let  us,  then,"  rephed  the  general,  "  have  one  case  of  aggres- 
sion on  our  side,     I  shall  know  bow  to  deal  with  that  case,  so  that 
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it  will  never  be  repeated.  So  far,  ail  the  aggression  has  been 
against  us.  Here  we  are,  conquerors  in  a  conquered  city  ;  we  have 
respected  every  right,  tried  every  means  of  conciliation,  complied 
-vnth  every  rea8onal)le  desire ;  and  yet  we  can  not  walk  the  streets 
without  being  outraged  and  spit  upon  by  green  girls.  I  do  not 
fear  the  troops;  but  if  aggression  must  be,  let  it  not  be  all 
against  us." 

General  Bntler  was,  of  coui-se,  per-fectly  aware,  as  we  are,  that 
if  he  had  expressly  commanded  his  troops  to  outrage  and  ravish 
every  woman  who  insulted  theni,  those  men  of  New  England  and 
the  West  would  not  have  thought  of  obeying  him.  If  one  miscre- 
ant among  them  had  attempted  it,  the  public  opinion  of  his  regi- 
ment would  have  crushed  him.  Every  one  who  knows  the  men 
of  that  army  feels  how  impossible  it  was  that  any  of  them  should 
practically  misinterpret  an  order  of  which  the  proper  and  innocent 
meaning  waa  so  palpable. 

The  order  was  published.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  per- 
fect. Not  that  the  women  did  not  stil!  continue,  with  the  ingenuity 
of  the  sex,  to  manifest  their  repugnance  to  the  troops.  They 
did  so.  The  piano  still  greeted  the  passing  oflcer  with  rebel  dre. 
The  feir  countenances  of  the  ladies  were  still  averted,  and  their 
skirts  gently  held  aside.  StiU  the  balconies  presented  a  view  of 
the  "back  hair"  of  beauty.  If  the  dear  creatures  did  not  leave  the 
car  when  an  officer  entered  it,  they  stirred  not  to  give  him  room  to 
sit  down,  and  would  not  see  his  polite  offer  to  hand  their  ticket  to 
the  driver.  (No  conductors  in  the  street  cars  of  New  Orleans.) 
It  was  a  fashion  to  affect  sickness  at  the  stomach  on  each  occasions ; 
which  led  the  Delta  to  remark,  that  the  ladies  should  remember 
that  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Union  forces  some  of  the  squeamish 
atomachs  would  have  nothing  in  them.  But  the  outrageous 
demonstrations  ceased.  No  more  insulting  words  were  uttered ; 
and  all  the  affectationa  of  disgust  were  such  as  could  be  easily  and 
properly  borne  by  ofBcers  and  men.  Gradually  even  these  were 
discontinued. 

I  need  not  add,  that  in  no  instance  was  the  order  misunderstood 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  No  man  in  the  whole  world  m^nnder- 
Stood  it  who  was  not  glad  of  any  pret.ext  for  reviling  the  sacred 
cause  for  which  the  United  States  has  been  called  to  contend.  So 
far  from  causing  the  women  of  New  Orleans  to  be  wronged  or 
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molested,  it  was  that  wliicli  saved  them  from  the  only  danger  of 
molestation  to  which  thcj  wore  exposed.  It  threw  around  them 
the  pvoteetion  of  law,  not  tore  it  away ;  and  such  was  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  success,  that  not  one  arrest  under  Order  No.  28 
has  ever  been  made. 

General  Bntler  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  oi-der  was 
to  be  nmde  the  occasion  of  a  pro^gioua  hue  and  cry  against  his  ad- 
ministration. The  puppet  mayor  of  New  Orleans  was  the  first  to 
lift  his  little  voice  against  it ;  which  led  to  important  consequences. 
It  had  already  become  apparent  to  the  general  and  to  the  of&cera 
aiding  him,  that  two  powers  eo  hostile  as  the  city  government  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
could  not  co-operate — could  not  long  exist  together.  The  mayor 
and  common  council  had  violated  their  compact  with  the  general 
in  every  particular.  They  had  agreed  to  clean  the  streets,  and  had 
not  done  it.  They  had  engaged  to  enroll  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  property-holders  of  the  town  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace,  that 
General  Butler  might  safely  withdraw  his  troops.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  proved  to  be  men  of  the  "  Thug"  species— the  hangers- 
on  of  the  City  Hall.  The  European  Brigade  was  to  be  retained  in 
service ;  the  mayor  disbanded  it.  Provisions  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  starving  city  to  the  hungry  camp  of  General  Lovell.  Confede- 
rate not«s,  which  had  fallen  to  thirty  cents,  were  redeemed  by  the 
d,ty  government  at  par,  thus  taxing  the  city  one  hundred  cents  to 
give  thiity  to  the  favorit«s  of  the  mayor  and  council ;  for  the  re- 
demption was  not  public  and  universal,  but  special  and  private. 
The  tone  and  style  of  the  city  government,  too,  were  a  perpetual 
reiteration  of  the  assertion,  so  dear  to  the  deluded  people  of  the 
oity,  that  New  Orleans  had  not  been  conquered — only  overcome  by 
"brute  force."  Nothmg  hut  the  general's  extreme  desire  to  give 
the  arrangement  of  May  4th  so  feir  a  trial  that  the  whole  world 
would  hold  him  guiltless  in  dissolving  it,  prevented  his  seizing  upon 
the  government  of  the  city  on  the  ninth  of  May. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Butler  to  the  mayor  and  coun- 
<al,  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  between  them : 

"  HEAD-qUAEIEI^S,  DbPAETMBNT  OP  THB  GcLV. 

Hew  Oblbahs,  May  16,  1862. 
"  To  the  Mayor  anfl  Geatlemon  of  the  City  Council  of  New  Orleans : 
"  In  the  report  of  jo«r  offidal  action,  piibliaheil  iu  the  Bee  of  tlie  Itith 


instant,  1  find  tho  following  extracted  resolutions,  witli  the  action  of  piU't 
of  your  body  thereon,  viz  ; 

"  'The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Stith,  were  read 
twice  and  adopted.  The  rules  beiog  suspended,  were,  on  motion,  sent  to 
tlio  aswstant  board. 

"  '  Yeas— Messrs.  De  Labarre,  roreatall,  Fluckina,  Eodin,  and  Stith — 5. 
" '  V^herma,  it  has  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  this  council  that,  for  tie  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  a  large  fleet  of  the  navy  of  France  is  about 
to  visit  ITew  Orleans— of  which  fieet  the  Oatinet,  now  in  onr  poi-t,  is  the 
pioneer — this  council,  bearing  in  grateful  remembrance  the  many  ties  of 
amity  and  good  feeling  which  unite  the  people  of  this  city  with  those  of 
Trance,  to  whose  paternal  protection  New  Orleans  owes  its  foundation  and 
eai'ly  prosperity,  and  to  whom  it  is  eapaeially  grateful  for  the  jealousy  with 
which,  in  the  cession  of  the  state,  it  guaranteed  all  the  rights  of  property, 
person,  and  reUgious  freedom  of  its  citizens — 

"  '■Be  it  resolved.  That  the  freedom  and  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  he  tendered  through  the  commander  of  the  Oatinet  to  the  French 
nayal  fleet  during  its  sojourn  in  our  port;  and  that  a  committee  of  five 
of  this  oonnoil  be  appointed,  with  the  mayor,  to  mate  aucli  tender  and  such 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  same. 

" '  Messrs.  Stith  and  Forestall  were  appointed  on  the  committee  mention- 
ed in  the  forgoing  resolntion.' 

"  This  action  is  an  insult,  aa  well  to  the  United  States,  as  to  the  friendly 
and  powerful  nation  toward  whose  officers  it  is  directed.  The  offer  of  the 
freedom  of  a  captured  city  by  the  captives  would  merit  lettera-patent  for 
its  novelty,  were  there  not  doubts  of  its  usefulness  as  aa  invention.  The 
tender  of  its  hospitalities  by  a  government  to  which  police  duties  and  san- 
itary regulations  only  are  intrusted,  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  calaboose 
or  the  hospital.  The  United  States  authorities  are  the  only  ones  hei-e  capable 
of  dealing  with  amicable  or  miamicable  nations,  and  will  see  to  it  that  such 
acts  of  courtesy  or  assistance  are  extended  to  any  armed  v^sel  of  the  em- 
peror of  France  as  shall  testify  the  national,  traditional,  and  hereditaiy 
feelings  of  grateful  remembrance  with  which  the  United  States  goyemraent 
and  people  appreciate  the  early  aid  of  France,  and  her  many  acts  of  friendly 
regard,  shown  upon  so  many  national  and  fitting  occasions. 
"  The  action  of  the  city  council  in  this  behalf  must  be  revised. 
"Eespectfully, 

"B,  F.  BvTLSB,  Major- General  Commanding." 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  parties,  an  explosion  was  to  be  ex- 
pected upon  the  first  occasion.  Order  No.  28  was  the  sjiark 
which  blew  up  the  city  government. 

On  the  day  on  ■which  the  order  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the 
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mayor  sent  to  General  Batler  the  following  lettei.',  whieb  was  writ- 
ten for  Viini  hj  his  secretary,  Mr.  Duncan,  formerly  of  the  Delta: 
"State  or  LoiriaiANA,  Mayobaltt  of  Kew  Oelbaith, 
"May  16,  1862. 
"M^or-General  Benjamiit  F.  Butleb,  Oommimdiug  United  States  Forces. 
"  Sir  : — Tonr  General  Order,  H"o.  28,  of  date  15tli  inst.,  wliioh  reads  as  fol 
lows,  is  of  a  character  ao  extraordinary  and  aatonisbing  that  I  can  not,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  tliis  city,  chargeable  with  its  peace  and 
dignity,  Bnffer  it  to  be  promulgated  in  our  presence  without  protesting 
against  the  threat  it  contwns,  which  has  already  aroused  the  psaaious  of 
our  people,  and  muat  exasperate  them  to  a  degree  beyond  control.  Tour 
ofBoers  and  soldiers  are  permitted,  by  the  terms  of  this  order,  to  plaoe  auy 
construction  they  may  please  upon  the  conduct  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
and,  upon  such  construction,  to  offer  them  atrocious  insults.  The  peace 
of  the  city  aud  the  safety  of  your  officers  and  soldiers  from  hanu  or  insult 
have,  I  atBrm,  been  sucoessfally  secured  to  an  extent  enabUng  them  to 
move  through  our  streets  almost  unnoticed,  according  to  the  understanding 
and  agreement  entered  into  between  jonrself  and  the  city  authorities.  I 
did  not,  however,  anticipate  a  war  upon  women  and  children,  who,  so  fai' 
as  I  am  aware,  have  only  manifested  their  displeasure  at  the  occupation  of 
their  city  by  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  their  enemies,  and  I  will  never 
undertake  to  be  reapouaible  for  the  peace  of  New  Orleans  while  such  an 
edict,  which  infuriates  our  citazens,  remains  in  force.  To  give  a  license  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  command  to  commit  outrages,  such  as  are 
indicated  in  your  order,  upon  defenseless  women  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  re- 
proach to  the  civilizatiou,  not  to  say  to  the  Christianity,  of  the  age,  ia  whose 
name  I  make  this  protest.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"John  T.  Moheob,  Mayor." 

To  this  General  Butler  replied  with  promptness  and  brevity,  and 
sent  hk  reply  by  the  hands  of  the  provoatrmarshal : 

"  HeAD-QCABTEHS,  DEPaETMBBT  OF  THB  Gur.F, 

"Wew  Oelbass,  Map  16, 186S. 
"John  T.  Monroe,  late  mayor  of  the  city  of  ITew  Orleans,  is  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  is  suspended  fi-om  the 
esercise  of  any  official  functions,  and  committed  to  Tort  Jackson  until  far- 
ther orders.  B.  I".  Bctlbe,  Major- General  C 


The  mayor,  however,  was  indtilged  with  an  interview  with  the 
commanding  general.  He  remonstrated  against  the  order  for  his 
imprisonment.  The  general  told  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  could  no 
longer  control  the  "  aroused  passions  of  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans," it  was  highly  necessary  that  he  should  not  only  be  relieved 
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from  any  further  responsibility  for  the  ti'anquillity  of  tho  city,  but 
be  sent  himself  to  a  place  of  safety :  which  Fort  Jaok^on  was. 
The  letter,  added  the  general,  was  an  insult  which  do  officer,  reprc- 
scntiog  the  majesty  of  the  United  States  in  a  captured  city,  ought 
to  submit  to.  The  mayor,  whose  courage  always  oozed  away  in 
the  presence  of  General  Butler,  declared  that  he  had  had  no  in- 
tention to  hieuit  the  general :  he  had  only  intended  to  vindicate  the 
lienor  of  the  virtuous  ladies  of  New  Orleans. 

"  ITo  vindication  is  necessary,"  said  General  Entler,  "  because  tho 
order  does  not  contemplate  or  allude  to  virtuous  women."  None 
such,  he  believed,  could  have  meant  to  insult  his  officers  or  men  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture,  and  the  order  was  aimijd  only  at  those  who 
had. 

Finding  the  mayor  pliant  and  reasonable,  as  he  always  was  in  the 
absence  of  his  supporters,  General  Butler  expounded  the  order  to 
him  at  great  length,  and  with  perfect  courtesy.  The  mayor  then 
declared  that  he  ^aa  perfectly  aatisjied,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  his  offensive  letter.  General  Butler,  knowing  well  the 
necessity,  in  all  dealings  with  puppets,  of  having  something  to  show 
in  writing,  wrote  the  following  words  at  the  end  of  the  mayor's 
letter : 

"  Genbeai  Butleb  : — This  communioation  having  heea  sent  under  a  mis- 
lake  of  fact,  ocd  being  itnpi-oper  in  language,  I  desire  to  apologize  for  tho 
same,  and  to  withdraw  it." 

This  the  mayor  signed,  and  the  general  relieved  him  from  arrest. 
The  mayor  then  depai-ted,  and  the  general  hoped  he  had  done  with 
Order  No.  28. 

It  was  very  far,  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  in  charge,  to  forego  their  op- 
portunity of  firing  the  southern  heart.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
16th  of  May,  General  Butler  received  the  following  note : 

"MiTOEiLTY  oii'  New  Okleans, 
"OiTY  Hali,,  May  IG,  1832. 
"  M^OT-General  BriLEn: 

"  SiE : — HaTing  misunderstood  you  yesterday  in  relation  to  your  General 
Order  Wo.  38, 1  wiah  to  withdraw  the  indorsement  I  made  on  the  letter 
addi-eased  to  you  yesterday.  Please  deliver  the  letter  to  my  secretary,  Hr. 
Duncan,  who  mill  hand  you  this  note.    Tour  ohedieat  servant, 

"  JouN  T.  MoNaoE." 
General  Butler  immediately  replied  in  the  following  terms : 
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"  H3A1>-QUAETEBS,    DbPAIITMENT    OF   TUB    GutF, 

"  JTk-w  Osleake,  ifay  IG,  18Ga. 
"  SiB ; — There  can  te,  there  has  been,  no  room  for  the  misunderatand- 
iag  of  General  Order  Ho.  28. 

"  No  lady  will  take  any  Botice  of  a  strange  gentleman,  and  a  fortiori  of 
a  stranger,  in  saoh  form  aa  to  attract  attention.    Oommon  women  do. 

"  Thei'efore,  whatever  woman,  lady  or  mistress,  gentle  or  simple,  who, 
hy  gestnre,  look  or  word,  inenlts,  shows  contempt  for,  thus  attroeting  to 
herself  tlie  notice  of  my  officers  or  soldiers,  will  be  deemed  to  act  as  he- 
comes  lier  vocation  of  commoa  woman,  and  will  he  liahle  to  ba  treated  ac- 
cordingly.   This  was  most  fully  ezplained  to  you  at  my  office. 

"I  sliall  not,  as  I  have  not,  abated  a  single  word  of  that  order;  it  ws^ 
well  considered.  If  obeyed,  it  will  protect  the  true  and  modest  woman  from 
all  poBsiijle  inenlt.    The  others  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

"Yon  oan  publish  yonr  letter,  if  you  publish  this  note,  andyom-  apology. 
"  Eespectfullj,  Benjamin  F.  Bwtlbii, 

"  Major- Gmeral  Cmtmanding. 
"John  T.  Moheob,  Maj/or  <)/ N&w  OrUana." 

To  tiiis  the  mayor  replied  hj  sending  to  the  generai  a  copy  of 
his  flrsflettev.  General  Butler  summoned  hira  again  to  head- 
quarters; he  came  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Duncan.  In  the 
presence  of  the  general  his  conrs^e  failed  him  again,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  wish  to  send  the  offensive  letter  if  he  could 
publish  what  the  general  had  said  to  him  yesterday,  that  Order  No. 
28  did  not  reir  to  all  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  With  even  an 
excess  of  patience,  the  geoeral  replied,  that  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  misunderstanding  he  would  put  in  writing  at  the  bottom 
of  a  copy  of  the  order  a  statement  in  accordance  with  the  mayor's 
desires,  which  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  publish.     So  he  wrote ; 

"Tou  may  say  that  this  order  refers  to  those  women  who  have  shown 
contempt  for  and  insulted  my  soldiers,  by  words,  gestures,  and  movements, 
in  their  presence,  B.  F.  Butlbe." 

Dttucau  asked  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  only"  after  "  women." 
The  general  assented  to  this  also ;  when  the  mayor  and  his  secre- 
tary retired,  taking  the  documents  with  them.  Again  General 
Butler  indulged  the  hope  that  the  affair  was  satisfactoiily  adjasted, 

Farfrom  it.  The  nest  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  the  mayor  and 
a  large  party  of  his  friends  presented  themselves  at  the  private  parlor 
of  the  general.  The  mayor  said  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  his  apology.      General  Butler  replied  that  Sunday 
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■wasiiot  aljusiness  day  with  him,  but  if  the  Mayor  desired  to  with- 
draw his  apology,  and  wonld  place  himself,  on  Monday  moi-niog, 
ill  the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  when  he  a-gued  it,  he  should  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  general  added,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  bim  the  nest  morning,  and  as  many  friends  as  he  chose 
to  bring  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  information  had  been  brought  to  head-qnartera  of  a 
conspiracy  among  the  paroled  rebel  prisoners  in  New  Orleans,  to 
procure  arms  and  force  their  way  beyond  the  Union  hues  and 
join  General  Lovell,  Six  of  them  had  been  arrested.  The  con- 
spirators, it  appeared,  had  called  themselves  the  Monroe  Guard, 
after  the  mayor,  from  whom  they  expected  substantial  aid — had 
probably  received  Bubstantial  aid  already.  The  general  was  re- 
solved to  make  short  worli  with  the  mayor  at  their  nest  interview. 

On  Monday  morning  the  mayor  presented  himself  at  head-quar- 
ters, accompanied  by  his  chief  of  police,  a  lieutenant  of  pohce,  his 
private  secretary,  one  of  the  city  judges,  and  several  others  of  Ms 
special  backers ;  seven  or  eight  persons  in  all.  General  Butler  did 
not  wait  for  the  attack  of  this  imposing  force,  but  opened  upon  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  position.  He  made  a  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  city  govei'nment  had 
failed  to  observe  the  compaot  of  May  4tli.  He  told  them  that  while 
he  had  been  employing  all  the  resources  of  Ms  mind  and  of  his  posi- 
tion to  keep  the  poor  of  the  city  from  starving,  the  whole  power 
and  means  of  the  city  authorities  had  been  expended  in  suppoi'ting 
the  Confederate  cause — ^by  sending  provisions  to  Lovell's  camp,  by 
contributing  money  for  the  maintenance  of  Confederate  agents  in 
the  city,  and  by  placing  every  obataele  in  the  way  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  streets.  He  announced  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy 
among  the  paroled  prieonera,  the  sentence  of  six  of  them  to  death ; 
and  discoursed  upon  the  significance  of  the  naming  of  the  corps 
after  the  mayor.  All  this  conflict  of  authority  and  of  moral  influ- 
ence must  cease,  and  cease  at  once.  He  had  resolved  to  have  no 
more  of  "  this  weathercock  bna'ineas." 

After  a  long  interview,  he  brought  the  matter  to  a  very  simple 
and  direct  issue.  He  saw  before  him  the  men  who  bad  inspired 
and  upheld  the  mayor  in  bis  unnatural  and  tmwilling  contumaey. 
To  each  of  them  he  addressed  a  question,  the  answer  to  -which 
would  fix  his  political  position  and  indicate  his  future  course ; 
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"  Judge  Kennedy,  do  you  sanetioa  the  mayor's  letter  in  its  su1i>- 
stanee  and  effect  ?" 

Answer;  "I  sustdn  no  insulting  expression  in  this  letter.  The 
construction  which  the  letter  puts  upon  the  order  is  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it  in  this  city  generally.  If  I  had  been  in  the  mayor's 
place,  I  should  have  claimed  a  modification,  or  an  anuounoement.  of 
its  intended  construction." 

Greneral  Butler  :  "Do  you  not  believe  the  letter  insulting?  Do 
yoa  aid  and  abet  the  mayor  ?  Do  you  sustain  the  mayor  in  reit- 
erating the  letter  ?" 

Kennedy:  "I  can  not  answer.  I  will  answer  neither  yes  nor  no, 
fi)r  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  not  cover  the  position  I  take.  I 
would  not,  in  any  communication  with  General  Butler,  use  insult- 
ing language  myself," 

The  question  was  then  proposed  to  the  other  gentlemen  in  turn. 
Chief  of  Police:  "I  do  sustain  the  mayor," 

Lieutenant  of  Police  ;  "  1  have  not  given  the  letter  a  thought.    I 
have  neyer  read  the  letter  before." 
Mr.-  Harris :  The  same  answer. 

Mr.  Whann :  "I  do  not  sustain  or  repudiate  the  letter,  as  1  know 
nothing  about  it." 

Mr.  Pettigrew :  "  I  sustain  the  mayor." 

Mr.  Duncan  confessed  to  having  "assisted  in  the  composition  of 
the  letter." 

Grenei-al  Butler  then  ordered  the  committal  to  Port  Jackson  of  the 
late  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  Judge  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
The  othei-s  were  dismissed.  The  mayor,  finally  wished  to  Itnow  if 
his  apology  would  be  considered  withdrawn.  General  Butler  as- 
sured him  that  when  the  letter  and  the  apology  were  published, 
-  the  withdrawal  of  the  apology  sho«ld  be  distinctly  stated. 

The  mayor  was  afterward  removed  to  Fort  Pickens.  The  offer  was 
always  open  to  him  to  take  the  oath  and  return  home.  Some  of  his 
friends,  it  is  said,  prevailed  upon  him,  at  length,  to  return  home  on 
that  hard  condition ;  and  General  Butler  consenting,  his  wife  went 
to  Fort  Pickens  after  him.  The  officer  who  accompanied  her 
chanced  to  hand  the  mayor  a  newspaper  which  contained  a  positive: 
announcement  that  France  had  recogniaed  the  Confederacy.  The 
worthy  mayor  instantly  changed  his  mind,  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
niid  permitted  a  faithful  spouse  to  depart  without  him. 


Tlie  mayor  being  deposed,  the  executive  part  of  the  city  govern 
inent  was  at  once  suspended,  and  the  business  of  govei-ning  New 
Orleans  devolved  upon  the  military  commandant,  General  G-.  F, 
Shepley,  of  Mmne.  The  woman  order,  however,  merely  hastened 
an  event  which  the  expiration  of  the  mayor's  term  of  office  would 
have  effected  in  a  few  days ;  for  General  Butler  had  already  deter- 
mined that  no  man  should  again  be  elected  to  office  in  New  Orleans 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  country's  govevn- 

The  day  after  the  scene  just  related,  General  Shepley  issued  the 
following 

"  NOTICE. 
"  Head-qhaetbes,  Militaht  Oommandaht  of  'Sew  Oblbaits, 
"  CnsTOM-HonsE,  Mt^/  30,  1863. 
"  In  the  absence  of  the  late  mayor  of  Wew  Orleans,  by  order  of  Mfijor- 
Geueral  B.  F,  Butler,  oommaiidiiig  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  the  mili- 
tary commiindant  of  New  Orleans  will,  for  the  present,  and  uatil  such  time 
as  the  citizena  of  New  Orleans  siiall  elect  a  loyal  citizen  of  New  Orleans 
and  of  the  United  States  as  mayor  of  the  city,  discharge  the  functions 
which  have  hitherto  appertained  to  that  office. 

"  He  assures  the  peaceable  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  that  he  will  afford 
the  most  ample  protection  to  their  pereona  and  property,  and  their  honor. 

"  No  officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States  army  will  be  permitted  to 
insult  or  annoy  any  peaceable  citizen,  or  in  any  way  to  invade  his  personal 
rights,  or  rights  of  pi-operty. 

"No  citizen  will  be  permitted  to  insult  or  interfere  with  any  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 

"No  person  hereafter  will  denounce  or  threaten  with  pareonal  pioienoe 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  espression  of  Union  and  loyal  senti- 
ments.   The  punishment  for  these  offenses  will  be  speedy  and  effectual. 

"  The  functions  of  the  chief  of  police  wil.  be  exercised  by  Captain  Jonas  H. 
French,  provost-marshal,  to  whom  all  police-officera  wUl  report  immediate- 
ly. He  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  polios  force  of  the  city, 
and  will  continue  in  office  those  found  to  be  trustworthy,  honest,  and  loyal. 
"The  several  recordera  are  hereby  suspended  from  the  discliarge  of  the 
functions  of  their  offices,  and  Migor  Joseph  M.  Bell,  provost  .iudge,  will 
Jiear  and  determine  all  complaints  for  the  violation  of  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  city,  of  its  ordinances  or  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  laws  and  general  ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  excepting 
such  M  may  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  general  order  issued  by  the  commanding  general  of  tliis 
department,  or  with  this  order,  are  hereby  continued  in  force. 
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■'Allconti'aot-S  and  Gngagements  heretofore  Jcgallj  entered  in  bj  the  oity 
(/(  Wew  Orleana,  or  under  the  authority  thereof,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  foregoing  pwagraph,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
"It  is  espeot«d,  and  will  he  requii'ed,  that  all  contractors  shall  continue 
to  perform  the  dnties  and  obligations  resting  upon  them  by  contraots  now 
in.  force,  and  all  such  parlies  wiU  be  held  to  rigid  accountability. 

"  The  military  commandant  desires  the  co-operation  of  aU  good  citizens 
to  enable  him  to  oai'ry  out  the  duties  assumed. 

"  He  invites,  and  will  speedily  osk,  the  aid  of  a  nnmber  of  citizens  of  re- 
spectability and  character,  to  aid  in  the  department  of  tie  city  finances,  as 
well  as  in  what  pertains  to  the  health,  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  drainage, 
whai'vea,  levees,  and  generally,  all  municipal  affairs  not  excepted  from  civil 
control  by  the  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general,  or  by  this  oi'dei- ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  all  officers  now  chained  with  such  functions,  are  re- 
tained in  their  respective  employments  until  fS,rther  orders. 

"In  all  questions  of  the  oonstniction  and  interpretation  of  tlie  laws  per- 
taining to  the  city  and  its  government,  and  of  the  ordinances  thereof,  the 
military  command  t  will  k  the  guidance  of  a  professional  man  of  known 
probity  and  intell  g  n 

"The  milita  y  mm  d  t  ill  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  any  citi- 
zen of  New  O  1  an  w  tt  n  oral  suggestions,  touching  Uie  welfare  and 
good  governm     t  th        f 

"In  concln  n  th  n  il  ta  y  commandant  assm'es  the  entire  population 
of  tlie  wty,  th  t  h  t  t  n  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  order  and  morality ;  safety  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  under  the  law,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity  and  glory 
of  the  crescent  city,  under  the  protection  of  the  American  government  and 
constitution. 

"  To  promote  these  ends,  his  own  moat  strennons  efforts  will  be  unceas- 
ingly devoted,  and  to  their  consummation,  he  eai'nestly  invites  the  co-opera 
tion  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

"Q.  J.  Shhplby,  J/iZiJar^  Oommandant  vf  Ifew  Orleans. 
"Edwin  Ii,bi.et,  A.  A.  A.  Q." 

General  Sbepley  proceeded  with  vigor  to  organize  the  govera- 
ment.  Colonel  French  advertised  for  five  hundred  policemen. 
Judicious  appointmenta  were  made  in  every  depai-tment,  and  the 
ninnicipalrevolntionwaa  accomplished  withont  distuvhance.  Among 
General  Shepley's  first  orders  we  notice  the  following ; 


"  Ol'MOB   MiLITiHY    COMMiSDANT    OF   H"eW    OeI.BAWS, 

"GiTY  HiLL,  May  2S,  1803. 
nthe  chnrchea  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  prayers  will  n 
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Ijo  offered  up  for  the  destriictioa  of  the  Union  or  uonstitutioa  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  success  of  rebel  armies,  for  the  Confederate  States, 
so  called,  or  any  officers  of  the  same,  gitII  or  military,  iu  tlieir  official 
Ciipacity, 

"While  protection  'will  be  afforded  to  all  churches,  reli^oua  houses, 
and  establishmentB,  and  religions  'serrioes  are  to  he  held  as  in  limes  of 
profound  peace,'  tliis  protection  will  not  he  allowed  to  he  perverted  to 
the  upholding  of  treason  or  advocacy  of  it  in  any  form. 

"Where  tlius  perverted,  it  will  he  withdrawn. 

"  G,  J.  Sheplet,  Military  GommandanV 

This  or^er  was  complied  -with  only  in  the  letter.  Thenceforward, 
in  reaching  that  part  of  the  service  where  prayers  were  accustomed 
to  be  offered  for  Jefferson  Davis,  the  minister  would  say :  "  Let  ns 
now  spend  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer." 

After  suppressing  the  city  government,  it  seemed  to  General 
Butler  unjuat  and  unwise  to  pei-mit  that  potent  instigator  and  di- 
rector of  treason,  Mr.  Pierre  Soule,  to  remain  in  the  city.  It  was 
he  who  had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  mayor's  insolent  let- 
ter to  Captain  FaiTagut.  It  was  he  who  had  countenanced,  per- 
haps caused,  the  burning  of  the  cotton.  It  was  he  who  was  the 
moral  support  of  the  contumacy  of  secession  in  New  Orleans. 
Upon  him  secession  chiefly  relied  to  give  it  voice  and  effect. 
General  Bntler  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  to  render  Kew  Orleans 
a  dead  thing  to  secession,  it  was  indispensable  to  send  away  a  man 
so  powerftil  to  nourish  hostility  to  the  Union.  Captain  Conant 
accomplished  the  aiTest  with  his  usnal  tact,  and  Mr,  Soul6,  after 
ample  time  to  ari-ange  his  private  business,  was  consigned  to 
Port  WaiTen,  in  Boston  harbor.  General  Butler,  some  time  tifter- 
ward,  requested  the  government  to  release  the  prisoner  on  bis 
parole  not  to  return  to  New  Orleans,  nor  cjommit  or  advise  any 
act  hostile  to  the  United  States,  which  was  done. 

Pew  men  have  had  a  more  varied  career  than  Pierre  Soti14.  A 
native  of  France — a  Paris  lawyer — a  Paris  journalist — a  fugitive  to 
the  West  Indies — an  emigi'ant  to  New  Orleans — a  lawyer  there  of 
brilliant  position — a  senator  of  the  United  States — a  minister  to 
Madrid,  where  he  wounded  the  French  embassador  in  a  dael— a 
member  of  the  Ostend  Cuba-coveting  conference— a  lawyer  again  in 
New  Orleans — -a  Unionist — a  rebel — a  prisoner  of  state. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  woman  order  and  its  consequences,  it 
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is  proper  to  notice  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  The  screech  which  arose  from  all  parts  of  Seeessia  fur- 
nishes another  proof  that  this  rebellion,  which  was  begun  in  false- 
hood, has  been  sustained  by  falsehood  alone.  I  will  give  here  a 
few  of  the  rebel  comments. 

The  following  "  appeal"  appeared  in  most  of  the  southern  pa- 
pers: 

"  As  AppEir,  TO  BTKEi  SoTFTHEEw  SoLBiBR. — We  tuTu  to  you  in  mute 
agony!  Behold,  our  wrongsl  FathersI  husbands!  hrottersl  sons!  we 
know  those  bitter,  burning  wrongs  wUl  be  fully  ftyenged — never  did  south- 
ei-n  women,  appeal  in  vain  for  protection  from  insult  I  But,  for  tlie  salte  of 
yonr  sisters  throughout  the  south,  with  tears  we  implore  you  not  to  sur- 
render your  cities,  'in  consideration  of  the  defenseless  women  and  ohil- 
dreul'  Do  uot  leave  your  women  to  the  meroj  of  this  merciless  foel 
"Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  New  Orleans  to  have  been  l«d  in  ruins, 
and  we  buried  up  beneath  the  mass,  than  that  we  should  be  subjected  to 
these  untold  sufferings?  Is  life  so  precious  a  boon  that,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great?  Ah,  no  I  nh,  no  I  Rather  let  us  die 
witli  jou,  oh,  our  fathera  I  Rather,  like  Virgiuius,  plnnge  your  own  swords 
into  our  breasls,  sayiug,  'This  is  all  we  can  give  our  dangliters.' 

"  The  Dabghtees  of  Kew  Oeleaks. 
"Wew  Oelbabs,  May  24, 1862." 

The  governor  of  Louisiana  discoursed  upon  the  inviting  topic  in 
an  address  to  the  people, 

"  History  records  instances  of  cities  sacked,  and  inhuman  atroc  t  es  com 
niitted  upon  the  women  of  a  conquered  town,  but  in  no  instance,  u  modern 
times,  at  least,  without  the  brutal  ravishers  suffering  condign  punishment 
from  the  hands  of  their  own  commanders.  It  was  reserved  for  a  federal 
general  to  invite  his  soldiers  to  the  perpeti'ation  of  outrages,  at  the  raent  on 
of  which,  the  blood  recoils  in  horror — to  quicken  the  impulse  of  tl  eir  sen 
sual  instincts  by  the  suggestion  of  transparent  excuses  for  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  to  add  to  an  infamy  already  well  merited  these  crowning  titles  of 
a  panderer  to  lust  and  a  desecrator  of  virtue. 

''  Orgouiae,  then,  quickly  and  eflciently.  If  your  enemy  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior,  let  hia  pathway  be  marked  by  his  blood.  It  is  your 
homes  that  you  have  to  defend,  It  is  the  jewel  of  your  hearths,  the  chas- 
tity of  your  women,  you  have  to  guard.  Let  that  thought  animate  your 
breasts,  nerve  your  arms,  quicken  your  energies,  and  inspire  your  resolu- 
tion. Strike  home  to  the  heart  of  your  foe  the  blow  that  rids  your  country 
of  his  presenoe.    If  needs  be,  let  his  blood  moisten  your  own  grave.    It 
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A  fair  and  indignant  Georgian  wrote  to  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  Savannah : 

"  Editor  of  the  Sepublican — Seeing  your  spirited  notice  in.  tliis  morning's 
paper,  of  the  offer  of  a  noble  Mississippian  to  give  a  reward  of  |10,000  for 
tile  infaioous  Butler's  lioad,  can  jou  not  euggest,  through,  your  valuable 
jonrnal,  tte  propriety  of  every  woman  in  our  Confederacy  contributing  her 
mite  to  triple  the  sum,  for  a  consumciation  dear  to  the  inanlted  honor  of 
onr  oountrjworaen,  one  and  all! 

"Respectfully,  A  Sat  ass  ah  "Womas, 

"  Savaknah,  JuiM  10,  1863." 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne,  a  very  woi-thy  young  gentleman  and  poet 
of  Charleston,  was  "carried  away"  hy  the  tide  of  feeling,  and 
achieved  a  poem  that  is  only  ludicrous  when  we  consider  the  real 
character  of  the  event  which  called  it  forth. 

BUTLER'S  PROOLAMATIOH". 


"It  is  ordered  that  hereafter,  when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture, 
or  movement,  inanlt  or  show  contempt  for  any  ofB.cer  or  soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  she  shall  le  regarded  and  held  liable  to  le  treated  as  a  tooman  of 
the  tovinpVying  hei-  miooation," — Butler's  Order  at  JTewi  Orleaiis." 

"Ay!  drop  the  treaeherons  roast  I  throw  by 
The  cloak  which  veiled  thine  instincts  fell ; 

Stand  forth,  thou  base,  incarnate  Lie, 
Stamped  with  the  signet  brand  of  hell ; 

At  last  we  view  thee  as  thou  art, 

A  tiiokster  with  a  demon's  heart. 


"  0  soldiers,  husbands,  brothers,  sires  I 
Think  that  each  stalwart  blow  ye  give 
Shall  quench  the  rage  of  lustful  fires. 
And  bid  yonr  glorious  women  live 
Pure  from  a  wrong  whose  tainted  breath 
Were  fouler  than  the  foulest  death. 
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"  Yes !  but  there's  one  who  shall  not  die 

In  laitle  Mrnesa  !    One  for  whom 
Lurks  in  the  darliDess  alently 

Another  and  a  aternei-  doom ! 
A  ■wftwioF's  end  should  crown  the  brave — 
For  fttm,  swift  cord  I  and  felon  grave  1 

"  As  loathsome,  charnel  vapors  melt, 
Swept  by  inTisible  winds  to  naught, 
So,  may  this  fiend  of  lust  and  gnUt 

Die  like  nightmare's  hideoas  thoughtl 
Naught  left  to  mai'k  the  mother's  name, 
Saye— immortalitj'  of  shame!" 

It  pleased  tbe  English  friends  of  the  Confederacy,  to  place  upon 
Order  No.  28,  the  same  preposterous  construction.  For  them, 
however,  there  waa  this  excuse :  they  had  read  "  Napier's  History 
of  the  Peninsnlai  War."  They  knew  how  savages  in  red  coats  had 
heen  wont  to  conduct  themselves  in  captured  cities,  and  naturally 
concluded  that  patriots  in  blue  would  follow  their  example.  But  it 
is  drffieult  to  helieve  in  the  sincerity  of  noble  lords  and  merabei-s 
of  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  adopted  and  echoed  bacfe  the 
rebel  screech.  We  hesitate  to  think  that  men  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  a  great  country  can  be  so  easily  taken  in. 

Lord  Palmerston. — "  I  ttm  quite  prepared  to  say,  that  I  think  no  man  could 
have  rea^  the  prooiamation  to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn,  with- 
out a  feeling  of  the  deepest  indignation — (clieei'S  fi'om  both  sides  of  the 
honae)— a  proclamation  to  which  I  do  not  scruple  to  attach  the  epithet  in- 
famous. (Renewed  cheering.)  Sir,  an  Englishman  must  blush  to  think 
that  suoh  an  act  has  been  committed  by  one  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  (Oheera.)  If  it  had  come  from  some  barbarous  race  that  was  not 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  one  might  have  regretted  it,  but  might  not 
have  been  surprised ;  but  that  snob  an  order  should  have  been  promulgated 
by  a  soldier^oheers) — by  one  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  rant  of  gen- 
eral, is  a  subject  undoubtedly  of  not  less  astonishment  than  pain.  (Olieers.) 
Sir,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  hut  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  they  had  notice  of  this  order,  must,  of  their  own  accord, 
have  stamped  it  with  their  censure  and  condemnation." 

Punch,  too,  whose  laugh  was  always  humane  and  just,  till  the 
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slaveholders  of  the  Boutherti  states  rose  in  lirms  against  all  tliat 
Englisluneo  used  to  hold  dear,  had  his  Kttle  song  on  the  subject: 

"  Hajnau'a  lash  tore  woman's  back, 
Vhfsn  ahe  riz  his  dander, 
Btltler,  by  his  edict  black, 

Stumpe  that  lamed  commander. 
Wreaking  upon  maid  aad  dama 

Savagery  subtler  r 
None  but  H"ena  Sahib  name 
Along  with  General  Bntler, 
Yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo, 

Yantee  doodle  dandy ; 
Bntler  is  a  rare  Yahoo, 
As  brave  aa  Sepoy  Pandy," 

These  perverse  and  ridicwloua  passages  may  serve  as  encourage- 
ment to  public  men  who  ai'e  called  to  act  in  novel  and  difficult 
circumstances.  They  show  the  emptiness  and  hannlessness  of 
partisan  clamor  when  it  is  aimed  agaiiiBt  a  measure  which  is  wise, 
humane  and  right.  General  Butler  could  not  have  been  quite  Id- 
different  to  vituperation  liice  this — no  man  could  have  been.  He 
toolc  no  public  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  having  more  important 
affairs  upon  his  hands ;  but,  among  his  private  letters,  there  is  one 
which  briefly  vindicates  the  order. 

"I  am  as  jealous,"  he  wrote,  "  of  the  good  opinion  of  my  ftiends 
as  I  am  careless  of  the  slanders  of  my  enemies,  and  your  kind  ex- 
pressions with  regai'd  to  Order  No.  28  lead  me  to  say  a  word  to 
you  on  the  subject. 

"  That  it  could  ever  have  been  so  misconceived  as  it  has  been  by 
some  portions  of  the  northern  press,  is  wonderful,  aod  would  lead 
me  to  exclaim,  with  the  Jew,  '  Oh  1  Father  Abraham,  what  these 
Christians  are,  whose  own  hard  dealings  teach  them  suspect  the 
thoughts  of  others !' 

"  What  was  the  state  of  thiogs  to  which  the  woman  order  ap- 
plied ? 

"  We  were  two  thousand  iivo  hundred  men,  in  a  city  seven 
miles  long  by  two  to  four  wide,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, all  hostile,  bitter,  defiant,  explosive ;  standing  literally 
on  a  magazine,  a  spark  only  needed  for  destruction.     The  devil 
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had  entered  tlie  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  town  (you  know 
aeveu  of  them  chose  Mary  Magdalene  for  a  residence)  to  stir  up 
strife  in  every  way  possible.  Evei-y  opprobrious  epithet,  every 
insulting  gesture,  was  made  by  these  be-jeweled,  crinolined  and 
laoed  ci'eaturee,  calling  themselves  ladies,  toward  my  soldiers  and 
officers,  from  the  windows  of  houses  and  in  the  streets.  How  long 
do  you  suppose  our  flesh  and  blood  coold  have  stood  this  without 
retort  ?  That  would  have  led  to  disturbances  and  riot,  from  which 
we  must  have  cleared  the  streets  with,  artillery — and  then  a  howl 
that  we  had  murdered  these  fine  women.  I  had  arrested  the  men 
who  had  hurrahed  for  Beauregard.  Couldlan-est  the  women? 
No,  What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  order  could  be  made  save  one 
which  would  execute  itself.  With  anxious  care,  I  thought  I  had 
hit  Upon  this  :  '  Women  who  insult  my  soldiers  are  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  common  women,  plying  their  vocation.' 

"  Pray,  how  do  you  treat  a  conunon  woman  plying  her  vocation 
in  the  streets?  You  pass  her  by  unheeded.  She  can  not  insult 
you.  As  a  gentleman,  you  can  and  will  take  no  notice  of  her.  If 
she  speaks,  her  words  are  not  opprobrious.  It  is  only  when  she 
becomes  a  continuous  and  positive  nuisance,  that  you  call  a  watch- 
man and  give  her  in  charge  to  him. 

"  But  some  of  the  northern  editors  seem  to  think  that  whenever 
one  meets  such  a  woman,  we  must  stop  her,  talk  with  her,  insult 
her,  hold  dalliance  with  her,  and  so  from  their  own  conduct  they 
construed  my  order. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  may  so  deal  with  common 
women,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  may  speak. 
But  so  do  not  I, 

"Why,  these  she-adders  of  New  Orleans  themselves  were  at  once 
tamed  into  propriety  of  conduct  by  the  order,  and  from  that  day 
no  woman  has  either  insulted  or  annoyed  any  live  soldier  or  officer, 
and  of  a  certainty  no  soldier  has  insrdted  any  woman. 

"When  I  passed  through  Baltimore  on  the  23d  of  Febmary  last, 
members  of  my  staff  were  insulted  by  the  gestures  of  the  ladies  (?) 
there.    Not  so  in  New  Orleans.        *        *        * 

"  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  issue  the  order  again  under  like 
circumstances .' ' 

Among  the  women  of  New  Orleans  there  were  some  who  knew 
how  to  maintain,  and  even  assert,  their  fidelity  to  the  Confederate 
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cause,  without  forgettitig  tlie  courtesy  duu  to  ofEicera  of  the  United. 
States  who  were  simply  doing  their  duty.  To  sueh  General  Butler 
and  hia  staff  were  as  complaisant  as  their  duty  permitted.  The 
case  of  Mrs.  Slocomb  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Urquhai-ti,  may  be 
cited  in  illustration.  These  ladies  applied  for  a  pass  to  enable  them 
to  go  to  their  country  house,  but  stated  with  courteous  frankness, 
that  they  eould  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  said,  they  had  desired  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union ;  but  now  all  theii'  male  friends  and  connec- 
tions were  in  the  Confederate  army ;  one  of  tbem  had  lost  a  son, 
the  other  a  brother,  in  the  service ;  and  they  were  now  unalterably 
deYoted  to  the  cause,  which  they  deemed  just,  noble,  and  holy. 
General  Butler  said  to  them,  that  be  would  make  an  exception  to 
Ms  rule  and  grant  them  the  pass,  if  they  would  ^ve  up  their  spa- 
cious town  house  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  diu'ing  their  ab- 
sence, as  he  required  such  a  house  for  his  head-quarters.  Mrs.  Slo- 
comb hesitated.  With  tears  itt  her  eyes,  she  said  that  her  house 
was  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  tender  s^sociations,  and  was 
now  dearer  to  her  than  ever.  She  did  not  see  how  she  could  give 
it  up. 

The  general  said,  that  he  "experienced  peculiar  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing ladies  who,  while  they  were  enemies  to  his  country,  were  yet 
so  frank,  so  truthful  and  devoted,  and  remai'ked  that  if  New  Or- 
leans had  been  defended  by  an  army  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Urqu- 
hart,  he  believed  the  Union  army  would  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  capturing  the  city.  In  regard  to  their  house  he  assured 
them  that,  although  he  had  the  power  to  take  it,  yet  without  their 
permission  it  should  not  he  occupied,  nor  a  brick  of  it  be  molested, 
unless  indeed,  the  city  was  ravaged  by  yellow  fever,  in  which  case 
he  might  be  obliged  to  take  every  house  suitable  for  hospital  pur- 
poses; and  he  added,  if  I  can  find  any  other  reason  for  making  you 
an  exception  to  my  rule  prohibiting  passes  to  any  who  refuse  to 
take  the  oath,  I  will  do  it." 

Happily,  he  found  such  a  reason.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  wTote 
to  the  ladies :  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  my  necessi- 
ties, which  caused  the  request  for  permissioa  to  use  your  house  dur- 
ing your  absence  this  summer,  have  been  relieved.  I  have  taken 
the  house  of  General  Twiggs,  late  of  the  United  States  Army,  for 
quarters.     Inclined  never  on  slight  causes  to  use  the  power  intniat- 
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ed  to  me  to  grieve  even  sentiments  only  entitled  to  respect  from 
the  courage  and  ladylike  propriety  of  manner  in  -which  they  were 
avowed ;  it  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  yield  to  the  appeal  yon 
made  for  favor  and  protection  by  the  United  States.  Toars  shall 
be  the  solitaiy  exception  to  the  general  rule  adopted,  that  they  who 
aak  protection  must  take  upon  themselves  corresponding  obligar 
tions  or  do  an  equal  favor  to  the  government.  I  hare  an  aged 
mother  at  home,  who,  like  you,  might  request  the  inviolability  of 
hearthstone  and  roof  ti-ec  from  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  For 
her  sake  you  shall  have  the  pass  you  ask,  which  is  sent  herewith. 
As  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  say  personally,  you  may  leave  the  city 
with  no  fear  that  your  honse  will  he  interfered  with  by  any  exer- 
cise of  military  right ;  but  will  be  safe  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Trusting  that  the  inexorable  logic  of  events  will  convict 
you  of  wrong  toward  your  country,  when  all  else  has  failed,  I  re- 
main," etc. 

Mrs.  Slocomb  acknowledged  the  favor :  "  Permit  me  to  return 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  special  permit  to  leave,  which  you  have 
so  kindly  granted  to  myself  and  family,  as  also  for  the  protection 
promised  to  my  property.  Knowing  that  we  have  no  claim  for  any 
exception  in  onr  favor,  this  generous  act  calls  loudly  upon  our  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  hereafter,  while  praying  earnestly  for  the  cause  we 
love  ao  much,  we  shall  never  forget  the  liberality  with  which  our 
request  has  been  granted  by  one  whose  power  here  reminds  as 
painfully  that  our  enemies  are  more  magnanimous  than  onr  dtizens 
are  brave." 

Another  instance.  Mrs.  Beauregard,  the  wife  of  the  Confederate 
general,  and  her  mother,  were  residing  in  the  mansion  of  Slidell, 
the  rebel  emissary  to  France,  who  had  lent  it  to  them  during  his 
absence.  This  house  being  sequestered.  Lieutenant  Kinsman  went 
to  take  possession,  not  knowing  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  Those 
distinguished  and  amiable  ladies  received  the  officer  with  dignity 
and  politeness.  He  reported  the  fact  of  their  occupation  of  the 
house  to  the  comman^ng  general,  who  immediately  ordered  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  it  undisturbed.  There  they  re- 
mained, honored  equaUy  by  the  Union  ofBcers  and  by  the  people 
of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

KXECtralON   OP  1 


The  crime  for  which  Mnmford  suffered  death  has  been  already 
related.  If  in  the  act  of  tearing  down  the  flag  of  his  country,  he 
had  fallen  dead  npon  the  roof  of  the  Mint,  from  the  Are  of  the 
howitzers  in  the  main-top  of  the  Pensacola,  no  one  could  have 
charged  aught  against  those  who  bad  the  honor  of  that  Sag  in 
charge.  His  offense  was  two-fold :  he  insulted  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try, and  endangered  the  Uvea  of  innocent  fellow-citizens  by  drawing 
the  fire  of  the  fleet.  His  life  was  justly  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  and  to  New  Orleans.  His  life,  moreover,  was  not  a  valuable 
one  ;  be  was  one  of  those  who  live  by  preying  upon  society,  not  by 
serving  it  He  was  a  professional  gambler.  Rather  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  tall,  hkck-bearded ;  age  forty-two. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  troops,  he  still  appeared 
in  the  streets,  bold,  recldess  and  defiant,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
populace.  He  was  seen  even  in  front  of  the  St,  Charles  hotel,  re- 
lating his  exploit  to  a  circle  of  admirers,  boasting  of  it,  daring  the 
XJnion  authorities  to  molest  him.  He  did  this  once  too  often.  He 
was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  military  commission,  who  condemned 
Hm  to  death,  and  Genera!  Butler  approved  the  sentence,  and  or- 
dered its  execution, 

SpaoiAL  Okdee  Ko.  10. 

"Naw  Oeleabs,  June  5, 1863. 
"William  B.  Mnmford,  a  citizea  of  New  Orleans,  having  been  convict- 
ed tiefore  the  military  commiBaion  of  treason  and  an  overt  act  thereof,  iu 
tearing  dowa  the  United  States  flag  from  a  public  bnUding  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  other  evil-minded  persona  to  farther  resis- 
■tnuoe  to  the  laws  and  arms  of  the  United  States,  after  said  flag  was  placed 
there  by  Commodore  Farragat,  of  the  United  States  navy, 

"It  is  ordered  that  be  be  execnted,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  said 
military  commission,  on  Saturday,  June  Tth  instant,  between  the  horn's  of 
8  A..  M.  and  13  m.,  under  the  direction  of  the  pTOVost-marshal  of  the  distnot 
of  New  Orleans;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shaU  be  his  sufficient  warrant." 

During  his  trial  and  after  his  condemnation,  he  showed  neither 
fear  nor  contrition ;  evidently  expected  a  commutation  of  his  sen- 
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teiice,  not  believing  that  General  Butler  ■would  dare  execute  it. 
His  friends,  the  Thugs  and  gamblers  of  the  city,  openly  defied  the 
general ;  resolved,  in  council  assembled,  not  to  petition  for  his  par- 
don ;  bound  themselves  to  assassinate  General  Butler  if  Mumford 
were  hanged.  These  things  were  duly  reported  to  the  general  by 
his  detective  police,  and  were  a  common  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  city.  It  was  the  almost  universal  belief  that  the  condemned 
man  would  be  brought  to  the  gallows  and  there  reprieved — accord- 
ing to  the  cruel  blank-cartridge  mode  of  weak  governments. 

While  the  friends  of  Mumford  were  thus  building  up  a  wall  be- 
tween him  and  the  chance  of  pai'don,  the  case  was  fui-thev  com- 
plicated by  the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  the  six  paroled  prisoners, 
part  of  the  Monroe  Guard,  who  had  conspii'cd  to  break  away  to 
the  rebel  camp.    Their  sentence  also,  the  general  approved : 

Gbheral  Oedbb  No.  33. 

"New  Ohleatts,  May  31,  1863. 

"  Abraham  MoLane,  DaDiel  Doyle,  Edward  0.  Smith,  Patiick  Kane, 
George  L.  WiUiams,  and  Wm.  Stanley,  all  enlisted  men  in  the  forces  of  the 
supposed  Confederate  States,  oaptnred  at  the  surrender  of  Forts  St,  Philip 
and  Jackson,  have  violated  their  pai'ole  of  honor,  under  which  they,  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  instead  of  being 
confined  in  prison,  as  hare  the  Tittfortuiiates  of  the  TJaited  States  soldiers, 
who,  talUng  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  have  languished  for  months 
in  the  closest  durance. 

"  "Warned  hj  their  otBoers  that  they  must  not  do  this  thing,  thay  deliber- 
ately organized  themselves  in  military  array — chose  themselves  and  com- 
rades officers,  relying,  as  they  averred,  upon  proniises  of  prominent  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  for  a  supply  of  arms  and  equipments.  They  named  them- 
selves tife  Monroe  Life  Guard,  in  honor  of  the  late  mayor  of  Wew  Orleans. 

"  They  conspired  together,  and  ai'ranged  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
force  the  pickets  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  join  the  enemy  at  Coiinth. 

' '  Tried  before  an  impartial  military  commission — fully  heard  in  their  de- 
fense— these  fajits  appeared  beyond  doubt  or  coatradiclion,  and  they  were 
convicted. 

"  There  is  no  known  pledge  more  sacred — there  ia  no  military  offense 
whose  punishment  is  better  defined  or  more  deserved.  To  tiis  crime  but 
one  punishment  has  ever  been  assigned  by  any  cation — Death. 

"  This  sentence  has  been  approved  by  the  oomraanding  general.    To  the 
end  that  all  othere  may  take  warning — that  solemn  obligations  may  be  pre- 
served-—that  war  may  not  lose  all  honorable  ties — that  clemeaoy  may  not 
be  abused,  and  that  justioe  he  done ; 
15* 
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"It  is  ordoved  tliat  Abraham  McLane,  Daniel  Doyle,  EdwarA  0,  Smith, 
Patiiok  Kane,  George  L.  Williama,  and  William  Stanley  be  shot  to  death, 
ander  the  direction  of  tlie  provost-marshal,  immediately  after  reveille,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  day  of  June  nest ;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  tho 
provost-marshal's  sufBcient  warrant." 

Here  were  seven  men  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  same  time 
—seven  human  lives  hanging  upon  the  word  of  one  man.  General 
Butler  is  not  a  person  of  the  philanthropical  or  humanitarian  cast  of 
character;  which  is  compatible  with  strange  hardness  of  heart  to- 
ward iadividuais.  Kor  is  he  anaware  of  the  frightful  cruelty  to 
society  of  pardoning  men  justly  condemned.  He  is  abundantly 
capable  of  preferring  the  good  of  the  many  to  the  convenience  of 
one,  and  turoing  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  a  criminal,  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  a  wronged  community  asMng  protection, 
or  an  outrs^ed  countiy  demanding  justice  upon  its  mortal  foea. 
The  fluid  that  courses  his  veins  is  blood,  not  milk  and  water. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  the  feelings  that  belong  to  a  human  being, 
and  these  seven  forfeited  lives  hang  heavy  upon  his  heart. 

In  the  case  of  Mumford  he  had  no  misgivings.  He  was  able  to 
endure  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  the  man's  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren falling  upon  their  knees  before  him,  begging  the  life  of  husband 
and  father,  and  yet  keep  firmly  to  a  just  resolve.  He  was  able  to 
resist  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  own  tender-hearted  wife,  whose 
judgment  he  respected,  to  whose  judgment  he  often  defeiTed,  Far 
more  easily  was  he  able  to  defy  and  scorn  the  threatenings  of  an 
impious  elan  of  gamblers  and  ruffians.  Mumford  must  die.  That 
was  the  deliberate  and  changeless  fiat  of  his  best  judgment. 

Nor  was  he  easily  induced  to  alter  his  determination  with  regard 
to  the  six  paroled  prisoners.  The  events  of  the  war  had  constantly 
deepened  in  his  mmd  a  sense  of  the  general  cruelty  of  pardons.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  Union  annies  would  not  have  lost  a 
hundred  thousand  men  by  desertion,  if,  from  the  beginning,  the  just 
penalty  of  death  had  been  inexorably  inflicted ;  no,  noi'  one  thou- 
sand ;  perhaps  not  one  hundred.  He  had  imbibed  a  horror  of  all 
those  loose,  irresolute,  chicken-hearted  modes  of  proceeding,  which 
have  cost  the  country  such  incalculable  suffering  and  blood.  It  is 
instinctive  in  such  a  man  to  know  that,  in  this  world,  the  kindest, 
as  well  as  the  wisest  of  all  things,  is  tho  rigid  observance  of  just 
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law,  the  exact  and  prompt  infliction  of  just  penalty.  So,  between 
his  sense  of  what  was  due  to  those  sis  men,  and  his  anxious  con- 
sideration of  extenuating  circumstances,  he  lived  many  distracted 
days  and  nights.     He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 

The  pressure  upon  him  was  intense,  as  it  always  is  upon  men 
whose  word  can  save  lives.  Every  body  pleaded  for  them.  His 
own  ofiicers  besieged  his  eats  for  pardon.  The  officers  of  the 
condemned  besought  it.  Union  men  of  the  city  implored  it. 
And  at  night,  when  the  world  was  shut  out,  there  was  stUl  a 
voice  to  repeat  the  arguments  of  the  day.  The  six  prisoners 
were  poor,  simple,  ignorant  souls.  One  of  them  had  said,  when 
aiTaigned  before  the  commission,  that  he  did  not  understand  any- 
thing aboat  this  paroling. 

"Paroling,"  said  he,  "is  for  officers  and  gentlemen:  we  are  not 
gentlemen," 

It  is  probable  that  this  remark  saved  the  lives  of  them  all, 
for  it  suggested  the  line  of  argument  and  the  kind  of  consideration 
which,  probably,  had  moat  to  do  with  changing  the  general's  re- 
solve. "  We  are  not  gentlemen," — an  admission  which  no  north- 
ern prisoner  would  be  likely  to  make.  At  the  soiith  those  words 
really  have  a  meaning ;  the  poor  people  there  ftd  a  difference  of 
rank  between  themselves  and  the  lords  of  the  plantation,  and  recog- 
nize a  lower  grade  of  personal  obligation.  A  gentleman  must  keep 
his  word ;  we  poor  people  may  get  away  if  we  can. 

The  earnest  petition  of  those  stanch  Unionists,  Mr.  J.  A.  Rosier 
and  Mr.  T.  J.  Dnrant,  had  great  weight  with  the  general  also. 

"These  men,"  wrote  they,  "are  justly  liable  to  the  condign 
punishment  which  the  military  law  metes  out  to  so  grave  and  hein- 
ous an  offense.  But  a  powerful  government  never  diminishes  its 
strength  by  acts  of  clemency  and  mercy.  No  doubt,  General,  these 
men  were  partly  driven  by  want,  partly  deluded,  and  have  long 
been  so ;  superior  minds  have  heretofore  given  them  false  impres- 
sions, and  they  have  been  acting  under  such  views  as  have  at  last 
brought  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  grave.  Unknown  to  us,  even 
from  report,  prior  to  their  trial  and  condemnation,  we  see  in  them 
only  men  and  brethren  who  have  erred  and  are  in  danger.  Gene- 
ral, the  event  has  just  shown  that  these  men  are  unable  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  government,  or  elude  its  vigilance  and  the  fidelity  of 
its  officers.     They  are  subdued  and  powerless.     Their  case  excites 
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our  cormniseration,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  others.  We  ask  yon 
to  have  mercy  npon  them.  At  the  present  moment  the  government 
needs  no  excessiYe  rigor  to  enforce  obedience  or  command  respect. 
Pardon  their  offense.  The  act  will  restore  them  to  sobriety  of 
reason  and  to  useful  employment.  It  will  fill  them  with  gratitude 
to  you  and  to  the  powerful  government  you  represent.  It  will  de- 
monstrate the  mildness  of  its  authority,  and  convince  our  fellow- 
citizens  that  mercy  and  clemency,  no  lees  than  force  and  strength, 
are  essential  attributes  of  the  power  you  represent.  General,  re- 
ceive this  prayer  for  life,  in  the  spirit  which  dictates  it — an  earnest 
and  heartfelt  desire  to  promote  reconeHiatton  and  peace." 

To  this  letter,  which  was  received  the  day  before  the  one 
named  for  the  execution,  General  Butler  replied : 

"  Your  communication  has  received,  as  it  deserved,  most  serious 
consideration.  The  representations  of  gentlemen  of  your  known 
probity,  intelligence,  high  social  position,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  character,  temper,  habits  of  thought  and  motives  of 
aclion  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  ought  to  have  gi-eat  and  de- 
termining weight  with  me,  a  stranger  among  you,  called  upon  to 
act  promptly  under  the  best  light  I  may  in  matters  affecting  the 
administration  of  justice.  In  addition,  your  well-known  and  folly 
appreciated  unswerving  attachment  to  the  govenmient  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  renders  it  certain  that  nothing  but  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  could  have  infiuenced  your  opinion. 

"  Of  the  justice  which  calls  for  the  death  of  these  men  I  can  have 
no  doubt.  The  mercy  it  would  be  to  others,  in  like  cases  tempted 
to  offend,  to  have  the  terrible  example  of  the  punishment  to  which 
these  misguided  men  are  sentenced,  is  the  only  matter  left  for  dis- 


"Upon  this  question  you  who  have  suffered  for  the  Union,  who 
have  stood  by  it  in  evil  and  in  good  report — you  who  have  lived 
and  are  hereafter  to  live  in  this  city  as  your  home,  when  all  are 
gathered  again  under  the  flag  which  has  been  so  foully  outraged, 
and  to  whose  wrongs  these  men's  lives  are  forfeit — you  who,  I  have 
heard,  exerted  your  talents  to  save  the  lives  of  Union  men  in  the 
hour  of  their  peril,  ought  to  have  a  determining  weight  when  your 
opinions  have  been  deliberately  formed.  You  ask  for  these  men's 
lives.  You  shall  have  them.  You  say  that  the  clemency  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  best  for  the  cause  we  all  have  at  heai't.     Be  it  so.    You 
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ave  likely  to  he  better  infoTmed  upon  this  tlian  I  am.  I  liave  no 
wisli  to  do  anytHng  but  that  which  ■will  show  the  men  of  Louisi- 
ana how  great  a  good  they  were  tempted  to  throw  away  when 
they  were  led  to  raise  their  haiida  against  the  conatitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

"  If  this  example  of  mercy  is  lost  upon  those  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, swift  justice  can  overtake  others  in  like  manner  offending." 

The  men  were  reprieved,  and  consigned  to  Ship  Island  "  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States."  This  was  on 
the  fourth  of  June.     Mumford  was  to  die  on  the  seventh. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Mint,  near  the  scene  of 
his  crime.  To  the  last  minute  Gleneral  Bntler  was  earnestly  im- 
plored to  spare  him.  The  venerable  Dr.  Mercer,  a  man  of  eighty 
honorable  years,  once  the  iamiliar  friend  and  frequent  host  of  Henry 
Clay,  a  gentleman  of  boundless  generosity  and  benevoJence,  the 
patron  of  all  that  redeemed  New  Orleans,  came  to  head- quarters  an 
hour  before  the  execution,  to  ask  for  Mumford's  hfe. 

^'  Give  me  this  man's  life,  General,"  said  he,  while  the  teai-s  rolled 
down  his  aged  cheeks.     "It  is  but  a  scratch  of  your  pen." 

"  True,"  replied  the  general.  "  But  a  scratch  of  my  pen  could 
burn  New  Orleans.  I  could  as  soon  do  the  one  act  as  the  other.  I 
think  one  would  be  as  wrong  as  the  other." 

In  tiTith,  the  reprieve  of  the  six  had  rendered  the  saving  of  Mum- 
ford  impossible.  That  act  of  mercy,  like  all  the  rest  of  General 
Butler's  acts  in  New  Orleans,  was  utterly  misinterpreted  by  the 
people,  who  attributed  it  to  weakness  and  cowardice.  It  was,  and 
is,  the  conviction  of  the  best  informed  officers  and  Union  citizens 
then  in  New  Orleans,  that  upon  the  question  of  hanging  or  sparing 
Mumford  depended  the  final  suppreesioQ  or  the  continued  turbu- 
lence of  the  mob  of  the  city.  Mumford  banged,  the  mob  was  sub- 
dued. Mumford  spared,  the  mob  remained  to  be  quelled  by  final 
grape  and  canister.  There  was  absolutely  needed  for  the  peace- 
ful government  of  the  city,  a  certainty  that  General  Butler  dared 
hang  a  rebel. 

Mumford  met  his  doom  with  the  composure  with  which  bad  men 
usually  die.  He  said  that "  the  offense  for  which  he  was  condemned 
was  committed  under  excitement,  and  he  did  not  consider  he  was 
suffering  justly.  He  conjured  all  who  heard  him  to  act  justly  to  all 
men;  to  ronr  their  children  properly;  and  when  they  met  death 
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tliey  would  meet  it  firmly.     He  was  prepared  to  die;  and  as  ho 
had  never  wronged  any  one,  he  hoped  to  receive  mercy." 

"The  unconscious  is  the  alone  complete,"  says  the  German  poet. 
It  is  only  good  people  who,  on  the  approach  of  death,  are  dis- 
mayed and  ashamed  at  reviewing  their  lives — comparing  what 
might  have  heen  with  what  has  been. 

An  immense  concourse  beheld  the  execution.  The  turbulent 
spirits  of  New  Orleans  drew  lie  proper  inferences  from  the  scene. 
Every  one  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
felt  a  certain  confidence,  before  unfelt,  in  their  ability  to  rule  the 
city  without  violence.  Every  soldier  felt  safer;  and  the  Mends  of 
the  Union  had  an  assurance  that,  at  length,  they  ivere  really  on  the 
stronger  side.     Order  reigned  in  Warsaw. 

The  name  of  Mnmford,  if  we  may  believe  Confederate  newspa- 
pers, was  immediately  added  to  the  "roll"  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  The  fugitive  governor  of  Louisiana,  ftom  some  safe  retreat 
up  the  river,  fulminated  a  proclamation  about  this  time,  in  which 
he  commented  upon  the  death  of  Mumford  in  the  style  of  eloquence 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  De  Bow's  Review — a  curious  mixture  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  Bedlam. 

"The  loss  of  New  Orleans,"  said  he,  "and  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  will  soon  follow,  have  gi-eatly  increased  our  dan- 
ger, and  deprived  us  of  many  resource  for  defense.  With  less 
iieans,  we  have  more  to  do  than  before.  Every  weapon  we  have, 
and  all  that  om'  skillful  mechanics  can  make,  will  be  needed.  Let 
every  citizen  be  an  armed  sentinel,  to  ^ve  warning  of  any  approach 
of  the  insolent  foe.  Let  all  our  river  banks  swarm  with  armed  pa- 
triots, to  teach  the  hated  invader  that  the  rifle  will  be  his  only  wel- 
come on  his  errands  of  plunder  and  destruction.  Wherever  he 
dares  to  raise  the  hated  emblem  of  tyranny,  tear  it  down,  and  rend 
it  in  tatters. 

"  The  noble  heroism  of  the  patriot  Mnmford,  has  placed  his  name 
high  on  the  list  of  our  martyred  sons.  When  the  federal  navy 
reached  New  Orleans,  a  squad  of  marines  was  sent  on  shore, 
who  hoisted  tbeii-  flag  on  the  Mint.  The  city  was  not  occupied  by 
the  United  States  troops,  nor  had  they  reached  there.  The  place 
was  not  in  their  possession.  William  B.  Mnmford  pulled  down  the 
detested  symbol  with  his  own  hands,  and  for  that  was  condenmed 
to  be  himg  by  General  Butler  after  his  arrival.     Brought  in  full 
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view  of  the  scaffold,  bis  murderers  hoped  to  appall  his  heroic  soul, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  implements  of  igaominious  death.  "With 
tho  evidence  of  their  determination  to  consummate  their  brutal  pur- 
pose before  his  eyes,  they  offered  him  life  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  abjure  his  country,  and  swear  allegiance  to  her  foe.  He 
spumed  the  offer.  Scorning  to  stain  his  soul  with  such  foul  dis- 
honor, be  met  his  fate  oom-ageously,  and  has  transmitted  to  his 
countrymen  a  fresh  example  of  what  men  will  do  and  dare  when 
under  the  inspiration  of  fervid  patiiotism.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
outrage  of  hia  murder,  nor  shall  it  pass  unatoned. 

"  I  am  not  introducing  any  new  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
our  citizens,  but  am  only  placing  before  them  those  that  every 
nation  at  war  recognizes  as  necessary  and  proper  to  be  enforced, 
It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  will  not  be  I'elaxed.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  but  awaiting  the  assistance  and  presence  of  the 
general  appointed  to  the  department,  to  inaugurate  the  most  effect- 
ual method  for  thdr  enforcement.     It  is  well  to  repeat  them ; 

"  Trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  tmder  all  dreumstances. 

"  Traveling  to  and  from  N'ew  Orleans  and  other  places  occupied 
by  the  enemy  is  forbidden.    All  passengers  will  be  aiTcsted. 

"  Citizens  going  to  thc«e  places,  and  returning  with  the  enemy's 
usual  passport,  will  be  arrested. 

"  Conscripts  or  militia-men,  having  in  possession  such  passports, 
and  seeking  to  shun  duty,  under  the  pretext  of  a  parole,  shall  be 
treated  as  public  enemies.  Ko  such  papers  will  be  held  as  sofBcient 
excuse  for  inaction  by  any  citizen. 

"  The  utmost  vigilance  must  be  used  by  officers  and  citizens  in 
the  detection  of  spies  and  salaried  informers,  and  their  apprehension 
promptly  effected. 

"  Tories  must  suffer  the  fate  that  every  beti-ayer  of  his  country 


"  Confederate  notes  shall  be  received  and  used  as  the  currency 
of  the  country. 

"  River  steamboats  must,  in  no  case,  be  permitted  to  be  captured. 
Burn  them  when  they  can  not  be  saved. 

"Provisions  maybe  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  only  in  charge  of 
officers,  and  under  the  precautionary  regulations  governing  commu- 
nication between  belligerents, 

"  The  loss  of  New  Orleans,  bitter  humiliation  as  it  was  to  Louisi- 
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aiiians,  has  not  created  despondency,  nor  shaken  our  aliiding  fsiitli 
in  our  success.  Not  to  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  patriot  alone,  who 
might  be  expected  to  color  events  with  his  hopes,  hut  to  the  more 
impassioned  gaze  of  the  statesman  that  success  was  certain  from 
the  beginning-  It  is  only  the  timid,  the  unreflecting,  and  the  prop- 
erty owner,  who  thinks  more  of  his  possessions  than  his  country, 
that  will  Buccumb  to  the  depressing  inflaenees  of  disaster.  The 
great  heart  of  the  people  has  swelled  with  more  intense  aspirations 
for  the  cause  the  more  it  seemed  to  totter.  Their  confidence  is 
well  founded.  The  possession  by  the  enemy  of  om-  seaboard  and 
main  water-courses  ought  to  have  been  foi-eseen  by  us.  His  over- 
whelming naval  force  necessarily  accomplished  the  same  results 
attained  by  the  British  with  the  same  force  in  their  wai-  of  subjuga- 
tion.   The  final  result  will  be  the  same,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

GENEEAT,  BUTLER  A^-D  THE  POREIGIf  CONSITLS. 

"  Whatkvee  else  may  be  s^d  of  business  in  N'ew  Orleans,"  re- 
marked the  humorous  Ddta,  "  one  thing  is  certain,  consuls  are 
lower." 

Consuls  were  very  high  indeed  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
occupation  of  the  city.  Their  position  in  New  Orleans  had  been 
one  of  first-rate  importance  during  the  rebellion;  for  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  foreign  capitalists  of  the  city  that  the  Confederacy 
bad  been  supplied  with  arms  and  mnnitions  of  war,  and  it  had 
been  the  congenial  oflice  of  the  consuls  to  afford  them  aid  and  pro 
tection  in  that  lucrative  business.  They  forgot  that  they  were 
only  consuls.  They  forgot  the  United  States.  Often  communi- 
cating directly  with  tJie  cabinet  ministers  of  their  countries,  always 
flattered  and  made  much  of  by  the  supportei-s  of  the  rebellion,  ex- 
pecting with  the  most  perfect  confidence  the  triumph  of  secession, 
representing  powers  eveiy  one  of  which  desired  or  counted  upon 
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.,  they  assumed  the  tone  of  embassEtdors ;  they  courted 
the  power  which  they  assumed  ■would  finally  rnle  in  New  Orleans, 
and  held  in  contempt  or  aversion  the  one  to  -whicli  they  were 
accredited. 

These  gentlemen  gave  General  Butler  more  trouble,  caused  him 
more  hard  work,  than  any  other  class  in  New  Orleans.  They 
opposed  every  measure  of  hia  which  could  be  supposed  to  bear 
upon  any  man  of  foreign  origin.  Mr.  Seward  was  overi'nn  with 
their  protests,  complaints  and  petitions.  If  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  approved  the  conamander  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
as  the  cheapest  of  generals,  the  secretary  of  state  found  him  much 
the  most  tvoublesorae.  The  con-espondence  relating  to  this  single 
subject  would  fill  two  or  three  volumes  as  large  as  this. 

A  coUision  between  the  foreign  consols  and  General  Bntler 
almost  Decesaainly  involved  a  difference  between  General  Butler 
and  Mr.  Seward.  The  two  men  are  moral  antipodes.  Mr.  Seward 
has  too  littie.  General  Butler  has  enough^  of  the  spirit  of  warfai'e. 
Mr.  Seward,  by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  the  habits  of 
thirty  years,  is  a  conciliator,  one  who  shrinks  from  the  final  ordeal, 
■who  is  reluctant  to  face  the  last  consequences,  skillful  to  postpone, 
explain  away,  and  "  make  things  pleasant."  General  Bvitler,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoices  in  a  dear  issue,  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
uses  laagn^e  that  bears  but  one  meaning,  and  "  takes  the  responsi- 
bility" v&  naturally  as  he  takes  his  breakfast.  Mr.  Seward  so 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  war,  that  he  was  more  than  willing  to 
make  concessions  which  would  pass  the  final,  the  inevitable  con- 
flict over  to  the  next  generation.  General  Butler  picked  up  the 
glove  with  a  feehng  akin  to  exultation,  and  adopted  war  as  the 
bosiness  of  the  country  and  his  own,  desiring  no  pause  till  the 
controversy  was  settled  absolutely  and  for  ever.  Mr.  Seward  re- 
garded the  southern  oligarchy  as  erring  fellow-citizens,  who  could 
he  won  back  to  their  allegiance.  General  Butler  regarded  them  as 
traitors,  utterly  incapable  of  conversion,  who  could  be  rendered 
harmless  only  by  being  made  powerless.  Mr.  Seward,  as  the  head 
of  the  foreign  department,  felt  that  all  his  duties  were  subordinate 
to  the  one  cardinal,  central  object  of  his  policy,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  with  foreign  nations  while  the  rebellion  showed  front. 
General  Butler,  always  breasting  the  foremost  wave  of  the  rebel- 
lion, could  not  be  very  sensitive  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of  Mr, 
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Seward's  reception-room.  The  men  were  subject  to  two  opposite, 
tbiitagoniatic  m^netisms.  General  Butler  was  John  Heenau  peg- 
ging away  at  Sayers,  thinliing  of  nothing  but  getting  ia  fair 
blows.  Mr.  Seward  waa  the  distressed  bottle-holder  who  wanted 
Heenan  to  win,  but  thought  Sayera  too  good  a  fellow  to  be 
emasbed. 

Hence  we  find  that  when  the  foreign  ministers  brought  their  com- 
plaints to  the  department  of  state,  Mr.  Seward  generally,  and  at 
once,  took  it  for  granted  that  General  Butler  was  ^vTOng.  He 
could  do  no  other  way,  without  insincerity.  The  men  are  so  es- 
sentially antagonistic,  that  no  realiy  charactetistic  act  of  either 
could  fail  to  excite  in  the  other  an  instinctive  disapproval. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  Mr.  E«verdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
the  eminent  and  veiy  able  lawyer  who  was  sent  by  Mr.  Seward 
to  New  Orleans  to  investigate  the  consular  imbroglio.  In  the 
Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  he  said  that  "under  almost  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  Maryland  will  acknowledge  her  rights  aa  a 
southern  state,  and  will  vote  with  the  people  of  the  South."  He 
epoke  then  from  his  heart.  If,  In  1862,  he  thought  sec^sion  a 
mistake  and  a  crime,  io  all  other  particulars  he  was  in  accord  with 
his  southern  friends.  His  heart  and  mind,  his  friends  and  habits, 
were  southeni.  In  New  Orleans  he  associated  almost  exclusively 
with  secessionists — who  felt,  who  avowed,  who  boasted  that  he 
was  their  Mend.  Granting  that  he  had  the  most  honorable  in- 
tentions (I  am  sure  he  had  no  other),  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
that  he  should  judge  justly  between  General  Butler  and  the  rebels 
of  New  Oi'leans,  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  was  sent  to  New 
Orleans,  and  knew  that  he  was  sent,  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  foreign  powers,  if  it  could  be  done  without  concessions  too  pal- 
pably humiliating. 

Here  is  the  point:  every  one  knows  the  difference  that  may 
exist  between  a  law  case  as  presented  in  the  law  papers,  and  the 
known  facts  of  the  case.  A  merchant,  for  example,  finds  it  con- 
venient to  "  make  over"  his  property  to  a  friend.  The  papers  show 
that  he  has  not  a  dollar  in  the  world,  while  the  fact  is,  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  quaJ'ter  of  a  million.  Every  one  in  the  court  may  know 
the  fact;  yet  the  papers  carry  the  day.  A  bank  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  seem  to  possess  no  coin.  Any  lawyer  can  suggest 
a  mode  by  which  this  can  be  done,  and  a  judge  in  ordinary  times 
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might  1)6  obliged  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the  docnments. 
What  General  Butler  wonld  have  liked  was  a  commissioner  who 
would  have  sought  out  the  hidden  fact,  not  one  who  was  content 
with  the  paper  case.  But  Mr.  Seward  was  chieSy  concerned  to 
keep  the  peace  with  foreign  powers,  to  deprive  them  not  merely  of 
all  cause  of  complaint,  hut  of  all  pretest.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
presume  to  say  that  he  was  wrong.  "  One  at  a  time"  is  a  good  rule, 
when  a  nation  has  a  war  on  its  hands.  His  course  may  have  been 
justified  by  necessity. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  here  all  the  points  of  collision  between 
General  Butler  and  the  foreign  consuls.  The  more  important  cases 
were  the  following' : 


Case  of  tTie  Mritish  Guard. 

The  British  Guard  consisted  of  Sfty  or  sixty  Englishmen',  old 
residents  of  New  Orleans,  many  of  them  m.en  of  large  property 
and  extensive  business.  On  returning  to  their  armory,  late  in  the 
evening,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  they  had  held  a 
formal  meeting,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  send  their  arms,  accouter- 
ments,  and  uniforms  to  the  camp  of  General  Beauregard.  On 
learning  this,  a  few  days  alter  the  occupation  of  tlie  city,  General 
Butler  sent  for  Captain  Buitows,  the  commander  of  the  company, 
who  confessed  the  fact.  The  general  then  directed  him  to  order 
his  company  to  leave  New  Orleans  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
declared  his  intention  to  arrest  and  confine  in  Fort  Jackson  any 
who  should  fail  to  obey  the  order.  The  violation  of  the  law  of 
neutrality  had  been  clear  and  indefensible.  These  men  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  protection  of  the  United  States  government, 
under  which  they  acquired  wealth  and  distinction,  and  then  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  that  had  offered  to  give  material  aid 
to  its  enemies.  Captain  Burrows  could  only  object  that  part  of 
the  company  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting,  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  General  Butler  as- 
sented, and  ordered  those  of  the  company  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in  the  offense,  to  appear  before  him  with  their  arms  and 
uniforraa,  the  rest  to  obey  the  previous  order. 

The  acting  British  consul,  Mr.  George  Coppell,  hastened  to  inter- 
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pose.  He  could  not  deny  that  the  act  charged  against  his  country- 
men was  a  violation  of  the  law;  but  he  said  they  had  done  it  with  "no 
idea  of  wrong  or  harm."  He  enlarged  upon  the  inconvenience  it 
would  be  to  those  highly  respectable  gentlemen  to  leave  the  city, 
where  their  affairs  were  extensive  and  important.  In  fact,  it  would 
not  be  even  "possible"  for  some  of  them  to  leave  ;  and  if  General 
Butler  should  persist,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  solemnly 
protest  against  the  "  verbal  order  of  qoeHtionable  legality,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  would  infringe  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
residing  in  New  Orleans." 

The  general  replied  by  recounting  the  facts  with  the  esactness  of 
a  lawyer.  "These  people,"  he  added,  "thought  it  of  conseciuence 
that  Beauregard  should  have  sixty  more  uniforms  and  rifles.  I 
think  it  of  the  same  consequence  that  he  should  have  sixty  more 
of  these  faithless  men,  who  may  fill  them  if  they  choose.  I  intend 
this  order  to  be  strictly  enforced.  I  am  content  for  the  present  to 
suffer  open  enemies  to  remain  in  the  city  of  their  nativity ;  but  law- 
dofying  and  treacherous  alien  enemies  shall  not.  I  welcome  all 
neutrals  and  foreigners  who  have  tept  aloof  from  these  troubles 
which  have  been  brought  upon  the  city,  and  will,  to  the  extent  of 
my  power,  protect  them  and  their  property.  They  shall  have  the 
same  hospitable  and  just  treatment  they  have  always  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  government.  They  will  see,  how- 
ever, for  themselves,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  un- 
worthy among  them  rooted  out ;  because  the  acts  of  such  bring  sus- 
picion npon  all.  All  the  facts  above  set  forth  can  easily  be  substan- 
tiated, and  indeed,  are  all  evasively  admitted  in  your  note  by  the 
very  apology  made  for  them.  That  apology  says,  that  these  men, 
when  they  took  this  action — sent  these  arms  and  munitions  of  wai- 
to  Beauregard — '  did  it  with  no  idea  of  wrong  or  harm.'  I  do  not 
understand  this.  Can  it  be  that  such  men,  of  age  to  enroll  themselves 
as  a  military  body,  did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  supply  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  with  arms  ?  If  so,  1  think  they  shonid 
be  absent  from  the  city  long  enough  to  learn  so  much  iuternational 
law;  or  do  you  mean  to  say,  knowing  their  social  proclivities, 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  vote  was  taken,  therefore 
they  were  not  responsible?  There  is  another  ditHcuIty, however, in 
those  people  taking  any  protection  under  the  British  flag.  The  com- 
pany received  a  charter  or  commission,  or  some  form  of  rebel  au- 
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thoriaation  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  one  of  them,  whom 
I  have  under  arrest,  accompanied  him  to  the  rebel  camp.  There  is 
still  another  difficulty.  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  a  majority 
of  them  have  m.ade  declarations  of  their  intentions  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  supposed  Confederate  States, 
and  have  taken  the  proper  and  improper  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
effect  that  purpc«e." 

The  order  was  executed.  Every  member  of  the  company  (for 
none  of  them  could  produce  Ms  arms  or  nnifoi'm)  fled  from  the  city, 
except  the  captain  and  one  other.  These  two  found  themselves 
prisoners  at  Fort  Jackson.  Jlr.  Coppell  related  the  case  to  Lord 
Lyons,  who  laid  it  before  Mi-.  Seward.  The  secretary  of  state 
admitted  the  illegality  of  the  act  committed  by  the  British  Guard ; 
hut,  in  effect,  recommended  Captain  Burrows  and  his  friend  to  the 
mercy  of  the  commanding  general,  and  advised  their  release.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  several  weeks'  detention,  they  were  set  at  liberty. 
General  Butler,  justly  offended  at  the  tone  and  substance  of  Mr. 
Coppell's  remonstrance,  intimated  to  that  gentleman  that,  though 
hesignedhimself  "Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Acting  Consul,"  he  had 
exhibited  no  proof  of  his  right  to  that  honorable  designation.  "The 
respect,"  said  General  Butler,  "  which  I  feel  for  that  government 
leads  me  to  err,  if  at  all,  upon  the  side  of  recognition  of  your  claims, 
and  those  of  its  officers ;  but  I  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  yon  subscribed  yourself '  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Act- 
ing Consul,'  and  that  I  have  received  no  official  information  of  any 
right  you  may  have  so  to  act,  except  your  acts  alone,  and  pardon 
mo  if  I  en'  in  saying,  that  your  acts  in  that  capacity,  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  of  such  character  as  to  induce 
the  belief  on  my  part,  that  you  rightfully  represent  that  noble  gov- 
ernment." 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Coppell  could  not  produce  the  regular 
documents.  As  he  continued  to  interfere  with  General  Butler's 
measures,  and  that  too,  in  the  style  of  a  resident  unfriendly  minister, 
the  general  had  the  pleasure  of  refusing  to  recognize  him,  and  ho 
remained  withoxit  offidal  chai-acter  untD  he  could  procure  from 
jton  the  necessary  proofs  of  his  appointment. 
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Case  of  GKades  Seidsiech. 

This  indiTidual,  it  appears,  was  the  head  of  the  great  French 
Louse  of  dealers  in  Heidsieck  champagne.  He  was  a  native  and 
citizen  of  France,  but  had  come  to  the  southern  states  to  look  after 
his  delinquent  creditors,  and  had  resided,  for  some  time,  at  Mohile, 
He  entered  his  name  upon  the  hooks  of  the  Dick  Keys  and  the 
Natchez,  steamboats  permitted  by  General  Butler  to  convey  pro- 
visions to  New  Orleans,  as  bar-tender ;  made  five  trips  in  that  dis- 
guise, and  brought  to  and  from  Mobile  a  very  large  quantity  of 
letters,  several  of  which,  containing  treasonable  information,  were 
sent  to  Washington  by  General  Butler.  As  Heidsieck  was  depart- 
ing for  Fort  Jackson,  he  called  on  his  consul  for  help.  "  I  have 
the  honor,"  he  wrote,  "  to  ask  you  to  see  what  you  have  to  do  for 
me  in  this  matter,  having  come  and  left  this  city  under  a  flag  of 
truce."  What  the  consul  concluded  he  had  to  do  for  him  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment.  After  several  months'  imprisonment  at  Fort 
Jackson  and  Fort  Pickens,  he  was  released  by  orders  fx'om  Wash- 
ington. He  then  forwarded  to  the  government  a  memorial,  in  the 
French  manner,  asking  reparatio/i  for  his  detention.  This  impu- 
dent claim  from  a  man  who  had  only  escaped  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  spy  by  the  clemency  of  the  govei-nment,  elicited  from  General 
Butler  an  amusing  narrative  of  the  case,  which  the  evidence  before 
me  at  this  moment  proves  to  be  tme  in  every  particular. 

"  Let  us,"  romarka  tlie  general,  "  in  the  light  of  the  facta,  examine  Heid- 
Bieok'a  claims  and  pretensions.  Of  a  very  respeotaljle  social  position,  he 
cMms  to  have  engaged  as  a  har-tender  on  the  steamer  '  Dick  Keya,'  whose 
former  hor-tender  was  conveniently  aiok,  for  the  purpose  and  object  of  get- 
ting hia  letters  from  the  consulate  at  H"ew  Orleans,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  the  aale  of  Ma  winea  on  board  the  boat  during  her  ti'ips, 
H"ow,  a  bar-tender  at  the  Sonth  ia  one  of  the  moat  menial  employments, 
and  ia  usualiy,  on  board  steamers,  intrusted  to  a  negro  atewai-d.  Ia  it  likely 
that  Heidsieck,  withont  a  controlling  motive,  wonld  make  one  voyage  from 
Mobile  to  New  Orleans  in  that  capacity?  Is  not  a  gentleman,  duguued 
when  he  takes  upon  himaelf  such  an.  employment?  la  it  an  anawer  to  say, 
that,  his  full  name  was  on  the  shipping  artides,  and  by  that  he  was  to  be 
recognized  when  'bar-tender'  was,  aa  he  admits,  affixed  to  it!  If  we  had 
found  the  name  of '  Aiignstna  Oieaar,'  which  might  have  been  the  niame  of 
the  foitter  black  bar-tender  whose  place  Heidsieck  took,  upon  the  shippmg 
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articles,  Bhonld  we  have  looked  for  and  expected  to  find  the  Eoman  em- 
peror! 

"The  motive  for  undertaking  this  meniiil  ooonpation,  as  Heidsieck  al- 
leges, was  to  get  hia  letters  flom  the  consulate.  Why  not  send  for  them! 
If  the  mdrtary  authorities  would  not  let  thera  go  with  his  messenger,  tJien 
he  had  no  right  to  i-ome  in  disgtdse  and  fetch  them.  But  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  ftigumeut,  that  hia  desire  to  get  his  correspondence  was  a  suffi- 
cient motive  lor  Heidsieck  to  talte  one  such  trip  as  bar-tender,  why  inai;e 
five  duiing  a  space  of  mure  thau  two  months  f 

"To  this  heaoswers  that  the  profits  of  the  sales  of  his  wines  ashar-ten- 
der  on  board  the  boat,  were  not  to  be  despised.  But  he  admits  that  tlie 
boat  could  and  did  carry  no  passengers.  To  whom  then  was  the  wine  to 
be  sold,  as  he  says  that  the  boat  was  kept  under  strict  surveillance.  *  *  * 
Besides  which,  he  admits  that  he  spent  his  time  between  trips  in  the  city 
of  B^ew  Orleai^  Indeed,  what  need  of  a  bar-tender  on  board  of  that  boat 
at  all,  especially  one  who  was  to  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  wine  I  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  crew  of  a  small  steamboat  at  the  South  drink  enough  of  even 
BO  poor  a  wine  as  'Heidsieck's  champague,'  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  a 
gentieman  to  spend  his  time  selling  it  as  a  menial?  Again,  if  the  bar-ten- 
der of  the  steamer  '  Dick  Keys'  was  sick,  and  the  captain  was  willing  to 
make  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  bar-tender,  how  is  it  that  when  the  '  Diok 
Eeys'  went  out  of  the  employment  of  carrying  flour  between  Mobile  and 
Kew  Orleans,  that  the  '  Natchez'  which  was  employed  in  her  stead,  sliould 
also  haye  a  sick  bar-tender  and  a  captain  who  should  be  willing  to  malte  so 
remarkable  a  contract,  as  to  give  passage,  board,  and  lodging  where  the 
cost  of  living  was  extremely  heavy,  to  gentlemen  to  sell  liquor  to  his  own 
crew,  as  he  could  have  no  other  customers!  Stffi  farther,  after  these  boats 
were  stopped  by  the  United  StatM  authorities,  because  of  the  corrupt  in- 
telligence conveyed  by  them,  Heidsieck  was  again  found  going  to  Wew  Or- 
leans, under  the  pretense  of  carrying  dispatches  to  the  French  consul 
there,  he  having  no  bnsiness  whatever  in  the  city.  "Why  not  send  the  dis- 
patches by  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  city  agent!  He  was  kind  enough  to  take 
Heidsieck,  dispatches  and  all,  upon  his  schooner  gratis;  would  lie  not  have 
taken  the  dispatches  alone! 

"  The  facts  with  regard  to  Heidsieck  may  be  stated  in  a  word.  I  learned 
that  intelligence  was  being  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  tor  the 
rebels.  I  believed  the  city  agent  to  be  trustworthy.  'ITiei-e  was  no  chau- 
nel  except  the  employes  of  the  boat,  no  passengers  being  allowed.  I 
caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  found  Heidsieck  on  board  in  disguise, 
and  that  he  spent  all  his  time,  between  trips,  in  this  city.  Before  I  had 
the  facts  i^oported  to  me,  he  had  gone  to  Mobile  with  the  last  trip  of  tlie 
Btearaer.  It  may  be  assumed  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  when  he  retui-ned,  'v,\ 
his  true  character  of  'bearer  of  dispatches.'    I  arrested  Mm  as  a  spy — I 
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confineA  him  aa  s,  spy — I  should  haye  tried  him  as  a  spy,  and  hanged  hira 
upon,  conviction  as  a  spy,  if  I  Lad  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington, 

"  He  had,  when  arrested,  a  canvas  wrapper,  of  the  size  of  a  peck  measure, 
firmly  bound  up  with  cords,  covering  letters  fioia  the  French,  Swiss,  Span- 
ish, Pru^an,  and  Belgian  consuls,  also  a  great  number  of  letters  to  private 
persons,  mostly  rebels,  or  worse,  intermeddling  foreigaera,  containing  con- 
traband inteEigence.  A  portion  of  these  letters  were  forwarded  to  the 
honorable  secretary  of  state,  in  December  last,  by  me.  To  show  the  utter 
falsity  of  Heidaieck's  narrative,  let  me  advert  to  his  statement,  that  he  stole 
away  a  paper  which,  he  says,  'I  recognized  as  the  envelope  of  my  dis- 
patches; the  envelope,  by  the  folds,  to  which  Uie  remnant  of  the  seals 
still  adhered,  which  could  alone  give  to  M,  De  M^an  the  correct  idea  of 
the  bnlk  of  the  dispatches.'  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  already  been 
stated  by  me  tliat  the  letters  were  inclosed  in  a  canvas  wrapper,  tied  up 
with  cord,  which  Heidsieot,  in  his  memorial,  represents  me  as  being  en- 
gaged for  some  minutes  in  '  cutting  and  breaking.'  How  then  oonld  any 
paper  show  tlie  size  of  the  package?  I  sent  Heidsieok  to  Fort  Jackson, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  military  prison  in  my  department,  and 
where  confinements  were  nsnally  made.  Immediately  after  his  arrest,  the 
Trench  consul  notified  me  tliat  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  his  minister 
at  Washington,  and  I  accordingly  sent  my  dispatch  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  rested  in  taking  measures  for  the  trial  until  I  received  iustruo- 
tious  fi'om  the  government, 

"  A  number  of  French  reeidente  of  New  Orleans,  however,  pelitioned 
me  as  an  act  of  grace  to  release  Heidsieok,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  Europe, 
to  remain  during  the  war.  I  finally  consented,  and  gave  orders  for  his 
release  upon  that  condition,  as  an  act  of  clemency.  For  this  order  hia 
friends  were  veiy  grateful,  and  so  expressed  themselves  both  by  letter  and 
in  person.  This  parole  was  declined  by  Heidsieck,  although  I  supposed 
the  application  had  been  made  by  his  consent  and  his  procurement.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  refusal  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  stated  in  his  me- 
morial, that  the  French  consul,  two  days  afterword,  started  for  "Washington 
'  on  my  account.' 

"It  will  be  seen,  in  all  points,  Heidsieck  claims  that  all  suspicion  should 
be  diverted  from  himself  as  to  hia  neutrality,  because  he  was  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  Count  Mejan,  the  French  consul  at  If  ew  Orleans ;  but  it  wiE 
not  escape  recollection  that  M.  Mq'an's  own  propriety  of  conduct  and  neu- 
trality has,  by  subsequent  revelations,  been  shown  to  have  been  worse  than 
doubtful — the  repository  of  almost  a  half  million  of  specie  loaned  by  the 
Bank  of  Wew  Orleans  to  the  Confederate  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchaang  army  clothing,  and  receiving  a  commission  for  hia  agency. 
Count  Mejan  has  been,  very  properly,  recalled  by  his  government,  and  can 
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hardly,  bj  his  character,  cover  the  suspected  acts  of  Heidsieck  traveling 
hetween  rebel  oitiea  in  the  guise  of  a  bar-tender. 

"Heidsieck  was  removed,  with  the  other  prisonere,  to  Fort  PiokenB,  in 
August,  because  I  was  informed  of  a  threatened  attack  by  the  rebels  upon 
Fort  Jackson,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  proper  tliat  prisoners  should  either  bo 
exposed  to  tlie  hazard  of  combat,  or  embarrass  the  defenders  of  the  fort  by 
their  presence. 

"Heidsiect's  compltunt  as  to  his  treatment  during  hia  oonfiuement  mnst 
be  unfounded,  becanse  there  was  never  any  restriction,  save  in  the  matter 
of  intosicating  liquoi-s,  upon  prisoners  and  their  friends  furnishing  any 
and  everything  desired  by  them  for  comfort  or  convenience ;  and  his  own 
memorial  does  not  olwrn  that  any  representations  by  him,  or  any  other 
prisoner,  were  ever  made  to  me  on  the  subject,  as  indeed  there  were  not, 

"His  oompldnt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  'cook  for  his  own  mess,'  will 
hardly  eacite  much  sympathy.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  hardship  to  one  who 
has,  by  his  own  confession,  turned  bar-keeper  for  a  living,  cooking  his  own 

"  His  complaint  that  he  could  not  write  to  his  wife,  because  the  officer, 
admitted  by  him  to  be  'a  perfect  gentleman,'  who  was  to  examine  liis  let- 
ter, was  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  the  delioate  revelations  of  a  hnsband 
to  hia  wife,  who  was  three  thousand  miles  away,  is  too  absurd  for  com- 

"  1  received  the  order  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  to  re- 
lease Heidsieck  npon  his  giving  his  parole  not  to  visit  the  Confederate  States, 
which  was  transmitted  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  he  accepted  the 
condition,  which  only  differed  from  the  one  offered  by  me  in  this,  that  by 
mine  he  was  to  go  to  Europe, 

"  He  now  deshes  reparation  for  his  confinement.  Let  Heidsieck  he  or- 
dered back  into  confinement;  let  a  conrt-martial  of  impartial  officers  at 
New  Orleans  be  ordered  to  try  him  as  a  spy,  with  a  competent  judge  advo- 
cate; and  if  he  is  acquitted,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  estent  of  my  private 
means,  to  make  good  to  him  all  he  has  suffered,  provided  his  government 
will  agree,  that  if  found  gailty,  he  shall  be  hanged,  as  he  ought  to  bo,  with- 
out any  intervention  on  its  part^ 

''  If  Heidsieck  had  not  been  taken  out  of  my  hands  by  the  action  of  my 
government,  I  should  have  oi-dered  him  before  a  court  for  trial,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  suffered  for  his  crimes  against  the  country  that  had 
given  him  the  protection  of  its  laws." 

So  much  for  Charles  Heidsieck,  bar-tender  and  dealer  in  cham- 
pagne. We  come  now  to  an  affair  that  made  more  noise  in  the 
world. 
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Seizure,  of  $800,000  in  Siher. 

To  justify  the  seizure  of  this  mass  of  coin,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  that  it  constituted  part  of  the  cash  capital  of  the  Confederate 
government,  or  that  it  was  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  creditora  of  the  Citizens'  Eanlt,  from  the  vaults  of  which  it  was 
so  suddenly  removed  before  the  occupation  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  there  existed  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
with  regard  to  it.  The  sDver  was  not  confiscated,  it  was  merely 
seized  and  held  for  adjudication.  The  rebel  government,  at  the 
he^nning  of  the  war,  had  not  been  content  merely  to  seize  and 
hold  the  coin  in  the  mint  and  sub-treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
but  had  appropriated  the  same  to  its  own  purposes.  The  subjects 
of  that  government  had  not  merely  postponed  the  payment  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  which  they  owed  northern  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers ;  but  had  first  repudiated  the  debts,  and 
then  proceeded  to  place  it  for  ever  beyond  their  power  to  pay  them ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  universal  confiscation  of  property  in  the  South 
which  belonged  to  northern  men.  This  silver,  on  the  contrary, 
was  seized  and  detained,  merely  that  the  extremely  suspicious  cii'- 
omnstances  of  its  concealment  might  be  investigated. 

Let  me  remark,  first,  that  the  mysterious  transfer  of  the  silver, 
in  the  quiet  of  a  Sunday  morning,  from  the  Citizens'  Bank  to  the 
Dutch  consulate,  was  condemned,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  by 
the  2Wie  Delta,  a  secession  paper ;  and  condemned  on  gronnds 
shown,  im863,  to  he  just.  "If  we  are  coiTeetly  informed,"  said  the 
True  Delta  of  April  26th,  "the  coin  which  has  taken  wings  from 
the  Citizens'  Bank  is  transferred  to  Butch  bands  to  discharge  in- 
debtedness in  Holltmd  not  yet  for  sometime  due,  and  for  which  the 
bank  advancing  the  specie  is  no  more  responsible  than  is  any  other 
hving  institution  in  this  place.  Were  it  otherwise,  however,  were 
the  debt  its  own,  we  can  not  see  the  propriety  at  &  time  like  this, 
to  deplete  its  vaults  to  anticipate  a  debt,  or  to  pay  a  foreign  cred- 
itor preferentially."  It  thus  appears  that  the  transaction,  though 
imperfectly  understood,  made  upon  the  honest  mind  of  John  Ma- 
ginnis,  editor  of  the  TVue  Delta,  precisely  the  same  impression  that 
it  made  upon  General  Better. 

A  few  days   after  the  landmg  of  the  troops,  a  negro  informed 
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Lieutenant  KiDSman  that  an  immense  number  of  kegs  of  silyer  had 
been  taien  to  the  store  of  a  Frenchman  named  Conturi6,  a  Hquor 
dealer,  and  seci-eted  in  a  large  vault ;  in  testimony  whereof  the 
negro  produced  a  Bible  in  which  he  had  made  some  hieroglyphio 
entry  of  the  fact,  with  a  view  to  its  being  communicated  to  the 
Union  general  when  he  should  arrive.  Fai'ther  inquiry  substantia- 
ting the  negro's  story,  General  Butler  sent  Captain  Shipley  of  the 
Thirtieth  Massachuaetts,  with  a  file  of  six  or  eight  soldiers,  to  ex- 
amine the  ofBce  of  M.  Contune,  who  proved  tobe  the  consul  ofthe 
Netherlands.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  May  10th,  Captain  Shipley 
presented  himself  at  the  consulate.  It  appeared  to  be  an  insurance 
ofBce,  though  the  consular  9ag  of  the  Netherlands  was  flying  over 
tho  door.  M.  Conturie  was  found,  and  Captdn  Shipley,  with 
marked  courtesy,  informed  him  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  adding, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  prevent  the  departure  of  person  or  property 
from  the  building.  M.  Conturi6,  with  needless  vehemence,  and  in 
a  style  that  savored  of  the  dramatic,  said : 

"  I  am  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands.  This  is  the  office  of  my 
consulate.     I  protest  against  any  such  violation  of  it." 

lie  solemnly  declared,  and  many  times  declared,  that  the  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  him  contained  nothing  but  the  property 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  consulate,  or  to  himself  as  an 
individual.  He  positively  refused  to  allow  the  vault  or  the  office 
to  be  searched.  After  some  farther  conversation  with  Captain 
Shipley,  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Count  Mejan,  consul-general  of 
France,  which  he  requested  might  be  sent  to  that  personage,  as  he 
wished  to  consult  with  him.  Very  naturally ;  for  the  Count  Mejan 
was  more  deeply  involved  in  the  secretion  of  coin  than  M.  Contui'iS. 
Captain  Shipley  promised  to  send  the  note  to  the  French  consul, 
provided  it  was  approved  at  bead-quarters.  To  head-quarters  he 
accordingly  repaired,  leaving  Conturie  a  prisoner  in  his  consulate. 

The  general  decided  that  M.  ConturiS's  note  should  not  be  for- 
warded to  the  French  consul,  whom  the  affair  did  in  no  way  con- 
cern. CaptEun  Shipley  reappeared  at  the  Dutch  consulate,  com- 
municated his  intention  to  search  the  premises,  and  demanded  of 
Contuvi^  the  key  of  his  vault.  The  consul  refused  to  deliver  it. 
"Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  force  the  door,"  said  the  captain. 
"  With  regard  to  that,  you  will  do  as  you  please,"  said  ConturiS, 
who  again  protested  agamst  tho  violation  of  his  office  and  flag. 


As  Captaitt  Shipley  tad  cot  the  means  of  forcing  the  vault,  he 
Tras  again  compelled  to  return  to  head-quarters.  As  he  tui'ued  to 
go,  the  consul  said: 

"  Sir,  am  I  to  understand  that  my  consular  ofBce  is  taken  pos- 
seasion  of^  and  myself  am  arrested  by  you ;  and  that,  too,  by  order 
of  MajoT-Genera!  Butier?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  CaptMu  Shipley. 

General  Butler,  upon  receivbg  the  captain's  report,  Bent  him 
back  to  the  consulate,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  of  his 
staff,  an  officer  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  extracting  a  key  from  a 
contumacious  consul — a  gentleman  perfectly  capable  of  the  s'Uitvitfr 
in  modo,  but  equally  versed  in  the  fortiter  in  re.  To  the  consul, 
Lieutenant  Kinsman  politely  said : 

"  Sir,  I  wish  to  look  into  yonr  vault  ?" 

The  consul  replied :  "  It  contains  only  my  private  effects,  and 
the  property  of  the  consulate." 

Lieutenant  Kinsman :  "  Sir,  I  wish  to  look  into  your  vault. 
Give  me  the  key." 

Mr.  ConturiS  :  "  I  will  not." 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  to  officers :  "  Search  the  office.  Break 
open,  if  need  be,  the  doors  of  the  vault." 

Mr.  Contuvi4,  rising :  "  I,  Amedie  Conturi^,  Consul  of  the  Nether- 
lands, protest  against  any  occupation  or  search  of  my  ofSce ;  and 
this  I  do  in  the  name  of  my  government.  The  name  of  my  consu- 
late is  over  the  door,  and  my  flag  floats  over  my  head.  K I  cede, 
it  is  to  force  alone." 

The  search  began.    Conturife  tben  said,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
search  the  office,  for  the  key  of  the  vault  was  upon  his  own  person. 
Lieutenant  Kinsman  to  officers  :  "  Search  this  man." 
Captain  ShipleyandLieut«nantWhitcomh,  approached  "this man" 
to  obey  the  order. 

Lieutenant  Kinsman  :  "  Search  the  fellow  thoroughly.  Strip 
him.  Take  off  his  coat,  his  stockings.  Search  even  the  soles  of 
his  shoes." 

M.  Conturid :  "  Yon  call  me  fellow !  That  word  is  never  applied 
to  a  gentleman,  far  less  to  a  foreign  consul,  acting  in  his  consnlar 
capacity,  as  I  am  now.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  you  used  that 
word." 

Lieutenant  Kinsman :  "  Oei-tainly ;  fellow  is  the  name  I  applifid 
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to  you.     I  don't  care,  if  you  are  the  oonsu!  of  Jerusalem ;  I  am 
going  to  look  into  your  vault."  . 

One  oftlae  officers  took  a  key  from  the  eoat-pocket  of  the  consul, 
which  proved  not  to  be  the  one  required.  Conturie  then  made  a 
slight  movement,  which  plainly  said,  that  the  pocket  to  look  into, 
was  a  certain  one  in  his  pantaloons.  The  silent  hint  was  taken. 
The  key  was  found.  The  vault  -was  opened ;  and,  lo !  a  cord  and 
a  half  of  kega  of  diver  coin,  marked  "Hope  &  Co."  The  kegs 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  each  containing  five  thou- 
sand Mexican  dollars.  Many  other  articles  were  found  in  the 
vault — tin  boxes,  containing  bonds  of  the  cities  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  the  consul's  exequatur  and  other  papers  belonging  to 
him.  Certain  dies,  hank-plates,  and  engraving  tools  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank,  were  also  discovered..  A  subsequent  search  brought  to  light 
plates  of  the  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  some  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  notes  were  usually  printed.  Such  were  the  articles 
which  the  veracious  Conturie  declared  were  the  property  of  his  con- 
sulate and  of  himseif. 

The  consul  was  released  early  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  the 
silver,  three  wagon  loads,  and  all  the  other  articles  found  in  the 
vault,  were  removed  to  the  Mint,  and  the  olfice  was  vacated  by 
the  troops.  The  Confederate  plates  were  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, where  they  now  are  ;  the  rest  of  the  property  was  held,  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  govei-nment, 

M.  Conturie  immediately  drew  up  a  narrative  of  what  had  oo 
curred,  suppressing  his  declarations,  so  emphatic,  so  oft  repeated, 
that  the  vault  contained  nothing  but  his  own  and  consular  prop- 
erty, and  complaining  bitterly  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman's  sti'ong 
langu^e  and  stronger  measures.  This  he  sent  to  General  Butler, 
who  thus  replied: 

"Your  communication  of  the  lOth  instant  is  received.  The 
nature  of  the  property  found  concealed  beneath  your  consular 
flag — the  specie,  dies,  and  plates  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  of  New 
Ojleans — imder  a  claim  that  it  was  private  property,  which  claim 
is  now  admitted  to  be  groundless,  shows  you  nave  merited,  so 
far  as  I  can  jndge,  the  treatment  you  have  i-eceived,  even  if  a 
little  rough.  Having  prostituted  your  flag  to  a  base  purpose,  you 
could  not  hope  to  have  it  respected  so  debased." 
May  I2th. — ^EveryoonsulinNewOrleans,  except  the  Mexican,  to 
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the  numtei-  of  nineteen,  joined  in  protesting  against  "  the  indig- 
nity," "  the  severe  ill-us^e,"  and  the  "  imprisonment  for  several 
horns,"  to  which  the  sacred  person  of  M.  ConturiS  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

General  Butler  replied ; 

"  Messrs.  :  I  have  the  protest  which  yoti  have  thought  it  proper 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  action  of  my  officers  toward  the  consul  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  action  I  approve  and  sustain.  I  am  grieved 
that,  without  investigation  of  the  facts,  you,  Messrs.,  should  have 
thought  it  your  duty  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  The  fact  will 
appear  to  be,  and  easily  to  be  demonstrated  at  the  proper  time, 
that  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  was  made  to  cover  and  conceal 
property  of  an  incorporated  company  of  Louisiana,  secreted  under 
it  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  consul  had  under  the  flag  only  the  property 
of  Hope  &  Co.,  citiaens  of  the  Netherlands,  is  rtntrue.  He  had 
other  property  which  could  not  by  law  be  bis  property,  or  the 
property  of  Hope  &  Oo. ;  of  this  T  have  abundant  proof  in  my  own 
hands.  No  person  can  excel  me  in  the  respect  which  I  shall  pay  to 
tbe  flags  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  consulate  authority,  even  while 
I  do  not  recognize  many  claims  made  under  them;  but  I  wish  it 
moat  distinctly  understood  that,  in  order  to  be  respected,  the  con- 
sul, his  office,  and  the  nse  of  his  flag,  must  each  and  all  be  respectr 
able." 

M.  Conturii^'s  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  submit  the  case  to 
Mr.  Van  Limburg,  the  ministei-  of  the  Netherlands  at  Washington, 
who,  in  turn,  laid  it  before  Mr,  Seward,  with  all  the  esiaggei-ations 
of  Contnrid's  own  narrative.  Mr.  Van  Limburg  is  a  very  respect- 
able and  most  learned  gentleman.  It  is  pleasing  to  notice  with 
what  joyful  alaoiity  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  ivritiug  long 
and  emdite  dispatches,  such  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
minister  of  the  Ketberlands  residing  at  Washington.  The  ponder- 
ous dispatches  with  which  this  worthy  gentleman  kept  Mr.  Seward 
busy  during  the  summer  of  1862,  are  they  not  attached  to  the 
president's  message,  from  page  625  to  page  653  ?  They  are  there, 
with  all  their  Latin  quotations  considerately  translated.  "  Justicia, 
regnorum  fundamentum  (justice  is  the  foundation  of  kingdoms)." 
To  describe  these  dispatches  it  is  ooly  necessary  to  say,  that  they 
"     s  Dominie  Samson  would  have  written,  had  he 
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been  minister  of  tlw;  Netherliinds  in  tlie  year  1862,  at  the  city  of 
Wasliington. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Van  Limburg's  first  dispatcli,  said, 
that  he  thought  the  codbuI  had  done  wrong,  hut  not  so  wrong  aa 
to -justify  the  i-oughnesa  of  Lieutenant  Kinsman,  "It  appears," 
said  the  secretary  of  state,  "  beyond  dispute,  that  the  person  of  the 
consul  was  unnecessarily  and  rudely  searched ;  that  certain  papers, 
which  incontestably  were  archiYes  of  the  consulate,  were  seized 
and  removed,  and  that  they  are  still  withheld  from  liim ;  and  that 
he  was  not  only  denied  the  privilege  of  conferring  with  a  friendly 
colleague,  hut  was  addressed  in  very  discourteous  and  disrespectful 
language.  In  these  proceedings  the  military  agents  assumed  func- 
tions whiob  belonged  exclusively  to  the  department  of  state,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  presideut.  Their  conduct  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  comity  due  from  this  country  to  a 
friendly  foreign  state.  The  government  disapproves  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  the  sanction  which  was  given  to  them  byMajor- 
General  Butler,  and  expresses  its  regret  that  the  misconduct  thus 
censured  has  oecniTcd." 

This  is  a  curious  passage.  It  appears  to  say,  that  only  the  sec- 
retaiy  of  state,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  president,  baa  the 
right  to  put  his  hand  into  a  consul's  pocket,  and  take  out  a  key. 
Lieutenant  Kinsman,  one  day  in  Washington,  asked  Mr.  Seward 
what  was  the  next  thing  to  do  after  Conturifi  refused  to  give 
up  the  key  ?  The  secretary  did  not  answer  the  question.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  puzzler. 

Mr.  Seward  farther  informed  Mr. Van  Limburg,  that  the  president 
liad  appointed  a  military  governor  of  Louisiana,  General  Shepley, 
"  who  has  been  msti acted  to  ptj  due  tespect  to  all  consular  rights 
and  privileges  and  i  commission  ei  will  at  once  proceed  to  New 
Orleans  to  investigate  the  tiansaot  on  which  has  been  detailed,  and 
take  evidence  conw-ining  the  title  of  the  specie,  and  bonds,  and 
other  property  m  question  with  Ji  view  to  a  disposition  of  the  same, 
according  to  international  law  and  justice  You  are  invited  to 
designate  any  [.toper  pei  son  to  join  such  commisdoner,  and  attend 
his  investigationi  Thit  government  holds  itself  responsible  for 
the  money  and  the  1  on  Is  n  question  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
consnl,  or  to  Hjje  ir  (_o  if  tl  ey  slidl  ippeir  to  belong  to  them. 
The  consulai     ommitsion  iid  cie|nt  ii  together  with  all  the  pri- 
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viite  papei'S,  will  be  immediately  retumed  to  M,  Conturic,  and  he 
will  "be  allowed  to  resume,  and,  for  the  present,  exercise  bis  official 
fnnctions.  Should  the  fiicts,  when  ascertained,  justify  a  represent- 
ation to  you  of  misconduct  on  hie  part,  it  icil!  in  due  time  be  made, 
with  the  confidence  that  the  subject  will  receive  jnet  consideration 
by  a  government  with  which  the  United  States  have  lived  in  amity 
for  so  many  years." 

Mr.  Van  Limbiirg  declined  joining  in  the  investigation.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  must  investigate  the  actions  of  its  servanta. 
For  him  to  take  part  in  it,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  General 
Butler's  conduct  was  possibly  right.  Besides,  no  seals  had  been 
placed  wpaa  the  kegs  and  boxes,  and  these  contained  the  very  evi- 
dence of  the  consul's  innocence.  "  It  is  for  Major-General  Butler 
to  prove  what  he  alleges.  Si  incumMt  probatio  qui  dioit,  non  qui 
negat  (the  burden  of  tie  proof  lies  upon  him  who  asserts,  not  upon 
him  who  denies),  says  the  Pandects.  It  is  not  for  me,  it  is  not  for 
our  consul,  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent,  I*rima  facie  the  money 
delivered  by  the  '  Citizen's  Bank'  to  the  agent  of  the  house  of 
Hope  &  Co.,  to  be  transmitted  to  that  house,  or  to  be  deposited 
with  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  is  a  legitimate  money  legiti- 
mately transferred.  I  could  not,  without  having  received  the 
orders  of  the  govei-nment  of  the  king,  partioipate  in  any  manner  in 
an  investigation  which  would  tend  to  m^les^^^a(ethat  which  I  could 
not  put  in  doubt — the  good  faith  of  the  agent  of  the  house  of 
Hope  &  Co.,  the  moral  impossibility  that  that  honorable  house 
should  lend  itself  to  any  culpable  underplot,  the  good  faith  of  the 
consul  of  the  ITetherlauds.  Qiiilibet  prmsumiUT  Jttstus  donee 
prohitwr  oontrarium  (evei'y  one  is  to  be  presumed  honest  until  the 
contrary  ie  proven),  smth  the  ancient  universal  rule  of  justice." 
If  any  charge  is  made  against  the  consul,  we  will  investigate  that. 
And  if  General  Butler  is  guilty  of  the  acts  charged  by  Conturie, 
we  expect  Ms — in  fa«t — removal.  Meantime,  what  is  the  status  of 
M.  Conturie  ?     Is  he  consul,  or  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Seward  had  informed  the  minister,  that  M.  Conturie  would 
be  "  allowed"  to  resume  his  functiona  at  once,  before  the  afeir  had 
been  investigated.  The  minister  demanded  that  he  should  be 
"  invited"  to  do  so.  Mr.  Seward  replied ;  "  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  writing  to  the  consul  that  it  is  the  president's  expectation 
that  he  Tvill  resume  and  continue  in  the  discharge  of  Ms  offidal 
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functions  uatil  there  shall  bo  farther  occasion  for  him  to  relinquish 
them."  The  miiuster  rejoiued: — "I  regret,  sir,  not  to  he  nble  to 
accept  that  formula  without  submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
government  of  the  king,"  The  minister  more  than  eaiiied  his 
point ;  for  we  find  Mr.  Seward  writing  to  him,  soon  after,  that, 
"  simultaneously  with  the  a^joiiitnimt  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  oommis- 
sjoKCT',Major-General  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  ftmctiona  as  mihtary 
governor  of  Hew  Orleans,  and  Brigadier-General  Shepley  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  that  city ;  the  military  authoriti^ 
were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  invite  M.  Conturif;  to  resume 
his  consular  functions," 

Tnie,  the  appointment  of  a  military  governor  was  a  mere  diplo- 
matic fiction,  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  General 
Butler's  position  or  power.  In  the  view  of  the  world,  however,  he 
was  both  censured  and  degraded;  and  that  too,  upon  the  extrava- 
gant, unsupported  testimony  of  a  foreign  consul,  whose  conduct 
the  secretary  of  state  himself  had  censured.  The  public  was  not 
informed,  as  General  Butler  w^  infoi-med  by  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  that  General  Shepley  was  selected  for  the  military  gover- 
norship, because  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  officer 
to  General  Butler,  who  had  already  made  him  the  military  gover- 
nor of  the  city. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to 
stand  by  its  faithful  servants,  this  mode  of  "  hacking"  General  But- 
ler in  his  difficult  position,  will  not  commend  itself.  Whether  Gen- 
eral Butler's  course  had  been  right  or  wrong,  was  a  question  upon 
which  there  could  have  been  two  opinions;  and  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  was  sent  to  New  Otleans  to  ascertain  which  of  those 
opinions  was  correct.  There  could  be  but  one  opinion  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  of  the  Netherlands,  who. had  lent  the  pro- 
tection of  hie  flag  to  property  designed  to  support  the  credit  of 
the  armed  foes  of  the  power  to  which  he  was  accredited.  I  can 
not  conceive  what  there  was  in  the  position  of  the  Dutch  minister, 
or  of  the  power  he  represented,  to  justify  this  unquestioning  haste 
to  concede  everything  which  they  thought  proper  to  demand. 

The  commissioner  selected  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  investi- 
gate the  consular  imbroglio,  ai-rived  early  in  June,  and  was  ready 
to  begin  his  inquii-ies  on  the  tenth.  General  Butler  received  Mr. 
Johnson  with  every  courtesy,  invited  him  to  reside  at  head-quarters, 
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and  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  facilitate  his  investigations.  Mr, 
Johnson  was  equally  polite,  though  he  declined  the  general's  invita. 
tion  with  regard  to  his  residence.  He  spent  sis  weeks  in  investi- 
gating the  several  oases  of  collision,  between  General  Bntler  and 
the  consuls. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  24th  of  February,  1862,  the  Citizens' 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  had  eoneeived  the  idea  of  suddenly  getting 
rid  of  a  great  part  of  its  coin.  With  regard  to  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  deposited  in  the  vault  of  M.  Conturi^,  the  follow- 
ing resolations  were  shown  to  I^Ir.  Johnson  on  the  books  of  the 

"  Wkereas,  the  present  rata  of  exchange  on  Europe  wonH  entail  n  ruinous 
loss  intliis  bank  for  Buch  sums  aaare  due  Bemi-anmiallj  in  Amsterdam  for 
the  intereBt  on  the  Btate  bonds. 

'^Be  it  ther^ore  resolved.  That  the  President  he  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  aBpeoial  deposit  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollai-s  ($800,000)  in 
Mexican  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hope&  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
agents  of  the  bond-holders  in  Europe,  through  their  authorized  agent,  Ed- 
mund J.  Forstall,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  iatsrest  on  said 
bonds. 

"Be  if  fuTther  reealwd,  That  saoh  portions  of  the  above  sum  as  may  he  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  on  the  state  bonds 
shall  be  so  applied  by  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.,  provided,  however,  that  the  bank 
shidl  have  the  option  of  redeeming  an  equivalent  amount  in  coin  by  approved 
Bterling  eschanga  to  the  Batisfaotiou  of  the  agents  of  Messrs.  Hope  ife  Oo. ; 
and  provided  farther,  that  in  the  event  of  the  blockade  of  this  port  not  be- 
ing raised  in  time  to  allow  of  the  shipment  of  the  said  coin,  then  the  said 
Edmund  J.  Forstall  will  arrange  with  Messrs.  Hope  &  Oo.  for  the  necessa- 
ry advances  to  protect  tlie  credit  of  the  state  and  of  the  bank  until  snob 
time  as  the  coin  can  go  forward  to  liquidate  sw.d  debt ;  but  no  commission 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  shipment  of  coin  or  any  other  expenses,  esoept 
those  actually  incurred ;  aud  on  the  resuinptioa  of  specie  payment  by  this 
bank  tills  trust  to  cease  and  the  balance  of  coin  to  be  returned  to  the  bank." 

The  papers  farther  showed,  that  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  agent 
of  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.,  "  with  a  view  to  their  better  security  in 
such  times  of  excitement,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  said 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  already  marked  and  pre- 
pared for  shipment,  say,  one  hundred  and  siity  kegs,  Hope  &  Co., 
containing  five  thousand  dollars  each,  and  to  place  the  same  under 
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the  protection  of  the  consul  of  the  itretherlandfl,  Amadie  ConturiS, 
Esq.,  for  which  he  held  hie  receipt." 

It  also  appeared,  that  two  days  after  the  removal  of  this  large 
sum,  the  bant  sold  other  coin  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars,  to  the  French  bank- 
ers, Messrs.  Dnpasseur  &  Co.,  which  they  paid  for  in  drafts  apon 
bankers  in  Paris  and  Havre.  This  coin  was  deposited  in  the  French 
consulate,  where  it  was  seized  by  General  Butler,  and  where,  for 
the  moment,  we  will  leave  it. 

Ifow,  what  did  these  strange  transactions  mean  ?  The  paper  case 
was  plain  enough,  and  Mr.  Johnson  thought  it  Ms  duty  to  decide  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  papers,  and  ^ve  up  all  the  coin,  and  all  the  articles 
found  with  it,  except  the  plates  of  the  Confederate  treasury  notes. 
But  the  decision,  though  it  satisfied  the  secretary  of  state,  does  not 
even  appease  the  ciuiosity  of  a  disinterested  reader.  Surely  there 
was  ground  for  suspicion  here.  Tlie  attempted  transfer  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  coin  to  Europe,  from  the  chief  city  of  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  all  legitimate  commerce  had  ceased,  was 
cei-tainly  a  matter  demanding  the  attention  of  the  commanding 
general. 

Mr.  Forstall,  the  Kew  Orleans  agent  of  Hope  &  Co.,  in  a  letter 
to  that  eminent  house,  wiitten  three  days  after  the  seizure  of  the 
coin,  gives  a  history  of  the  affair: 

"Wew  Orlbans,  May  13,  1862. 
"Gentlemen: — Ou  lat  Ifarclilaat  I  wrote  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Oo. 

" '  Should  there  be  a  necessity,  I  shall  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
respective  consuls  all  bonds  and  papers  belonging  to  you,  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Oo.,  and  other  friends.  1  shall  try  and  protect  the  caab  assets  of  the  two 
banks  whose  capitals  have  beeu  furnished  by  Europe.' 

"The  great  apprehension  at  that  time,  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  K"ow 
Orleans,  was  not  the  actioa  of  the  federal  goverament,  which,  until  then, 
on  amilar  events,  had  left  private  property  undisnirbeii,  but  the  destruction 
of  property  and  aacMng  of  the  banks  by  tlie  rabble  ont  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand,  pending  the  consequent  delays  of  an 
abrupt  and  violent  change  of  government;  and  the  event  proved  that  sncb 
apprehension  was  not  idle,  for  after  the  destruction  and  robbery  of  an  int- 
mense  amount  of  property  on  our  wharves  and  some  of  our  front  atocas 
and  warehouses,  a  general  plunder  of  the  city  would  have  taken  place  by 
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the  rablile  after  the  retrent  of  the  Oocfederate  troops,  but  for  the  nrmetl 
interferenoe,  night  and  day,  of  the  French  anii  foreign  brigades  for  netirly 
six  days,  when  the  federal  troops  took  charge  of  the  city  with  a  snffloient 
force  to  inaintMU  order. 

"  The  position  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  on  the  34tl);  February  last,  as  per 
inclosed  report  of  the  board  of  currency,  was  as  follows : 


"  Circulation, $2,084,380 

"Individual  deposits,  returnable  in  gold  to  depositors  up  to 
September  16,  1861,  when  the  hanks  were  ordered  by  the 
government  of  the  Confederacy  to  suspend  specie  payment, 
say  about 1,300,000 

"Deposits  in  Confederate  notes,  and  retnriiahle  in  Confeder- 
ates on  liand 4,354,755 

"  Total $5,554,765 


"Gold  and  silver $4,035,932 

"  The  bond-holders  yon  represent  yet  hold  bonds  of  the  Citizens' Bank  for 
$4,430,666.66.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  threatening  New  Or- 
leans after  the  fall  of  Hie  Tennessee  forts,  and  of  the  disastrous  consequen- 
ces that  might  follow  its  capture,  with  so  heavy  an  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  centering  in  the  vaults  of  our  hanks,  and  a  rabble  which  for  a  time, 
however  short,  might  be  uncontrollable,  and  considering  the  interest  of 
your  bond-holders  in  as  much  danger  as  that  of  the  stockholders,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  call  upon  Mr.  Denegre,  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  February 
last,  urging  him  to  prepai'e  for  the  woi-st,  and  then  used  eveiy  exertion  to 
induce  the  president  to  dispose  of  his  coin  at  once  in  the  following  manner, 
to  wit: 

"  Ist.  To  pay  in  full  the  circulation  of  the  bant,  amounting  on 

24th  Fehi-uary  last  to  about |3,084,S8O 

"2d.  To  pay  the  depositors  up  to  the  16th  September  last, 
when  the  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  and  who  had  left 
their  deposits,  which  Mr.  Denegre  said  would  require  about      1,300,000 


"  This  would  have  reduced  the  cash  assets  of  the  bank  to  about  $800,000 
in  sUver,  without  any  responsibility  save  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds,  which, 
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83  things  have  turned  out,  would  have  been  a  most  enviable  position,  with 
itu  large  and  well-protected  '  portefeuille,'  including  a  "veiy  large  surplus, 
and  its  valuable  banking  privileges  unimpaired,  ready  for  active  operations 
on  the  reopening  of  trade.  Unfortunately,  this  course  did  not  meet  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Denegre,  bnt  finding  that  he  had  coin  on  hand  to  meet 
the  circulation  and  deposits  of  the  bank,  and  a  suiplna  of  ahout  |1800,0CH} 
in  silver,  he  proposed  to  place  in  my  hands,  on.  your  account,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  interest  on  the  honds  as  maturing,  the  said  sum  of 
$300,000,  which,  lie  said,  would  otherwise  remain  dormant  until  a  resump- 
tion of  business,  whilst,  so  used,  it  wovdd  sustain  the  credit  of  the  bank  in 
Europe,  by  showing  that,  even  if  the  war  laste<l  another  year,  and  nuder 
nil  the  difficulties  of  the  pi-esent  times,  it  had  the  means  of  paying  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonds  as  maturing,  and  had  provided  for  the  same  in  kind. 
Of  course,  consultation  with  you  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  had  to  re- 
fer to  your  power  of  attorney,  at  the  time  when  you  eonsidei-ed  the  interest 
of  the  bond-holders  you  represent  jeoparded,  to  guide  me  in  the  present 
instance;  and,  after  matjire  consideration,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  accept  the  deposit  iu  your  behalf,  tendered  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Bank,  as  advised  in  my  letter  of  the  1st  April  last,  copy  of  which  is 
inclosed. 

"  And  now  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  Major-General  Butler  on  the  11th  instant,  and  which  was  handed 
him  personally  by  my  friend,  Eendal  Hunt,  Esq.,  At  10  o'clock  a,  m.  It 
contained  a  plain  statement  of  facta,  and  a  demand  for  the  $800,000  forci- 
bly taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  consul  of  the  Ketheriauda.  I  have  no 
answer  as  yet,  and  I  may  he  arrested  at  any  moment,  as  he  said  he  could 
see  fraud  in  every  part  of  the  document.  We  continue  under  the  rule  of 
martial  law. 

"It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  when  M.  OonturiS  learned  that  the 
Trench  consul  could  not  accommodate  him,  he  hired  the  old  vaults  of  the 
Orleans  Bank,  on  Oanal  street,  and  the  same  square  as  the  Oitizeus'  Bank, 
the  front  being  occupied  by  an  insurance  company,  whose  president  used 
the  front  vault  for  Ms  papers  and  hooks.  "When  the  money  was  brought, 
Mr.  Denegre,  who  was  laboring  under  the  idea  of  a  iMin  upon  the  banks  by 
the  rabble,  having  received  an  anonymous  letter  to  that  effect,  fancying,  it 
appears,  that  tiie  best  hiding-place  for  the  steel-plates  of  the  bank  was 
those  same  vaults,  sent  them  there,  attaching  no  other  importance  to  this 
matter  than  that  of  protecting  these  plates,  which,  had  they  fallen  iu  bad 
hands,  might  have  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  bank  and  public,  and 
caused  heavy  losses.  These  plates,  for  $5  and  $10,  I  beUeve,  engraved  and 
prepared  before  the  secession,  are  in  accoi-danoe  with  the  charter  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank  and  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
the  property,  I  understand,  alluded  to  by  General  Butler  in  liis  answer  to 
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the  protest  of  the  foreign  conaula,  and  whicli  no  consul  should  have  covei'- 
ed.  Keally  and  truly,  I  do  not  believe  M.  Oontnilfi  knew  anything  about 
it.  As  for  my  part,  I  did  not.  In  the  whole  of  tills  matter  M.  Ooiiturie 
has  ahown  all  the  energy  and  dignity  that  could  he  desired  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation.    I  am,  reapoctfully, 

"  EdM.   J.    FORSTALL. 

"Measrs.  Hope  &  Co.,  Amsterdam." 

It  thus  appears  tha.t  the  eolicitude  professed  by  the  bank  for 
the  interests  of  Hope  &  Co.,  was  not  shared  hy  the  agent  of  Hope 
S  Co.,  who  strongly  advised  another  disposition  of  the  silver,  and 
accepted  it  with  reluctance  and  donht.  It  also  appears  that  the 
ofQce  claimed  by  Contnrie  as  the  consulate  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
nothing  but  a  vault,  hired  by  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hiding  the 
coin.  Mr.  Foratall's  letter  farther  shows,  that  the  explanation  of 
the  transfer  of  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Johnson  read  upon  the  books 
of  the  bank,  was  a  fiction. 

I  believe  this  is  all  the  light  I  am  able  to  throw  upon  the  trans- 
action. One  more  fact,  however,  should  be  stated.  It  was  not 
true,  as  the  Trtce  Delta  intimated,  that  the  Citizens'  Bank  had  no 
particular  interest  in  sustainiog  the  credit  of  the  state  bonds. 
Those  bonds  bore  the  indorsement  of  the  bank,  and  constituted  the 
basis  of  its  capital.  The  explanation  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
Jhte  Delta,  of  the  transfer  of  the  coin,  may,  however,  be  the  correct 
one.  The  Citizens'  Bank,  probably,  deemed  it  more  important  to 
have  a  powerful  friend  in  Europe  than  to  secure  its  creditors  at 
home.  If  this  is  the  trae  view,  then  justice  and  patriotism  appear 
to  have  required  that  the  silver  should  have  been  replaced  in  tho 
vault  of  the  bank,  not  restored  to  the  agent  of  Hope  &  Co.  The 
money  having  been  consigned  to  Europe,  the  bank  has  since  gone 
into  liquidation. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Johnson  decided  upon  the  coin  deposit- 
ed with  the  French  eonsal  by  the  same  bank. 

"The  bank,"  he  says  in  his  report,  "in  addition  to  tiie  deposit  of  $800,000 
■with  the  ageat  of  Messrs,  Hope  &  Co.,  needed  otlier  credits  in  Europe. 
Their  priooipal  business  was  the  dealing  in  foreign  exchange,  and,  to  enable 
them  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  large  credit  abroad.  To  effect 
this  object  they  made  this  negotiation  witli  Messrs.  Dnpasseur  &  Co.,  known 
to  be  perfectly  responsible  merchants  of  iSTew  Orleans,  to  wit:  to  purchase 
from  them  bills  at  certain  rates  on  Pads  for  the  amount  of  $'[16,196.  and 
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to  pay  for  the  aama  in  coin.  The  bills  were  not  to  be  ncoepted  until  the 
ili-iLwees  were  advised  of  the  sliipment  of  the  coin  by  Dupassanr  &  Co. 
The  bills  were  drawn,  delivered  to  the  bank,  and  the  coin  lianded  over  to 
Count  Mejan,  the  Trench  oonaul,  to  be  retained  nntil  shipped.  They  were 
remitted  by  the  bank  to  their  ooiTespondects  abroad  for  acceptaooe,  but 
Imve  not  been  accepted  because  the  coin  has  not  been  sent  on. 

"  Things  remaned  m  this  condition  when  Mnjor-General  Butler  requested 
tile  consul  to  retain  the  coin,  which  he  has  ever  since  done. 

"  On  these  facts  the  only  question  is,  have  the  United  States  a  right  to 
the  fund!  That  the  transaction  was  one  of  perfect  good  faitli  is  evident 
from  the  depositions  i-eferred  to.  It  was  a  mere  business  matter,  in  which 
the  pai'tiea  had  a  clear  right  to  engage.  That  the  bank  at  the  time  owned 
the  coin  was  not  denied,  Kor  was  it  questioned  that  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  and  was  being  oarried  out  when  the  major-general  intervened. 
The  United  States  can  have  no  interest  in  the  coin,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  forfeiture,  and  for  that  there  was  not  at  the  time,  nor  is  there  now,  the 
slightest  pretense.  If  it  be  alleged,  as  a  matter  of  suspicion  (the  proof  is 
all  the  other  way),  that  the  purpose  of  the  bank  was  to  place  so  ninoh  of 
its  funds  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  States,  that,  if  true,  would  be  no 
cause  of  forfeiture,  there  being  no  law,  state  or  congressional,  to  prohibit 
it.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  the  purpose  was  to  place  the  fund  in  Europe  tor 
the  advantage  of  the  rebels,  the  answer  is,  there  is  not  only  no  proof  of  the 
fact,  but  the  proof  actually  before  me  wholly  conflicts  with  it." 

This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  a  transactioD  which,  to  in- 
experienced minds,  certainly  wears  the  appearance  of  heing  ficti- 
tious, or  worse.  Perhaps  some  light  may  he  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  relation  of  a  later  affair  in  ■which  the  consul  of  France  was  en- 
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la  September,  1862,  Mr.  Sandford,  our  minister  at  Brussels, 
wrote  home  that  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  non-aniyai  of  a  large  amount  of  coin  from  New 
Orleans.  Notes  had  been  renewed ;  purveyors  of  cloth  could  not 
be  paid;  and  Confederate  affairs  generally  were  at  a  dead  look, 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  assurances  are  now  given  that  the  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Frenoh  consul,  and  would  be  shortly  received." 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  letter  was  forwarded  to  General  But> 
ler,  with  directions  to  investigat*.  G-eneral  Butler  has  a  knack  at 
investigating,  and  he  perfonned  this  pleasing  duty  with  an  energy, 
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ekill,  promptitude,  and  success  rarely  equaletl.  His  report  upon 
the  subject  was  so  irresklably  conclusive,  that  the  Fi-ench  govern- 
ment felt  eompelled  to  recall  a  too  aasiduons,  an  imprudently  fa.th- 
M  servant.  I  can  not  do  the  reader  a  better  sendee  than  hy  trans- 
cribing this  report.  The  supporting  documents  must  necessarily 
be  omitted,  but  to  show  their  natnre,  1  retain  General  Butler's  refer- 
ences to  them. 

"  HEAB-QtTAETBltS,    DsPAHTMEBT    OP   TilE   GuLF, 

"  New  Oblbahs,  ifim.  13,  1802. 
''  To  Hon.  EnwiH  M.  Stantok,  Secretary  of  War ; 

"  Bra ;— I  received  the  commimicolion  of  the  war  department  inclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  state  flepartment,  direotiug  my  attention  to  the 
siatemeut  made  by  Mr.  Bandford,  our  Eunister  resident  at  Brussels,  a  oopy 
of  which  I  inclose  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  present  commnniea- 
tion.  In  obedience  to  its  directions  I  set  about  maliing  inquiries  through 
njy  secret  police,  and  finding  it  a  matter  of  very  grave  import  as  affecting 
the  reladons  of  the  French  consul  here,  !  undertook  a  personal  examination 
of  the  subject.  Tlie  facts  as  substantiated  by  the  dooumentary  and  other 
testimony,  hereto  appended,  are  substHntiallj  these: 

"The  fii'tu  of  Ed.  Gautberin  &  Co.,  composed  of  Ed.  Gautherin  and  Al- 
fred and  Jales  Lemore,  doing  bnsiness  in  New  Orleans,  waa  also  concerned 
in  a  house  at  Havre,  8.  A.  Lemore  &  Oo.  Jules  and  Alfred  Lemore,  the 
pai'tners  in  New  Orleans,  were  also  partners  in  that  house.  Gautherin  & 
Oo.  were  at  first  employed  in  buying  tobacco  for  the  Trench  government, 
afterward  they  were  concerned  in  shipping  cotton  in  joint  account.  They 
represent  themselves  to  be  agents  of  Baron  Villera,  the  contractor  for 
FreDch  army  clothing, 

"  On  Hie  29th  day  of  July,  1831,  as  will  appear  from  the  copy  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  Confederate  governmont,  herewith  inclosed,  and  marked  X, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  Gautherin  &  Oo.  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  Confederates  with  a  lai'ge  amount  of  cloths  for  unifonns,  which 
are  the  cloths  spoken  of  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Sandford.  About  the 
first  of  April,  of  this  year,  a  cargo  of  the  goods  was  shipped  to  Havana,  and 
from  tlience  to  Matamoras,  under  chaise  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  house 
of  Edward  Gautheiin  &  Co.,  now  in  Europe. 

"That  doth  was  smuggled  across  to  Brownsville,  and  delivered  to  Cap- 
tain Shaokey,  quartermaster  and  agent  of  the  Confederate  government. 
The  original  invoice  and  receipt  are  hereto  annexed,  mai'ked  E  and  F.  Be- 
tween the  14th  and  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  the  fleet  passed  the  forts,  Mr. 
J,  B,  D.  De  Bow,  produce  loan-agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  ap- 
plication to  tlie  'Bank  of  ."ew  Orleans'  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  five 
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thousand  dollars  in  coin  without  interest,  as  will  appear  hy  the  coraninnica- 
tioE  hereto  annexed,  marked  0.  Thia  proposition  was  acceded  to  hy  l;he 
banli,  npon  a  pledge,  made  by  Pajne,  Huntington  &  Co.,  the  junior  partner 
of  which  firm  was  president  of  the  bank,  of  cotton  to  be  delivered  on  the 
piantcitions  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  The  contract  is  hereto  annexed, 
and  marked  J>. 

"  Thia  transaction  witts  not  entered  into  in  good  frnt^,  as  ia  confessed  by 
the  .testimony  of  the  acting  president,  Mr,  Dayis,  taken  from  his  own  lips, 
in  short  hand,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annesed,  marked  0. 

"  Bnt  the  transaction  was  a  confrVDance  h^  vrhich  the  spede  might  le  got 
out  of  the  finmi.  Specie  to  this  amonnt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
IVench  oonsol  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  transaction,  and 
a  receipt  was  given  hy  him  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 
At  the  same  iirae,  a  pretended  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  specie  in  bank, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollai's  for  sterling,  was  made  by  tlio 
bank,  and  that  sum  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fi'ench  consul.* 
These  two  sums,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  made  sub- 
stantially the  whole  specie  capital  of  the  bank.  This  is  shown  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  only  director  of  the  bank  wbo  has  cot  run  away  into  the 
(Confederacy,  Mr.  Harroll,  a  copy  of  whose  statement  is  hereto  annexed, 
marked  E. 

"  Mattei-s  stood  in  tliis  condition  at  tie  time  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was 
taken  possession  of  by  us.  Upon  my  assurance  to  the  bank,  that  if  they 
would  return  their  specie,  they  should  be  protected,  the  pretended  sale  for 
stevlmgesohangewas  annulled,  and  the  French  consulsent  back  the  money, 
and  the  bant  received  into  its  vaults  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"In  regard  to  the  four  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars,  the  French 
consul  became  nneasy,  and  moved  upon  the  bank  to  get  at  his  receipt  given 
to  the  Bank  of  Now  Orleans,  and  gave  a  new  receipt,  nraning  directly  to 
Gautherin  &  Oo. 

"  At  this  point  of  time,  I  ordered  all  the  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  lyench 
consul  to  be  sequestered  and  held  until  affairs  could  be  investigated. 

"  Eeverdy  Johnson,  on  commission  of  the  state  department,  came  down 
here,  and  without  investigation,  andwifchout  knowing  anything  of  the  trans- 
actions, and  without  even  inquiring  of  me  about  them  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  depai-tment  of  state,  that  I  was  ord  ed  to  elease  the 
French  consul  from  his  promise  not  to  deliver  up  any  spe  e  heH  m  his 
hands  without  infonning  me,  which  order  I  obeyed. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Gautherin  &  Co.  had  succeeded    n   lei  vermg  the 
goods  to  the  Confederate  States  agents,  and  called  npon  the  bank  to  get 
their  money,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  tl  e  French  consul 
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This  dclivGiy  lind  not  been  completed  at  BrowEBvillo  until  22  J  June ;  and 
some  time  in  tto  Ifist  of  July,  the  bank,  tlirough  its  DfE.Rers,  gave  up  its  ro- 
oeipts,  which  ivere  destroyed,  and  took  a  receipt  wliich  was  dated  hack  to 
the  !6th  of  April,  directly  from  Gnntherin  &  Oo.,  so  that  the  French  con- 
sul's name  would  not  appear  in  the  transaction. 

"Theae  fitcta  are  estabUshed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Belly,  the  cashier 
of  the  bank,  which  is  written  out  and  signed,  and  sworn,  to  by  him,  a  copy 
of  which  ia  annexed,  marked  O  P.  The  money  was  sent  on  board  the 
Spanish  man-of-war  Blasco  de  G-aray,  which  left  this  port  in  September 
last,  aad  has  now  returned,  and  has  been  carried  to  Havana,  and  thence 
shipped  to  New  York.  All  this  has  been  done  witli  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  consul  of  Finance. 

"  Ton  will  see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sandford  the  difficulties  which  the 
Confederates  had  of  getting  more-  goods,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of 
tho  first  bill.  Another  cargo  is  now  in  Havana,  not  to  be  dehvered,  of 
oonrse,  until  the  first  ia  paid  for.  By  this  wrongful,  illegal,  and  inimical 
interference  of  the  French  consul,  aided  by  the  Spanish  ship-of-war,  the 
money  has  gone  forward,  so  tiiat  the  holders  of  the  goods  will  be  ready  to 
ship  the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  army.  A  more  fla- 
grant violation  of  international  law  and  national  courtesy  on.  the  pai't  of  a 
consular  agent,  cannot  be  imagined. 

"  Before  I  proceeded  upon  tlie  investigation,  not  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  the  ITrench  consul  was  implicated,  I  called  upon  him,  and  after  show- 
ing him  a  letter  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  in  which  I  was 
directed  to  oultiTate  the  most  Mendly  relations  with  Mm,  I  read  him  a  let- 
ter from  our  minister  at  Brussels,  and  told  him  I  should  desire  his  fliendly 
aid  in  making  the  investigation,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
of  the  transaction  spoken  of  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sandford,  or  if  any  money 
had  been,  deposited  with  hun  for  any  such  purpose.  Se  in  ihe  most  em- 
phatie  manner  assured  me  that  he  ftraera  nothing  of  any  )uc7i  transaetion. 
He  only  knew  that  there  was  a  French  house  of  the  name  of  Gautheriu  & 
Oo.  in  New  Orleans,  and  declared  that  no  money  had  ever  been  deposited 
with  him  for  any  snob  purpose,  I  tlien  informed  him  that  it  would  become 
my  duty  to  arrest  and  question  Alfred  and  Jules  Lemore,  the  resident  part- 
ners of  the  French  house.  I  did  so,  and  they  denied  all  such  transaction, 
or  refused  to  answer,  lest  they  should  'criminate  themselves.'  Bnt,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  had  possessed  myself  of  their  books  and  papers,  and  foimd  two 
accounts,  translations  of  which  I  inclose,  mwked  B  A,  which  show  the 
whole  transaction;  and  which  also  show  that  one  Kossuth,  a  clerk  of  the 
French  consul,  whose  name  appears  in  the  account,  received  $528.82  as  a 
fee  for  keeping  the  money  wiUiln  the  French  consulate ;  that  a  douceur  was 
j&en  Ui  Madame  Mejan  far  the  pitayose  qf  '  ea/rrying  out  the  affair  well ;' 
that  a  lawyer  was  paid  to  deal  with  the  consul  in  this  matter ;  and  these 
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papei's,  with  the  testimony  of  the  presideDt,  director  and  cashier  of  the 
bank,  put  tha  gnilt  of  Oonnt  Mt;)(in  heyond  question.  I  heg  leavs  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  extraordinary  amount  of  eipensea  ($10,989.40). 

"  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  department  that  it  is  its  duty  at  once  and 
peremptorily  to  revoke  the  exeguaPur  of  Count  M^an.  He  has  Qonnived  at 
the  dehvei^  of  anny  clothing  of  the  Confederate  army,  Biaoe  the  occupation 
of  Sew  Orleans  by  the  fedei-al  forces ;  he  has  taken  away  gold  from  the 
bank,  nearly  Jialf  a  million  of  its  specie,  to  aid  tie  Confederates ;  acts  which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  his  aid,  and  that  of  the  Spanisk  ship-of- 
war  Blasoo  de  Garay. 

"  I  leave  the  consul  to  the  government  at  Washington.  I  will  take  care 
sufficiently  to  punish  the  other  alien  enemies  and  domestic  traitors  con- 
cerned in  this  hnsiuess  whom  I  have  here. 

"  Upon  esarainatlon  of  the  parties,  I  found  that  a  box  contaiuiag  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  transaction,  which  were  not  kept  with  the  com- 
mercial papers  of  the  honse  of  Gautherin.  &  Oo,,  was  deposited  with  the 
French  cousnl.  I  wrote  to  him,  very  politely,  tiD  have  it  delivered  to  me 
for  tlie  pui-pose  of  justice.  I  have  again  written  him  more  peremptorily, 
and  he  has  refused  to  do  so,  still  concealing  the  proofs  of  guilt.  If  pro- 
duced, I  believe  it  will  show  Mm  to  he  one  of  the  five  parties  concerned  iu 
the  iUegal  traffic  mentioned  in  the  account  of  espeuses;  aud  however  that 
may  be,  he  now  covers  the  criminal  as  he  lately  concealed  tlie  booty,  whioli 
ho,  his  wife  and  his  clerk  so  largely  shared. 

"  I  b^  leave  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  department  lo  these  trans- 
actions, as  showing  that  I  was  clearly  right  when  I  ordered  the  specie 
depoMta  in  the  liands  of  Count  M^an  to  be  sequestered.  His  flag  has  been 
made  to  cover  ali  manner  of  illegal  and  hostile  transactions,  and  the  booty 
arising  therefrom.  I  am  glad  that  my  action  here  has  been  vindicated  to 
the  world,  and  that  the  government  of  the  TJnitfid  States  will  be  able  to 
demand  of  the  French  government  a  recall  of  its  hostile  agent. 
■'  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Very  respeoO'nlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Bbnj.  p.  Bbtlbe,  Mtfjor- General  eommanding." 

This  it  is  to  "  investigate"  an  affair.  I  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  the  vigor  and  tact  displayed  in  procuring  the  evidence,  or 
the  clearness  with  which  the  results  of  the  inquii-y  are  stated. 

General  Butler  alludes  several  times  to  the  bill  of  "  charges  and 
expenses"  found  in  the  books  of  Gautherin  &  Co.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely curious  document.    The  following  are  the  items : 

"  June  29.  By  payment  to  Ed.  Gautherin  aud  JuIct  Lemore  to 
go  to  Richmond,  1481. 
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"  July  20.     By  remittance  to  tliem  at  Kichmond,  $450.     Preoch 
consYil  loan,  $50. 

"  March  1.  Expenses  of  E.  GautheiiE  &  Co.  aad  Jules  Lemore 
for  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and  Havre,  $700. 

"May  27.  Voyage  of  Ch.  Privelland  to  Richmond  aadljact, 
$543.  Maintdn  to  Richmond,  five  weeks,  $475.50.  Espeneea  of 
L.  Grotaire  at  Antwerp,  $9.98.  Consul  fees  and  certificates,  $36.20. 
"  August  10.  I^eaent  to  Madame  Mejan  {wife  of  Froich  eon- 
sul},  to  dose  the  affair  weU,  |163.  Colonel  Lemat  as  a  bt  the  for  the 
affair  to  start  well,  ^2,500.  V.  Pnteit  for  the  bill  of  Alexander, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  fi've  inteie^tel  partie<3,  |5,000. 
Kossuth  (clerk  of  French  consul)  one-eighth  pei  cent  of  $406,000, 
deposited  in  consulate,  $528.20.  Paiime'it  to  VieMe  for  getting 
the  receipt^  $500.  Robert  (lawyei)  foi  proceedings  with  authori- 
ties and  consul,  1500. 

"August  31.  Ch.  Briolland,  expenses  to  Matamoras,  $3,790. 
Jules  Lemore,  espenses  from  Januaiy  1  to  beitembei  1,  1862, 
$1,089.71.  Payment  of  cabs  an  1  tianspoit  cf  mne  boie^  of  gold, 
$60.  Expenses  oftelegraph  and  postage  $150  Insuanceongoldia 
consulate,  six  months,  one-half  per  cent  on  $405  000  $2  025.  River 
insurance  on  Blasco  de  Gai'ay,  one  eighth  per  cent,  on  $250,000, 
$312.50.  Marine  insurance,  from  here  to  New  York,  on  specie, 
$586.26.  E.  Gauthei-in,  expenses  paid  in  sum,  $4,058.50.  Feri-an 
&  I>uprerris,  Havana,  as  a  memorandum,  $4,053.50." 
Total,  $19,939.40 !  I 

So  much  for  the  French  oonsnl.  I  can  not  resist  the  impression 
that  the  same  methods  of  investigation,  applied  to  other  cases, 
would  have  yielded  results  strikingly  similar. 

Seiewe  of  3,205  Hogsheads  of  Sugar. 
This  sugar  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  it  was  designed  as  a 
support  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  government  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  ostensible  owner  was  only  an  agent  of  a  company  of  Euro- 
pean merchants,  formed  chiefly  for  that  pnrposo.  Three  of  the  for- 
eign consuls  objected  to  the  seizure,  averring  that  the  sugar  had 
heen  bought  for  purposes  "  strictly  mercantile,"  and  requesting  its 
restoration ;  andjf  this  were  done,  they  expressed  a  willingness  to 
"  waive  all  past  proceedings,"  and  let  the  matter  rest.  General 
Butler  made  a  spirited  reply  to  their  communication : 
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"  Heah-qtiaktees,  Bepakiuebt  of  tub  Gdu, 
"  New  Oiubabs,  June  13,  1862, 
"  Gentlkueh  :— In  the  matter  of  the  sugars  in  posseasiou  of  Mr.  Oovas, 
who  is  the  only  partj  known  to  the  United  States  authorities,  I  have  ez- 
aminei  with  oare  the  statement  yon  have  sent  me.  I  had  infonnation,  the 
sources  of  which  yon  will  not  expect  me  to  disclose,  tliat  Mr.  Oovaa  had 
heen  engaged  in  buying  Confederate  notes,  giving  for  them  sterling  ex- 
change, tliua  transferring  abroad  the  credit  of  the  states  in  the  rehellion, 
and  enabling  these  bills  of  credit  to  be  converted  into  bullion  to  be  used 
there,  as  it  has  been,  for  die  purpose  of  purchadng  arms  and  munitions  of 
wai-.  That  Mr.  Oovas  was  one  of,  and  the  agent  of,  an  association  or  com- 
pany of  Greek  merchants  residing  here,  in  London,  and  in  Havana,  who  had 
set  apart  a  large  fund  for  this  enterprise.  That  tliese  Confederate  notes,  so 
purchased  by  Mr.  Covas,  had  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  sugars  and  cot- 
ton, of  which  tlie  sugars  in  question,  in  value  almost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  ai'e  a  part. 

"  I  directed  Mr.  Covas  to  hold  these  sugars  until  this  matter  could  be  in- 
vestigated. 

"  I  sua  satisfied  of  the  substantial  truth  of  this  information.  Mr,  Oovaa' 
own  books,  will  show  the  important  facta  that  he  sold  sterling  exchange 
for  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  then  bought  these  sugEirs  with   tie 

"  Now  this  is  claimed  to  be  '  strictly  mercantile.' 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  tliat  the  sugars  were  intended  for  a  foreign  mar- 
ket. 

*'But  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  said,  that  with  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  there  should  be  no  '  strictly  mercantile'  transac- 

"  It  would  not  be  contended  for  a  moment,  that  the  exchanging  of  specie 
for  Confederate  ti'easury  notes,  and  sending  the  specie  to  Europe,  to  enable 
tJie  rebels  to  buy  arms  and  munitions  of  war  there,  were  not  a  breach  of 
the  blockade,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  and  the  pissclama- 
tion  of  th«r  majesties,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  emperor  of 
France.  What  distinguishes  the  two  cases,  save  that  drawing  the  sterling 
bills  is  a  more  safe  and  convenient  way  of  eluding  the  laws,  than  sending 
bullion  in  specie,  and  thus  assisting  the  rebellion  in  the  point  of  its  utmost 

"  It  will  be  claimed,  that  to  assist  the  rebellion  was  not  the  motive. 

"Granted  ^emma  offgwnen.ti? 

"  It  was  done  from  the  desire  of  gmn,  as  donbtiess  all  the  violations  of 
neutrality  have  been  done  by  aliens  during  this  war — a  motive  which  is  not 
sanctifying  to  acts  by  a  foreigner,  wliich,  if  done  by  a  subject,  would  be 
treason,  or  a  high  misdemeanor. 
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"  My  proclamation  of  May  1  assured  reape<}t  to  all  persons  and  property 
that  were  reapeotable.  It  waa  not  an  amnesty  to  murderers,  thieves,  and 
criminals  of  deeper  dye  or  lass  heinonsness,  nor  a  mantle  to  cover  the  prop- 
erty of  those  aiders  of  the  rehellion,  whether  citizens  or  aliens,  whom  1 
might  find  here.  If  numbers  of  the  foreign  residents  here  have  been  en- 
gaged in  aiding  the  rebellion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  spirit  of 
gain,  and  they  now  find  themselves  objects  of  watchful  supervision  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  they  will  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  they  are  only  getting  the  '  hitter  with  the  sweet.'  Say,  more, 
if  honest  and  quiet  foreign  citizens  find  themselves  tlie  objects  of  saspicioa 
to,  and  even  their  honest  acts  subjects  of  investigation  by  flie  authorities 
of  the  United  Btat-es,  to  their  inconvenience,  they  will,  upon  reflection, 
blame  only  the  over-rapacious  and  greedy  of  their  own  fellow-citizens,  who 
have,  by  their  aid  to  rebellion,  brought  distrust  and  suspicion  over  all, 
Wishing  to  tveat  yon,  gentlemen,  with  every  respect,  I  have  set  forth  at 
length,  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  prompted  my  aoHon.  There  is  one 
phrase  in  yonr  letter  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  can  not  permit  to  pass 
without  calling  attention  to  it.  You  say,  '  the  nndersigaed  are  disposed  to 
waive  all  past  proceedings,'  etc 

"What  'proceedings'  have  you,  or  either  of  you,  to  'waive,'  if  you  do  fee! 
disposed  so  to  do?  What  right  have  you  in  the  matter!  What  authority 
is  vested  in  you  by  the  laws  of  nations,  or  of  this  country,  which  gives  you 
the  power  to  use  such  language  to  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  quasi  official  oomnmnication ! 

"Commercial  agents  merely  of  a  snhordinate  class,  consuls,  have  no 
power  to  waive  or  condone  any  proceedings,  past  or  present,  of  the  govern- 
ment under  whose  protection  iihey  are  permitted  to  reside  so  long  as  they 
behave  well.  If  I  have  committed  any  wrong  to  Mr.  Oovas,  you  have  no 
power  to  '  WMve'  or  pardon  tlie  penalty,  or  prevent  his  having  redress.  If 
he  has  committed  any  wroag  to  the  United  States,  you  have  still  less  power 
to  sliield  him  from  punishment. 

"I  tate  leave  to  suggest,  bs  a  possible  explanation  of  this  sentence,  that 
you  have  been  so  long  dealing  with  a  I'abel  Confederation,  which  has  been 
supplicating  yon  to  make  such  representations  to  the  governments  whose 
subjects  you  are,  as  would  induce  yonr  sovereigns  to  aid  it  in  its  ti'aitoi'ons 
designs,  that  you  have  become  rusty  in  the  language  proper  to  be  used  in 
representing  the  claims  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  the  consideration  of 
a  great  and  powerM  government,  entitled  to  equal  respect  with  your 

"  In  order  to  prevent  all  misconception,  and  that  for  the  future  you  gen- 
tlemen may  know  exactly  the  position  upon  which  I  act  in  regard  to  foreign- 
ers resident  here,  pei'mit  me  to  explain  to  you,  that  I  think  &  foreign  resident 
here  has  not  one  right  itiore  than  an  American  citizen,  but  at  least  one 
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right  less;  i.  s.,  that  of  meddling  ot  interfering,  by  disonasion,  vote,  or  other- 
wise, with  tho  affiurs  of  tlie  government. 
"  I  hare  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  serpant, 

"  B.  F.  BoTLBIt, 

"■  Maji/r- General  OotMiiandinff. 
"IIgssts.  fiEOPGE  L'opPELL,  olaimliig  to  be  H,  B.  M.  Acting  Oonsnl;  A, 
Mkjak,  French  Onnaul    M  "W   Bewaciu,  Greet  Consul." 

The  matter  was  lelerred  to  Mi:  Reverdy  Johnson.  He  decided 
iti  favor  of  tht  olairaants,  and  the  sugar  wus  consequently  restored. 
He  found  the  transattions  to  have  been  strictly  mercantile.  "  There 
is  not,"  he  reported,  "  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  they  ever  belonged 
to  such  an  assodation,  if  there  was  one  (of  which,  however,  there 
ii9  no  proof) ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  conduct  in  negotiating  their 
bills,  as  exhibited  in  the  many  depositions  annexed,  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  such  a  connection.  The  seizure  by  the  major-gen- 
eral waa  evidently  made  under  a  misapprehension.  His  conduct  in 
this  particular,  as  in  those  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  seven  hundi-ed  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundi'ed  and  ninety- 
six  dollars,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  patriotic  zeal  which  governs 
him,  to  the  circumstances  encircling  his  command  at  the  time  so 
well  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  to  an  ardent  desii-e  to 
pnnish,  to  the  extent  of  his  supposed  power,  all  who  bad  con- 
tributed, or  were  contributing,  to  the  aid  of  a  rebellion,  the  moat 
unjustifiable  and  wicked  that  insane  or  bad  men  were  ever  en- 
gaged in." 

In  giving  up  the  sugar.  General  Butler  politely  congratulated 
the  owners  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
the  article,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  port,  its  detention 
would  prove  a  great  gain  to  them. 

Case  of  J^mnedy  S  Co. 

Stcamboat-bnntiag  was  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  Union  sol- 
diers during  the  first  weeks  of  their  occupation  of  the  city.  The 
rebels  had  burnt  a  large  number  of  their  steaniboats,  but  many  had 
been  bidden  in  bayous  and  swamps  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  to 
the  unaccustomed  Yankee,  The  men  had  rare  adventures  in  hunt- 
ing this  valuable  game,  some  of  which  may  hereafter  be  related.  On 
board  one  of  the  steamers  found,  named  the  Fox,  captured  by  Gen- 
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eral  McMillan,  a  mail-bag  was  discovered,  the  contents  of  whieh 
brought  several  of  the  people  of  Kew  Orleans  into  trouble — Messrs. 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  cotton  merchants,  among  the  number. 

General  BntSer  briefly  relates  the  oaae:  "Kennedy  &  Co.  were 
merchants  doing  bneiness  in  Kew  Orleang,  the  members  of  which 
firm  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  shipped  cotton 
(bought  at  Vicksburg  and  brought  to  Kew  Orleans)  from  a  bayon 
on  tlie  coast,  whence  steamers  were  accustomed  to  run  the  block- 
ade to  Havana,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  the  president's  proclama- 
tion, aad  under  the  farther  agreement  with  the  Confederate  author- 
ties  here,  that  a  given  pei'  cent,  of  the  valne  of  their  cargoes  should 
be  returned  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  rebels. 
"  Without  such  an  t^reement  no  cotton  could  be  shipped  from 
New  Orleans,  and  this  was  pubHely  known ;  and  the  fact  of  knowl- 
edge that  a  permit  for  the  vessel  to  ship  cotton  could  only  be  got 
on  such  terms  was  not  denied  at  the  hearing. 

"The  cotton  was  sold  in  Havana,  and  the  net  proceeds  invested 
in  a  draft  (first,  second,  and  third  of  exchange)  dated  April  30th, 
1883,  payable  to  the  London  agent  of  the  house  of  Kennedy  &  Co., 
and  the  first  and  second  sent  forward  to  London,  and  the  third, 
with  account  sales  and  vouchers,  foi-warded  to  the  firm  here  through 
an  illicit  mml  on  board  the  steamer  'Fox,'  likewise  engaged  in 
carrying  unlawful  merchandise  nod  an  ilhcit  mail  between  Havana 
and  the  rebel  states. 

"The  third  of  exchange  and  papers  were  captured  by  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  on  board  the  '  Fox,' 
flagranU-  delicM,  surrounded  by  the  rebel  arms  and  munitions,  con- 
cealed in  a  bayou  leaduag  out  of  Barataiia  bay,  attempting  to  land 
her  contraband  mails  and  scarcely  less  destructive  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  be  sent  throagh  the  bayous  and  swamps  to  the  enemy. 

"During  all  this  time,  P.  H,  Kennedy  &  Co.  have  not  a<3cepted 
the  amnesty  profiered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, but  preferred  to  remain  within  its  terms  rebels  and  enemies, 

"  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  commanding  general  called  upon 
Kennedy  &  Co.  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the.  cot- 
ton (the  third  of  exchange  of  the  draft),  which,  with  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  unlawful  transaction  he  had  captuvec!,  as  a 
proper  forfeiture  to  the  government  under  the  facts  above  stated ; 
whidi  was  doac," 
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GeaeiaJ  Butler  voluntarily  submitted  this  case  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Johaaon,  who  decided  against  the  forfeiture,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : 

1.  That  there  was  no  capture  of  the  property  or  its  representar 
tive  while  actually  running  the  blockade. 

2.  That  there  was  no  personal  delection  in  Kennedy  &  Co,  in 
the  acts  done  by  them,  which  could  render  them  subject  to  for- 
feiture. 

3.  That  the  blockade  being  raised  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
pre-sident  before  the  capture  Of  the  draft,  aU  delection  on  account 
of  the  transaction  was  purged. 

These  points  he  argued  precisely  as  he  would  have  argued  them 
had  the  rebellion  been  a  legitimate  war  between  two  foreign  na- 
tions ;  quoting  such  authorities  as  Vattel,  Grotins,  Pnffendorf,  and 
Wheaton,  who  wi-ote  on  interaafional  law.  General  Butier  yielded 
to  the  decision,  and  paid  back  the  money  (SS8,641);  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  reviewing  Mr.  Johnson's  argument.  Addressing  Mr. 
Johnson  himself,  ho  remarked  that,  "  as  applied  to  this  ti-anaaction, 
the  citations  and  arguments  derived  &oni  elementary  writers  npon 
the  law  of  nations,  are  of  no  value.  This  ia  not  the  case  of  a  resi- 
dent subject  of  a  foreign  state  attempting  to  elude  the  vi^lance  of 
a  blockade  by  a  foreign  power  of  a  port  of  a  third  nation.  The 
rule  that  the  successful  running  of  the  blockade,  or  a  subsequent 
raising  of  the  blockade  purges  the  transaction  so  far  as  punishment 
for  personal  delection  is  concerned,  is  too  familiar  to  need  citation, 
at  least  by  a  bwyer  to  a  lawyer.  It  would  be  desirable  to  see 
some  wtatiotis  to  show  that  there  was  no  personal  delection  in  the 
transaction  under  consideration. 

"  A  traitorous  commei-cial  house  directly  engage  in  the  treason- 
able work  of  aiding  a  rebellion  against  the  government,  by  enter- 
ing into  a  trade  the  direct  effect  of  which  is  to  fm'uish  the  rebels 
with  arms  and  munitions.  To  do  this  they  intentionally  violate  the 
revenue  laws,  the  postal  laws  of  their  country,  as  well  as  the  laws 
prohibiting  trade  with  foreign  countries  from  this  port,  and  are 
caught  in  the  act,  and  fined  only  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  illegal  and  treasonable  transaction. 
"  Their  lives,  by  every  law,  were  forfeit  to  the  country  of  their 


glance. 
The  representative  of  that  country  takes  a  comparativolv  small 
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fine  from  them  and  a  commJaeioner  of  that  same  cotintry  refunds  it 
bycaiise  of  its  impropriety. 

"  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Vattel,  and  Wheaton  wiU  be  searched,  it 
is  helieved,  ia  vain,  for  a  precedent  for  such  action.  Why  <ate 
international  law  to  govern  a  transaction  between  the  rebellioaa 
traitor  and  his  own  government?  Around  the  state  of  Louisiana 
the  government  had  placed  the  inapassable  bitrrier  of  law,  covering 
each  and  every  subject,  saying  to  him,  from  that  state  no  cotton 
should  be  shipped  and  no  arms  imported,  and  there  no  mails  or  le(^ 
ters  should  be  delivered, 

"  To  warn  off  foreigners,  to  prevent  bad  men  of  oar  own  citizens 
violating  that  law,  the  govenunent  had  placed  ships.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  the  law  relating  to  the  intruding  foreigner,  can  it  be 
said  for  a  moment  that  the  fact  that  a  traitor  has  successfully  elud- 
ed the  vigilance  of  the  government,  that  that  vei^  success  purges 
the  crimo,  which  might  never  have  been  criminal  but  for  that  suc- 

"  The  fine  wiU  be  restored,  because  stare  deotsus,  but  the  guilty 
party  ought  to  be  and  wUl  be  punished. 

"  A  course  of  treatment  of  rebels  which  should  have  sucb  results, 
would  not  only  be  '  rose-water,'  but  diluted  '  rose-water,' 

"  The  other  reason  given  for  the  decision  that  the  blockade  bad 
been  raised,  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  both  in  the  date  and  the  place 
of  capture.  The  capture  was  not  made  of  a  vessel  running  into 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  when  the  blockade  was  raised,  but  fi'om 
one  of  Vhose  lagoons  where,  in  former  times,  Lafitte  the  pirate  car- 
ried on  a  hardly  more  atrocious  business. 

"  Something  was  said  at  the  hearing  that  this  money  was  in- 
tended by  Kennedy  &  Co.  for  northern  creditors. 

"  Sending  it  to  England  does  not  seem  the  best  evidence  of  that 
Uitention. 

"But,  of  course,  no  such  consideration  could  enter  into  the  de- 
cision. I  have  reviewed  this  decision  at  some  length,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  offers  a  premium  for  treasonable  acts  to  traitors 
in  the  Confederate  States.  It  says,  in  substance,  'Violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  you  can,  send  abroad  all  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  Oonfederate  States  you  can,  to  be  converted  into  anus 
for  the  rebellion  ;  you  only  take  the  risk  of  losing  in  fy-ansitu;  and 
ua  the  profits  are  four-fold  you  can  afford  to  do  BO.    But  it  is  sol- 
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cnrnly  decided  that  in  all  this  there  is  no  'personal  UdeGtion^  for 
whicli  you  can  or  ought  to  be  punished  even  by  a  fine,  and  if  you 
are,  the  fine  shall  be  returned.' " 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  to  this  review  in  a  voltiminous  and  ably 
■written  argument,  which  was  handed  to  General  Butler  three  hours 
before  its  author  sailed  for  the  North.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  for  reply.  The  chief  point  of  Mr.  Johnson's  new 
argument  was,  that  there  waa  no  evidence  that  Kennecly  &  Co. 
had  agreed  to  invest  any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  in 
arms  and  munitions  of  war.  They  denied  that  they  had  either  en- 
gaged to  do  this,  or  had  done  it.  This  defense,  since  by  Confed- 
erate law  no  cotton  could  he  exported  on  any  other  terms,  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  Kennedy  &  Co.  had  been  faithless  to 
both  governments,  and  were  liable  to  two  actions  for  treason  in- 
stead of  one. 

Case  of  Avendano  Svothers. 

The  capture  of  the  steamer  Eox  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
complicity  of  this  firm  also  with  the  rebellion.  The  case  was  so 
clear  and  aggravated,  that  the  house  never  thought  of  complaining 
of  General  Butler's  conduct  with  regard  to  it,  until  the  decisions 
of  Ml-.  Reverdy  Johnson  gave  them  hopes  of  a  successM  appeal  to 
the  government  at  Washington,  General  Butler  bebg  called  upon 
for  a  stat«ment  of  the  fa«ts,  gave  them  with  anch  cogency  as  to 
silence  the  Spanish  minister. 

"The  house  of  ATendano  Brotliei'3,"  he  wrote,  in  Octobei-,  "has  heea 
eatabliahed  in  New  Orleans  so  long  that  its  memhera  have  heoome  an  iato- 
gral  part  of  the  population,  iu  intsrest,  in  feeling,  aiid  in  social  tiea.  lie- 
fore  the  breaking  ont  of  this  rehellion,  its  members  never  thought  of  seek- 
ing the  pi-oteotion  of  Spain.  But  sinoe  this  rehellion  all  has  olianged,  wid 
now  tlie  Spanish  consul  olEdms  that  persons  thirty  years  of  age,  born  of 
Spanish  pareals,  who  have  lived  here  from  their  birth,  and  their  anoestors 
before  them,  ate  still  Spaaiah  subjects,  and  is  issuing  certificates  of  nation- 
ality anoordingly;  so  that  this  city  haa  become  almost  entirely  depopidated 
as  to  dtizens,  except  of  free  persons  of  color,  who  angularly  olfum  protec- 
tion of  our  government  where  so  little  has  been  heretofore  afforded  them. 

"  The  house  of  Avendano  Bj-others  has  been  largely  engaged  in  running 
cotton  through  the  blockade,  and  importing  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

"  No  cotton  was  allowed  by  the  Oonfederates  to  bo  shipped  unless  arms 
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and  munitions  of  war  were  returned  in.  the  proportion  of  one-half.  Atoh- 
dano  Brothers  shipped  lat^ely  nnder  tliia  permisaion,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  breaking  every  law  of  neutrohty  and  national  hospitality  that  can 
be  well  oonceived. 

"Somewhere  about  the  10th  of  May  I  captured  the  Confederate  steamer 
Pos,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Confederates  from  her  TTnion  owners 
and  tnmed  into  their  service,  and  employed  in  rnnning  the  blockade  (she 
made  three  trips  thus).  She  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  arms,  powder,  lead, 
quioksilYer,  acids  for  teiegraphio  purposes,  chloroform  and  morphine  for 
medical  stores,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000  or  thereabouts— ^11  of  the  great- 
est neoeasitj  to  the  rebels,  and  had  run  into  the  Bayon  La  Fourobe,  in  tlie 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  bayou  she  might,  if  she  thongbt 
proper,  rnn  to  Vicksburg. 

"  She  had  besides  the  invoices,  letters  of  advice,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of 
eschango,  and  the  evidences  of  the  transactions  of  many  of  the  mercantile 
houses  of  New  Orleans. 

"  The  lettera  of  advice,  bills  of  lading,  and  invoices  show  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  between  tliese  parties  and  their  correspondents  at  Havana. 
The  bills  of  eschange  were  products  of  the  shipments  of  cotton,  less  tlie 
proportion  invested  in  contraband  goods.  Among  them  were  the  bills  of 
excliauge  payable  to  the  house  of  Avendano  Brothera,  the  first  having  been 
forwarded  by  some  other  conveyance,  bnt  still  nnpmd,  and  these  bills  of  es- 
change were  for  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  oai^o  shipped,  the  other  half 


"  This  vessel  also  carried  a  mail,  containing  amongst  other  things,  the 
official  correspondence  between  the  rebel  commissioner  Eost,  which  I  for- 
warded to  the  state  department,  and  the  rebel  ordnance  ofBce  in  Euroue, 
relating  to  his  movements  there,  which  I  forwai'ded  to  the  war  depai1;meR  *■, 
as  well  as  other  important  letters  which  developed  the  nature  of  tlie  busi- 
ness being  carried  on  between  this  port  and  the  miscalled  neutral  ports- 
Havana  and  Nassau,  Upon  personal  examination,  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
house  of  Avendano  was  laigely  interested  in,  or  the  consignees  of  the  major 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  'Fox ;'  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic, 
which  could  still  be  carried  on  through  the  fifty-tlrree  openings  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mesico  ft'om  Louisiana,  I  called  upon  the  honse  of  Avendano ;  and 
upon  personal  examination  they  did  not  deny  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  ti'afBc. 

"  I  required  them,  therefore,  having  captured  in  bulk  oae-half  the  frnits 
of  their  illegal  traffic,  and  having  captured  the  other  half  thereof  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill  of  eschange,  to  pay  over  the  other  hal£  being  the  bills  of 
eschange.  This  they  did,  and  received  the  bills  of  exchange  and  papers, 
regarding  that  as  a  light  punishment  for  their  crimes. 

''Because  of  other  transactions  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  the 
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senior  partner  has  eaoaped  to  Havana,  Imt  the  house  is  still  carrying  on 
bnBinesa  here,  and  are  the  consignees  of  the  steamer  '  Oai'denas,'  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  hi'enotes  of  our  quarantine  laws  and  so  many 
complaints  of  the  Spanish  minister. 

"  Arendano  sent  n  rebel  lawyer,  who  had  refused  to  renew  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  me  to  make  some  representations  of  the 
matter  and  to  argue  certain  legal  questions.  In  answer  to  some  suggeslions 
as  to  the  amonttt  of  fine,  I  told  him  that  Avendano  might  think  himself 
well  off  if  he  lost  no  more  of  tbe  profits  of  bis  infernal  trade. 

"  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  about  tlie  19tli  of  May,  and  no  complaints 
are  made  of  it  for  three  months,  until  emboldened  by  the  sucoesa  of  the 
complaints  to  the  commission  here,  wliioli  has  done  more  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  secession  tlian  any  other  oocurrenoe  of  the  south-west  wnce  my  ad- 
vent in  Wew  Orleans,  and  the  commisdoner  of  which  commission,  as  I  am 
now  ready  to  prove,  acted  as  the  pw.d  attorney  of  rebels  in  making  claims 
against  the  United  States  from  retainers  taken  becanse  of  his  acting  here 
in  his  official  capacity. 

"This  commission,  I  say,  emboldened  these  new  complaints  of  my  action 
by  mercantile  pirates  and  maranders,  who  supplied  arms  and  powder  to  trai- 
tors, and  wbo  are  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  treason  because  they 
have  not  given  their  allegiance  to  the  country  that  liad  given  them  protec- 
lion  and  enabled  them  to  aocumnlate  fortunes;  advantages  tbey  believed 
tlieii'  own  goveromeuts  could  not  give  them,  and  so  preferred  to  live  under 
ours,  but  not  to  assume  their  proper  obligations. 

"They  should  have  been  hanged;  they  were  oaljJmeA. 


"His  excellenoy,  tbe 
blockade  carries  its  owl 

a  blockade  merely,  but 


isli  minister,  seems  to  think  that  running  the 
ishment  with  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  case  of  run- 
importer  of  arms,  of  an  army 
contractor  for  the  rebel  government ;  and  this  draft,  which  the  house  of 
Avendano  has  paid,  and  the  money  used  for  the  support  of  tbe  troops  of 
the  United  States  in  this  department,  is  only  one-balf  the  proceeds  of  a 
single  adventure  of  the  house  of  Avendano  in  breaking  the  laws  and  aiding 
tbe  rebellion — the  other  half  being  returned  to  the  Confederates  in  arms 
and  munitions  of  wai'. 

"  I  aver  to  the  secretary  of  war,  upon  my  official  respon^bility,  tliat  with- 
out aid  furnished  by  foreign  mercantile  houses  in  H"ew  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  as  I  am  convinced  by  the  most  irrefragable 
evidence,  this  reheUion  would  have  wholly  f&iled  to  arm  and  supply  itself. 
And  the  most  active  agents,  and  most  efficient  supporters  have  been  the 
same  quasi  foreign  bouses,  mostly  Jews  and  their  correspondents,  principal- 
ly in  Havana  and  Wassau ;  who  all  deserve  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  this 
government  what  is  duo  to  the  Jew  Benjamin,  Slidell,  Mallory  or  Floyd. 
Only  the  strong  repressive  measures  whiob  have  been  fearlessly  and  ener- 
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getically  taken  in.  this  depiirtraent,  have  prevented  tlie  supply  fi'om  stil!  goinf; 
on  here  as  it  does  at  Oliarleston  in  South  Oarolina. 

"  Tempted  bj  the  immense  profits,  waging  the  war  in  order  to  realize 
those  piofits,  these  foreign  adventurers  have  done  everything  they  eonld  to 
sustain  the  war,  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  United 
btateo,  jad  their  reiterated  complaints  of  my  eonduct,  and  the  howl  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  set  up  by  them  at  my  every  act,  have  been  simply 
the  result  of  the  disappointment  of  those  who  desire  that  some  action  may 
be  taken  by.  the  goverament  which  would  reopen  to  them  a  most  profitable 
trade,  which  I  have  closed  by  the  measures  of  which  compliant  has  been 
made,  and  as  to  which  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  has  been  pleased 
to  Gay  redress  will  be  made  if  I  fail  to  justify  my  acts. 

"  I  have  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  my  action  proceeded,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  taken.  Of  coarae,  to  do  this  work  could  be  of  no 
personal  advantage  to  myself  and  only  entailed  great  and  severe  labor. 

"  It  was  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  upon  full  and  thorough  examin- 
ation I  have  failed  to  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  he  persevered  in. 
Bat  I  respectfiilly  submit  that  it  adds  not  a  Httie  to  the  already  overtasking 
labor  of  this  department,  to  be  continnally  called  upon,  months  after,  to 
reinvestigate  and  report  upon  aols  which  were  within  the  scope  of  my 
jurisdiction  in  the  fair  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  a  military  commander, 
and  for  which  I  should  be  called  to  account,  not  by  a  letter  of  a  for«gn  con- 
snlar  agent  on  the  ex  purte  statement  of  a  Spanisii  smuggler,  but  by  fhe 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to 
whom  I  am  as  ready  to  account  for  my  every  action,  as  I  am  to  ray  country 
and  my  God." 

This  is  strong  language.  The  documents  before  me  justify  it. 
They  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  rebels  in  New  Orleans,  iDoth 
native  and  foreign,  were  only  deterred  from  ministering  to  the  re- 
bellion by  the  fact  which  General  Butler  never  allowed  them  to 
forget,  that  in  New  Orleans  the  United  States  was  Master. 

English  mid  Spa/nisli  Menrof-  Ww  at  .New  Orleans. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  foreign  vessels-of-war  that  chanced  to 
visit  New  Orleans  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  ]  862,  took  pains  to 
show  that  they  were  in  accord  with  the  secession  consuls  and  the 
disloyal  citizens.  New  Orleans  was  a  good  place  to  leain  that  in 
this  great  quarrel  there  are  arrayed  against  the  United  States  the 
entire  baseness,  and  a  great  part  ot  the  ignorance,  of  the  human 
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race.    Every  one  in  the  world  is  agdnst  us,  who  is  willing  to  live 
upon  the  unrequited,  or  upon  the  ill-requited  labor  of  others. 

The  Britiah  ship-of-war  Rinaldo  was  in  port  during  the  early 
days  of  July,  The  humor  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship 
may  b^t  be  ebown  from  the  matter-of-&ct  report  of  Mr.  Jame^ 
Duane,  lieutenant  of  poUce: — "  Having  learned  on  Thursday  even- 
ing that  a  large  crowd  of  turbulent  citizens  was  collected  on  the 
levee  opposite  the  steamer  Rinaldo,  and  that  on  board  that  vessel 
certjun  parties  were  engaged  in  singing  the  '  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,' 
and  CTying  'Down  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,'  and  that  the  crowd 
were  responding  by  cheers  for  Jeff.  Davis,  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, &o. ;  and,  apprehending  a  riot,  I  detailed  my  entire  force,  and 
accompanied  them  myself  to  the  levee,  where  I  arrived  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  found  a  crowd  of  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children.  From  the  ship  I  distinctly  heard  the  singing 
of  the  '  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,'  cheei's  for  Jeffi  Davia ;  ciies  of  '  Down 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,'  and  '  Up  with  the  Flag  of  the  Single 
Star.'  The  response  by  the  crowd  was  not  general,  but  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  voice,  and  as  fast  as  ib  occurred  I  arrested 
the  party  so  responding.  The  same  conduct  occurred  on  Friday 
night,  to  my  personal  knowledge, 

"  From  my  officers,  and  citizens  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
have  received  information  that  the  same  proceedings  took  place  on 
the  Wednesday  evening  preceding  the  above,  and,  in  addition, 
that  on  that  evening  a  secession  flag  was  flying  on  board  the 
Rinaldo  for  a  short  time,  and  that  a  smaller  flag  of  the  Confederacy 
was  flying  from  the  boats  that  conveyed  visitora  to  and  from  the 
vegse!  and  the  levee.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  same  demon- 
strations were  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the  display  of  seces- 
sion flags.  And,  farthermoi'e,  on  the  same  evening,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  one  of  my  oiEcers  saw  an  officer  of  the  Rinaldo,  in 
uniform,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  claimed  to  belong  to  that 
vessel,  and  a  tall  negro.  The  officer  waa  intoxicated,  and  was 
singing,  the  'Bonnie  Blue  Flag.'  My  officer  stepped  up  to  him 
and  told  him  he  must  not  sing  that  song.  The  British  officer  re- 
plied that  'he  would  sing  what  he  damn  pleased.'  They  then 
went  on  down  the  levee  and  got  into  their  ship's  boat,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  police  officer,  called  out  '  God 
damn  the  Yankee  sons  of ,  one  Englishman  can  whip  ten  of 
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ihem,'  and  again  sung  the  'Bonnie  Blue  Flag,'  all  joining  in  the 

Word  waa  brought  to  General  Butlor,  on  the  3d  of  Jnly,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Rinaldo  had  promised  his  secession  friends  to  hoist 
the  rebel  flag  on  Lis  ship  oa  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  The  gene- 
ral, I  ain  told,  avo^red  to  a  confldeutial  member  of  his  staff,  his 
solemn  and  deliberate  resolve,  if  the  flag  was  officially  displayed, 
to  open  fire  upon  the  ship  with  artilleiy.  The  hoisting  of  Hie  flag, 
he  considered,  would  be  more  than  an  insult  to  the  United  States ;  it 
would  constitute  the  ship  a  rebel  vessel,  and,  as  such,  she  was  to  be 
fired  upon,  the  veiy  instant  a  Union  gan  eoidd  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.     The  report  proved  to  be  false. 

SlJll  more  outrageoi^  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  man-of- 
war.  It  was  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  French 
consul  shipped  his  $i05,000.  Other  Spanish  vessels-of-war  car- 
ried away  passaigei-e,  treasure,  plate,  papei'S,  which  were  justly 
liable  to  seizure,  "The  deck  of  the  Blasoo  de  Gai'ay,"  wrote 
General  Butler  in  October,  "  was  literally  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, selected  with  so  little  discrimination,  that  my  detective  officers 
found  on  board,  as  a  passenger,  an  escaped  convict  of  the  peniten- 
tifiry,  who  was  in  full  flight  from  a  most  brutal  murder,  with  his 
booty  robbed  from  his  victim  with  him,"  On  other  Spanish  ships 
»ov  era]  persons  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  guilty  of  hostile 
iicts  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  effected  their  escape  to  Havana, 
with  large  amounts  of  treasure.  Hence  the  claim  of  General 
Butler  to  search  departing  vessels-of-war,  and  hence  a  ream  of  com- 
plaints and  protests  from  Spanish  officers. 

The  Qwwantme  Jmbroglio. 

It  is  not  generally  tnown  at  the  North,  that,  in  the  worst  years, 
tiie  mortality  from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  exceeds  that  from 
any  epidemic  that  has  ever  raged  in  a  civilized  commtmity.  It  is 
worse  than  the  modern  cholera,  worse  than  the  small-pos  before 
inocalation,  worse  than  the  ancient  plague.  A  competent  and 
entirely  trustworthy  writer  ^ves  the  facts  of  the  yellow  fever  sea» 
uon  of  1853,  the  miMt  fatal  year  ever  known  : 

"  Commencing  on  the  Ist  of  August,  with  one  hundred  and  six 
deaths  by  yellow  fever,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  by  all  diseases, 
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the  number  increased  daily,  until  for  the  first  'weei,  ending  on  the 
Ytli,  they  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  nine  deaths  hy  yellow 
fovcr,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  all  diseases. 
The  nest  week  showed  a  continued  increase :  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  yeUow  fever,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-ais  of  all  diseases.     This  was  believed  to  be  the  max- 
imum.    There  had  been  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  history  of  any 
previous  epidemics,  and  no  one  believed  it  could  be  exceeded.    But 
the  next  week  gave  a  monmful  rei'utation  of  these  predictions  and 
calculations  ;  tor  that  ever  memorable  week,  the  total  deaths  were 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  yellow  fever  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-six.     But  the  next  week  com- 
menced more  gloomily  still.  The  deaths  on  the  22d  of  August  were 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  all  diseases,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  yellow  fever.    This  |)roved  to  be  the  maximum  mor- 
tality of  the  season.    From  this  it  began  slowly  to  decrease.    The 
month  of  August  exhibited  a  grand  total  of  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  and  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand deaths  of  all  diseases.    Slowly  the  disease  continued  to  de- 
crease, only  for  the  want  of  victims,  until  on  the  6th  of  September 
(at  which  time  these  notes  are  transcribed),  when  it  reached  sixty- 
five  deaths  by  yellow  fever,  and  ninety-five  deaths  of  all  diseases. 
Looking  back  from  this  point,  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  by  yellow  fever,  from  its  first  appeai-anoe  on  the  28th  of 
May,  were  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine — deaths 
from  all  diseases  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one.     Bat 
there  ai'e  three  hundred  and  forty-four  deaths  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  stated  m  the  burial  certificates.    At  least  three  fourths  of  these 
may  be  set  down  to  the  yellow  fever  column — which  would  add 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  make  the  deaths  by  yellow  fever 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

"  But  do  these  figures  include  all  the  deaths  ?  Alas !  no.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  buried  of  whom  no  note  was  taken,  no  record  kept. 
Hundreds  have  died  away  from  the  city,  in  attempting  to  fly  from 
it.  Every  steamer  up  the  river  contributed  its  share  to  the  heca- 
tombs of  victims  of  the  pestilence.  Hor  do  these  returns  include 
those  who  have  died  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  towns  of  Algiers  and 
Jefierson  City,  in  the  villages  of  Gretna  and  Carrollton,  But  even 
these  figures,  deficient  as  they  are,  need  no  additions  to  swell  them 
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into  proofs  that  the  most  deatruetive  plague  of  modem  times  has 
just  wreated  its  Yeugeance  upon  New  Orleans,  Estimating  the 
total  deaths  at  eight  thousand  for  three  months,  we  have  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Hew  Orleans.  At  this  rate  it  would 
only  require  two  years  and  four  months  to  depopulate  the  city. 

"  But  only  the  unacelimated  are  liable  to  the  disease,  and  so  we 
must  exclude  the  old  resident  aedimated  population,  which,  with 
slaves,  and  free  colored  persons,  emhrace  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
summer  population  of  New  Orleans,  This  would  reduce  the  num- 
Ijer  liable  to  yeUow  fever  below  thirty  thousand.  Of  that  number 
one-fourth  have  died  in  three  months.  There  is  scarcely  any  paral- 
lel to  this  mortality.  The  great  Plague  of  London,  in  1665,  destroy- 
ed one  out  of  every  thirteen,  and  one-third  of  its  population.  That 
of  New  Orleans,  in  1853,  destroyed  one  out  of  every  ten  of  its  total 
population,  and  one  out  of  every  four  of  those  susceptible  of  the 
disease.  This  exceeds  the  mortality  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  when 
it  was  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  six  died,"* 

These  are  terrible  figures.  The  year  1853,  was,  however,  an 
exceptional  year.  New  Orleans  has  often  escaped  the  yellow  fever 
for  years  in  succession.  Its  visitations  were  frequent  enough  to 
make  it  an  ever  present  terror  during  the  summer  months,  and  to 
reduce  the  summer  population  of  the  city  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  unacelimated  persons.  The  city  had  n&o&F  escaped  it 
in  such  circumstances  as  existed  in  1862;  had  never  escaped  it 
IV hen  the  fever  raged  in  the  neighboring  ports  of  Havana  and 
Nai'iau;  had  never  es  japed  it  when  the  city  was  filled  with  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  the  climate.  The  rebels  were,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  anticipating,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  season  of 
1862  would  present  the  same  scenes  of  horror  and  devastation  as 
those  of  1853, 

No  language  can  overstate  the  terrors  of  such  a  violation, 
"  Funeral  processions,"  says  the  writer  jnst  quoted,  "  crowded 
every  street.  No  vehicles  covtld  be  seen  except  doctors'  cabs  antl 
coaches,  passing  to  and  from  the  cemeteries,  and  hearses,  often 
solitary,  taking  their  way  toward  those  gloomy  destinations.  The 
hum  of  trade  was  hushed.  The  levee  was  a  desert.  The  streets, 
wont  to  shine  with  fashion  and  beauty,  were  silent.  The  tombs— ■ 
the  homo  of  the  dead — were  the  only  places  where  there  was  bl'e, 

•  Bai'pei'e  Magnnitui,  Hnvcmber,  1868. 
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where  crowds  assembled,  where  the  mcessant  rambling  of  cai"- 
liages,  the  trampliog  of  feet,  the  uaurmnr  of  voices,  and  all  the 
signs  of  active,  stirring  life  could  be  heard  and  seen. 

"To  realize  the  fiill  hon-or  and  virulence  of  the  pestilence,  you 
must  go  into  the  crowded  localities  of  the  laboring  classes,  into 
tliose  miserable  shanties  which  are  the  disgrace  of  the  city,  whei-e 
the  poor  immigrant  class  duster  together  in  filth,  sleeping  a  half- 
dozen  in  one  room,  without  ventilation,  and  having  access  to  filthy, 
■wet  yards,  which  have  never  been  filled  up,  and  when  it  rains  are 
converted  into  green  puddles — ^fit  abodes  for  frogs  and  sources  of 
poisonous  malaria.  Here  you  will  find  scenes  of  woe,  misery,  and 
death,  which  will  haunt  yoar  memoiy  in  all  time  to  come.  Here 
you  win  see  the  dead  and  the  dying,  the  sick  and  the  convaleeeentr, 
in  one  and  the  same  bed.  Here  you  will  see  the  living  babe  suck- 
ing death  from  the  yellow  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  Here  father, 
mother,  and  child  die  in  one  another's  arms.  Here  you  will  find 
whole  families  swept  off  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  none  are  left  to 
mourn  or  to  procure  the  rites  of  burial.  Offensive  odors  frequently 
drew  neighbors  to  such  a'wfnl  spectacles.  Corpses  would  thus 
proclaim  their  existence,  and  enforce  the  observances  due  them. 
What  a  terrible  disease  1  Terrible  in  its  iuBidions  character,  in 
its  treaoheiy,  in  the  quiet  serpen trlibe  manner  in  which  it  gradually 
winds  its  folds  aronnd  its  victioi,  beguiles  him  by  its  deceptive 
wiles ;  cheats  his  judgment  and  senses,  and  then  consigns  him  to 
grim  death.  Not  like  the  plague,  with  ite  red  spot,  its  maddening 
fever,  its  wiJd  dehrium  and  stupor — ^not  like  the  cholera,  in  violent 
spasms  and  prostrating  pains,  is  the  approach  of  the  vomito.  It  as- 
sumes the  guise  of  the  most  ordinary  disease  which  flesh  is  heu'  to 
— a  cold,  a  shght  chill,  a  headache,  a  slight  fever,  and,  after  a 
"whUe,  pains  in  the  back.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  these!  'I 
won't  lay  by  for  them,'  says  the  misguided  victim ;  the  poor 
laborer  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  sending 
for  a  nurse  and  doctor,  taking  a  mustard-bath  and  a  cathartic,  be 
remains  at  his  post  until  it  is  too  late.  He  has  reached  the  crisis  of 
the  disease  before  he  is  aware  of  its  existence.  The  chances  are 
thus  against  him.  The  fever  mounts  up  rapidly,  and  the  poison 
a  his  whole  system.  He  tosses  and  rolls  on  his  bed,  and 
s  in  agony.  Thus  he  continues  for  thirty-six  hours.  Then  the 
r  breaks,  gradually  it  passes  off— joy  and  hope  begin  to  dawn 
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iipoii  him.  He  is  through  now.  'Am  I  not  better,  Doctor?' 
'  You  are  doing  ■well,  but  imiat  be  very  quiet.'  Doing  well !  How 
does  the  learned  gentleman  know  ?  Can  be  see  into  hia  stomach, 
and  perceive  there  collecting  the  dark  brown  liquid  which  marks 
the  dissolution  that  is  going  on  ?  The  fever  suddenly  returns,  but 
now  the  paroKysm  is  more  brief.  Again  the  patient  is  quiet,  but 
not  so  hopeful  as  before.  He  is  weak,  prostrate,  and  bloodless, 
but  he  has  no  fever ;  his  pulse  is  regular,  sound,  and  healthy, 
and  his  skin  moist.  'He  will  get  well,'  says  the  casoal  observer. 
The  doctor  shakes  his  head  ominoasly.  After  a  while,  dtopa  of 
blood  are  seen  collecting  about  his  lips.  Blood  comes  from  his 
gums — that  is  a  bad  sign,  but  such  oases  frequently  occur.  Soon 
he  has  a  hiccough.  That  is  worse  than  the  bleeding  at  the  gums : 
then  follows  the  ejection  of  a  dark  brown  liquid  wiiich  he  throws  up 
in  large  quantities ;  and  this  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand  is  the  signal  that  the  doctor's  function  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  undertaker's  is  to  conamence.  In  a  few  hours  the  coffin  will 
receive  its  tenant,  and  mother  earth  her  castomary  tribute." 

Dr.  McCormick,  who  was  in  the  city  dui-mg  those  fearful  wee^, 
has  assured  me  that  this  picture  is  not  overcharged. 

It  was  such  an  evil  as  this  that  General  Butler  set  himself  to 
ward  from  the  city  which  he  had  been  called  to  govern  and  pro- 
tect. His  snocess  was  moat  remarkable.  The  yellow  fever  raged 
at  Nassau,  at  Havana,  and  at  other  neighboring  porta,  but  New 
Orleans  escaped.  Twenty  thousand  unacclimated  pei-aons,  strangers, 
northeiTiers,  were  in  Louisiana,  but  not  one  of  them  had  the  fever. 
On  the  contraiy,  the  men  of  his  command  enjoyed  an  extraordi- 
nary exemption  from  all  mortal  disease.  They  suffered  little  from 
the  continuous  heat,  less  from  violent  maladies. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  moment  of  danger,  and  of  great  alarm  at 
head-quarters.  Dr.  McCormick,  late  in  the  season,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  supposed  to  be  nearly  over,  came  into  the  general's  office 
one  morning,  and  reported  that  a  case  of  yellow  fever  of  the  worst 
type  had  been  landed  in  the  city.  'It  was  even  s%  The  rigor  of 
the  quarantine  had  been  once  reJaxed,  and  this  was  the  alarming 
result.  The  affair  was  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  house  in 
which  the  man  lay  was  cleai-ed  of  all  inmates  save  himself  and  one 
acclunated  attendant.  The  block  of  which  the  house  was  part 
waa  walled  around  by  sentinels.    No  living  creature  was  permitted 
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to  enter  or  leave  it.  In  five  days  the  man  died.  Every  article  in 
his  room  was  burnt  or  buried.  Hia  attendant  was  quarantined. 
The  hoase,  the  block,  the  quarter  of  the  city,  was  fumigated, 
eleansed,  and  whitewashed.  Every  precaution  which  the  skill  of 
the  doctors  could  deviae  and  the  abthority  of  the  general  enforce 
■waa  employed.  Ho  one  caught  the  disease.  This  single  case, 
brought  from  Nassau,  was  alt  the  yellow  fever  known  in  Neiv 
Orleans  during  the  seaBon  of  1 862. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  ftiture  of  Louisiana  that  the 
means  employed  by  General  Butler  to  preaeiTe  the  health  of  the 
city  should  be  known.  Sanitaiy  science,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
was  a  familiar  subject  with  him  before  he  begun  hia  militai-y  career. 
His  researches  led  him  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  yellow  fever 
ia  indigenous  in  no  region  where  there  is  frost  every  winter.  There 
is  frost  every  winter  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  He,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  disease  native  to  our 
soil,  bnt  is  always  brought  from  a  tropical  port.  The  gulf  coasts 
generate,  it  is  true,  the  malai-ia  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  the 
most  calamitous  spread  of  the  disease ;  but  the  deadly  poison  which 
issues  in  the  yellow  fever  ia  brought  from  abroad.  The  magazine 
is  ready,  but  the  foreign  spark  is  indispensable.  He  relied  cbieSy, 
therefore,  upon  a  quai'antine;  and  this  he  enforced  with  such  rig- 
orous impartiality,  that  the  state  department  was  inundated  with 
complaints,  reclamations,  and  protests,  and  the  ear  of  the  public 
was  assailed  with  charges  of  favoritism  and  corruption.  But  he 
never  relaxed  his  clutch  upon  the  throat  of  the  Mississippi.  "  My 
ordei-K,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  are  imperative  and  distinct  to 
my  health-ofEoers,  to  subject  aU  vessels  coming  from  infected  ports 
to  such  a  quarantine  as  shall  insnre  safety  from  disease.  Whether 
one  day  or  one  hundred  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be 
done.  It  will  be  done  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  vessel  to  pieces 
to  do  it,  so  long  as  the  United  States  has  the  physical  power  to  en- 
force it.  I  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  my  very  competent 
surgeon  at  the  quarantine  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  and 
the  action  to  be  taken  to  insure  safety.  I  have  by  no  order  inter- 
fered with  his  discretion.  If  he  thinks  ten  days  sufBcient  in  n 
given  case,  be  it  so ;  if  forty  in  another,  be  it  so ;  if  one  hundred  in 
another,  it  shall  be  so." 
And  so  it  was,  as  the  volumes  of  documents  unanswerably  show. 
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The  consular  complaints  had  at  length  the  usual  fortunate  effeot 
of  extoi-ting  from  General  Butler  one  of  those  elear  and  interesting 
statements  of  fact,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  heen  favored 
with  several  epecimene.  In  this  masterly  paper,  he  ^ves  a  history 
of  his  expedients  for  keeping  away  the  yellow  fever,  and  replies  to 
the  numberless  aeousations  of  partiality,  'which  had  heen,  and  still 
are  brought  gainst  him.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Cai'denas,  a  Span- 
ish ship,  plying  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  which  he  was 
requested  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  elucidate,  and  which  called 
forth  the  following  important  narrative : 

"When  New  Orleans  was  captured,"  wrote  the  general,  October  1st,  "it 
was  found  in  the  utmost  poasitle  flltliy  condition,  beoauae  of  the  trouble- 
some times.  The  eontr.iotors  upon  all  .the  streets  and  canals  had  utterly 
neglected  to  comply  with  their  contracts  for  cleaning  and  purifying  the 
streets,  and  the  filth  was  indescribable. 

"In  view  of  this  most  alanning  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  the 
approach  of  the  epidemic  season,  after  consultation  with  the  most  eminent 
local  physicians,  who  would  give  advice  (some  refusing  to  ^ve  any  opinion 
with  the  apparent  hope  that  the  pestilence  would  do  what  their  rebel  arms 
could  not,  driTO  us  oat),  and  acting  with  the  advice  of  my  medical  staff,  I 


took  the  most  energeti 
bility  of  engendering  " 


purify  the  city  itself  from  the  possi- 

Believing  at  the  same  time  that  the  yellow 

igenons  to  New  Orieans  than  the  sugar  cane,  but  must 


be  imparted  or  propagated  as  that  is  by  cuttings,  and  that  a  firmly  admin- 
istered quarantine,  guided  by  science  and  honesty  of  purpose,  discriminat- 
ing- as  regards  cargoes  and  cleanliness  of  ships,  would  effectually  keep  oat 
the  scourge  of  the  city,  the  prayed  for  ally  of  the  rebellion,  I  ordered 
quai'antine  to  be  enforced  with  these  discriminations,  not  '  a  procrastean 
period  of  quarantine  to  all.'  A  vessel  loaded  with  hides  and  wool,  the  ab- 
sovbants  of  the  malaria,  with  a  filthy  hold  reeking  with  dead  and  putrid 
organic  matter,  loaded  at  an  infected  port  with  infected  hands,  sown  thick 
with  the  seeds  of  disease,' only  waiting  for  time  and  the  warm  snn  to  de- 
velop them  into  a  plague,  was  not  put  on  au  equality  aa  to  time  with  a 
steamer  for  passengers,  kept  clean  and  sweet  as  a  mercantile  necessity  to 
procure  bnsiuoss,  laden  witii  flour,  tight  casks  of  salted  provisions  and 
round  shot  and  shell,  which  would  not  be  likely  either  to  absorb  or  gene- 
rate contagion. 

"  Again,  the  length  of  time  in  which  a  ship  and  cai^o  had  been  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  contagion  had  much  to  do  with  the  quaranlane.  A  ship 
belonging  to  an  infected  port,  loaded  there  with  the  product  or  the  manu- 
facture of  that  port,  her  crew  acclimated  and  therefore  indifferent  to  san- 
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itary  regulations  and  appliaDoes,  reqnired  to  Tie  kept  andor  quaraiitius 
longer,  to  watch  the  probable  development  of  disease,  and  to  await  tiie  op- 
aratioa  of  purifloation,  than  a  vessel  loaded  at  a  northern  port,  where  the 
frost  insured  health  in  this  regard,  and  which  had  merely  touched  at  a  port 
afflictoi  with  yellow  fever,  and  held  coramunioatlon  with  the  store  under 
the  restriction  imposed  hy  the  feai's  of  Tinaccliinated  ofBcera  and  orew. 

"These  and  kindred  oonsldei-atioaH  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  yoiiv  mind,  were  the  controUmg  gtdda  to  the  very  intelligeat  medical 
officers  who  were  in  charge  at  quarantine,  as  they  were  to  my  own  mind 
upon  the  necessity  and  length  of  deteulaon.  We  determined,  however,  to 
eiT,  if  at  all,  upon  the  safe  side,  remembering  ever  the  far  greater  import- 
ance of  the  lives  of  a  large  city  and  an  army  committed  to  om-  charge, 
tlian  the  possible  damage  to  any  commercial  adventure  from  detention. 

"I  need  not  assure  yon,  sir,  that  the  question  of  ' nalionaJity'  never  en- 
tered into  our  thought  ia  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  and  power,  eieept 
in  one  possible  relation. 

"  We  oonld  not  help  looking  with  a  little  less  oai'e  to,  and  holding  under 
adviaement  a  little  less  time,  a  vessel  of  a  nation  proTerbial  for  the  neatness 
of  their  ships,  as  compared  with  one  which  eiyoyed  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion the  other  way.  "With  these  theories,  and  upon  these  bases,  have  the 
quai'antine  and  health  laws  been  administered  at  New  Orleans,  np  to  the 
first  day  of  October. 

"I  can  pointwithareasonablyjastifledprideto  theresnltflasan  explana- 
■tion  and  a  vindication  of  my  acts  and  administration  in  this  pai'tioular. 
Pardon  me,  if  I  add,  that  I  claim  for  this  triumph  of  soienoe,  integrity,  firm- 
ness, and  skill  of  my  medioa!  staff,  by  whioh  thonsonds  of  lives  have  heen 
saved,  and  by  far  the  most  dreaded  foe  driven:  from  the  city  of  JTew  Or- 
leans, as  much  credit,  as  if  by  the  disposition  of  my  troops  we  had  won  a 
victory  over  the  less  deadly  but  hai'dly  less  implacable  enemy  in  a  conflict 
of  arms. 

"  Up  to  this  date,  there  has  heen  no  malignant,  or  epidemical,  or  virulent 
fevers  or  diseases  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  mortality  returns  show  it  to  be 
tlie  meet  healthy  eit/y  in  the  United  Stales.  In  one  regiment,  the  Thir- 
teenth Connecticut,  a  thousand  strong,  quartered  in  the  Oustom-House 
since  the  15th  of  May,  but  one  man  was  lost  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

"  His  escellenoy,  Mr.  Tarsata,  the  Spanish  minister,  is  most  grievously 
misinformed  when  he  says  to  the  aecretaiy  of  state,  that  the  salubrity  of 
Ifew  Orleans  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  isQand  of  Cuba. 

"Our  quarantine  hta  been  more  perfect  than  the  blockade.  Wo  have 
had  serione  cases  of  fever  at  the  quarantine,  only  seventj'-five  miles  from 
ns,"  and  but  a  migle  one  at  Hew  Orleans,  and  this  one  at  once  justifies  and 
illustraffia  onr  sanitary  laws. 
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"  Tlie  TJnitecl  States  steamship  '  Ida,'  having  only  touolied  at  Nassau,  nnd 
no  disease  having  boeii;  reported  as  existing  tiiei'e  at  the  time  of  Iier  depail- 
nve,  was  permitted  to  pass  up  by  the  health-officer  after  fumigation  and 
other  precautions.  The  day  after  her  arrival  in,  the  oity,  one  of  her  passen- 
gers on  shore  was  takeu  sick  oaA  on  the  sixth  day  died ;  an  tmmistakahle 
case  of  malignant  yellow  fever.  The  most  streEuoas  measures  were  takan 
to  isolate  the  disease.  Everything  that  touched  or  was  about  the  diseased 
man  was  burled;  acclimated  persons  only  were  allowed  to  do  the  last  sfid 
offices.  The  house  in  which  he  died  was  most  thoroughly  purified,  and  by 
the  blessing  of '  Him  who  holdeth  all  tJiings  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,'  the 
pestilence  was  stayed. 

"  The  steamer  was  ordered  at  once  below,  where  she  is  undergoing  quar- 
antine. Even  while  I  write  this,  the  English  consul  reports  the  British 
brig  '  Volunteer'  to  me  at  the  month,  of  the  river,  out  of  provisions,  her 
officers  and  crew,  including  the  captain,  dead  or  sick  with  fever,  and  prays 
for  assistance ;  and  a  telegraphic  message  sends  from  the  quarantine  my 
health-officer  on  boai'd  with  medical  supplies  and  other  aid. 

"  I  have  thus  given  to  the  dejwrtraent  a  full  explanation  of  the  com- 
plaints involved  in  my  administration  of  the  quarantine  laws.  Upon  the 
other  branches  of  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  Spanish  steamer  '  Oardenas,'  I 
am  most  happy  to  report; 

"As  to  the  Spanish  'Oardenas,'  let  me  observe,  that  she  did  not  come  to 
me  in  such  manner  as  lo  demand  the  highest  degree  of  courtesy  or  respect. 
The  '  Cardenas'  left  Havana  on  the  Slat  of  May,  after  epidemic  yellow  fever 
had  made  its  appearance,  bringing  many  pa^engers,  a  Jai'ge  portion  of 
whom  were  rebels  who  had  been  in.  Havana  buying  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  for  the  Confederates,  having  on  board  to  bring  her  up  the  river  two 
pilots  who  had  suooessfully  conducted  vessels  through  the  blockade, 

"  She  ran  past  the  forts  without  stopping,  which  was  permitted  because 
she  was  mistaken  for  the  U.  8.  steamer  '  Connecticut,'  then  hourly  ex- 
pected, which  mistake  caused  the  '  Connecticut'  to  be  fired  at  when  she 
made  her  appearance,  and  attempted  to  go  by  without  reporting. 

"  The  '  Cardenas'  then  loitered  up  the  river  till  near  night,  and  without 
coming  up  to  the  usual  place  of  landing,  or  reporting  Ut  the  harbor-master, 
came  alongside  a  wharf  some  three  miles  below  the  usual  places  of  steam- 
boat landing,  and  pnt  on  shore  all  her  passengers  without  passports  being 
examined,  or  any  report  to  any  person,  so  that  many  obnoxious  persons 
escaped  into  the  city,  and  the  provost-marshal  has  never  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  all  her  passengers. 

"  Will  it  be  pretended  that  any  captain  of  a  Spanish  steamer  is  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  such  conduct  is  in  the  highest  degree  improper  in 
landing  passengers  at  a  militaiy  post. 

"Mr.  Tarsara  says  well,  '  that  no  difficulty  was  made  about  landing  the 
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passongera  from  the  steamer.'  True,  because  they  and  their  b 
sniToptitiously  landed  miles  below  the  usual  itinding-place,  "without  the 
knowledge  of  any  person  friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  evidently  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  seoeasioaiatB,  because  the  captain  saja,  in  Ma  protest, 
that '  crowds  iavaded  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  made  the  wharf.' 

"She  was  ordered  back  to  quarantine ;  but  ra  any  frivolous  excuses  and 
delays  were  interposed  by  her  ofBoera  unlal  a  moat  perempfflry  order,  rc- 
compfluied  by  a  threat,  was  given,  which  she  obeyed. 

"  After  aproper  quai'sntine,  the  '  Cardenas'  came  up — not  of  thirty  days, 
but  one  precisely  such  as  was  thonght  sufficient.  I  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Tarsara's  notions  about  reciprocity  in  quarantine.  He  seems  to  insist  that 
if  we  require  a  long  quarantine  at  New  Orleans,  the  goycmor-general  of 
Ouba  wUl  re«[uire  an  equally  long  one  at  Havana.  But  what  need  of  quar- 
antines at  all  Hgainat  epidemic  yellow  fsver  in  its  most  virulent  form? 
"What  possible  reciprocity  of  quarantine  could  there  be  between.  Iceland  and 
Vera  Oruz  ?  I  have  endeavored  to  make  quaa'antine  a  sensible,  not  a  nae- 
less  regulation. 

"  It  is  complained,  however,  that  the  U.  S.  steamship  '  Eoanoke'  suffered 
a  shorter  detention  at  quarantine  than  the  '  Oardenaa,'  and  that  she  sailed 
from  Havana  on  the  day  after. 

"  This  is  an  unoandid  way  of  stating  the  faot.  The  '  Eoanolte'  sailed 
from  New  York,  went  into  the  harbor  at  Havana,  atayed  there  leas  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  held  little  or  no  communication  with  the  shore. 
Her  captain  reported  her  at  the  quarantine  station  aa  direct  from  Mew  York. 
"  Was  there  any  reason  for  ao  long  a  quarantine  for  her  as  for  a  vessel 
loaded  at  Havana  ? 

"When  the  'Eoanoke'  was  about  to  sail  for  New  York  on  her  return 
from  New  Orleans,  a  large  numbei'  of  Spanish  persona  were  desirons  of 
ttiking  passage  in  her  for  Havana,  and  engaged  passage  accordingly.  Upon 
application  to  the  Spanish  consul  for  a  bill  of  health,  as  the  purser  of  the 
'  Eoanoke'  informed  me,  the  conaul  or  vice-consul  told  him  that  as  '  I  had 
quai'antined  the  '  Oardenaa,'  the  consul  would  not  give  the  '  Eoanoke'  a 
bin  of  health,  but  would  report  that  Kew  Orleans  was  afflicted  with  epi- 
demic fever  unless  I  would  permit  the  '  Oardenaa'  to  come  up,  and  if  so  a 
clean  bill  of  healtli  would  be  i^ven.' 

"The  effect  of  and  motive  for  this  conduct  was  obvious.  If  the  'Eoan- 
oke' went  to  Havana  and  carried  her  passengers,  she  would  talce  away  this 
business  from  the  '  Cardenas.'  If  she  carried  such  a  bill  of  health  as  to  put 
her  in  quarantine  at  Havana,  no  Few  York  paasengera  would  sail  in  her, 
so  that  she  must  lose  one  or  the  other  lot  of  passengers. 

"  This  seemed  to  me  ao  unjust  that  I  sent  for  the  consul  for  an  explana- 
tion, I  understood  his  explanations  to  be  exactly  what  the  parser  of  the 
'  Eoanoke'  informed  me  had  been  given  him. 
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"It  is  proper  liere  to  remai'k  that  I  have  sinoe  beeQ  assured  by  the 
Spanish,  consul,  tor  whom  I  really  entertain  high  respect,  that  this  ooEver- 
satioa  was  misunderstooct  by  all  pnrties,  neither  understanding  the  other's 
language, 

"I  told. the  consul  at  that  iuteryiew,  that  any  retaliation  upon  the 
'Roanoke'  for  any  supposed  Tsrong  done  by  me  to  the 'Oardeuas' ought 
not  to  be,  aiid  could  not  be  permitted ;  '  that  if  he  slandered  the  health  of 
tho  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  giving  any  report  that  epidenjio  yellow  fever 
existed  here,  wien  he  knew  it  not  to  be  the  fact,  preventing  trade  and  com- 
meroe  coming  to  this  port  by  such  false  report,  tliat  I  would  certainly  send 
liira  out  of  the  city  to  Havana,  and  report  his  condnct  to  tiie  captain-gon- 
oral,  as  the  nearest  Spanish  authority;'  and,  in  that  event,  tliis  I  would 
most  assuredly  have  done.  I  told  him,  that  tlie  bill  of  health  of  the  'Eoan- 
oke'  must  be  such  as  was  required  by  the  laws  and  his  instructions,  pre- 
cisely as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  '  Cardenas.' 

"  To  this  (as  he  was  interpreted  to  mo  to  say)  the  conanl  replied,  that  he 
would  not  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  tlie  '  Eoauoke,'  because  it  was  now 
past  the  first  of  June,  and  whatever  might  he  the  health  of  the  city  in  fa«t, 
ho  must  report  it  unhealthy.  Fai'ther,  that  if  I  still  held  the  '  Cardenas' 
nnder  quarantine,  he  would  write  to  the  captaiR-general  of  Cuba,  not  to 
send  any  more  vessels  here. 

"To  that  I  replied,  that  he  should  give  my  compliraeata  to  the  capt^n- 
general,  and  say  that,  until  the  yellow  fever  season  was  over,  he  could 
do  me  and  the  city  no  greater  favor  than  to  prevent  vessels  from  coming 

"  I  then  pnt  in  writing,  and  handed  the  consul  my  claim,  that  he  shonld 
give  a  bill  of  healtli  to  the  Eoauoke  required  by  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  his  government,  regardless  of  my  treatment  of  the  '  Cardenas.' 

"The  interview  here  ended.  The  bill  of  health,  however,  which  was 
given  to  the  Eoanoke,  was  such  (although  the  city  was  perfectly  healthy) 
that  her  officers  did  not  dare  to  sail  to  Havana,  lest  they  should  be  held  to 
quai'antine  there,  in  a  city  where  the  small-pos  and  yellow  fever  were  both 
raging.  She  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  discharge  her  Havana  passen- 
gers, and  pay  back  the  passage  money. 

"I  take  leave  here  to  observe  upon  a  remark  of  Mr.  Tarsara,  the  Spanish 
minister,  '  that  I  had  not  the  antliority  to  send  out  of  my  lines  the  Spanish 
consnl,'  for  so  gross  a  dereliction  of  duty :  in  the  first  place,  that  I  should 
1  iave  done  it,  if  the  occasion  had  called ;  and  that  secondly,  I  know  of  no 
law,  national  or  municipal,  that  requires  the  commander  of  a  captured  cityi 
occupied  as  a  military  post,  to  keep  any  person  in  it,  consul  or  other,  who 
is  deliberately  working  to  render  the  place  untenable,  by  keepiog  away  sup- 
plies of  proviM.ons  from  it  through  false  reports. 
"I  wish,  however,  again  t<)  repeat,  that  subsequent  couversations,  through 
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it  interpreter  iaHsnuderstaiidingof  Eoglish,  liaaoonvinoed 
itie  that  the  ooiisiil'B  remai'ks  were  misinterpreted  and  mistaken  by  me,  as 
mine  were  by  him.  These  subsequent  esplanationa  have,  I  believe,  estab- 
lished the  most  cordial  relations  between  as.  I  have  also  leoraed  that  I 
have  done  Mr.  Oallijon  an  iiyustioe  in  another  respect,  in  supposing  liim,  as 
I  was  informed,  to  be  a  Spanish  inerohant.  Such  I  am  now  convinced  is 
not  tlie  case ;  bnt  that  he  is  a  soldier,  vrho  has  won,  honorable  distinction 
in  the  wai'a  of  his  country. 

"  III  Mr,  Tai'sara's  letter  of  complaint,  it  is  alleged  that  1  have  permitted 
the  French  brigantine 'ITarie  Felicia,' and  the  English  schooner  '  Tirginia 
Antoinett*,' and  other  vessels,  to  come  up  without  the  saijie  length  of 
quarantine  as  the  '  Cardenas.'  These  facta,  it  is  said,  will  convict  me  of 
capricious  discrimination  against  Spain  in  fevor  of  other  European  nalions. 
There  is  no  reason  given  why  I  should  be  possessed  of  feelings  which 
would  lead  me  thus  to  discriminate.  Indeed,  if  1  permitted  my  indignation 
and  sense  of  wrong  aa  regards  the  manner  in  which  my  government  has 
been  treated  by  other  nations  to  influence  my  otRcial  action,  I  asaui-e  you 
Spain  would  not  be  the  nation  toward  which  these  feelings  would  most 
actively  operate.  On  the  contrary,  1  have  felt  that  the  conduct  of  Spain 
has  been  most  friendly,  especially  taking  in  view  the  wrong  done  her  by 
some  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  No 
rebel  privateers  have  fl.tted  out  from  her  ports.  I  have  not  known  that  any 
of  her  islands  have  been  made  arsenals  and  naval  dfep6ta  for  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  I  have  yet  to  be  informed  of  any  discrimitiation  made  by  her  be- 
tween our  armed  vessels  and  those  of  the  enemy.  I  have  ventured  to  say 
thus  much  beoanse,  ia  weighing  one's  acta,  motives  are  specially  to  be 
looked  at, 

"  Perhaps,  however,  the  two  cases  of  the  '  Marie  Felicia'  and  the  '  Vu'- 
ginia  Antoinette'  deserve  a  woid  of  comment,  as  they  illustrate  the  animus 
with  which  oar  quarantine  has  been  conducted, 

'■  The  '  Marie'  having  an  acclimated  crew,  having  been  loaded  at  Havre, 
and  only  touched  at  Havana  without  landing,  was  detained  only  long 
enough  to  examine  her  present  condition  as  to  health,  pi-eanmiug  that  she 
contained  no  latent  disease  or  malaria  which  develops  itself  by  time.  The 
'Virginia'  having  only  touched  at  Havana,  was  without  passengers,  and 
laden  wholly  with  loose  salt,  a  powerful  disinfectant  itself.  One  might  as 
well  qnarantine  a  barrel  of  chloride  of  lime.  And  yet  permitting  this 
schooner  to  come  np  after  twenty  days'  absence  from  the  infected  port,  is 
brought  forward  as  evidence  of  a  'capricious  discrimination  against  the 
Spanish  government.' 

"Mr.  Tarsara,  in  his  communication  of  the  38th  of  June,  wishes  the  secre- 
tary to  requii'e  me  '  to  treat  the  consuls  of  foreign  nations  with  more  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  I  must  refrain  from  expressions  which  are  not  suited  to 
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give  seeurity  to  trade  or  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  auUioritios 
of  the  Maud  and  those  of  the  United  States.' 

"  It  will  be  seea  by  examination  of  the  letter  of  the  commander  of  tlie 
'Elasco  de  Garay,'  hereto  annexed,  under  data  of  Angnst  18th,  that  he 
complaiftft  that  my  acts  do  not  come  up  to  my  professions  of  friendship  and 
the  ooTirteMea  of  my  language.  I  have,  therefore,  appended  all  of  the  more 
important  of  my  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  antliorities  hei'e,  so  that 
the  department  may  see  whether,  either  ia  the  manner  or  matter  of  that 
oorrespondenoe,  there  ia  anything  which  should  he  a  casus  idli  between 
two  otherwise  friendly  nations, 

"That  I  answered  somewhat  sharply  the  letter  of  the  captain  of  the 
'  Blasco  de  Garay,'  who  seized  the  oocaaion  in  replying  to  a  note,  wherein 
I  offered  him  assistance  and  coni-tesy,  to  read  me  a  leotnre  on  my  duties,  T 
admit.    I  thought,  and  still  thinh,  I  was  jnstifled  in  so  doing. 

"  A  nation  may  be  fnendly  and  its  consul  quite  the  reverse,  as  witness 
the  late  Prussian  consul,  who  is  now  a  general  in  the  i-ebel  ai-my,  for  which 
he  recrnited  a  battalion  of  his  countrymen. 

"  When,  therefore,  I  find  a  consul  aiding  the  rebels,  I  must  treat  hun  as 
a  rebel ;  and  the  exceptions  are  veiy  few  indeed  among  the  consuls  here. 
Bound  up  with  the  rebels  by  marriage  and  social  relations,  most  of  the 
consular  offices  are  only  asylums  where  rebels  are  harbored  and  rebellion 
fostered. 

"  Before  I  close  this  report,  which  pressure  of  public  duties  more  urgent 
has  delayed  till  the  departure  of  the  mail  on  the  6th  of  October,  allow  mo 
to  repeat  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  whom  onr  most  devout  thanks 
are  daily  duo  for  Hie  goodness,  the  fell  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  has  been 
kept  from  my  command  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  till  now,  when  all 
danger  is  past,  by  the  firm  administration  of  sanitary  and  quarantJue  r^n- 
latioiis.  in  spite  of  oomplaints  and  difBonlties ;  and  if  my  acts  need  it,  I 
point  to  the  results  as  an  ananswerable  vindication." 

Here,  I  believe,  we  may  take  leave  of  the  coneuk  for  a  ■while. 
As  time  wore  on,  they  came  to  understand  the  altered  conditions 
of  their  tenure  of  offico.  They  learned  that  there  really  was  in  the 
world  euch  a  power  as  the  United  States.  They  changed  their  opin- 
ion, too,  of  the  man  who  represented  that  power  in  New  Orleans ; 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  General  Butler's  administration,  his 
intercourse  with  them  was  generally  of  the  moat  friendly  and  agree- 
able character. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


RESTOEATTON. 

To  I'evive  the  businesa  of  New  Orleans  and  cause  its  ataguaiit 
life  to  flow  again  in  its  ordinary  channels,  was  among  the  &'et 
endeavors  of  General  Butler  after  reducing  the  city  to  order  and 
providing  for  its  subsistence.  It  was  necessary,  at  first,  to  compel 
i,he  opening  of  retail  stores,  by  the  threat  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  for  keeping  them  closed.  Mechanics  refused  to  work 
for  the  United  States.  Certain  repairs  upon  the  light  steamei's, 
essential  to  the  supply  of  the  troops,  could  only  be  got  done  by  the 
threat  of  Port  Jackson.  One  burly  contractor  waa  imprisoned  and 
kept  upon  bread  and  water  till  he  consented  to  undertake  a  piece 
of  work  of  urgent  necessity.  The  cabmen  and  draymen,  as  we 
Imve  seen,  required  to  be  cajoled  or  impressed.  This  state  of  feel- 
ing, however,  soon  passed  away.  It  was  half  affectation,  half 
terror — ^the  men  only  needed  such  a  show  of  compnlsion  as  would 
serve  them  aa  an  excuse  to  their  comrades.  The  ordinary  busings 
of  the  city  soon  went  on  as  it  had  before  the  capture.  The  rail- 
roads were  set  running  as  far  as  the  Union  fines  extended. 
"  Will  it  pay  to  run  it  ?"  the  general  would  ask, 
«  Yes." 

"  Then  go  ahead." 

So  the  people  trafficked,  and  rode,  and  passed  their  days  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  while  under  the  sway  of  Mayor  Monroe, 
General  Lovell,  and  Mr.  Soulfi.  Perfect  order  generally  prevailed. 
The  general  walked  and  rode  about  the  city  witli  a  single  attend- 
ant, by  day  and  by  night.  A  child  could  have  carried  a  purse  in 
its  hand  from  CaiTollton  to  Chalmette  without  risk  of  molestation. 
The  commerce  of  the  city  could  not  be  revived  before  the  open- 
ing the  port.  In  one  of  his  earliest  dispatches,  General  Butler 
advised  that  measure,  as  well  as  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past 
political  offenses.  The  planters,  however,  were  distrustful,  and 
feared  to  place  their  sugar  within  reach  of  the  Union  authorities. 
To  remove  then-  apprehensions,  the  following  general  order  was 
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•'Kew  Oelkahs,  May  4,  1682. 
"Th.6  commanding  general  of  the  department  having  heen  informed  that 
rehellions,  lying  and  desperate  men  have  represented,  and  are  now  repre- 
senting, to  the  honest  planters  and  good  people  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
that  the  United  States  government,  by  ita  forces,  have  come  here  to  confis- 
cate and  destroy  their  oi-ops  of  cotton  and  sugai-,  it  is  hereby  ordered  to  be 
made  known,  by  publication  in  all  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  that  all  car- 
goes of  cotton  and  sngar  shall  receive  the  safe  conduct  of  the  forces  of  tie 
United  States,  and  the  boats  bringing  tliem  from  beyond  the  lines  of  tlie 
TTnited  States  forces,  may  he  allowed  to  retnrn  in  safety,  after  a  reasonable 
delay,  if  their  owners  so  desire;  provided,  they  bring  no  passengers  except 
the  ownera  and  managers  of  said  boat,  and  of  the  property  so  conveyed,  and 
no  other  merchandise  esoept  provisions,  of  which  such  boats  are  requested 
to  bring  a  full  supply,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  this  city." 

In  anticipation  uf  tbe  opening  of  the  port  to  nortliern  trade,  and 
in  order  to  convince  the  holders  of  prodKce  that  New  Orleans  was 
already  a  safe  market,  the  general  determined,  at  once,  to  com- 
mence the  purchase  and  exportation  of  sugar  on  goverament  ac- 
count. What  merchants  would  cail  (i  "brilliant  operation"  was 
the  result  of  his  endeavors.  Lyi»g  at  the  levee  he  had  a  large 
fleet  of  transports,  which,  by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  he  was 
bound  to  send  home  in  ballast.  There  is  no  ballast  to  be  had  in 
Now  Orleans  at  any  time,  and  none  nearer  than  the  white  sand  of 
Ship  Island,  five  days'  sjiil  and  thirty  hours'  steam  from  tbe  city. 
There  was  sngar  enough  on  the  levee  to  ballast  all  the  vessels,  at 
an  immense  saving  to  the  govemment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit 
to  be  reahzed  in  the  sale  of  the  sugar  at  the  North.  He  detei-mined 
to  buy  enough  sugar  for  the  purpose. 

To  show  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  take  the  case  of  the 
steamer  Mississippi,  hired  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
day,  "  She  must  ha.ve,"  explained  the  general,  "  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  ballast.  To  go  to  Ship  Island  and  have  sand  brought 
alongside  in  email  boats,  will  take  at  least  ten  days ;  to  disehai-ge  the 
same  and  haul  it  away,  will  take  four  more.  Thus,  it  will  cost  the 
government  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  to  ballast  and  discharge 
the  ship  with  sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  taking  the  sand  awa,y, 
or  the  average  delays  of  getting  it,  if  it  storms  at  Ship  Island.  Now, 
if  I  can  get  some  merchant  to  ship  four  hundred  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar in  the  Mississippi  as  ballast,  which  can  foe  received  in  two  days 
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almost  at  the  wharf  where  she  lies,  and  dischargod  in  two  move, 
the  government  will  save  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  the  diSerenoe, 
even  if  it  gete  nothing  for  freight.  But,  by  employing  a  party  to 
got  the  ballast,  see  to  its  shipmect,  and  take  charge  of  the  business, 
as  a  ship's  broker,  and  agi'eeing  to  let  him  have  all  he  can  get  over 
a  given  sum — say  five  i^oUars  per  hogshead  for  bis  trouble  and  ex- 
penses of  lading^ — the  government  io  the  case  given  will  save  two 
thousand  dollars  more — four  hundred  hogsheads,  at  five  dollars — 
say,  in  all,  seventeen  thousand  dollars." 

It  was  difficult  to  start  the  affair  from  want  of  money.  The  gov- 
ernment had  no  money  then  in  New  Oi-leans,  and  the  general  had 
none.  By  the  pledge  of  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune  (llSO,- 
000),  he  borrowed  of  Jacob  Barker,  the  well-known  banker,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  with  this  sum  at  command, 
he  proceeded  to  purchase.  Merchants  were  also  permitted  to  send 
forwai-d  sugar  as  ballast,  on  paying  to  the  government  a  moderate 
freight.  The  details  of  this  transactioa  were  ably  an'anged  by  the 
general's  brother,  a  shrewd  and  experienced  man  of  business,  who 
was  allowed  a  commission  for  his  trouble,  The  affair  succeeded  to 
admiration.  The  ships  were  all  ballasted  with  sugar.  The  govern- 
ment took  the  sugar  bought  by  the  general's  own  money,  and  re- 
paid him  the  amount  expended;  the  whole  advantage  of  the  oper- 
ation accruing  to  the  United  States.  The  sole  result  to  Greneral  But- 
ler was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  great  deal 
of  calumny.  The  owners, of  some  of  the  transport*  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  freight  should  be  paid  to  them,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
General  Butler  opposed  their  claims,  and  the  dispute  was  pro- 
tracted through  several  months.  The  captMus  of  the  vessels,  I  am. 
told,  still  rest  under  the  impression  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  general  gained  an  immense  sum  by  this  export  of  sugar.  Mr. 
Chase  knows  better.  _2e,  if  no  one  else,  was  abundantly  satisfied 
with  the  transaction. 

Having  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  calumnies  so  assiduously 
circulated  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  Gleneral  Butler  In 
New  Orleans,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  add  here  the  little  that 
remains  to  be  said  on  that  edifying  subject. 

First,  let  me  adduce  another  little  operation  which  has  been  con- 
stnied  to  his  disadvantage.  I  refer  to  a  small  quantity  of  cotton 
sent  home  from  Ship  Island  by  General  Butler,  which  chanced  to 
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arrive  a  short  time  before  the  papers  that  explained  the  tnmaao- 

"This  cotton,"  wrote  General  Butler  to  the  qaartermaster^eQ- 
eral,  "  waa  captured  by  the  navy  on  board  a  small  schooner,  whlcb 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  send  to  sea,  I  needed  the  schooner  as 
a  lighter,  and  took  her  from  the  navy.  What  should  be  done  with 
the  cotton  ?  A  transport  was  going  home  empty — it  would  cost 
the  United  States  nothing  to  transport  it.  To  whom  should  1  send 
it  ?  To  my  quaitermaster  at  Boston  ?  But  I  supposed  him  on  the 
way  here.  Owing  to  the  delays  of  the  expe^tion,  I  found  all  the 
quartermaster's  men  and  artisans  on  the  island,  whose  services  were 
indiapenaahle,  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  There 
was  not  a  dollar  of  government  funds  on  the  island.  1  had  seventy- 
five  dollars  of  my  own.  The  sutler  had  money  ho  would  lend  on 
my  draft  on  my  private  banker,  I  borrowed  on  such  draft  about 
four  thousand  dollars,  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cotton  as  I 
received  it,  and  with  the  money  I  paid  the  government  debts  to  the 
laborers,  so  that  their  wives  and  children  would  not  starve.  In 
order  that  my  draft  should  be  paid,  I  sent  the  cotton  to  my  cor- 
respondent at  Boston,  with  directions  to  seU  it,  pay  the  draft  out 
of  the  proceeds,  and  hold  the  rest,  if  any,  subject  to  my  ordei- ;  so 
that,  upon  the  account  stated,  I  might  settle  with  the  government, 
What  was  done?  The  government  seized  the  cotton  mthout  a 
word  of  explanation  to  me,  kept  it  untU  it  had  depreciated  ten 
per  cent.,  and  allowed  my  draft  to  be  dishonored  ;  and  it  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  little  fund  I  left  at  home  for  the  suppgrt  of  my 
children  in  my  absence." 

Subsequent  explanations  completely  satisfied  the  government, 
and  the  money  was  refunded. 

As  these  two  transactions  were  the  only  ones  of  a  commercial 
nature  in  which  General  Butler  engaged  while  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  only  ones,  I  believe,  in  which  he 
was  ever  concerned,  the  reader  now  has  before  him  the  entire  basis 
of  the  huge  superstructure  of  calumny  raised  by  the  malign  persis- 
tence of  rebels  and  theii'  allies.  Both  of  these  transactions  were 
solely  designed  to  aid  the  work  in  hand,  to  remove  unexpected  ob- 
stacles, to  anticipate  measures  which  the  government  must  instantly 
have  ordered  had  it  been  near  the  scene  of  action. 

But,  as  Mr.  Toodlea  remarks,  and  repeats,  "he  had  a  brother." 
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It  is  trap,  he  had  a  brother.  He  has  a  brother,  alive  and  Sourisli 
ing  at  this  momGnt  in  New  York,  enjoying,  I  trust,  the  fortune 
g^ned  by  him  in  New  Orleans  during  General  Butler's  admin, 
istration. 

When  the  port  was  opened  in  June,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
such  that  no  man  in  business,  with  either  capital  or  ci-edit  at  com- 
mand, could  fail  to  make  money  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity. 
Turpentine  in  New  Orleans  was  a  drug  at  three  dollars  ;  in  New 
York,  it  wae  in  demand  at  thirty-eight.  Sugar  in  New  Orleans 
was  worth  three  cents  a  pound  5  in  New  York,  six.  Flour,  in  New 
York,  sis  dollars  a  barrel ;  New  Orleans,  twenty-four.  Dry  goods 
in  New  fork  were  selling  at  rates  not  greatly  in  advance  of  prices 
before  the  war ;  in  New  Orleans,  every  article  in  the  trade  w.ns 
scarce  and  dear.  The  rates  of  exchange  were  such  as  to  afford  an 
additional  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  transactions  between  the 
two  ports.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  most  useful  class  of  per 
sons  are  those  whom  ignorance  and  envy  stigmatize  SiS  specnlators. 
It  is  they  who  quickly  restore  the  commercial  equilibrium,  who 
raise  the  value  of  commodities  in  one  port  and  reduce  it  to  the 
other,  who  give  New  York  sugar  and  tui-pentine  which  are  nseless 
in  New  Orleans,  and  supply  New  Oi-Ieans  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing commodities  essential  to  comfort  and  health.  The  genei-al's 
brother  was  one  of  the  lucky  men  who  chanced  to  be  in  business 
at  New  Orleans  at  the  critical  moment.  An  able  man  of  business, 
with  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  with  considerable  capital  aiid 
more  credit,  he  engaged  in  this  lucrative  commerce  with  all  the 
means  and  credit  he  could  command.  His  gains  wei-e  large ;  not 
as  large  as  those  of  some  other  men;  but  large  enough  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  ambition.  He  neither  had  nor  needed  any  advantages 
which  were  not  enjoyed  by  other  merchants.  The  anomalous  state 
of  things  was  his  sufficient  opportunity.  A  merchant  of  half  his 
talent  could  not  have  felled  to  increase  his  capital  with  a  rapidity 
altogether  exceptional.  Later  in  the  year,  came  the  confiscations 
of  rebel  property,  with  freqiient  sales  at  auction  of  valuable  com- 
modities. Of  this  business,  too,  he  had  an  ample  share — just  the 
share  his  means  and  talents  entitled  him  to.  No  more  and  no  less. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative.  Any  one  can  make  a  vague 
charge  of  corruption,  but  no  man  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  false,  1 
can,  therefore,  only  say,  with  reference  to  these  intangible  acciisa 
18 
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tioDs,  that  I  have  bow  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  surrounded 
by  tlie  papers,  printed  aiid  manuBcript,  relating  to  General  Butler's 
administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  I  have  become,  by 
repeatedpenisal,  as  familiar  with  those  papers  as  a  lawyer  does  with 
the  documents  of  his  greatest  case ;  I  have  conversed  almost  daily 
with  the  gentlemen  of  stainless  name  and  lineage  who  were  in  tbo 
closest  intimacy  with  him  duiing  the  whole  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, such  as  the  heroic,  lamented  Sti'ong,  beau-ideal  of  gentle- 
roaa  and  soldier,  such  as  Major  Bell,  another  name  for  uprightness ; 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  all  who  had  a  tale  to  tell  against  Gen- 
eral Butler,  and  have  read  the  articles  adverse  to  him  that  have 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  tried,  in  all  ■ways,  to  get  hold  of  3o:ne 
one  charge  definite  enough  for  investigation ;  and  the  result  of  all 
this  conversation  and  inquiry  has  been  to  produce  in  my  mind 
the  utmost  possible  completeness  of  conviction  that  General  But- 
lei''s  administration  was  as  pure  as  it  was  able.    Everywhere  in  Ms 
dispatches  I  find  truth  and  candov — no  suppression,  no  half-ti-uths, 
nothing  designed  to   oohvey  an  impression  at  variance  with  the 
truth.     I  find  that  men  loved  him  in  proportion  to  their  own  loy- 
alty and  truth.     I  find  his  enemies,  both  there  and  here,  to  be  ene- 
mies of  their  country  and  of  human  rights.     AH  the  testimony, 
including  especially  that  of  his  foes,  points  to  one  conclusion— that 
he  was  a  wise,  humane,  and  honest  ruler  of  a  most  perverse  genera- 
Corruption  there   was  in  New  Orleans,   as    one  notorious  in- 
dividual can  testify,  who  found  himself  in  the  penitentiary  one  day, 
sentenced  to  twenty-one  yeai's  at  hard  labor  for  peculating  the 
property  of  the  government.     Power  was  abused  in  New  Orleans, 
as  power  always  is  by  whomsoever  it  is  wielded.    But  it  was  not 
abused  with  the  Inowiedge  or  consent  of  the  conunanding  genei'al, 
nor  were  the  evil-doers  shielded  by  him  from  the  just  penalty  either 
of  crime  or  of  error.     His  rule  in  Louisiana  was  greatly  just  and 
greatly  wise.     It  was  the  harsh  conSiet  of  two  antagonislic  civ- 
ilizations, both  imperfect,  one  fatally  so.    It  was  the  suddrai  8e1>- 
ting  up  of  the  rule  of  justice  in  a  community  which  had  almost  lost 
the  tradition  of  a  just  rule.    It  was  a  bringing  of  the  infiation,  the 
arrogance,  the  meanness,  and  the  falsehood  engendered  by  slavei-y, 
to  the  test  of  Yankee  common  sense  and  Yankee  common  law. 
From  such  a  conflict  there  must  needs  arise  a  great  outcry.     Some- 
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body  must  be  hnrt.  ETery  creature  that  is  hui-t,  cries  out  in  the 
language  natural  to  it.  The  natural  langnage  of  an  "  original 
eecessionist,"  damaged  in  a  conflict  with  justice  and  good  sense,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  bowie-knife  and  pistol,  is  calumny  of 
tho  man  by  whom  that  justice  and  good  sense  are  hrowght  to  bear 
upon  his  pretensions.  Falsehood  is  the  element  in  which  those 
unhappy  people  live,  move,  and  have  their  being. 

Every  honest  man  who  served  under  General  Butler  at  Kew 
Orleans,  and  was  in  a  position  to  observe  Ms  conduct,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, most  heai'tily  subscribe  to  the  language  employed  by  Colonel 
S,  H.  Stafford  (1st  La.  N.  G.),  when  i-efuting  one  of  the  vague,  in- 
coherent slanders  to  which  I  have  referred.  Colonel  Stafford  was 
deputy  provost-marshal  of  New  Orleans,  but  acted  independently 
of  his  chie^  and  communicated  directly  with  tbe  general.  "  In 
ail  my  intercourse  with  General  Butler,"  he  writes,  "  whiob,  in  my 
position,  was  to  a  great  extent  confidential,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
I  never  saw  anything  that  was  not  upright,  faithful,  and  honest ; 
and  had  he  been  corrupt,  I  believe  I  would  have  seen  the  signs  of 
it.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  under  him,  and  devoutly  wish  he 
was  still  my  commander.  I  believe  that  any  man  that  ever  served 
under  him,  who  does  not  feel  the  same,  is  influenced  in  Ms  feeling 
and  opinion  by  what  he  may  himself  have  suffered  under  the  inflic- 
tion of  some  just  condemnation." 

But  to  resume.  In  one  particular,  General  Butler's  designs  with 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  were  baffled.  He  could 
not  get  cotton  in  any  considerable  quantity,  although  it  was  a  con- 
stant object  of  his  endeavors.  The  reason,  as  given  him  by  w^ell- 
informed  Lonisianians,  was  this :  About  one-half  of  the  planters  had 
burned  their  cotton,  and  these  men  would  not  permit  their  less 
ontbusiastic  neighbors  to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  prudence,  A 
little  cotton  was  procured  from  Mobile,  by  exchanging  one  bale 
of  cotton  for  one  sack  of  salt,  and  a  little  more  was  brought  from 
Texas  by  special  arrangement.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that 
the  world's  supply  of  this  commodity  was  much  increased  by  the 
captwi-e  of  New  Orleans.  Perhaps,  two  or  three  thousand  bales 
may  have  been  procured  in  all. 

The  currency  of  New  Orleans  was  in  a  condition  deplorably 
chaotic.  Omnibus  tickets,  cai'  tickets,  shinplasters  and  Confederate 
notes,  the  last  named  depreciated  seventy  per  cent,  by  tbe  fall 
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of  tlie  city,  were  the  chief  meditun  of  exchange.  The  coin  had 
been  removed  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  a  place  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  except  that  part  of  it  which  was  deposited 
in  the  consulates.  In  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Mr.  SoalS, 
and  with  the  obvious  necessities  of  the  situation,  General  Butler 
had  permitted  the  temporary  circulation  of  Confederate  notes ;  but 
as  this  concession  wai  known  to  be  but  temporary,  it  did  not  ma- 
terially enhance  the  value  of  that  spiu'ious  currency.  The  banka 
had  been  growing  rich  upon  the  trafBc  in  Confederate  paper, 
bought  at  a  discount,  paid  out  at  par.  When  most  other  invest- 
ments were  unproductive,  bank  shares  had  yielded  large  dividends. 
Until  September,  1861,  as  many  readers  remember,  the  banka  of 
New  Orleans  had  held  aloof  from  the  practical  support  of  the  Con- 
federacy, had  lefused  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  had  trans- 
acted only  a  legitimate  business.  At  that  time,  however,  a  threat 
of  "  harsh  measures"  from  the  Richmond  government  gave  to  some 
of  the  banks  the  pretext  which  they  coveted  for  abandoning  the 
honest  course,  and  the  rest  were  compelled  to  follow  the  bad  exam- 
ple. Thenceforward,  business  in  Louisiana  was  done  in  Confede- 
rate notes,  and  the  paper  of  the  banks  was  little  seen  in  cii'cnlation. 
The  consequences  of  the  sudden  depreciation  of  those  notes  may 
bo  readily  imagined.  As  the  offer  of  the  city  to  redeem  the  not^ 
WS.S  not  fulfilled,  they  remained  almost  the  sole  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Sucb  a  state  of  things  obviously  demanded  the  prompt  interfe- 
rence of  the  commanding  generaL  The  aeries  of  bold,  original  and 
masterly  mei^ures  by  which  Gteneral  Butler,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  gave  to  New  Orleans  a  currency  as  sound  and  convenient 
as  that  of  New  York  and  Boston,  merits  the  reader's  particular 
attention. 

There  was  one  redeeming  fact  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city  to  serve  as  a  fdoi'um  to  the  general's  lever.  Most  of  the  banks 
(all  of  them  but  three)  were  solvent  and  strong.  True,  their  coin 
was  gone,  but  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  lost.  Granting  the  coin 
to  he  safe,  the  hanks  were  able  to  redeem  their  circulation,  and 
safely  afford  the  city  the  currency  it  needed.  It  required  all  the 
general's  intimate  knowledge  of  banking,  and  all  the  force  of  his 
will,  to  bring  the  banks  to  perform  this  duty ;  but  after  a  sti-uggle 
against  manifest  destiny,  they  all  submitted, 
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The  "banks,  I  may  premise,  were  anxious  respecting  tlie  safety  of 
their  coin.  After  a  confereace  with  the  general  on  the  anbject,  an 
impoi'tafflt  favor  was  asked  him  in  -writing  by  two  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  banking  interest.  "  We  understood  you  to  say,"  wrote 
these  gentlemen,  May  13th,  "that  yon  were  disposed  to  reafBrm 
the  declaration  made  in  your  first  proclamation,  that  private  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  should  be  respected.  You  added  that  if  the  treas- 
iire  withdrawn  by  the  banks  should  he  restored  W  their  vaults, 
you  would  not  only  abstain  from  interference,  but  that  you  would 
^ve  it  safe  conduct,  and  use  all  your  power  individually,  as  well  as  of 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  under  your  command,  for  its  protec- 
tion ;  that  the  question  as  to  the  proper  time  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  the  hanks  themselves,  with  the  understanding  on  your  part 
and  ours  that  the  coin  should  be  held  in  good  feith  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bill-holders  and  depositors.  On  their  part  the  banks 
promised  to  act  with  scrupuloufl  good  faith  to  can-y  ont  their  un- 
derstanding with  you ;  that  is,  to  restore  a  sound  currency  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  regular  business 
as  soon  as  the  exigenoies  of  our  trade  require  it.  "STou  are  aware 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  coin  of  the  banks  is  beyond  their  control, 
and  that  we  can  only  promise  to  use  our  best  exertions  for  ,  its  re- 
turn. Should  we  fail,  we  will  immediately  advise  you  of  the  fact. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  request  of  you  the  favor  to  give  us  the  author- 
ity to  bring  back  the  treasure  within  your  lines,  with  the  safe"  con- 
duct of  the  same  from  that  point  to  this  city." 
The  general's  reply  was  as  follows : 

'■  IlBiD-QUARTBES,  DbPAETMENT  OF  THE  GliLE, 

"  ITbw  Obleahs,  May  14,  1863. 

"  JlEssiEtTES :— I  liave  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
the  eommmiicatioiL  handed  me  through,  you  from  the  banks  of  the  city. 
"With  ft  slight  variiiHoD,  to  whieti  I  call  your  attention,  you  were  correct  in 
your  nnderstandiag  of  tlie  intewiew  had  by  me  with  the  banks.  Specie  or 
buHiou  in  coin  or  ingots,  is  entitled  to  the  sftme  protection  as  other  property 
under  the  same  uses,  and  will  he  so  protected  by  the  United  States  forces 
under  my  command. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  banks  bring  back  their  specie  which  they  liave  so  nn- 
advisedly  carried  away,  it  shall  have  safe  conduct  through  my  linos,  and  be 
ftiliy  protected  here  so  long  as  it  is  used  in  good  faith  to  make  good  tlie  ob- 
ligations of  the  banks  to  then"  creditors  by  bills  and  deposit. 
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"Sow,  BB  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  tlie  public  mind,  specie,  if 
paid  out,  would  be  at  onoe  lioarded,  I  am  content  to  lea^e  tlie  time  of  re- 
demption of  their  bills  to  tie  good  judgment  of  the  banks  tbeniselves,  gOT- 
erned  in  it  by  the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  fullest  good  faith. 
Indeed,  the  esercisa  of  that  on  botli  sides  relieves  every  diffionlty,  and  ends 
at  onoe  all  negotiations. 

"  In  order  tliat  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  it  must  be  observed 
that  I  by  no  means  mean  to  pledge  myself  tliat  the  banks,  like  other  per- 
sons, shall  not  return  to  the  tTnitod  States  antiorities  all  the  property  of 
the  Dnitad  States  which  they  may  have  received.  I  oome  to  retalce,  repos- 
sess, and  oocnpy,  all  and  singular,  the  property  of  the  United  States  of  what- 
ever name  and  nature.  Parther  than  that  I  shall  not  go,  save  upon  the 
moat  ni^ent  militaiy  necessity,  under  which  right  every  citizen  holds  all 
his  posaeasiona.  But  as  any  claim  which  the  United  States  may  have 
against  the  hanks  can  easily  be  enforced  against  the  personal  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  corporatione,  such  claims  need  not  enter  into  this  discna- 
sion  in  snoh  form.  Therefore,  as  in  good  faith  safe  conducts  may  be  need- 
ed for  agenta  of  banks  to  go  and  return  with  the  property,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever,  snoh  safe  conducts  wiU  be  granted  for  a  limited  but  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"  Personal  illness  has  cansed  the  slight  delay  which  has  attended  this 
reply.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yonr  moat  obedient  aei'vant, 

"  (Signed),  Bbnj.  P.  Butlbe,  Ma^or-Qmerai  Oora/mmMag. 

"Messieurs  "William  IT.  Meroke,  J,  M.  Lepaibb,  Oinivmittee.'" 

No  safe  eoadweta  were  required  for  the  treasure,  Memmioger, 
the  secretary  of  the  rebel  treasury,  refused  to  give  it  up.  "  The 
coin  of  the  Ijanka  of  New  Orleans,"  he  wrote,  July  6th,  "  was 
seized  by  the  government  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
puljlfo  enemy.  It  has  been  deposited  in  a  place  of  security,  under 
charge  of  the  government ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  property  in  the  banka  farther  than  to  insure  its  safe 
custody.  They  may  proceed  to  conduct  their  business  in  the  Con- 
federate States  upon  this  depodt,  just  as  though  it  were  in  their 
own  vaults." 

The  hanks  then  endeavored  to  get  both  governments  to  consent 
to  th'feir  sending  the  coin  to  Europe  during  the  war  ;  and  General 
Butler  rather  favored  the  scheme,  provided  a  European  government 
would  take  it  in  charge.  The  plan  failed,  however,  to  gain  appro- 
val ;  and  the  general  consented  to  permit  the  banks  to  do  business 
upon  the  basis  of  the  absent  coin,  "just  as  though.it  was  in  their 
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own  Yaiilts."     Unlesa  he  had  done  this,  his  whole  scheme  of  reforai- 
ing  the  currency  must  have  failed. 

General  Batlei''s  first  financial  measure  was  to  sappreas  the  Con- 
federate notes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thii'd  week  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  city,  the  following  general  order  appeared : — 

"  Sew  Obleahs,  May  16, 1833. 

"I.  It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  neither  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  nor  tlie 
hanks  thereof  exchange  their  notes,  hills,  or  obligations  for  Confederate 
notes,  hills,  or  bonds,  nor  issue  any  hill,  note,  or  obligation  payable  in  Con- 
federate notes. 

"II.  On  the  2Ttli  day  of  May  inst.,  all  circulation  oS,  or  trade  in.  Con- 
federal* notes  and  bills  wiU  cease  within,  this  department;  and  all  sales  or 
transfers  of  property  made  on  or  after  that  day,  in  consideration  of  auuh 
notes  or  hills,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  void,  and  the  property  confis- 
cated to  the  United  States,  one-fonrth  thereof  to  go  to  the  informer," 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  haafe  parties  upon  the  day  this  order 
was  promulgated.  At  once  the  question  arose,  Who  is  to  bear  the 
loss,  the  banks  or  the  pitblio?  The  banks  had  no  doubts  upon 
the  subject.  The  newspapers  of  the  next  morning  contained  a  long 
string  of  short  advertisements,  which  agreeably  diversified  the 
usual  uniformity  of  the  adveitising  eoltmins.  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens ; 

"All  pai'ti^  haying  deposits  of  Confederate  notes  with  na  are  hereby 
notified  to  withdraw  them  prior  to  the  BTth  inst.  Such  balances  as  may  not 
he  withdrawn  will  be  considered  at  the  rink  of  the  owners,  and  lield  enb- 
ject  to  their  order." 

"  JuESON  rSs  Co.,  corner  of  Oarap  and  Canal  streets." 

"  BiNKIKQ  HoTISG  OF  Sam'I,  SjOTH  &  Oo., 

"Nbw  Oblbass,  May  19,  1802. 
"All  persona  haTing  deposited  Confederate  notes  in  this  banting-house 
are  notified  to  withdraw  them  before  the  27th  inst.    Such  balances  as  may 
not  then  be  withdrawn  will  be  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  owners." 

"Sam'l  Smith  &  Co." 

"Bauk  op  Ambmoa, 
"  New  Oblbaus,  M<^  19,  1862. 
"AH  persons  having  deposits  of  Confederate  notes  in  this  bank  ai-e  noti- 
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lieil  to  withdraw  them  by  the  25th  inat.     Such  halanoes  as  may  not  then  he 
withdrawn  will  be  considered  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

"  0.  OiTAKoo,  GcuAier  pro  !em." 

"  MBieonAHTs'  Babe, 
"New  Ohleass,  May  19, 1862, 
"  This  hanl:  is  prepared  to  pay  balanceg  ia  Confederate  notes,  which  must 
he  drawn  before  the  27th  inst. 

"Wm.  S.  Mouht,  Cashier." 

"  VmoTS  Bahk  of  LoraaiiHA, 
"New  Obleans,  May  17,  1862, 
"  WoTioH. — All  persons  having  deposits  of  Oonfedei-ate  notes  in  fliis  bank 
are  notified  to  withdraw  them  prior  to  the  27th  inst.    Such  balances  as  may 
not  he  withdrawn  will  be  ooasidered  at  the  risk  of  the  owners. 

"  Geo.  a.  T?beret,  CmMer.'" 


The  banks,  therefore,  were  lesolTed  to  throw  the  entire  mass  of 
flie  Confederate  currency  upon  the  impoverished  people.  They  Lad 
introduced  that  currency,  gi'own  rich  upon  it,  receiveil  it  at  par ; 
and  now,  when  it  was  nearly  worthless,  they  designed  to  escape 
the  entire  loss  of  the  depreciation.  Every  one  outside  of  the  banks 
was  in  consternation.  The  people  knew  not  what  to  do.  If  they  with- 
drew their  deposits,  they  would  receive  sundry  pieces  of  valueless 
printed  paper.  If  they  did  not,  the  deposits  were  "  at  thdr  own 
risk" — a  phrase  of  fearful  import  at  such  a  time.  "What  rendered 
the  course  of  the  banks  the  more  exasperating  was  the  fact,  that  a 
great  and  wealthy  corporation,  professhig  an  entire  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Confederacy,  could  afford  to  hold  Confederate 
paper,  while  a  poor  trader  in  New  Orleans  would  be  ruined  by 
the  suspension  of  his  Uttle  capital. 

The  anger  of  General  Butler  was  Mndled.  ^,  the  "enemy,"' 
was  striving  night  and  day  to  aave  the  people  of  New  Orleans  from 
starvation,  and  restore  the  business  of  the  city  to  life.  2^e»/,  the 
fellow-citizens  of  those  people,  thought  only  of  saving  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  In  the  course  of  the  day  upon  which  the  bank 
advertisements  appeared,  he  penned  his  famous  General  Order 
Ho.  30,  which  was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  followiug 
morning : 
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"Xew  Orleahs,  J%  18,  1863. 
"It  ia  ropresentHd  to  the  commanding  general  that  great  distress,  priva- 
tion, eufieriug,  hunger  and  even  stai^ation  has  heen.  hrongM  apon  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans  and  Tioinage  bj  the  oonrse  taken  by  the  banta  and 
dealers  in  currency. 

"  He  has  been  urged  to  take  measm-es  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be,  for 
the  relief  of  the  citizens,  so  that  the  loss  may  fall,  ia  part,  at  least,  on  those 
whc  have  caused  and  ought  to  hear  it, 

"The  general  sees  with  regret  that  the  hanks  and  bankers  causelessly 
suspended  specie  payments  in  September  last,  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States,  Having  done  so,  they  introduced 
Confederate  notes  as  eurrenoy,  which  they  boaght  at  a  discount,  in  place 
of  their  own  bills,  reoeiving  them  on  deposit,  paying  them  out  for  their  dis- 
counts, and  collecting  their  cnstoraers'  notes  and  draita  in  tliera  as  money, 
sometiraes  even  against  their  will,  thus  giving  these  notes  credit  and  a  wide 
general  circulation,  so  that  they  were  substituted  in  the  hands  of  the  niid- 
dhi^  men,  the  poor  and  unwary,  as  currency,  in  place  of  that  provided  by 
the  consUtution  and  laws  of  the  country,  or  of  any  valuable  equivalent. 

"  The  banks  and  baakers  now  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  re-estab- 
iishtnent  of  the  authority  of  tlie  United  States  here,  to  throw  the  deprecia- 
tion and  Ic^  from,  this  worthless  stuff  of  their  creation  and  fostering  upon 
their  creditors,  depositors  and  bill-holders, 

"They  refnse  to  receive  these  bills  while  they  pay  them  over  then'  conn- 

"  They  require  their  depositors  to  take  them. 

"They  change  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  stamping  their  hills,  're- 
deemable in  Confederate  notes.' 

"  They  have  iovested  the  savings  of  labor  and  the  pittance  of  the  widow 
in  this  paper. 

"They  sent  away  or  hid  their  specie,  so  that  the  people  could  have  noth- 
ing hut  these  notes,  which  they  now  depreciate— with  which  to  buy  bread. 

"  All  other  property  has  become  nearly  valueless  from  the  calamities  of 
this  iniquitous  and  unjust  war  begun  by  rebellious  guns,  turned  on  the  flag 
of  our  prosperous  and  happy  country  floating  over  Fort  Sumter.  Saved 
from  the  general  ruin  by  the  system  of  financiering,  bank  stocks  alone  ai'e 
now  selling  at  great  premiums  in  the  market,  while  the  stockholders  hava 
received  large  dividends. 

"To  equalize,  as  far  as  may  he,  this  general  loss;  to  have  it  fall,  at  least 
in  pai-t,  where  it  onght  to  lie ;  to  enable  the  people  of  this  city  and  vioinog© 
to  have  a  currency  which  shall  at  least  be  a  semblance  to  that  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  constitution  provides  for  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  tlierefore 

"  Ordered:  1,  That  the  several  incorporated  hanks  pay  out  no  moreCou- 
19* 
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federate  notes  to  their  depositors  or  creditors,  but  that  a]l  deposits  be  p^d 
in  the  bills  of  the  bank,  TJiiited.  States  treasury  notes,  gold  or  silver. 

"  n.  That  all  private  bankers,  receiving  deposita,  paj  out  to  their  deposi- 
tor only  the  current  bills  of  city  banks,  or  United  States  treasury  notes, 
gold  or  silver. 

"HI,  That  the  savings  banks  pay  to  their  depositors  or  creditors  only 
gold,  silver,  or  United  States  treasury  notes,  current  bills  of  city  bants,  or 
their  own  hills,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-third  of  their  deposits,  and 
of  denomination  not  leas  than  one  dollar,  which  thej  are  authorized  to  issue 
and  for  the  redemption  of  which  their  assets  shall  be  held  hable. 

"  IV.  The  incorporated  banks  are  authorized  to  issue  bills  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  &V6  dollars,  hut  not  less  than  oae  dollar,  anything  in  thdr 
charters  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  and  are  authorized  to  receive  Con- 
federate notes  for  any  of  their  bills  until  the  37th  day  of  May  inst. 

"  V.  That  ail  persons  and  finns  having  issued  small  notes  or  ■  shinplas- 
t«ra,'  30  called,  are  requireA  to  redeem  them  on  presentation  at  their  places 
of  bu^ness,  between  the  hours  of  9.  a.  m.  and  S  p.  m.,  either  in  gold,  silver, 
United  States  treasury  notes,  or  current  bills  of  city  banks,  under  penalty 
of  conflsoation  of  their  property  and  sale  thereof;  for  the  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes  so  issued,  or  imprisonment  for  a  tenn  of  bard  labor. 

"  VI.  Private  bankers  may  issue  notes  of  denominations  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  specie  which  they 
show  to  a  commissioner  appointed  from  these  head-quarters,  in  their  vaults, 
aotnally  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  of  snch  notes." 

So  the  game  of  the  banks  was  "  blocked."  The  relief  afforded 
to  the  people  by  the  publication  of  this  order  was  such,  that,  as  a 
secessionist  remarked  to  one  of  the  general's  staf^  it  was  eqnivalent 
to  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Union  army. 
Union  men  in  New  Oileans  say,  that  nothing  but  the  continual 
bad  news  from  General  McClelian's  army  in  the  peninsula  pre- 
vented this  measure  from  causiog  an  open  and  general  manifesta- 
tion of  Union  feeling  among  the  respectable  traders  of  the  city. 
Bat  the  impression  could  not  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  tlie 
people,  while  such  intelligence  kept  coming,  that  the  stay  of  the 
army  would  be  but  short ;  and  every  man  feared  to  commit  him- 
self to  a  course  that  would  invite  the  vengeance  of  the  returning 
Confederates. 

All  the  banks  submitted  in  silence,  oicepfc  one— the  Bank  of 
Louisiana.  I  think  I  must  afford  space  for  the  following  curious 
correspondence  that  passed  between  that  institution  and  General 
Butler : 
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"  Wo.  148  Canal  Street,  May  21,  1863. 
"Sie:— The  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Bank  of  Louisiaua  held  a  special 
meeting  this  morning,  ia  order  to  taie  into  considerataoa  joar  Order  'So. 
30.    The  meeUng  was  Ml,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  member;  for  all 
were  impi-essed  with  the  gravity  of  the  question  about  to  be  submitted. 

■'  The  result  of  their  deliberatiou  was  tlie  adoption  of  certain  resolutions, 
■which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  you, 

"  At  the  same  time  I  was  iustmeted  to  make  a  few  observatious  in  ei- 
planalion  of  their  coarse,  and  especially  to  disclaim  and  disayow  the  justice 
of  any  imputation  affecting  their  rectitude,  integrity  or  honor.  As  a  proof 
of  tlieir  confidence  in  their  disinterestedness,  they  invite  the  most  searohii^ 
examination  of  all  their  books,  including  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  every  act  of  tiieir  administration,  even  their  private  acconttts  with 
the  hank,  by  any  competent  person  whom  you  may  select  for  that  purpose ; 
and  tiey  are  willing  to  abide  the  result,  either  as  officials  or  as  individuals. 
"  In  the  discharge  of  tiieir  difficult  and  delicate  duties,  knowing  amj  feel 
ing  that  their  mtentions  were  pure  and  upright,  they  hare  an  abiding  con- 
fldenoe  of  their  excidpation  from  the  influence  of  all  sordid  or  selfish 
motives. 

"If  required,  I  will  wait  on  you  and  afford  every  explanation  in  my 
power. 

"I  have  the  honor,  firo.,  &c., 

"W.  INewton Meeceb,  President yro  t-er/i, 
"  ilajor-Oeneral  Butleu,  IT.  S.  A.,  &6. 

"  KoTE.— Of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank — 28,000  shares — the  directors 
own  about  one-teath.    To  the  bank  they  owe  nothing." 


''Bank  of  LouisiAlfA,  May  21,  18G2. 

'■  As  this  bank  is  unable  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  and  act  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it  by  Order  Wo.  30,  issued  by  General  Bntler,  and 
as  impntatiooa  have  been  cast  upon  the  conduct  and  characters  of  its  di- 
reotora, 

"  TheT^ore,  Sesohed,  unoinim&usly,  That  General  Butler  be  invited  to 
appoint  some  competent  person,  in  whom  he  has  conBdence,  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  condition  of  this  hank  since  its  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  the  action  of  its  directors  since  the  1st  day  of  September 

"That  the  cashier  be  insti'ucted  to  give  to  General  Butier's  agent,  if  one 
be  appointed,  every  faoility  for  anoli  an  examination  of  all  its  books,  papers, 
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vaults,  desks  iind  draivcra,  and  to  afford  him  everr  iafonnation  touching 
the  adminiatration  of  this  h,ink  dnring  the  period  flh'eady  mentioned,  to- 
gethci"  with  an  inspeotion  of  the  private  aooounts  of  the  direotora. 

"That,  in  the  mean  time,  till  Genei-al  Bntler's  final  determinatioii  be  as- 
certained, the  operations  of  the  hani;  mnst  neoeasarily  he  suspended,  aa  it 
has  in  its  po'BebSion  none  of  its  own  iisue  and  only  a  very  small  amount 

"I  certify  that  the  notion  above  mentioned  waa  held  this  morning  by 
the  Bank  of  Loni'inii'j 

""W.  Sbwtok  Mekoee,  President  jiTO  fern. 


HEiD-QtrAETBEa,    DEPiliTMEHT    OF    TUB    GrCtP, 

"Kbw  Oeleass,  Ma/y  22,  18G2. 
"  W.  ifBWTOB  Mbeoeb,  Esq.,  Presklent  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana : 

"  SiB : — I  have  rei-eived  yonc  oommnnioation,  ooveni^  the  nnammoua 
acfion  of  the  directors  ot  the  Bank  ot  Louisiana,  To  their  requeat,  that  1 
would  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  affins  ot  the  hant:,  I  can  not 
accede.  With  the  miamanigemcnt  or  the  contrai-y  of  the  bank,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  escept  so  fai  *g  eitJiei  afleots  the  intei-est  of  tlie  United 
States. 

"The  aftSi.;ued  reason  for  the  coil  Joi  this  esammation,  that  '  the  integ- 
rity and  good  faith  of  tlie  directors  have  been  impugned,'  will  not  move 
me,  if  it  refer  to  General  Order  ITo,  30,  which  speaks  of  acts  and  facts,  not 
motives. 

"Your  note  says,  that  the  directors  own  hut  one-tenth  of  the  capita] 
stock  of  the  bank.  Without  consulting  the  owners  of  the  other  nine-tenths— 
nearly  three  millions  of  dollars — this  one-tenth  took  this  immense  wealth 
from  its  legal  place  of  deposit,  and  sent  it  flying  over  the  country  in  company 
with  fugitive  property  hurnei-s,  among  tlie  masses  of  a  disorganized,  retreat- 
ing, and  starving  army,  whence  it  is  more  than  likely  never  to  return. 
Again ;  the  time  it  would  take  to  make  an  investigation,  which  would  show 
the  good  management,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purity  of  motive  of  such  a  trans- 
action, can  not  be  spared  by  any  officer  of  my  command.     Me  una  diace 

"  The  directors  of  the  bank  of  Louisiana  have  all  seen  General  Order  Ho. 
30,  and  have  acted  upon  it  as  a  corporation.    So  jour  note  shows. 

"  They  will  now  advise  themselves  whether  they  will  act  in  accordance 
with  its  requirements  upon  their  corporate  and  individual  peril,  and  inform 
me,  within  sis  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this,  of  their  determination. 

"Ihavetie  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  P.    BUTLSE." 
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THB   BiHE  TO   GBSBEiL  BOTI.SB, 

"Bank  or  Lottisiaka, 
"New  Okleahs,  May  23,  1863. 
"  To  Major-Geaeral  B.  F.  Btitlbb,  Commanding  Department  of  the  Gulf  :— 

"  SiE :— I  have  received  joui"  oommuivicatioa  of  this  day  m  answer  to  my 
letter  accompanymg  tlie  proceedingB  of  the  directors  of  this  bank. 

"  The  boai-d  of  directors  were  immediately  summoned  to  a  special  meet- 
ing ;  and  as  you  lea^e  no  alternative  hut  compliance  witli  your  mandate, 
they  will  conform  to  Oi-der  No.  30. 

"  Eespectfully,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

"  "W.  Newton  MsEeBii,  President  pro  tern.'" 

The  bank,  howevev,  was  still  disposed  to  be  contumacious.  Mr. 
Durandhad  deposited  in  the  bank  Confederate  notes,  when  Con- 
federate notes  were  money  ;  he  demandeiJ  the  areioiint  of  his  di^ 
posit  in  something  that  was  money  then — the  notes  of  tiie  bank, 
for  example.  The  bank,  "  to  make  a  case,"  refused,  and  Mr.  Du- 
rand  brought  suit  in  the  provost  court,  where  Major  Bel!  decided 
in  bis  fayor,  and  ordered  the  bank  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
The  bank  appealed  from  this  deci^on  to  the  general  commanding, 
who  sustfaned  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Law  papers  are  not 
generally  considered  to  be  very  entertaining ;  but  General  Butler's 
decision  in  this  ease  will  be  found  an  exception  to  the  rale  : 

"  HEAB-llTrABTEES,  DePAETMEUT    OF   THE   GiTLP, 

"New  Oblbabs,  La.,  June,  1863. 
"  Id  the  matter  of  the  appeal  of  W.  N.  Mercer,  president,  and  Augnste 
MontrenU,  cashier,  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  defendants,  from  the  judg- 
ment of  tiie  provost  court,  npon  the  complaint  of  A.  Dnrand,  complainant. 
"This  is  an  application  by  the  defendants  representing  the  bank,  made 
to  the  general  commanding,  asking  him  to  revise  and  set  aside  the  jndg- 
meot  of  the  provost  court,  made  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Duraad. 

"  It  is  based  upon  the  legal  theory,  that  over  all  matters  within  garrison, 
camp,  and  perhaps  geographical  military  department,  wherein  martial 
law  has  been  declared,  the  power  of  the  commanding  general  ia  absolute ; 
and  that,  looking  at  him  as  the  representative  of  the  martial  power  of  the 
government  here,  all  applications  for  redress  mtist  be  made  when  anj- 
wrong  is  snpposed  to  have  been  done. 

"  This  view  being  sound,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have,  with  the  best  thonght 
posable  nnder  the  oironmatances,  re-esamined  the  case  and  the  reasons  as- 
idgned  for  the  appeal. 

"Error  is  claimed  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  provost  court  had  uu 
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jurisdiction  of  the  cause ;  and  seooiid,  that  the  judgment  was  not  in  aocord- 
yiioe  with  the  law  which  should  govern  its  decision. 

"  The  argument  assumes  that  law  to  be  General  Order  Ko.  80,  and  does 
not  dispute  the  authority  which  made  or  the  effect  of  that  order,  hut  con- 
tents itself  witli  endeavoring  to  oonstme  the  order. 

"  The  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ia  put  upon  two  grounds : 
6rst,  that  the  provost  court  has  not  jurisdiction  of  the  subject- matter ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  proper  parties  were  not  before  it,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  act 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  those  who  were  not  suminoued  in  the  case. 

"  It  is  said  that  this  question,  being  one  of  a  right  of  property,  can  not  ha 
entertained  by  a  court  which  only,  acts  to  punish  tlie  infractions  of  military 
orders  and  police  regulations. 

"  A  technical  answer  to  this  objection,  which  is  ia  the  nature  of  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction,  would  be  that  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plea  was  put 
in  till  after  tlie  hearing  upon  the  merits.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  party 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  court  and  have  a  hearing  on  his  ease,  take 
the  chances  of  a  decision  in  his  favor,  and  then,  if  adverse,  repudiate  the 
court  before  which  he  has  appeai-ed,  and  to  whose  judgment  he  has  sub- 
mitted his  cause.  This  i-ule  has  been  held  very  strictly,  both  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject-matter  and  the  parties.  But  in  a  court  where  no 
technical  ruJes  ai-e  allowed  to  work  injustice,  a  technical  answer  ia  not  suf- 
ficient. 

"  Of  what,  then,  do  the  defendants  complain  !  The  bank  says  the  oonrt 
has  made  an  order  which  takes  away  the  property  of  the  hank,  and  gives  it 
to  another,  and  that  the  court  has  no  power  so  to  act.  But  is  that  so  ?  Is 
it  not  the  commanding  general's  order  which  does  that  of  which  complaint 
is  made?  The  bank  nowhere  complains  that  the  general  has  not  the  pow- 
er to  make  such  an  order,  if  in  his  judgment  it  become  a  military  necessity, 
arid  that  some  order  on  the  subject-matter  was  so,  is  shown  by  the  faet 
that  the  first  question  put  to  hita,  upon  entering  the  city,  was — what  cur- 
rency would  be  provided  for  the  people,  to  save  them  from  starvation  and 
bread-riots !  It  has  passed  into  history  that  he  permitted  a  vicious  currency 
as  a  medium  of  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  exigency. 

"  Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bank  now  claims  that  it  is  ex- 
empted from  the  effects  of  this  oi-der,  because,  by  order  of  another  military 
commander  in  September  last  (there  was  no  civil  law  for  it),  it  was  obliged 
to  suspend  specie  payment,  against  its  will,  and  substitute  Confederate  notes 
for  ita  daily  currency,  instead  of  its  own  bills.  This  order  was  submitted 
to,  if  not  with  joy,  at  least  not  under  protest,  so  flir  as  I  am  informed. 

"  The  order,  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  land,  then,  is  that  the  hank  shall 
pay  its  depositors  in  gold,  silver  coin,  and  United  States  treasury  notes,  or 
its  own  bills.  A  citizen  complains  that  this  order  of  the  oommaading 
general  has  not  been  obeyed,  to  his  prqudioe. 
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"For  what,  then,  is  a  provost  oom-t,  in  militiu-y  phrase,  constituted? 
Oonfeasedly,  to  inqnire  into,  determina,  and  punish  the  inftaction  of  mili- 
tary orders. 

"  To  do  this,  the  court  must  act  in  rem  as  wdl  as  in  personam.  A  famil- 
iar example  would  be,  if  ths  commanding  general  orders  all  arms  to  be 
given  up,  and  some  citizen  neglects  ot  refuses  to  obey,  wonld  it  not  he 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  provost  court,  although  its  judgment  should  aot 
upon  a  right  of  property  involving  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mnsltets ! 

"  If  the  flot  brought  before  tlie  court,  therefore,  is  alleged  to  be  an  in- 
fraction of  a  military  oi-der,  it  is  determinable  in.  a  military  court.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  court  has  not  jurisdiction  because  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  were  not  summoned  iii  and  made  parties,  aud  that  their  rights  and 
interests  will  be  affected  by  the  decision.  This  is  all  true.  But  did  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  bank  ever  hear  of  a  suit  against  a  bank,  in  any 
court,  where  the  stookholdere  were  summoned  in,  unless  it  was  sought  to 
charge  them  individually,  which  is  not  the  ease  here  ?  A  corporation  acta 
through  its  authorized  agents,  and  is  bound  by  tlieu"  a«ts,  and  is  to  be 
charged  upon  notice  to  them.  This  objection  of  want  of  sufficient  power 
in  the  president  and  directors  of  tlie  Bank  of  Louisiana  to  pay  the  depodt 
of  Mr.  Durand  in  their  own  bills,  which  ia  only  chai^ng  the  form  of  in- 
debtedness from  a  depositor  to  a  bill-holder,  under  the  order  of  the  provost 
court,  without  the  consent  of  their  atocltholders,  would  provoke  a  smile  in 
a  less  serious  disousaion,  when  we  remember  that  this  same  board  of  direc- 
tors, without  asking  leave  of  their  atookholders,  against  law  and  right  put 
three  million  dollars  of  its  I  11  tfth      hdanl     tfth     tat 

whence  tiiey  will  probably  t  ag 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  th         Ijti       tthjdti        tth  t 

are  untenable. 

"  The  other  objection,  atothratfthd  tsemt 

me,  be  disposed  of  in  a  w    d     If  th       d  p    p  t  m    t  h 

obeyed.    Its  propriety  can      til  1  by  It         d     tt  d  th  t 

Durand  is  a  depositor  intlbl      fhtthhl     h        to  taL 
money — treated  as  money —      d  ted  t    hun  y—     j   f      ed    p 

the  community  as  money     H    has      tb       pdhiadp  Thbk 

should  pay  him  in  specie.     Th   d  f  11   vi  g  tb   I  tte      f  ti        d 

is  that  the  bank  may  give  hmthirwbll        tadt  y     Oftht 

decision  the  bank  has  no  o        t  plai       D        1  w  tl  d  t 

of  the  bank  as  a  depositor     Th    d  k      1  m  th  d  t 

bill-holder.     In  equity  the     h  th    g  to       mpl  t—h     m  y  Im 

because  he  does  not  get  his  g  id,  to  win  hlythlw     tb    kgl  f 

the  state  and  the  United  Stat    ,1  t  tl  d 

"  He  does  not  seek  to  reverse  the  decision.    Let  it  stand. 

"Bekj.  F.  BtTTLBB,  Major- Grnieroil  Oommanditig,'" 
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Confederate  notes  disappeared  from  ciroulation.  Bank-notea 
and  green-backs  took  their  place.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  omnibus 
tickets  and  shinplasteis  were  replaced  by  small  notes  issued  by 
Governor  Shepley  and  the  city  government.  Thus,  the  currency 
of  the  city  was  completely  reetofed. 

General  Butler  required  from  the  banks  a  monthly  report  of 
their  transactions  and  their  condition.  Two  of  them,  which  he 
ascertained  to  be  hopelessly  insolvent,  he  ordered  to  be  closed  and 
to  go  into  liquidation.  Another,  which  was  weak,  he  caused  to  be 
strengthened.  His  later  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  banks 
was  more  amicable  than  at  first.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that 
a  major-genei-al  of  volunteers  was  as  much  at  home  in  their  own 
province  as  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in  a  banking-house. 

An  anecdote  from  the  Delta  will  serve  to  show  how  the  general's 
order  secured  the  rights  of  enemies  as  wejl  as  friends: 

"Among  the  rebel  prisoners  taken  the  other  day  was  an  officer, 
whom  we  shall  call  Captain  Johnson.  He,  before  going  to  th.-wnr, 
had  deposited  three  hundred  dollars  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  city  upon  parole,  he  called  at  the  bank  to 
inquire  about  his  funds.  Aiter  much  fumbling,  it  was  admitted 
that  he  had  deposited  the  sum  named. 
"'Well,'  said  he,  'I  want  it.' 
*  *  "Thereupon  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  made  his  deposit 


"'Very  true,'  he  replied,  'but  at  that  time  Confederate  notes 
were  current  and  valuable.' 

" '  Ob,'  muttered  the  banker,  '  I  must  give  it  to  you  in  the  cur- 
rency in  which  you  deposited,' 

"'But,'  said  the  captain,  'Confederate  notes  are  worthless  now.' 

"  The  banket  was  firm,  and  the  captain  retired.  He  called  the 
next  day  and  renewed  bis  demand  for  his  money.  He  was  told,  as 
before,  that  he  must  take  Confederate  notes, 

" '  I  suppose  I  must,'  observed  the  Confederate  captain, 

"  The  banker  paused,  and  then  inquired  :  '  But  what  can  you  do 
with  Confederate  notes  ?  They  are  worthless  here,  and  it  is  against 
the  law  to  pass  them.' 

"'That's  just  what  I  have  been  telling  you,'  said  the  captain; 
"but  since  you  will  not  give  me  anything  else,  I  presume  I  had 
better  take  Confederate  notes.' 
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"'Tea,  yes,  yes,  yes,'  nervously  spluttered  the  banter;  'but 
what  can  you  do  ■with  Confederate  notes  ?' 

"'Well,'  replied  Johnson,  'I  will  t«Il  you  squarely  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  take  them  to  General  Butler  and  try  to  get  gold  for 
them.' 

"  Upon  this,  the  banker  counted  out  three  hundred  dollars  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  and  Captain  Johnson  retired." 

Sonae  stern  retributory  meaanres  remained  to  be  enforced  aganst 
tile  banks  of  New  Orleans.  The  following  general  order  was  ia- 
sned  early  in  June: 

"New  Oblbahs,  Jwm  6,  1862. 

"Ai!y  person  who  has  in  his  possession,  or  suhjeet  to  Ms  control,  any 
property  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever,  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  Of  who  has  secreted  or  ooacealed,  or  aided  in  the  concealment  of 
sach  property,  who  shall  not,  within  three  days  from  the  publication  of  this 
order,  give  full  information  of  the  same,  in  writing,  at  the  head-qaarters  of 
the  military  ooiranandiint,  ia  the  Custom-Hoaae,  to  the  assistaat  military 
commandant,  Godfrey  Weitzel,  shall  he  liable  to  imprisonment  and  to  have 
his  property  confiscated." 

This  order,  being  interpreted,  signified  (among  other  things),  that 
whatever  sums  of  money  might  be  standing  upon  the  booka  of  the 
banks  in  the  name  of  the  rebel  govemnient,were  now  the  property  of 
the  United  Statea;  which-property  the  bants  would  please  prepare 
to  suiTender.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  That  this  measure 
may  be  completely  understood,  I  will  present  here  the  response  of 
one  of  the  banks  to  the  order,  and  the  general's  characteristic  reply 
to  the  same. 


"OiTizBse'  Bass  or  Louibiana, 
"New  Orleans,  June  11,  1863. 
"Msjor-Gencral  B.  ~^.  Butler,  commanding  at  New  Orleans; 

"Gbbkhai.: — In  obedience  to  your  Geaeral  Order  No.  40,  I  b^to  infornr 
you  that  on  the  first  of  May  last,  there  was  tti  the  credit  of  the  ti^eaaurei 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  this  bank  the  sum  of  $219,090.94;  and  also  or 
special  account  the  farther  sum  of  $13,465 ;  and  this  bank  holding  a  largei 
amount  in  the  notes  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  an  eqaivalent  amount  it 
said  treasury  notes  has  been  set  aside,  and  is  sow  held  by  the  bank,  to  offse 
the  above  stated  amount,  and  which  notes  I  will  return  as  the  property  ol 
tlie  Confederate  States  under  your  order.  C  \iOijIl' 


"  Also,  one  small  tin  box,  marked  '  Oonf,  States  District  Ooni-t.' 

"  Tlie  following  named,  paities  haye  also  to  tlieii'  credit  on  deposit  tliesa 

J.  M.  Huger,  Confederate  States  Eeoeiver, $106,812.60 

G.  W.  'Ward,  "  "  "        T3,08i,90 

J.  C.  Mftnning,  "  "  "        1,120.00 

Kiyor  M.  L.  Smith,  "  "  "         10,036.53 

Major  Maoklin,         "  "  "        6,814.57 

M^or  Eeichard,       "  "  "        4T6,30 

"  As  the  deposits  by  tlie  receivers  were  made  in  this  bank  by  virtue  of 
an  order  of  the  Confederate  oonrt,  In  accordance  with  tlie  act  of  congi'ess, 
they  were  to  that  extent  compulsory  on  tliB  receivera  as  well  as  on  the 
banks.  To  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  mandnte  of  tlmt  conrt,  might 
have  brought  both  parties  into  conflict  with  the  constituted  authorities  for 
the  time  being. 

"All  tie  above-mentioned  deposits  were  made  in  the  currency  of  the 
Confederate  goveruraeut  by  its  appointed  officers. 

"Had  the  hank  resnmed  specie  payment  or  become  bankrupt  in  the  mean 
time,  those  depositors  would  have  had  no  claim  to  the  coin  or  to  a  pro  rata 
distribution  of  the  other  assets  of  the  banL  They  could  only  have  claimed 
the  currency  deposited  by  them,  and  hence  it  may  be  classed  in  reality  as 
special  deposits  of  Confederate  fiinds,  payable  in  same,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  contracts  and  understanding  at  the  time.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  bank  appeals  to  General  Butler's  senae  of  equity  and  jnalaoe  to  allow 
these  deposits  to  be  paid  to  whom  it  may  concern  in  thi  same  currency  in 
which  they  were  received. 

"  Some  time  during  the  month,  of  November  last,  an  order  of  sequestra- 
tion was  issued  to  the  marshals  of  .tie  Confederate  States  to  take  charge  of 
the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  then  Wd  by  this  Bank  in  the  usual 
coni'se  of  business. 

"  The  assets  have  never  been  removed  from  the  hank,  yet  still  are  nomi- 
nally beyond  its  control. 

"I  therefore  respectfully  request  from  the  commanding  general  an 
order  to  refund  to  the  Kentucky  bank,  the  ownei's  of  said  assets,  that 
tlie  accounts  may  be  made  out  acooi-dingly  and  a  due  return  forwarded  to 

"  The  banks  wei-e  infoi-med  of  the  seizure  of  their  assets  at'  the  time, 
and  one  of  them,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  had  a  resident  agent  here  at  that 

""With  great  respect, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"James  D.  Deneoeb,  PeBm,denV 
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"  Hbad-quaetbks,  Depaetmbht  oe  the  Gulf, 
"New  Oelea-ns,  Jmji«  13I7i,  1863. 
"The  return  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  o''  New  Orleans  to  General  Order 

No.  40,  has  been  carefully  esomineiil,  and  the  vaiious  claims  set  up  by  the 

bank  to  the  funds  in  its  hands  weighed. 

"  The  report  finds  that  there  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  States 

SS219,090.M. 

"  This  of  ooTirse  ia  due  in  presenti  from  the  bank.     The  hauk  oMma  that 

it  holds  an  equal  amount  of  Confederate  treasury  notes,  and  desires  to  set 

off  these  notes  against  the  amount  so  due  and  payable. 

''  Tliis  can  not  he  permitted.    Many  answers  might  be  suggested  to  the 

claim.    One  oi"  two  are  sufficient. 

"  Confederate  States  treasury  notes  are  not  due  till  sis  months  after  the 

eonclueiou  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the 

United  States.    When  that  time  cornea  it  will  be  in  season  to  set  off  sucl. 

claims.   Again ;  The  United  States  being  entitled  to  the  credits  due  the  Con- 
federate States  in  the  bank,  tbat  aniount  must  be  paid  in  money  or  valuable 

property. 

"  I  can  not  recognize  the  Confederate  notes  as  either  money  or  property, 

Tlie  bank  having  done  so  by  receiving  them,  issuing  their  banking  upon 

tbem,  loaning  upon  them,  thus  giving  them  credit  to  the  i^july  of  the  United 

States,  is  estopped  to  deny  their  value. 

"  The  '  tin  box'  belonging  to  an  ofloer  of  the  supposed  Confederate  States, 

being  a  special  deposit,  will  be  handed  over  [to  me)  in  bulk,  whether  its 

contents  are  more  or  less  valuable. 

"  The  bank  is  responsible  only  for  safe  custody.  The  several  deposits  of 
the  ofiioers  of  the  supposed  Confederate  States  were  received  in  the  usual 
course  of  business ;  were,  doubtless,  some  of  them,  perhaps  lai^ely,  received 
in  Confederate  notes ;  but,  for  tie  reason  above  stated,  can  only  be  paid  to 
the  United  States  in  its  owu  constitutional  currency.  These  are  in  no  sense 
of  language  '  special  deposits.' 

"  They  wei'e  held  in  general  a«coimt,  went  into  the  funds  of  the  bank, 
were  paid  out  in  the  disoonnts  of  the  bank,  and  if  called  upon  to-day  for  tie 
identical  notes  put  into  the  bank,  which  is  the  only  idea  of  a  special  deposit, 
the  bank  would  he  utterly  uuable  to  produce  them. 

"As  well  might  my  private  banker,  witli  whom  I  have  deposited  ray 
neighbor's  check  or  draft  as  money,  which  has  been  received  as  money,  and 
paid  out  as  money,  months  afterward,  when  my  neighbor  has  become  bank- 
rupt, buy  np  ofher  of  his  cheeks  and  drafts  at  discount,  and  pay  them  to 
mo  instead  of  money,  upon  the  ground  that  I  bad  made  a  spedal  dcpont. 

"  The  reepeotability  of  the  source  from  whioli  the  olaini.«f  tie  bank  pro- 
ceeds alone  saves  it  from  ridicule.  i-()',i(ai:",k.iOO^IC 
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"  Tlie  United  States  can  in  no  form  recognize  any  of  tlie  sequestrations  o', 
confiscations  of  the  anpposed  Confederate  States;  therefore,  the  account 
with  the  Bonk  of  Kentucky  wUl  he  made  up,  and  all  its  property  will  hi 
paiil  over  and  delivered,  as  if  such  atttempted  ooufiscation  had  never  been 

''  The  result  is,  therefore,  upon  the  showing  of  the  bank  hy  its  retni-n. 

that  there  m  dne  and  payable  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  therefore,  now 

to  bo  paid  to  the  United  States,  tiie  suras  following  ;— 

Confederate  States  treasui'er's  aoconnt $219,090.94 

"  "        special  acconnts 12,465.00 

Deposits  hy  officers 

J.  M.  Hiiger,  receiver 106,812,60 

Q.  SI.  Wai-d         "      73,084.90 

J.  G,  Manning      "       1,120.00 

$4n,5r8;44 

M.L.Smitli  '       16,026.63 

8.  Maoklin  "       6,814.37 

Reichai-d  "     49T.S0 

Total 1434,911.83 

"  This  is  the  legal  result  to  which,  the  mind  must  arrive  in  this  discns- 

"  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  may  apply  to  the  first  item  of 
the  aooount. 

"  Only  the  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  were  deposited  by  tiie  treasurer 
in  the  bank,  and,  hy  the  order  of  the  ruling  authority  then  here,  the  bank 
was  obliged  to  receive  them. 

"  In  equity  and  good  conscience,  the  Confederate  States  could  call  for 
nothing  more  than  they  had  compelled  the  bank  to  take. 

"The  United  States  auooeed  to  the  rights  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
should  only  take  that  which  the  Confederate  States  ought  to  take. 

"  But  the  United  States,  not  taking  or  recognizing  Confederate  Eotes,  can 
only  leave  them  with  the  hank,  to  he  held  bj  it  hereafter  in  special  deposit, 
as  so  much  worthless  paper, 

"Therefore,  I  must  direct  all  the  items  hut  the  first  to  he  paid  to  my 
order  for  the  United  States,  in  gold,  silver,  or  United  States  treasury  notes 
at  once.  The  first  item  of  $219,090.94, 1  wiU  refer  to  the  home  govern- 
ment for  adjudication;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  hank  must  hold,  as  a 
special  deposit,  the  amount  Of  Confederate  treasniy  notes  above  menlioned, 
and  a  like  amount  of  bullion  to  await  the  decision. 

"Eesjamin  JP,  BoTLEC, 

"■  Ma^or- General  Oommoinding.'" 
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A  few  days  after,  Geaeral  Butler  Jiad  the  pleasure  of  sending  to 
h:  Chaso  the  sum  of  1245, '760,  the  amount  of  Confederate  funds 
ivenapby  theHeveralbanlcs.  "  Thia,"  remarked  the  general,  "will 
lake  a  fund  upon  whioh  those  whose  property  has  been  confiscated 
iLiy  have  claim."  The  "  home  government"  took  ita  time  over  the 
;em  of  $219,090.94.  The  matter  had  not  been  decided  when 
Jenevai  Butler  left  the  Department. 

Another  act  of  justice  remained  to  he  done  by  the  banks  and 
■ther  dividend-paying  corporations  of  New  Orleans.  Witnesa  the 
ollowing  order : 

''  New  Oelbams,  Jv,ly  9,  1863. 
"  All  dividenda,  interests,  coupons,  stook-certifloates  aad  aooruing  inter- 
st,  due  any  or  payable  by  any  incorporated  orjtmt  stock  (.ompany,  to  any 
itizea  of  the  TJiiited  States ;  and  any  notes,  dues  clanni,  and  accounts  of 
.ay  snoh  citizen,  dne  ft^om  any  such  company,  oi  an  private  person  or  ooni- 
)any  within  this  department,  which  have  heretofore  been  retained  under 
my  supposed  ordei',  authority,  act  of  seqnestratuu,  gimiiheo  process,  or  ia 
^ny  way  emanating  under  the  supposed  Oonfede  ate  States  or  the  state  of 
jOUiMana,  since  the  franduient  ordinance  of  secession,  are  hereby  ordered  to 
»  paid  and  delivered  respectively  to  the  lawful  owners  thereof,  or  their 
luly  authorized  agents." 

This  order  restored  to  many  citizens  of  the  northern  states  a 
portion  of  their  annual  income  which  they  had  long  ^o  given  up 
la  lost.  Wor  waa  this  all.  The  mercantile  debts  were  extracted 
From  snch  of  the  debtors  as  had  not  squandered  all  their  property. 
The  papers  before  me  show  that  there  was  an  active  business  done, 
at  this  time,  in  compelling  the  payment  of  sums  due  to  northern 
31'editora.  The  ingenious  devices  of  the  repudiators  to  avoid  or 
poatpone  the  agony  of  disgorging,  were  numerous  and  sometimes 
successful.  The  usual  issue  of  the  struggle,  however,  was  a  abort, 
sharp  order  from  the  general:  Pay  instauter,  or  be  sold  up  !  The 
individual,  I  obseiwe,  who  repudiated  a  debt  of  $20,000  to  General 
Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  celebrity,  was  one  of  those  upon  whose 
property  General  Butler  laid  hia  retrihutive  hand, 

Direct  efforts  were  systematically  made,  daring  the  whole  period 
of  General  Butler'a  rule,  to  promote  Union  feeling.  Union  clubs 
were  encouraged.  The  "  Union  Ladies'  Association"  for  clothing 
the  children  of  volunteers,  held  frequent  meetings.     The  fourth  of 
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July  was  celebrated  with  all  possible  eclat.  There  were  numerous 
flag-raisings.  Union  meetings  were  often  held,  addressed  by  the 
orators  both  of  the  army  and  of  the  city.  The  general  caused  to 
be  cut  deep  into  the  granite  base  of  the  statue  of  General  Jactson, 
the  motto  originally  designed  to  adorn  it : 

"  This  Union — it  Must  and  Shall  nE  Pbesekved." 

Muoh  good  was  done  by  these  efforts.  Seed  was  sown  whioh 
might  have  borne  glorious  fruit  when  the  success  of  the  Union 
arms  had  given  the  Unioo  men  of  the  city  an  assurance  of  safety. 

New  Orleans,  during  the  administration  of  General  Batler,  pos- 
sessed, for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  a  court  of  justice  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  justice  to  be  done.  A  code  of  law  whioh  excludes 
from  the  witness-box  the  very  class  who  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  crime,  and  against  whom  the  greatest  number  oi' 
crimes  are  committed,  banishes  justice  from  the  land  in  whioh  it 
exists.  One  of  Major  BeU's  first  decisions  in  the  provost  court 
placed  white  men  and  black  men  upon  an  equality  before  the  law . 
A  hunker  democrat  did  this  glorious  thing  I  A  negro  was  called  to 
the  witness-stand. 

"  I  object,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  ;  "  by  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  a  negro  can  not  testify  gainst  a  white  man." 

"  Has  Louisiana  gone  out  of  the  Union  ?"  asked  Major  Beil,  with 
that  imperturbable  gravity  of  his,  that  vdls  his  keen  sense  of 
humor, 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer, 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  judge,  "she  took  her  laws  with  her. 
Let  the  Max  be  Sworn  I" 

Immortal  words  !  From  that  moment  dates  the  renovation  of 
Louisiana ! 

Again.  Henry  Dominique,  a  free  man  of  color,  was  arrested  for 
not  having  free  papers.  The  prisoner  could  only  protest  that  ho 
was  a  free  man.  The  court  decided,  that  every  man  must  be  pie 
3  to  be  free  until  the  contrary  was  shown.    Dominique  was 


Major  Bell's  com't  was  among  thelions  of  the  town.  During  a 
considerable  part  of  General  Butler's  stay,  he  administered  all  the 
justice  that  was  done  in  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  forms  of  a 
coui't.    He  decided  all  cases,  from  a  street  broil  to  questions  of 
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constitutional  law,  frojn  petty  larenoy  to  lii  h  t  eason  f  <:m  mati 
iQonial  squabbles  to  suits  for  divorce.  He  wo  dl  cIl.]  o&b  ct  bfteLii 
cases  in  thirty  minutes.  An  hour  was  a  long  ttial  He  was  pra 
tered,  at  fii-st,  with  malicious  suits,  to  avenge  injuries  committed 
before  the  capture  of  the  city — a  kind  of  case  that  sometime'*  re 
suited  in  penaJties  to  both  parties ;  oftenei  in  i  piompt  dismi  al 
of  both,  from  the  court.  Suits  of  the  most  frivolous  chiiictei  neio 
brought  before  him.  One  morning,  two  women  piesented  them 
selves,  each  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  the  othci 

"  Stand  there,"  said  he  to  one  of  them,     "  Stand  there,"  to  the 
other.    "  Now  both  speak  at  once,  and  talk  for  five  minutes." 

Two  torrents  of  vituperation  poured  from  the  two  mouths.    The 
judge  kept  his  eye  apon  his  watch,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  said ; 
"  Now,  both  of  you  go  home  and  behave  yourselves." 
The  women  departed  with  evident  satisfaction ;  they  had  relieved 
their  minds. 

Some  of  the  cases  demanded  an  intimate  knowledge  of  local  law. 
For  example :  Major  Bell  observed  a  colored  woman  hanging 
about  bis  office  for  several,  successive  days,  in  evident  distress  of 
mind.  He  asked  her,  one  day,  what  she  wanted.  She  said  that 
all  her  goods  had  been  seized  by  her  landlord  for  rent,  though  she 
had  paid  the  rent  and  had  his  receipt.  It  was  another  tenant  of 
the  same  house,  she  said,  who  was  delinquent,  and  had  moved 
away  in  the  night,  leaving  her  goods  liable  to  seizm'e.  The  landlord 
being  summoned,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  woman's  stoiy,  and 
pointed  out  the  old  statute  which  gave  landlords  the  i-ight  to  seize 
any  pi-opeity  in  his  house  for  unpaid  rent.  Major  Bell  read  this 
astonishing  statute,  and  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  landlord 
had  the  law  on  his  side.  He  remonstrated  with  him,  however,  and 
pointed  out  the  cruel  injustice  which  he  had  committed  in  seizing 
the  property  of  an  honest  woman.  The  man  was  surly,  and  said 
that  all  he  wanted  was  the  kw.  The  law  gave  him  the  goods  and 
he  meant  to  keep  them.  Major  Bell  was  posed.  He  scratched  his 
wise-looking  head.    Suddenly,  he  had  an  idea. 

"  Are  you  a  free  woman?"  he  asked  the  complainant. 
"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  belong  to  — — ■." 

"Sii',"  said  the  judge  to  the  laudlord,  "another  statute  requires 
the  written  consent  of  the  owner  before  a  tenement  can  be  let  to  n 
sUve.     Produce  it." 
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The  man  had  forgotten  this  statute.  He  could  not  procliicu  the 
document. 

"  Take  your  choice,"  said  Major  Bell ;  "  wther  give  back  the 
woman's  property  or  pay  the  fine." 

The  man  preferred  to  restore  the  goods,  and  the  poor  washer- 
woman was  saved  from  ruin. 

"Master,"  said  she,  with  the  eloquence  of  perfect  gratitude,  "if 
you  get  the  yellow  fever,  send  for  me,  and  I'U  come  and  take  care 
of  you." 

Among  the  many  ahle  men  who  surrounded  General  Butler,  no 
one  labored  more  assiduously  or  more  effectively  in  the  service  of 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  than  Major  Bell.  He  had  to  ransack  all 
books  and  ail  the  hy-ways  of  his  memory  for  kw  and  precedent  to 
guide  him  in  his  novel  situation.  French  law,  Spanish  law,  admi- 
ralty law,  the  slave  code,  state  law,  mmiicipal  law,  common  law, 
were  all  laid  under  contribution ;  and  when  tbese  failed  to  meet  the 
case,  he  drew  upon  the  ample  resources  of  his  own  common  sense. 
I  should  add,  that  duiing  his  midsummer  absence  from  the  city,  his 
seat  was  worthily  filled  by  Lieutenant- Col  on  el  Kinsman,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Kinsman  of  previous  pages.  Both  of  these  ofiicers  were  much 
indebted  to  the  local  and  legal  kno>Yledge  of  the  clork  of  the  pro- 
vost court,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Glenn,  formerly  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
H"ew  Orleans. 

A  government  needs  a  government  organ.  During  the  month 
of  May,  several  of  the  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  were  suspended 
by  orders  from  head-quarters.  They  published  the  most  extrava- 
gant rumors  of  federal  disasters,  and  closed  their  columns  against 
the  true  intelligence.  Their  comments  hovered  upon  the  verge  of 
treason,  and,  not  unfrequently,  passed  beyond  the  verge.  A  sud- 
den order  to  suspend  would  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  anoma- 
lous situation ;  they  would  promise  submission ;  and  were  generally 
allowed  to  resume  publication  in  a  day  or  two.* 

*  "  HsAO-anxBTEm,  De?astub5t  of  ihk  Gdlit, 

"  It  liaTing  bacE  made  to  appear  fluit  (be  suppreaalon  of  the  'SstafMe  dK  Sad,'  Frenct  C0W8- 
papsr,  i/lll  work  distrcM  among  the  ejnpIoy^B  of  the  oSno  who  u-e  tonltless,  and  tha  propria- 
tare  having  us&Hred  the  United  States  nuthotltios  Ui»t  nothing  shall  be  published  Ih&t  Is  offeDsiro 
or  inimical,  or  In  irny  way  reflecting  npon  the  United  States  or  iti  anthoritlea,— the  pubUoaHon, 
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One  of  these  newspapers,  the  Delta,  noted  for  the  viiiiience  of 
its  treasoQ,  was  otherwise  treated.  The  office  was  seized,  and  per- 
manently held.  Two  officers,  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  news- 
papers, Captain  John  Clark,  of  Boston,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E. 
M.  Brown,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont,  were  detailed  to  edit  the  pa- 
per in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  The  first  number  of  the 
regenerated  Delia  appeared  on  the  24th  of  May,'1862,  and  it  cou- 
tin\ied  under  the  same  direction  until  the  8th  of  February,  1863. 
It  was  conducted  with  very  great  ability  and  spirit.  Besides  the 
labor  of  the  editors,  it  had  the  advantage  of  occasional  contribu- 
tions from  Major  BeO  and  other  ofBcers ;  the  commanding  generd 
himself  frequently  giving  it  the  aid  of  his  suggestions.  Several 
ladies  of  New  Orleans  contributed.  One  of  tbem,  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
adopted  the  signature  of  "Nellie,"  wrote  many  lively  satirical 
sketches,  which  greatly  amused  the  readers  of  the  paper,  besides 
calling  forth  the  exertions  of.  other  ladies  of  similar  character.  In 
one  feature  the  Delta  differed  stritingly  fi;om  the  ordinary  newspar 
pers  of  the  South.  Your  true  southerner,  your  "original  secession- 
ist," is  a  very  senous  personage.  Vanity  of  the  intenser  sort  is  a 
serious  foible  ;  proud  ignorance  is  serious ;  cruelty  is  serious ;  one- 
idea  is  serious.  There  is  no  joke  in  your  true  southerner ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  his  newspaper  is  generally  a  grave  and  heavy  thing, 
enlivened  only  by  vituperation  and  ferocity.  The  sport-impuJse 
comes  of  an  excess  of  strength.  The  man  of  ti'ue  humor  is  so  much 
the  master  of  his  subject  that  he  can  play  with  it,  as  the  strong  man 
of  the  cii-cus  plays  with  cannon-balls.  The  regenerated  Delta  was 
one  of  the  most  humorous  of  newspapers.  Almost  every  issue  had 
its  good  joke,  and  a  great  many  of  its  jocular  paragraphs  were 
exceedingly  happy  hits. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  secession  songs  and  secession 
Bcntimentfl  taught  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  The 
schools  were  dismi^ed  for  the  summer  vacation  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usnal,  and  dui-ing  the  interval  the  school  system  was  re- 
organized on  the  model  of  that  of  Boston.  A  bureau  of  educa- 
tion and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  were  appointed — good 
Union  men,  aU.  The  old  teachers  were  dismissed,  and  a  corps, 
tnte  to  their  country,  selected  in  their  stead.  School-hooks  tainted 
with  treason  and  pro-slaveiy  were  banished,  and  were  replaced  by 
such  as  are  used  in  northern  schools — Union  song-books  not  being 
19 
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forgotten.  The  new  system  worked  well,  and  coiitiuues,  to  thia 
day,  to  diffuse  sound  knowledge  and  oorreet  seutiments  among  the 
people  of  New  Orleans. 

Such  were  some  of  the  raeasnrea  of  the  commanding  general,  de- 
eignod  to  restore  Louisiana  to  a  degree  of  its  former  prospei-ity 
and  good  feeling.  They  were  as  successful  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  permitlied.  The  levee  showed  some  signs  of  commerdai 
activity.  The  money  distributed  by  the  array  gave  life  to  the 
letail  tiade  The  jjoorer  th-ses  w  le  won  t  ick  to  a  love  for  the 
fowei  which  piotected  and  susfimed  them  The  original  seces- 
sionists \\ere,  are  and  will  evei  be  there  inl  everyTvhere,  tha 
bittei  iocs  ot  the  Unitel  btites  but,  among  those  who  had  re- 
luctantly at,ceited  seuiasion  because  they  supposed  it  inevitable, 
the  general  and  the  Union  t.-i^'^'*'^  hosts  of  friends,  who  remain 
to  th  9  di\  a  sjit  ct  inicli  li  Lcuiagement,  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

TUB  EFFECT   IN   NEW   OELBASS  OP   OTJK  LOSSES   IN  TIEGINlA. 

The  Union  army  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  men,  aod  the  disasters  in  Viigiaia,  which 
iQcreased  a  hundred-fold  the  difficulty  of  holding  New  Orleans, 
forbade  the  re-enforcement  of  that  army.  Ship  Island,  Fort  Jackson, 
Fort  St  Philip,  Baton  Rouge,  posts  upon  the  lakes  and  elsewhere, 
required  strong  garrbonSj  which  reduced  the  effective  men  in  and 
near  the  city  to  a  number  inadequate  to  a  saecessfwl  defense  of  the 
place  against  such  an  attack  as  might  be  expected.  General  Butler 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  recovery  of  the  city  was  an  object 
which  the  rebels  had  distinctly  proposed  to  themselves.  It  was  the 
real  aim  of  all  that  series  of  movements  of  which  the  attack  upon 
Baton  Rouge,  by  Breckinridge,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
general's  excellent  spy  system  brought  him  this  information,  and 
most  of  his  own  measures  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  it. 
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One  powerful  iron-clad  ram  oouH  have  cleared  the  river  ia  an 
hour  of  the  TJniou  fleet.  That  done,  the  city  might  Iiave  fallen 
before  the  well-concerted  attack  of  a  force  sncik  aa  the  rebels  were 
known  to  be  able  to  assemble.  They  could  not  have  held  the  city 
long ;  but  they  might  have  taken  it,  and  held  it  long  enough  to 
do  infinite  mischief;  or  they  might  have  necessitated  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  temper  of  the  secessionists  in  TSew  Orleans  was  the  worst 
possible.  Liai's  are  generally  credulous.  At  least,  they  are  easily 
made  to  believe  lies,  though  they  find  it  so  difficult  to  receive  the 
truth.  The  news  from  Virginia  would  have  sufficed  to  neutralize, 
for  a  time,  the  general's  best  measures,  even  if  it  had  come  with- 
out exaggerations.  But  news  from  Yirgitiia  uniformly  came  first 
through  rebel  sources  by  telegraph,  while  the  truth  arrived  only 
after  a  long  sea  voyage.  To  show  the  effect  of  tliis  inflammatory 
intelligence,  take  one  incident  as  related  by  an  officer  of  General 
Butler's  staff: 

"As  a  result  of  this  ooutinuoua  report  of  national  defeats  before 
Richmond,  St.  Charles  street,  near  the  hotel,  was  yesterday  {July 
lOlh)  the  scene  of  violence  and  threatening  tronble.  A  yoimg  woman 
dreased  in  white  and  of  handsome  personal  appearance,  about  10 
o'clock,  passed  by  the  hotel,  weanng  a  secession  badge.  She  finally 
insulted  one  of  our  soldiers,  and  was  arrested  by  a  poliooman,  who 
attempted  to  take  her  to  the  mayor's  office.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  was  instantly  a  scene  of  confusion,  as  she  had  selected 
the  time  when  she  would  find  the  most  obnoxious  secessionistB 
parading  the  vicinity.  Upon  reaching  tho  building  next  to  the 
Bank  of  Orleans,  she  theatrically  appealed  to  the  crowd  for  pro- 
tection, and  the  next  moment  the  policeman  was  knocked  down, 
and  a  shot  was  fii-ed  out  of  the  store,  and  wounded  the  soldier 
assisting  the  civil  officer.  Thereupon  a  hundred  persons,  returned 
soldiers  of  Beauregard's  army,  cried  murder,  and  one  of  the 
national  officers  at  the  same  moment  fired  at  the  assassin  who 
wounded  the  soldier.  In  the  confusion  the  murderers  escaped,  but 
the  woman,  together  with  some  of  her  most  prominent  sym- 
pathizers, were  conveyed  before  General  Shepley  at  the  City  Hall. 
Upon  being  brought  mto  the  presence  of  General  Shepley,  she 
commenced  the  utterance  of  threats  and  abtise,  and,  farther,  took 
out  of  her  bosom  innumerable  hits  of  paper,  on  which  were  written 
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u]    B^  ep  liets  iJd       el  to  the  Uu  t  J.  b  li  fc  d  d 

1)11  1  y  oue  li  ist  hem  nUi  Gene  ^1  bl  epiej  8  hanJ  Alter  soma 
te  q  est  oob  bhe  va  p  t  into  a  ca  age  and  oti  eye  It  &e  e  al 
]  u  e  s  1  eai  q  a  te  wh  e  I  e  vos  ec  ^n  ze  a  the  m  st  ess 
tj  ml:  le  an  I  m  u  ler  no  v  by  Gene  al  B  tie  o  de  e  on 
tmel  It  To  J  k  u  but  non  illy  piss  n„  as  tl  e  w  te  ot  one 
Tol  n  H  La 

The  e    vas  e  e  y    eiaon  to  bele\e  that  ths  was  a  c  nee -ted 

sc  ne  bet^  een  the  ^v  o  nin  i  d  the  c  ow  d     Gen     1 B  tie   sent  fo 

ie   lusbaol  who  on  bemg  asked  his  o  oupaton    ephed  thit  he 

jhjel  ca  1     fo    a  hvng       The  g  ne  d  1  p  sel  ot    he    ase 

li 

J  hn  H  La  e  1  e  ng  by  h  wn  oontes  on  i  ag  int  a  ]  e  ion 
i\  tl  t  Y  lb  e  neans  ol  ppo  t  an  1  one  ¥hw  „els  hi?  h  ng  by 
1 L  J     g   ca  da  committed  to  the  [i     hp       nutdtatle 

orle  a  Anna  Lu  e  h  s  vife  hivin^,  b  en  iound  m  the  i  Ho 
streets  wear  ng  a  Coufe  le  ite  flag  i  on  her  pe  on  m  o  I  r  to 
mc  te  a  r  ot  vh  ch  at  has  a  ready  res  Ited  in  a  b  each  of  the 
J  e  e  and  d  maei  to  the  hie  ot  a  «oId  er  of  the  Tin  ted  Sateh  a 
s  t  to  Shi)  Islanl  t  II  f  the  o  de  She  is  to  be  kept  s  pi  ate 
and  .ipait  fiom  the  otbei  ivjmeii  ounhned  theie. 

The  hideous  events  attending  the  funeral  of  Lieutenant  De  Kay, 
of  General  WOliams'a  staff,  showed  the  true  quality  of  the  "  original 
secessionists  ;"  showed,  at  once,  their  cowardice,  their  meanness, 
and  their  ferocity;  and  proved  the  necessity  for  those  strong 
mea,sures  by  which  the  eeceesionists  of  the  city  were  deprived 
of  theii-  power  to  co-operate  with  thiar  friends  beyond  the  Union 
lines. 

Lieutenant  De  Kay,  summoned  from  his  studies  in  Europe  by 
the  peril  of  his  country,  was  on  board  a  gun-boat  descending  the 
Mississippi,  when  it  was  fired  into  by  guerillas.  He  received  twelve 
buck-shots  in  his  body.  He  lingered  a  month  in  New  Orleans,  en- 
during his  aofferiugs  with  heroic  eheei-fulness,  content  to  die  for  his 
country.  He  expired  on  the  27th  of  Jane,  mourned  by  the  whole 
army.  General  Butler  was  at  Baton  Roflge  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  his  absence  emboldened  the  baser  rebels,  who  seised 
the  opportunity  to  insult  the  funeral  coitege  with  laughter  and  op- 
probrious outcries.  Women  again  appeared  in  the  streets  wearing 
Confederate  colors.  The  notorious  Mrs.  Philips,  formerly  a  member 
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of  Mr.  Buchanan's  boudoir  cabinet,  iDanished  from  WasLii:gton  as 
au  ally  of  traitors,  saluted  the  procession  with  ostentatious  laughter 
from  the  balcony  of  her  house.  Many  other  women  toofe  pains  to 
exhibit  their  exultation,  A  bookseller  placed  in  the  window  of 
his  store  a  skeleton  labeled  "  Chickahominy."  Another  miscreant 
exhibited,  in  a  club-roora  and  elsewhere,  a  cross  which  he  said  -wsa 
made  of  a  Yankee's  bone.  When  the  procession  aitived  at  the 
church,  the  gallei-ies  were  found  filled  with  a  rabble  of  filthy  scoun- 
drels, the  "  dregs  of  the  city,"  whose  demeanor  was  in  keeping  with 
that  of  their  iusfjgators  ont-ofnioors.  No  minister  appeared  to 
conduct  the  last  ceremonies.  Dr.  Leacock,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
a  weak,  vacillating  man,  had  promised  to  officiate,  but  had  been  in- 
duced to  break  his  promise  by  the  persuasions  of  membei-s  of  his 
church ;  and  other  arrangements  for  the  ceremony  bad  to  be  hastily 
made  amid  the  sneers  and  exaltation  of  the  crowd. 

The  scenes  of  that  afternoon  were  so  profoundly  disgusting,  SO 
exaspei-ating  to  the  long-sufiFering  troops,  that,  probably,  no  othei- 
body  of  men  ever  assembled  in  arms  would  have  had  the  self-con- 
trol to  bear  them  in  silence.*  They  did  bear  them  in  silence.  Not 
a  resentful  word,  slill  less  a  resentful  act  escaped  them.  It  proba^ 
bly  occurred  to  most  of  the  troops  that  General  Butler  was  ex- 
pected home  on  the  following  dny;  and  to  him  they  knew  they 
could  safely  commit  the  vindication  of  outraged  decency. 

The  general,  meanwhile,  had  been  enjoying  a  pleasant  excursion 
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up  the  river,  and  was  returning  well  pleased  with  what  he  had 
Been  and  heard  at  the  capital  of  the  state,  "  I  have  been  iigreeahly 
disappointed,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretory  of  war,  "in  the  feeling  at 
Baton  Rouge,  There  is  a  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
state  of  things  under  the  Union,  which  is  gratifying.  I  had  a  visit 
from  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  Baton  Ronge,  and  vicinity, 
representing  some  five  or  six  millions  of  property,  and  had  conver- 
sation with  them  upon  the  new  system  of  partisan  rangera  just  now 
inaugurated,  *.  e^  gueriila  wariai-e.  They  deprecated  it,  and  will 
do  everything  possible  to  disconntenance  it.  They  offered  to  talie 
the  oath  of  allegiance  if  required,  but  assured  me  they  thought  they 
could  do  more  good  by  abstaining  from  that  oath  for  the  present, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  communication 
with  these  partisans  if  they  took  the  oath  and  it  should  be  pub- 
licly known." 

"  I  brought  before  me  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  rebels, 
and,  after  calliuE?  their  attention  to  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
proposed  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  after  consideration 
over  night,  two  of  them.  Mi-,  Benjamin,  brother  of  the  rebel  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  Byam,  the  mayor  of  lie  city,  took  the  oath.  I 
brought  away  with  me,  and  now  have  under  arrest,  five  of  those 
wlio  had  used  thi-eats  toward  the  men  who  had  shown  themselves 
favorable  to  the  Union. 

"  Upon  fuU  reflection  and  observation,  I  find  the  condition  of 
public  senlament  to  be  this :  The  plantera  and  men  of  property  are 
now  tired  of  the  war ;  are  well  disposed  toward  the  Union  ;  only 
feai-ing  lest  their  negroes  should  not  be  let  alone ;  would  be  quit© 
happy  to  have  the  Union  restored  in  aU  things. 

"  The  operative  classes  of  white  men,  of  all  trades,  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  favor  of  the  Union, 

"  In  fact,  the  rebellion  was  at  first  inaugurated  for  the  pui-pose 
of  establishing  a  landed  aristocracy,  as  against  the  poor  and  mid- 
dling whites,  who  had  shown  some  disposition  to  assert  their 
equality  with  the  planter,  and  had  begim  to  express  themselTea 
through  organizations,  on  the  basis  of  the  Masonic  Order,  of  which 
tho  South  is  full,  and  of  which  that  ritual  is  the  pattern." 

Returning  from  th^e  encoura^ng  scenes,  he  was  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  savages  of  Hew  Orleans.  Mrs.  Philips,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors of  the  skeleton  and  the  cross,  were  brought  before  him. 
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The  maimer  in  which  he  disposed  of  their  cases  can  best  be  shown 
by  preaCDting  three  special  orders,  issned  on  the  day  after  his  re- 
turn ; 

"  Few  OiiLEisa,  June  30,  1802. 

"  Mrs.  Philips,  wife  of  Philip  Philips,  having  heen  once  imprisoned  for 
hertrfutorous  proclivities  and  acts  at  Wasliingtoii,  and  released  by  the  clem- 
ency of  the  government,  and  having  been  found  training  her  diildren  to 
!^l>it  npon  officers  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  for  whioli  act  of  ouu 
of  those  children  hotli  her  husband  and  herself  apologized  and  were  agtun 
forgiven,  is  now  found  on  the  balcony  of  her  house  during  the  passage  of 
the  funeral  procession  of  Lientenant  De  Kay,  laughing  and  laooking  at  liis 
I'emaics;  and,  upon  being  inqnired  of  by  the  commanding  general  if  this 
fact  were  so,  conxeniptuously  replies,  'I  was  in  good  spirits  that  day.' 

"  It  h,  therefore,  ordered.  That  she  be  not  r^nrded  and  treated  as  a  com- 
mon woman,  of  whom  no  officer  or  soldier  is  bonnd  to  talte  notice,  but  as 
irn  uncommon,  bad,  and  dangerous  woman,  stirring  up  strife  and  inciting  to 

"  And  that,  therefore,  she  be  confined  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, within  proper  limits  there,  till  farther  orders;  and  that  she  be 
allowed  one  female  servant  and  no  more  if  she  so  choose.  That  one  of  the 
houses  for  hospital  purposes  be  assigned  her  as  quarters ;  and  a  soldier's  ra- 
tion each  day  be  served  out  to  her,  with  the  means  of  cooking  the  same ; 
and  that  ao  verbal  or  written  eommnnication  be  allowed  with  her  except 
through  this  office;  and  that  she  he  kept  in  close  confinement  imtil  re- 
moved to  Ship  Island." 

"  Hew  OnLEAtfS,  June  80, 1863. 

"Mdel  Keller  has  been  found  eshlbiting  a  human  skeleton  in  his  book- 
store window,  in  a  public  place  in  this  city,  labeled  '  Ohickahoniiny,'  in 
large  letters,  meaning  and  intending  that  the  bones  should  he  taken  by  the 
populace  to  he  the  hones  of  a  United  States  soldier  slain  in  that  battle,  in 
order  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  onr  Mmy  into  con- 
tempt, and  for  that  purpose  had  stated  to  the  passers-by  that  the  bones 
were  those  of  a  Yankee  soldier;  whereas,  in  truth  and  fact,  they  were  the 
bones  purchased  some  weeks  before  of  the  Mesiean  consul,  to  whom  they 
were  pledged  by  a  medical  student. 

"7(is,  therefore,  ordereA,  That  for  this  desecration  of  the  dead,  he  be  con- 
fined at  Ship  Island  for  two  years  at  hard  labor,  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
communicate  with  no  person  on  the  island  except  Mrs,  Philips,  who  has 
been  sent  there  for  a  hke  offense.  Any  written  message  may  be  sent  by 
him  through  these  head-quartera. 
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"  Upon  this  order  being  read  to  liim,  the  said  Eeller  requested  flat  SO 
much  of  it  as  associated  him  with  '  that  woman '  might  be  recalled,  ■wliioh 
request  was  therefore  reduced  to  writing  by  him  as  follows : 

"  'New  Oelbabs,  J'une  30,  1862. 
" '  Mr.  Keller  desires  that  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  the 
communication  with  Mrs.  Philips  be  stricken  out,  as  be  does  not  wish  to 
have  commanication  with  the  said  Mrs.  Philips. 

" '  F,  Kellee. 
" '  WitnesSf  D.  "Watbe3.' 

"  New  Oklbahs,  June  30,  1893. 

"John  W.  Andrews  eshibited  a  oimss,  the  emblem  of  the  suffering  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  fashioned  for  a  personal  ornament,  which  he  said  was 
made  from  the  boaes  of  a  Tanisee  soldier,  and  having  shown  tliis  too,  with- 
out rebnke,  in  the  Louisiana  Olub,  which  claims  to  be  composed  of  ehivalric 
gentlemen, 

"  /*  is,  therefore,  ordered.,  That  for  this  desecration  of  the  dead,  he  be  con- 
fined at  hard  labor  for  two  years  on  the  fortifications  of  Ship  Island,  and 
that  he  be  allowed  no  verbal  or  written  oommnnioatioa  to  or  with  any  one, 
escept  throngh  these  head-quarters." 

Mrs.  Philips,  I  may  add,  was  released  after  several  weeks  deten- 
tion.! She  went  to  Mobile,  where  she  received  an  ovation  from  the 
leaders  of  society,  and  was  the  subject  of  laudatory  pars^raphs  in 
the  newspapers.  She  had  the  grace,  however,  to  deny  having  in- 
tended to  insult  the  remains  of  Lieutenant  De  Kay.  She  said  that 
she  reaUy  was  in  high  spirits  that  day,  and  that  her  ill-timed  mer- 
riment was  not  provoked  by  the  passage  of  the  funeral  procession. 

•  TLecxplsuiatlcpn  of  Keller's  ODilouB  request  ia  fliifl:  There  waa  snotlier  Mi-a.  PliUlya  in  Hew 
OrleaoB,  nutoilouB  ia  n  keeper  of  a  house  of  m-fiiios.   Tha  prisoner  haviogonl  j  lieata  of  tbia  Mrs. 

tlie  (oellngB  oC  hla  wife  If  ha  ehonU  bo  ossocklei  wlti.  sucli  a  womsn.    The  general  wns  nol 

t  "Hain-llDiBTKBS,   DlPAKTMISMT  Of  THB  GtrJ.F, 

"  Ordertd  .■—The  Oommanding  Genersi  having  learned  that  the  fai'ther  Impiisonioant  of  Mrs, 
Philips  aaj  rasiilt  in  injury  to  the  wholly  innooent,  directs  her  la  be  released,  if  she  chooses  lo 
glre  her  parole,  that  IE  notMng  she  will  giye  idd,  comftirt,  or  information  to  Ihe  enemies  of  tiia 
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A  trifling  ciroumstance,  of  a  ladicro as  nature,  may  serve  to  show 
something  of  the  disposition  of  the  people— -jnst  as  we  learn  the 
feelings  of  a  family  from  the  prattle  of  the  children.  Among  a 
batch  of  captured  letters  was  found  one  from  a  certain  Edward 
Wright,  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  to  a  lady  in  Secessia,  fuU  of 
the  most  ridieulons  lies.  He  told  his  corr^pondent  that  the  Yan- 
kee officers  were  the  moat  craven  creatures  on  earth.  One  of  them, 
ho  said,  had  insulted  a  lady  in  the  streets,  which  Wiight  per- 
ceiving, he  had  slapped  the  officer's  face  and  kicked  him,  and  then 
offered  to  meet  him  in  the  field;  hut  the  officer  gave  some  "rig- 
marole excuse"  and  declined.  For  this,  he  continued,  he  was 
taken  before  Picayune  Butler,  and  came  near  bebg  sent  to  Fort 
Jackson, 

General  Butler  caused  the  writer  of  this  epistle  to  be  brought 
before  him,  when  the  following  conversation   occurred   between 

"  What  is  your  name?" 
"  Edwai-d  Wright." 

"  Have  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  ?" 
"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  before  an  officer  of  the  XTnlted  States 
charged  with  any  offense  ?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  with  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere?" 
"Never,  sii-." 

"  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  my 
officers  or  men  ?" 
"None,  sir." 

"  Have  you  ever  observed  any  misconduct  on  their  part,  since  wo 
arrived  in  the  city  ? 
"Never,  sir." 
The  general  now  produced  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to  the 


"Did  you  write  that  letter?" 
"  It  looks  like  my  handwriting." 
"  Did  you  write  the  letter  f " 
"Tes;  I  wrote  it." 

"Is  not  the  story  of  yonr  skpping  and  kicking  the  c 
19* 
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uiirnitigated  and  malicious  lie,  designed  to  bring  the  army  of  tlie 
United  States  into  cootempt  ?" 
"  Well,  sir,  it  isn't  true,  I  admit." 

The  general  tlien  dictated  a  eentence  like  this,  which  was  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter ;  "  I,  Edward  Wright,  a«laiowledg6 
that  this  letter  is  basely  and  abominably  false,  and  that  I  wrote  it 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  army  of  the  United  States  into 
contempt." 

"  Sign  that,  air." 

"  I  won't.   I  am  a  British  subject,  and  claim  the  protection  of  the 
British  consul," 
"Sign  it,  sir." 

"  General  Butler,  yon.  may  put  every  ball  of  that  pistol  through 
my  bram,  but  I  will  never  sign  that  paper." 

"  Captain  Davis,  make  ont  an  order  to  the  provost-marshal,  to 
hang  this  man  at  daybreak  to-moiTOw.  In  the  mean  time,  let  Mm 
have  any  priest  he  chooses  to  send  for.  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
dinner." 

Before  the  general  had  reached  his  quarters,  an  orderly  came 
running  «p. 

"  General,  be  has  signed." 

''Well,  keep  him  in  the  guard-house  all  night,  and  let  him  go  in 
the  morning." 

A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  General  Butler  was  detected  early 
in  June.  The  proofs  were  sufficient  to  wan'ant  the  arrest  of  four 
abandoned  characters.  The  general,  content  with  the  discovery 
and  frustration  of  the  plot,  forbore  to  prosecute  the  men,  and 
agreed  to  pardon  the  ringleader  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
city.  The  general  did  this  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his 
aged  father,  who  had  fought  under  General  Jackson,  in  the  war  of 
18T3,  and  had  remained  true  to  his  country. 

These  incidents  may  suffice  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  seces- 
sionists of  New  Orleans,  inflamed  by  the  news  fj-om  Virginia,  in- 
creased in  number  by  the  partial  dissolution  of  Beaui'egard's  army, 
and  encouraged  to  expect  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Union  army 
from  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 

Hence  the  justification  of  those  measures,  about  to  be  related, 
wliich  reduced  the  secession  party  in  New  Orleans  to  a  state  of 
"subjugation,"  the  most  complete.     Before  entering  upon  those 
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measm-es,  it  will  he  pi-oper  to  show  tliat  not  the  rebels  only  felt  the 
weight  of  General  Butler's  iron  hand.  Offenses  committed  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Union  against  the  people  of  the  city,  were  visited 
with  punishment  as  prompt  and  rigorous  as  any  which  were  perpe- 
trated against  the  country  and  the  flag. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  searches  for  concealed  property 
of  the  Confederate  government,  under  the  general  order  of  Jnne 
6th,  that  the  tragical  events  occurred  to  which  I  allude,  and  which 
were  among  the  most  notable  of  Genei'al  Butler's  administra- 
tion. No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  a  house  for  the  purpose  of 
isearching,  without  a  written  order  from  General  Butler,  General 
Shepley,  or  Colonel  French.  For  several  days  the  searches  pro- 
ceeded quietly  enough,  without  exciting  remark.  But  about  the 
middle  of  June,  complaints  came  pouring  into  head -quarters  of  pai-- 
ties  entering  houses  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  searchiug  for  Con- 
federate arms,  who  carried  ofi"  valuable  private  property,  such  as 
money  and  jewels.  The  detection  of  these  villains  was  remarkably 
prompt. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  at  noon,  a  complaint  was  brought  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  of  a  most  audacious  and  flagrant  outrage  of  this  kind. 
A  cab  drove  up  to  a  house  in  Toulouse  street,  from  which  issued 
two  men,  who  entered  the  house  and  presented  to  the  inmates 
an  order  to  search  for  arms,  signed,  apparently,  by  General 
Butler.  Two  men  remained  in  the  cab  while  the  search  proceeded. 
The  two  who  entered  the  house,  and  rummaged  its  closets  and 
drawers,  behaved  to  the  family  with  great  politeness,  expressing 
their  regret  at  having  been  ordered  upon  so  unpleasant  a  duty,  and 
doclaijng  their  d^ire  to  perform  that  duty  with  as  little  inconven- 
ience to  the  mmates  of  the  house  as  possible.  Upon  retiring,  they 
were  so  good  as  to  leave  a  certificate  to  this  effect; 

"  J.  William  Henry,  First-Lieutenant  of  the  Eigiiteentli  Massachu- 
setts volunteers,  has  searched  the  premises  No.  93  Toulouse  street, 
and  find,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  that  all  the  people  who  live 
there  are  loyal.    Please  examine  no  more. 

"J,  Wuj.iAM  Hknex." 


After  the  departure  of  these  urbane  and  considerate  g 
the  lady  of  the  house  found  that  they  had  carried  with  them  eight- 
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ccn  himdrcd   aad  eighty  dollars,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  breastpin. 
Another  sum  of  over  eight  thousand  dollars  they  had  overlooked. 

There  was  hut  one  elue  to  the  discovery  of  these  men.   They  had 
ridden  to  the  house  in  cah  No.  50,  which  had  remained  before  the 
door  dming  the  search,  and  in  which  the  seai'chers  had  departed. 
The  driver  of  cab  No.  50,  who  was  immediately  brought  before 
the  general,  was  required  to  relate  the  history  of  his  doings  during 
the  previous  night    In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  coffee-house 
to  which  he  had  last  conveyed  his  passengers,  was  surrounded,  and 
every  man  in  it  was  brought  before  the  general.     There  were  four 
of  them.     General  Butler  never  forgets  a  face  that  he  has  once 
Been.     After  looking  at  the  men  a  moment,  he  asked  one  of  them : 
"  Where  have  I  seen  you  ?" 
"  In  Boston." 
"Where  in  Boston?" 
"In  the  Municipal  Court." 

"For  what  offense  were  you  tried  before  that  court?" 
"Burglary." 

"Did  you  join  any  regiment  ?" 
"Tes." 
"Which?" 

"The  Thirtieth  Massachusetts." 
"  Why  are  yon  not  with  your  regiment  ?" 
"I  was  discharged." 
"What  for?" 
"  Disease." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be  banged  any  how,  for  you  have  robbed 
before,  and  been  convicted." 

"Don't  do  it,  general,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 
"Well,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  then." 

The  man  confused.  He  said  that  he  was  one  of  in  ort,i.nized 
gang,  who  had  been  entering  houses  for  seveial  nights  and  plim 
dering.  The  pai-licular  offense  committed  in  Toulou&e  street  i\as 
brought  home,  on  the  spot,  to  two  others  of  the  arrested  men,  who 
confessed  thdr  gnilt.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stolen  money 
was  recovered  and  restored.  Three  more  of  the  gang  were  arrested 
by  Colonel  Stafford's  detectives  on  the  following  day.  General 
Butler  disposed  of  these  flagrant  cases  in  the  two  special  orders 
following ; 
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"  Nnw  Oklbabs,  June  18,  1963. 
"Williaiii  M,  Olary,  late  second  officer  of  the  TTnited  States  Bteain 
transport  Saxon,  and  Stanislaus  Eoy,  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  Juneinst.,  having  forged  a  pretended  authority  of  the  mcyoi'-gene- 
ral  oomraanding-,  being  armed,  in.  company  with  other  evil  disposed  persons, 
under  false  names,  and  in  a  pretended  uniform  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tinited 
States,  entered  the  house  of  a  peaceahie  citizen,  Wo.  S3  Toulouse  street, 
about  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  time,  and  there,  in  a  pretended 
search  for  arms  and  treasonable  correspondence,  by  virtue  of  such  forged 
authority,  plundered  said  house  and  stole  therefrom  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollars  in  current  banlc-notes,  one  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
one  bosom  piu. 

"  This  outrage  was  reported  to  the  commanding  general  at  twelve  o'clock 
A.  M.  on  the  12th  of  June  instant,  and  by  his  order  Clary  and  Koy  were 
detected  and  arrested  on  the  same  day,  and  brought  before  the  command- 
ing general  at  one  o'clock  of  this  day,  and  where  it  appeared  by  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  facts  above  stated  were  tme,  and  all  material 
parte  thereof  were  voluntarily  confessed  by  Clary  and  Jtoy, 

"  It  farther  appeared  tliat  Clai-y  and  Eoy  had  before  this  occasion  visited 
other  hirases  of  peaceable  citizens  in  the  night  time,  for  Uke  purposes  and 
under  like  false  pretenses. 

"  '  Brass  knuckles,'  bui^lars'  keys,  and  a  portion  of  the  stolen  property 
and  other  property  stolen  from  otier  parties,  were  found  upon  the  person 
of  Roy,  and  in  his  lodgings. 

"Wbereupon,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  defense  of  said  Clary  and  Eoy,  and 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  it  waa  ordered  by  the  commanding  gene- 
ral that  Wm.  M.  Olary  and  Stanislaus  Eoy,  for  their  offenses,  be  punished 
by  being  hanged  by  the  neck  unta  they  are  dead,  and  tliis  sentence  be 
esecuted  upon  them  and  each  of  them,  between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  twelve  m.  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  June  inst.,  at  or  near  the 
parish  prison,  in  the  city  of  Wew  Orlea.ns. 

"  The  provost-marsha!  will  cause  said  ssntenoe  to  be  esecuted,  and  for 
BO  doing  this  order  vriU  be  sufficient  warrant." 

"Sew  ORi.EA.Na,  Jwie  15,  1863. 
"Theodore  Lieb,  of  New  Orleans,  George  "William  Orage,  late  first  offi- 
cer of  the  ship  Oity  of  Wew  York,  and  I'rank  Wewton,  late  private  of  the 
Thirteenth  regiment  Connecticut  volunteers,  having,  upon  their  own  con- 
fession and  clear  proof,  after  afnll  hearing,  been  convicted  of  being  jnembers 
of  a  gang  of  thieves,  consisting  of  seven  or  more,  of  which  "William  JI. 
Clary  and  Stanislaus  Eoy,  mentioned  in  Special  Order  No.  98,  and  now 
imder  sentence  of  death,  were  principals,  bound  together  by  an  oath  or 
obligation,  engaged  by  mefl.ns  of  a  foiled  authority  and  false  nniforraa,  ii; 
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robbing  the  houses  of  divers  peaceable  citizens  of  their  moneys,  wiitelLes, 
jewelry  and  Tolnables.  under  pretense  of  sewohhig  for  arms  and  artiolea 
of  war,  must  suffer  the  proper  penalty. 

"  At  least  eight  houses,  as  appears  by  their  confession,  were  plundered 
by  three  or  more  of  the  gang,  while  others  were  watching  without,  at 
various  times,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  carried  off,  a  large  portion 
of  which  has  since  been  recovered. 

"  The  heinouanesa  of  this  offense,  heighteaed  by  the  contempt  and  dis- 
grace brought  upon  the  uniform,  authority  and  flag  of  tlie  Uuitad  States 
by  their  fraudulent  acts,  in  making  it  cover  their  nefaiions  practices,  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly,  the  subjecte  of  prompt  and  condign  punishment. 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  George  William  Crage  and  Frank  Newton 
{for  the  offenses  aforesaid)  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  and  each  of 
them  he  dead,  and  that  this  sentence  be  executed  upon  them  at  or  near  the 
parish  prison,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on  Monday,  the  IGth  day  of 
June  instant,  between  the  hours  of  six  a,  m.  and  twelve  m.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provost-marshal ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  sufficient  wai'- 

'•  Theodore  Lieh,  being  a  youth  of  eighteen  yeare  only,  in  consideration 
of  his  tender  years,  has  his  punishment  commuted  to  confinement  at  hard 
labor  on  the  fortifications  at  Sliip  Island,  or  the  nearest  military  post, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States." 

Thus,  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  lltli,  detected  on  the 
12th,  two  of  the  crnnmala  were  tried  on  the  13th,  two  more  on 
the  1 5th,  and  the  whole  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  16th,  The 
man  whose  confeRsion  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  offenders  was 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  lahor.  Two  or  three 
other  less  guilty  participants  were  sentenced  to  six  months  at  Ship 
Island  with  hall  and  chain. 

Those  who  ofosei'ved  the  mingled  nonchalance  and  severity  of 
General  Butler's  demeanor  during  thoae  four  days,  may  naturally 
have  concluded  that  it  cost  him  no  great  exertion  of  will  to  hang 
these  erunmila  In  reality,  it  caused  him  the  severest  internal  con- 
flict of  his  i^hclehfe  During  the  excitement  of  the  detection  and 
trial,  theie  wai,  indeed,  no  room  for  any  emotions  bnt  disgast  at 
the  crime  and  exultation  at  his  success  in  discovering  the  perpetra- 
tors. It  was  far  different  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  day  of  exe- 
cution, when  the  men  lay  at  his  mercy  in  prison,  when  the  wives 
of  two  of  them  came  imploring  for  mercy,  when  the  distant  families 
of  the  other  two  were  hrought  to  his  knowledge,  and  when  the 
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softer  hearted  of  his  own  mBltary  family  picadod  for  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  seutence.  Mrs.  Butler  was  at  the  North  for  the  sam- 
mer.  Alone  that  night,  the  genei'al  paced  his  room,  considering 
and  reoon sideling  the  case.  He  could  not  find  a  door  of  escape  for 
these  men.  He  had  executed  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans  for  an 
offense  against  the  flag  of  his  country;  how  could  he  pardon,  a 
crime  committed  by  Union  men  against  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  a  crime  involving  several  distinct  offenses  of  the  deepest 
dye  ?  His  duty  was  clear,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He  paced  his 
room  till  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  men  were  executed  in  the  morning ;  all  but  one  of  them 
confessing  their  guilt.  To  one  of  the  families  thus  left  destitute, 
the  general  gave  a  sewing-machine,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
earn  a  subsistence. 

The  efiect  of  this  prompt  and  rigorous  justice  was  most  salutary 
upon  the  minds  of  both  parties  in  New  Orleans;  and  its  effect 
would  have  been  as  manifest  as  ifc  was  real,  bat  for  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  terrible  tiding  from  Virginia ;  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  wisdom  of  an  archangel  would  have  failed  to  give  confi- 
dence to  the  loyal  people  of  Louisiana,  or  win  to  the  Union  cause 
any  considerable  number  of  the  party  for  secession. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  iron-handed  measures  of 
the  commanding  general,  which  were  designed  to  isolate  the  seces- 
sionists, and  render  them  innoxious. 

Crowds  were  forbidden  to  assemble,  and  public  meetings,  unless 
expressly  authorized.  The  police  were  ordered  to  disperse  all 
street-gatherings  of  a  greater  nnmber  of  persons  than  three. 

In  the  sixth  week  of  the  occupation  of  the  city,  General  Butler 
began  the  long  series  of  measures,  by  which  the  sheep  were  sepa- 
rated Irom  the  goats ;  by  which  the  attitude  of  every  inhabitant  of 
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New  Oi'leaae  toward  the  government  of  the  Uuitecl  States  was  as- 
certswned  and  recorded.  The  people  might  be  politically  divided 
thus:  Union  men;  rebels;  foreigners  fnendly  to  the  United  States ; 
foreigners  sympathizing  with  the  Confederates  ;  soldiers  from  Bean- 
regard's  array  inclined  to  submission ;  eoldiere  from  Beanregard's 
army  not  inclined  to  eubmiesion.  These  soldiers,  who  numbered 
several  thousands,  were  required  to  come  forward  and  define  their 
position,  and  either  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war ;  in  which  latter  case,  they  would  be  admitted 
to  parole  until  regularly  exchanged,  or  if  tbey  preferred  it,  remain  in 
confinement.  In  this  way,  the  name,  standing,  residence,  and  politi- 
cal sympathies  of  this  coneoui'se  of  men  were  placed  on  record, 
and  the  general  was  enabled  to  know  where  tliey  were  to  be  found, 
and  what  he  had  to  expect  from  them  in  time  of  danger. 

His  next  step  was  to  decree,  that  no  authority  of  any  kind  should 
be  exercised  in  New  Orleans  by  traitors,  and  that  no  favors  should 
be  granted'  to  traitors  by  the  United  States,  except  the  mere  pro- 
tection from  personal  violence  secored  by  the  police.  The  follow- 
ing general  order  was  designed  to  secure  these  objects : 

"  New  Oblbabs,  June  10,  1863, 
"  Gehbbal  Oedbe  JNo.  41. 

"  The  constitation  and  laws  of  the  United  States  requh'e  that  all  military, 
oiTil,  juclioial,  esecutive  and  legislative  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
tiie  several  states,  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitation  and  laws. 
Jf  a  person  dedres  U>  serve  the  United  States,  or  to  receive  special  profit 
from  a  protection  from  the  United  States,  he  should  take  upon  Muiself  the 
corresponding  obligations.  This  oath  will  not  be,  as  it  haa  never  heeu, 
forced  upon  any.  It  is  too  saored  an  obligation,  too  esalted  in  its  tenure, 
and  brings  with  it  too  manj  benefits  and  privileges,  to  be  profaned  by  un- 
willmg  lip  service.  It  enables  its  recipient  to  say,  '  I  am  an  Amerioan  citi- 
zen,' the  highest  title  known,  save  tliat  of  him  who  can  say  with  St.  Panl, 
'I  was  free  born,'  and  lLa,ve  never  renounced  tluit  fi-eedora. 

''  Judges,  justices,  sheriffs,  attorneys,  notaries,  and  all  officers  of  the  law 
whatever,  and  all  persons  who  have  ever  been,  or  who  have  ever  claimed 
to  be,  oitiaens  of  the  United  States  in  this  department,  who  therefore  exer- 
cise any  office,  hold  any  place  of  trust  or  calling  whatever  which  calls  for 
the  doing  of  any  legal  aot  whatever,  or  for  the  doing  of  any  act,  judicial  or 
administrative,  which  shall  or  may  affect  any  other  person  than  the  actor, 
must  take  and , subscribe  the  following  oath;  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (ot 
aflirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  will  support  the  constitation  thereof.'    All  acts,  doings,  deed^ 
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s,  records  or  cei-tifloates,  certified  or  attested  by,  and  transactions 
done,  performed,  or  niade  by  any  of  the  persons  above  described,  from  and 
after  tbe  15tli  day  of  June  inst.,  wbo  sball  not  have  taken  and  subscribed 
sucli  oath,  are  void  and  of  no  effect. 

"  It  having  become  necessary,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, as  a  '  public  exigency,'  to  distinguish  those  who  are  well  disposed  to- 
ward the  government  of  tbe  United  Statfls,  from  those  who  still  hold  alle- 
giance to  tbe  Confederate  States,  and  ample  time  having  been  given  to  all 
citizens  for  reflection  upon  this  subject,  and  full  protection  to  person  and 
property  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  having  been  afforded,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  May  Ist ; 

"  Be  it  fwrth&r  ordered,  That  all  persons  ever  heretofore  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  asking  or  receiving  any  favor,  protection,  privilege,  passport, 
or  to  have  money  paid  them,  property,  or  other  valuable  thing  whatever 
delivered  to  tbem,  or  any  benefit  of  the  power  of  tbe  United  States  extend- 
ed to  tbem,  except  protection  from  personal  violence,  must  talte  and  sub- 
eoribe  the  oath  above  speoifledj  before  their  request  can  be  heard,  or  any  act 
done  in  tbeir  favor  by  any  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  within  tliis  depart- 
ment. And  for  this  purpose  all  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  been  residents  therein  for  the 
space  of  five  yeai's  and  upward,  and  if  foreign  born,  shall  not  have  claimed 
and  received  a  pratection  of  their  government,  duly  signed  and  registered 
by  the  proper  officer,  more  than  sirty  days  previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  order, 

"It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  general  that 
many  persons  resident  within  this  department  have  heretofore  been  aiding 
rebellion  by  famishing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  running  the  blockade, 
giving  information,  concealing  property,  and  abetting  by  other  ways,  the 
so-called  Ooufederate  States,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  imposed 
upon  tliem  by  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  less  number  are  still  so  engaged ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  all  for- 
eigners oliuming  any  of  the  privilei^es  of  an  American  citizen,  or  protection 
or  favor  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  (escept  protection  from 
personal  violence),  shall  previons.y  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  in  the  form 
following  ; 

"  I, — ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  so  long  aa  my  govern- 
ment remains  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  I  wiE  do  no  act,  or  consent 
that  any  be  done,  or' conceal  any  that  has  been  or  is  about  to  bo  done,  that 
shall  he  done,  that  shaU  aid  or  comfort  any  of  the  enemies  or  opposors  of 
tlie  United  States  whatever. 

"  (Signed),  ~ 

'■Subject  of -." 

"  At  the  City  Hall,  at  the  provost  court,  at  the  provost-marshal' a  office. 
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tiiia  nt  tlic  several  police  stations,  booits  will  be  opened,  iiiid  a  proper  officer 
ivill  be  present  to  odminister  the  proper  oaths  to  any  person  desiring  to  tal;e 
the  same,  and  to  witness  the  subscription  of  the  same  by  the  party  talcing 
it.  Such  oiScer  will  i'ni-nish  to  eaoh  person  eo  taking  and  aubsoribtog,  a 
eerlifieate  in  form  following ; 

"  Depaetuknt  Off  THE  GuLB,  Nfew  Orleans,  - — -  1863. 

"  — — has  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  required  by  General  Order 

No.'  41,  for  a of 

"(Signed),  ^— ." 

General  orders  iseued  at  New  Orleans  usually  ptodueed  consid- 
erable Btir  among  the  pai-ties  interested ;  but  none  of  them  caused 
eo  much  excitement  and  sneh  universal  alarm  aa  this.  K  the  <H.tizeu8 
were  astounded,  the  foreigners  were  puzsled.  No  one  was  obliged 
to  take  the  on-tb ;  but  what  would  bappen  to  those  who  did  not 
take  it  ?  The  office-holders,  however,  could  entertain  no  doubts  re- 
specting their  fate,  and  all  of  tbeni  who  adbered  still  to  the  Rich- 
mond government  at  once  reaigneil  their  jjlaces.  The  residue  of 
the  city  government  was  dissolved,  and  the  military  commandant 
reigned  alone  over  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  city  officiala,  I  ob- 
serve from  divers  document^,  made  a  parting  dive  into  the  city 
treasury,  but  he  was  caaght  in  the  act,  and  compelled  to  let  go  his 

General  Shepley  issued  the  following  order  relative  to  the  gor- 
cmment  of  the  city; 

"  HKiD-QCARTBEa  MltlTiET  OoMMANDAST, 

"  New  Orleans,  Oity  Hall,  June  21,  1862. 

"  The  legislative  power  of  the  city  of  Wew  Orleans  has  heretofore  been 
vnstod  by  law,  in  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  assistant  aldermen, 
who  together  foi'med  the  common  council  of  the  city.  This  power  is  now 
suspended.  The  seats  of  the  aldermen  and  assistant  aldermen  hare  all  been 
vacated;  one  class  of  them  by  the  expiration  of  tlieir  term  of  office,  and  the 
remainder  by  their  neglect  to  take  the  oath  of  allegunct,  to  the  United 
States,  08  required  by  General  Order  No,  41  of  the  oommandmg  geneial  of 
this  department. 

"Believing  that  the  iooonvenienee  incident  to  atempmaiy  suspension 
of  legislative  power  will  be  slight  compared  with  the  evils  wluch  have  here- 
tofore been  consequent  on  esoessive  and  frequently  corrupt  legislation,  these 
vaoanoies  will  not  be  filled  itnUl  such  time  as  there  shall  be  a  sufBoient  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  loyal  to  their  oonntvy  and  their  constitu- 
tion to  entitle  them  to  resume  the  right  of  self-government. 
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"  So  iiiiicTi  of  Uie  executive  power  of  tlie  city  as  has  heretofore  been  vest- 
ed in  the  mayor,  will,  for  the  present,  be  esereised  l)j  the  military  com- 
mauaaiifc  of  New  Orleans. 

"A  'bureau  of  finance'  is  hereby  constituted,  composed  of  a  board  of 
three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  ba  the  ohainnan  of  the  board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  inilitaiy  commandant,  with  such  cisrlia  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  necessary,  and  may  be  appointed,  by  the  ohMrman  of  the 
boai'd,  subject  to  the  approTal  of  the  military  commandant.  The  duties  of 
said  bureau  shall  be  the  same  as  those  which — under  the  act  approyed 
March  30,  1S56,  and  under  other  laws  consiitating  the  charter  of  said  city 
of  Wew  Orleans,  and  under  the  ordinances  of  the  city  now  in  force— have 
been  attributed  to  the  several  oommitteea  on  finance,  Are,  police,  jndi- 
ciary,  claims,  education,  and  health,  in  the  board  of  aldei'mon  and  in  the 
board  of  assistant  aldennen  of  the  common  coimoil  of  Hew  Orleaus.  Tlie 
ofBoea  of  said  bureau  shall  be  in  tlie  City  Hall. 

"  A  '  bureau  of  streets  and  landings,'  consisting  of  three  peraous,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  chairman,  is  hereby  constituted.  The  duties  of  said  bureau 
shall  be  the  same  which,  under  the  charters,  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  havebeen  appropriated  to  tJie  several  committees  ou  streets 
and  landings,  workhouses  and  prisons,  and  house  of  I'efnge,  in  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  boai-d  of  assistant  aldermen.  The  office  of  said  bureau 
shall  be  in  the  Oity  Hall,  and  the  chairman  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  military  commandant,  the  necessary  clerks,  whose  oompensar 
■Hon  will  be  fixed  by  the  bureau,  subject  to  tiie  same  appiovil 

"The  following  named  persons  will  constitute  the  huieau  ot  flniuie  E 
H.  Durell,  chairman;  D,  S.  Deweos,  Stoddart  Howell 

"The following  named  persons  will  constitute  the  bureau  of  stieets  ind 
lantliuge;  Julian  Neville,  chairman.;  Edward  Ames  Benjamm  Campbell 
"  By  oi-der.  &.  P  Shbpley, 

^^ MiUtwry  Gimima-iiAantof  Kca  Oilenns 
"Approved  and  ordered.  B.  F.  BttTLEK, 

"  Mcyor- General  (JowmwnMng  Department  of  tlie  i^ulf." 

The  conauls,  as  uaaal,  had  eomething  to  say  to  the  general  upon 
the  new  topic.  "  If  General  Butler  rides  up  Canal  street,"  aaid  the 
Delia.,  "  the  consuls  are  sure  to  come  in  a  body,  and  '  protest'  that 
he  did  not  ride  down.  If  he  smotes  a  pipe  in  the  morning,  he  ia 
sure  to  have  a  deputation  in  the  evening,  asking  why  he  did  not 
smoke  a  cigar.  If  he  drinks  coffee,  they  mil  send  some  rude  mes- 
senger with  a  note  asking,  in  the  name  of  some  tottering  dynasty, 
why  he  did  not  drink  tea."  The  consuls  did  not  gain  much  glory 
in  this  new  contest  with  the  general. 
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"Wew  OnLEAKS,  Jmie—f  1863. 
"  To  Miq  or- Gen  oral  B.  P,  Butler,  Ooimoanding  Depnrtraent  of  tlie  Gulf: 

"Gkmbhal: — The  undersigned,  foreign  consuls,  acorodited  to  the  United 
States,  have  the  honor  to  represent  that  Genei'ftl  Order  No.  41,  under  date 
of  10th  instant,  contains  certain  olauaea  against  which  they  deem  it  their 
duty  to  protest,  not  only  in  ordei'  to  comply  with  their  obligations  as  repre- 
sentatives of  tlieir  respective  governments,  now  at  peace  and  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  hut  also  to  protect,  hy  all  possible  means, 
such  of  their  feUow-citizens  as  may  he  morally  or  materially  injured  hy  the 
execution  of  an  order  which  they  consider  as  contrary  both,  to  tliat  justice 
which  they  have  a  right  to  espect  at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

"The  'Order'  contains  two  oatha;  one,  applicable  both  to  the  native 
born  and  to  such  foreigners  as  have  not  claimed  and  received  a  protection 
from  their  government,  &c. ;  the  second  applicable,  it  would  seem,  to  such 
foreigners  as  may  have  claimed  and  received  the  above  protection;  thus, 
unnaturalized  fore^ners  are  divided  into  two  categories,  a  distinction  which 
the  undersigned  can  not  admit. 

"The  'Order'  says  tiiat  the  required  'oath  will  not  he,  as  it  has  never 
been,  forced  xip<m  any ;'  that '  it,  is  too  sacred  an  obligation,  too  exalted  in 
its  tenure,  and  firings  with  it  too  many  benefits  and  privileges,  to  be  pro- 
faned hy  unwilling  lip-service;'  that  'all  persona  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  been  resident  therein  for 
the  space  of  Ave  years  and  upward,  and,  if  foreign  born,  shall  not  have 
claimed  and  received  a  protection  of  their  government,  duly  signed  and 
registered  by  the  proper  officer,  more  than  sixty  days  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  order.' 

"Whence  it  follows  that  foreigners  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  native  bom  and  naturalized  citizens,  and  in  the  alternative  either  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  means  of  esistenoe  or  forced  implicitly  to  take  the  re- 
quired oatli,  if  they  wish  to  ask  and  do  receive  '  any  favor,  protection,  privi- 
lege, passport,  or  to  have  money  paid  them,  property  or  other  valuable 
thing  whatever  delivered  to  them,  or  any  benefit  of  tlie  powei'  of  the  United 
States  extended  to  them,  except  proteolion  from  personal  violence.' 

"  Now,  of  course,  when  a  foreigner  does  not  wish  to  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  resident,  he  is  invariably  and  everywhere  at 
liberty  to  leave  that  country.  But  here  he  does  not  even  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege; for  to  leave  he  must  procure  a  passport,  to  obtain  which  he  must 
talte  an  oath  that  he  is  unwilling  to  talte ;  and  yet  that  oath  '  is  so  saered 
and  so  exalted  in  its  tenure  that  it  must  not  bo  profaned  by  unwilling  lip- 
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"  It  is  ti-iie  tliat  the  '  Order'  excepts  those  foreigaera  who  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  profeotion  of  their  governinent  more  thaa  sixty  clajs  previous  to 
its  publication;  bnt  thia  exception  is  merelj'  nominal,  because  tlie  very 
great  ra^ority  of  foreigners  never  had  any  canse  hitherto,  in  this  couutry, 
to  ask,  and  therefore  to  receive,  '  a  protection  of  thKr  govemment.'  Be- 
sides, this  esoepUoii  implies  an  interfevence  with  the  interior  administj-ation 
of  foreign  governments— an  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  "Whether 
the  foreign  residents  have  or  have  not  complied  with  the  laws  and  edicts 
of  their  own  governments  is  a  matter  between  them  and  their  consuls,  and 
the  undersigned  deny  the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  meddle  with,  and 
still  less  to  enforce,  the  laws  of  their  reapeotive  countries,  as  far  aa  then- 
fellow-citizens  are  concerned.  "When  a  consul  extends  the  high  protection 
of  his  government  to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  are  neither  naturahaed  nor 
chai'ged  with  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  country  iu  which  tliey  reside, 
he  is  to  be  supported  by  a  fliendly  government ;  for  it  is  a  law  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  that  if  foreigners  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  couutiy  in 
which  they  reside,  they,  and  a  fortiori  their  consuls,  must,  in  exchange  of 
that  respect  for  those  laws,  receive  due  protection,  that  protection,  in  fact, 
which  the  foreigners  have  invai'iably  enjoyed  ia  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time.  ifTow,  foreigners  are  deprived  of  tliat  protection  unless  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  tliis  ia  done  without  a  wai'ning 
and  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  tlnited  States  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  foreigners  may  become  citizens  of  this  country.  The  undersigned 
must  remark  that  a  just  Jaw  can  have  no  retroactive  action,  and  can  be  en- 
forced only  from  the  day  of  its  promulgation,  while  the  order  requires  that 
acts  ahould  have  been  done,  the  necessaty  of  which  was  unforeseen,  especial- 
ly in  this  country, 

"  The  required  oath  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  rights,  duty  and  dignity 
of  foreigners,  who  are  all  'free  bom,'  but  also  to  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  even  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  order  itself. 

"1.  Because  it  virtually  forces  a  certain  class  of  foreigners,  ia  order  to 
save  their  property,  to  swear  'true  fwth  and  allegiance'  to  tie  tlnited 
States,  and  thereby  to  'renounce  and  abjure'  that  true  faith  and  allegiance 
which  they  owe  to  their  own  country  only,  while  naturalization  is  and  can 
be  but  an  act  of  free  will ;  and  beojiuse  it  is  (Usgi'aoefal  for  any  '  free  man' 
to  do,  through  moUves  of  material  interest,  those  moral  acts  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  his  couBoienoe. 

"  If  the  order  merely  required  the  English  oath  of  '  allegiance,'  it  might 
be  argued,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Blacfestone  (I.,  p.  870),  tliat 
said  oath  signifies  only  the  submission  of  foi'eignera  to  the  police  laws  of 
the  counti'y  in  which  they  reside;  but  the  oath,  as  worded  in. the  'order, 
is  a  virtual  act  of  naturalization.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  might 
take  the  oath,  although  Art.  0  of  the  I'ederal  Oouatitution  and  the  aot  of 
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Ouagi'ess  of  Juae  1, 1789,  do  not  require  as  much.    But  ao  couBideratioa 
can.  compel  a  foreigner  to  take  aneh  an  oatli, 

"  3.  Becanse,  if  according  to  the  oi'der  tie  '  higliest  title  Itnown  w  is  real- 
ly that  of  an  American  citizen,'  it  would  t«  the  veiT  leason  v,h^  it  should 
be  sougM  after  and  not  imposed  upon  the  unwilling,  whethei  openly  or 
impliedly, 

"3.  Because,  while  the  order  advocates  the  'neutiality  mipoaed  upon 
foreignera  by  their  sovereigns,'  it  virtually  tends  to  violate  that  neutrality, 
not  by  forcing  them  openly  to  take  up  ai-ms  and  biavely  shed  theu  blood 
ic  defense  even  of  a  oanae  that  is  not  their  own,  but  by  t-njcining  upon 
tliem,  if  they  wish  to  redeem  their  propeity,  to  descend  to  the  lavel  of  spies 
and  denunciators  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  'itate'* 

"  The  uaderagned  wil\  close  by  remarking  that  their  cotmtrymen,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  wai',  have  been  neutral.  As  such  they  can  not  be  con- 
sidei'ed  and  treated  as  a  conquered  population.  The  conquered  may  bo 
submitted  to  exceptional  laws ;  but  neutral  foreigners  have  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  they  have  always  been  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  your  moat  obedient  servants, 

"Joan  Oaij.ejoii,  Consul  de  EspaBa. 

"  Oh.  Mejan,  French  Consul. 

"  Jos.  Dethoodt,  Consul  of  Belgium, 

"M.  W.  Bbnaohi,  Greek  Consul. 

"  Joseph  Likata,  Consul  of  Italy. 

"B.  TBBTA&Hr,  Vice-Consul. 

"An.  PiAoET,  Swiss  Consul," 

A  little  bird  whispered  in  the  ear  of  General  Butler  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  was  Mr.  George  Coppell,  whose  papers  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  whose  signature,  therefore,  did  not  appear. 


"  IIbad-qcaetebs,  Dbpaktmest  Of  THE  Gulf, 
"Kbw  Oelbans,  La.,  J-um  16, 1862. 
'our  protest  against  Generitl  Order  So.  41  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

"  It  appears  more  lite  a  labored  argument,  in  which  the  imagination  has 
been  drawn  on  for  the  feots  to  support  it.  Were  it  not  that  some  of  the 
idiomatic  espressions  of  the  document  show  that  it  was  composed  by  soma 
one  born  in  the  English  tongue,  I  should  have  supposed  that  many  of  the 
misconceptions  of  the  purport  of  the  order,  which  appear  in  the  proteat, 
arose  from  an  inaperfect  acquaintance  with  the  peculiaiities  of  our  language. 
"  Ab  it  is,  I  am  obliged  to  believe  that  the  JMthlessness  of  the  Euglish- 
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man  who  transmitted  the  ordoi"  to  you  and  wrote  the  protest,  will  acoouut 
for  the  misapprehensions  under  which  yon  labor  in  regard  to  its  terms. 
"  The  order  prescribes — 

"1.  A  form  of  oath  to  he  taken  by  those  who  olnim  to  he  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  only  who  desire  to  hold  office,  ciTJl  or  military, 
under  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  who  desire  some  act  to  be  done  in 
their  favor  hy  the  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  department,  other 
than  protection  from  personal  violence,  which  is  afforded  to  all. 
"  "With  that  oath,  of  course,  the  alien  has  nothing  to  do. 
"  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  foreign  born  persons  here  who,  hy  their 
acta,  have  lost  their  nationalities. 

"Familiar  examples  of  that  class  are  those  subjects  of  France  who,  in 
contravention  of  the  'Code  Cimle,^  have,  witliout  authorization  hy  the 
emperor,  joined  themselves  to  a  military  organization  of  a  foreign,  state 
{i'afflliermt  A  une  em-poratimi  mUitmre  Uraiigiye),  or  received  milita- 
ry commi^ions  (foTictioiis  publiques,  eonfiries  pa/r  v.n  gauvemement  etran- 
ger)  from  the  governor  thereof,  or  who  have  left  France  without  infcentioa, 
of  returning  (sans  esprit  de  retow),  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  consul, 
have  taken  the  office  of  opener  and  esaminer  of  letters  in  the  post-of6.ce  of 
the  Confederate  States,  or  the  Prnssian  consul,  who  is  still  leading  a  re- 
cruited body  of  his  oonntrymeu  in  the  rebel  army, 

"  As  many  of  such  aliens  had  been  naturalized,  and  many  of  the  had 
men  among  them  hsid  concealed  the  fact  of  tlieir  naturaliaation,  it  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  these  had  men,  to  prescribe  some 
rule  hy  which  those  foreign  born  who  might  not  he  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  several  governments,  or  had  heretofore  become  naturalized 
cltiaens  of  the  United  States,  might  be  distinguished  from  those  foreigners 
who  wei'e  still  to  be  treated  as  neutrals. 

"  This  rule  must  be  a  comprehensive  one  and  one  easily  to  be  understood, 
because  it  was  for  the  guidtince  of  subordinate  ofQcers,  who  should  be  call- 
ed upon  to  administer  the  proper  oath. 

"  Therefore,  it  waa  provided  that  all  who  had  resided  here  five  years— a 
length  of  time  which  would  seem  to  be  suf&oient  evidence  that  they  had 
not  the  intention  of  returning  {esprit  de  retaur),  and  who  should  not  have, 
in  that  time,  claimed  certificate  of  nationality,  called  eomnioiily  a  'pro- 
tection' of  their  government,  should,  for  this  purpose,  be  deemed  pnma 
facie,  of  oom:se,  American  citizens,  and  should,  if  they  desired  any  flivoi 
or  protection  of  the  government,  save  from  violence,  take  the  oath  cf  alle- 
giance. But  it  is  complained  that  the  order  farther  provides  that  they  must 
have  received  that  'protection'  sixty  days  previous  to  the  date  of  the  order 
so  as  to  have  the  'protection'  avwl  them. 

"  The  reason  of  this  limitation  waa  that,  as  some  of  the  consuls  had  gone 
to  the  rebel  army,  and  some  of  the  consuls  had  been  aiding  the  rebellion 
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here,  and  as  '  protections'  had  beea  giYsn  by  soma  of  the  consuls  to  those  wlio 
were  not  entitled  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enahliug  the  holde.i-s  to  evade 
the  blockade,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  liraitatiooa  to  seonre  good  faith. 
"  Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  will  rememher  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are 
made  to  restrain  had  men,  and  not  the  good. 

"  For  instance,  if  I  allowed  the  '  proteotiona'  given  now  to  avail  for  this 
purpose,  that  Prussian  consul  might  give  them  to  the  whole  of  his  railitiu 
company  thatlive  to  get  bank;  andthey  might  oome,  claiming  to  be  neutrals, 
as  didthatBritishGaai'd  wlio  sent  their  arms  and  eciuipments  to  Beauregard, 
"  The  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  were  in  ahejanoe  for  want 
of  United  States  courts  here.  Their  provisions  permitted  oil  foreigners 
wlio  had  vedded  h,ere  five  years  and  not  claimed  protection  of  theii-  govem- 
nient,  who  felt  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  to  become  entitled 
to  the  high  privileges  of  an  American,  citizen,  which  so  many  foreign- 
ore  value  so  greatly  that  they  leave  their  own  prosperous,  peaceful,  and 
happy  countries  to  come  and  live  here,  even  although  allowed  to  enjoy 
those  privileges  id  a  limited  degree  only.  So  greatly  do  they  compliment 
us  upon  our  laws  that  they  prefer  to,  and  insist  upon,  stopping  here,  oven 
at  the  risk  of  boing  exposed  to  the  chances  of  our  intestine  war,  which 
chanoea  they  seem  willing  to  take,  in  preference  to  living  in  peace  at  home, 
under  laws  enacted  by  their  own  sovereigns.  But  it  is  said  that,  unless  for- 
eigners take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  wiU  not  be  allowed  a  'passport.' 

■'  This  is  an  entire  mistake,  and  probably  comes  from  confounding  a  'pass' 
through  my  lines,  which  I  grant  or  withhold  for  military  reasons,  with  a 
'  passporti'  which  must  be  given  a  foi-eigner  by  his  own  govemraent. 

"  The  order  refuse  all '  pasaporte'  to  American  citizens  who  do  not  take 
tlie  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  it  nowhere  meddles  with  the  '  passports'  of  for- 
eigners, with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

"  There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  this  order. 

"  If  a  foreigner  desires  the  privileges  which  the  military  government  of 
this  depailment  accords  to  American  citizens,  let  him  tal;e  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance; hut  that  does  not  naturalize  him.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so, 
but  chooses  to  be  an  honest  neutral,  then  let  him  not  talce  the  oatli  of  alle- 
giance, but  the  other  oath  set  forth  in  the  order. 

"If  he  chooses  to  do  neither,  hut  simply  to  remain  here  with  protection 
from  persona]  violence,  a  privilege  he  has  not  enjoyed  in  this  city  for  many 
years  until  now,  let  him  be  qniet,  live  on,  keep  away  from  his  consul,  and 
be  happy.  For  honest  alien  nentrala  another  oath  was  provided,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  contains  nothing  but  what  an  honest  and  honorable  neutral 
will  do  and  miuntain,  and,  of  course,  only  that  which  he  will  promise  to  do. 
"  But  it  is  said  that  this  oath  compels  every  'foreigner  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  spies  and  denunciators  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.' 

"  There  is  no  possible  just  construction  of  language  which  will  give  any 
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snoli  interpretation  to  tlie  order.  Tliis  mistake  arises  from  a  miaeonception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  ooneeal,'  bo  false,  so  gros?,  so  nnjuat  and  iEit- 
evate,  that  in  tlie  Englishman  who  penned  tie  protest  sent  to  me  it  must 
hare  heen  intentional,  but  an  error  into  wliioli  those  not  born  and  reaied 
in  the  idioms  of  our  language  might  easily  have  fallen, 

"  The  oath  requires  him  who  takes  it  not  to  '  conceal'  any  wrong  that 
has  been,  or  is  about  to  be  done,  ia  aid  or  comfort  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

"  It  has  heen  read  and  translated  to  you  as  if  it  required  you  to  reveal  all 
such  aeta.  '  Ooneeal'  ia  a  verh  actiye  in  our  language ;  '  concealment'  is  an 
act  done,  not  a  thing  suffered  by,  the  '  concealers.' 

"Let  rae  illustrate  this  difference  of  meaning: 

"  If  I  am  passing  about  and  see  a  thief  pioking  the  pooket  of  my  neigh- 
bor, and  I  say  nothing  about  it  unless  called  upon  by  a  proper  tribunal, 
that  is  not '  concealment'  of  the  theft;  but  if  I  Uirow  mj  eloak  over  the 
thief  to  screen  Mm  from  the  poliee-otfioer  while  he  does  it,  I  then  '  conceal' 
the  theft.  Ag^n,  if  I  knowthatmyneighboriaaboutto  join  the  rebel  army, 
and  I  go  about  my  usual  business,  1  do  not '  conceal'  the  fact ;  but  if,  upoa 
boinginquiredof  by  the  proper  authority  astowhere  my  neighbor  is  about  to 
go,  I  say  that  he  ia  going  to  sea,  I  then  'ooneeal'  his  acts  and  intentions. 

"  Sow,  if  any  citizen  or  fore^ner  means  to  '  conceal'  rebellious  or  traitor- 
ous acts  gainst  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  above  given,  it  will  be  much 
more  for  his  personal  comfort  that  he  gets  out  of  this  department  at  once. 

"Indeed,  gentlemen,  if  any  subject  of  a  foreign  state  does  not  like  our 
laws,  or  the  administration  of  them,  he  has  an  immediate,  effectual,  and  ap- 
propriate remedy  in  his  own  liands,  alike  pleasant  to  him  and  to  us ;  and 
that  is,  not  to  annoy  his  consul  with  complaints  of  those  laws  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  them,  or  Ma  consul  wearying  the  authorities  with  verbose 
protests,  but  simply  to  go  home — '  stay  not  on  the  order  of  hia  going, 
bat  go  at  once.'  Such  a  person  came  here  without  our  invitation ;  he  will 
be  pai'ted  with  without  our  regrets. 

"  But  he  must  not  have  committed  crimes  against  our  laws,  and  then  ex- 
pect to  be  allowed  to  go  home  to  escape  the  punishment  of  those  crimes. 

"I  must  beg,  gentlemen,  that  no  more  argumentative  protests  against 
my  orders  be  sent  to  me  by  you  as  a  body.  If  any  consul  lias  anything  to 
offer  for  my  consideration,  he  will  easily  learn  the  proper  mode  of  present- 
ing it.     It  is  no  part  of  your  duties  or  your  rights. 

"I  hove,  gentlemen,  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"Benj.  r.  Burtan,  Major- General  Commanding. 

"  Messrs.  Oh,  Mbjan,  French  Consul ;  Juas  OALLBJOif,  Consul  de  Espa- 
na;  Jos.  Deykoodt,  Consul  of  Belgium  ;  M.  W.  Benaout,  Greek  Oonaul ; 
Joseph  Latjata,  Consul  of  Italy;  B.  TsErActHi,  Vice-Oonsul;  An.  PiAaEi, 
Swiss  Consul." 
20 


TOE   SH^EP   A^'D  TUB   OOAIS. 

■.  CoppeU  had  a  word  to  nay  in.  his  own  name  : 


"British  Oonbut-atb, 
"New  Oblbanb,  La.,  June  14,  1863. 
"  SiK : — I  beg  to  taform  you  that  great  doubt  exists  in  tlie  minds  of  Britiali 
subjects,. who,  under  the  proyisions  of  jour  Order  No.  41,  are  called  upon 
to  subscribe  the  oiitha  therein  set  forth,  as  to  the  consequences  of  compli- 
ance with  the  behests  of  that  order. 

"  I  would  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  will  inform  me  whether 
the  oath  prescribed  in  the  first  instance  is  intended,  or,  in  your  understand- 
ing, can  ho  construed  to  affect  the  natural  alleginnce  they  owe  to  the  goT- 
eriunent  of  their  natwity. 

"  Objections  have  also  been  very  generally  ui^ed  agwnst  the  oath  pre- 
scribed to  duly  registered  aliens,  on  the  ground  that  it  imposes  on  them 
(in.  woi'ds,  at  least)  the  office  of  spy,  and  forces  them  to  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  ordinttf  y  obligations  of  probity,  honor  and  neutrality. 

"  Hoping  that  I  may  receive  such  explanations  as  may  obviate  the  difd- 
oulties  suggested,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 
"  Geobok  Coppbll, 
"  ffej-  BHtanm/:  MoQeety'a  Acting  Conswi," 

"  HEAD-QtriKTEEa,    DePAETMEBT   op   TDffi   GuLP, 

"  S'ew  Ohlbans,  Li.,  June  14, 1863. 
"  Sib  : — I  am  directed  by  the  major^eneral  commanding  to  inform  you 
that  no  answer  is  to  he  given  to  the  note  of  George  Ooppell,  Esq,,  of  this 
date,  until  his  credentials  and  pretensions  are  recognized  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  All  attempts  at  official 
action  on  Mr.  OoppelVs  part  must  cease.  His  credentials  have  been  sought 
fbr,  but  not  exhibited.    I  have  the  honor  to  be 

"Tour  obedient  servant, 

"P.  HiauBBTr, 
"  Captain  and  Amiatmit  Adjutant- Oeueral," 

Mr.  Coppell,  however,  received  another  answer.  To  complete 
the  discomfiture  of  the  consuls,  General  Butler  employed  one  of 
Mb  very  happiest  expedients— a  measure  at  once  so  just  and  so 
witty,  as  to  extort  grim  laughter  and  sulky  approval  from  the 
Bourest  rebels.  The  following  general  order  appeared  three  days 
after  the  date  of  the  general's  reply  to  the  oonsids : 
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"  New  Oelbahs,  June  19,  1863, 
"Gbnbkaj.  Obdbb  No.  43. 

"The  commanding  general  lias  reoeived  information  that  certain  of  the 
foreign  residents  in  this  department,  notwithstanding  the  explanations  of 
the  terms  of  the  oath  presoribed  in  General  Order  "So.  41,  contained  in.  his 
reply  to  the  foreign  consuls,  hare  still  scruples  ahont  taking  that  oath. 

"  Ansioua  to  relieve  the  consciences  of  all  who  honestly  entertain  doubts 
upon  this  matter,  and  not  to  embarrasa  any,  eapeoially  nentrals,  by  hia 
necessary  military  orders,  the  commanding  general  hereby  reyisea  General 
Order  'So.  41,  so  far  as  to  permit  any  foreign  subject,  at  his  election,  to  take 
and  Buhsoribe  the  following  oath,  instead  of  the  oath  as  set  forth : 

"  I,  — ■,  do  soioninly  swear  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Bo  help 
me  God! 

"  [Traauctlon.] 

■  "  Je, ,  jure  solennellement,  autant  qn'U  sera  en  moi,  de  soutenir, 

de  maintenir,  et  do  dbfendre  la  constitution  des  Etats-Unis.  Que  Dieu  ma 
soit  en  aide ! 

"  The  general  is  sure  that  no  foreign  subject  can  object  to  this  oath,  as  it 
is  in  the  very  words  of  the  oath  taken  by  every  ofBcer  of  the  European 
brigade,  prescribed  more  than  a  year  ago  in  '  Les  rSglements  de  la  L^gioa 
Frangaise,  formfee  k  laNonvelle  Orleans,  lo  36d'Avril,  1861,' as  will  be  seen 
by  the  extract  below  {page  33),  and  olmmed  as  an  act  of  the  strictest  neu- 
trality by  the  ofBccrs  taking  it,  and,  for  more  than  a  year,  has  passed  by  all 
the  foreign  consuls— so  far  as  he  is  informed— without  protest. 

■  "Sermcnt  qoe  dotvent  prfllflT  toufl  lea  officieradela  'Legion  Franfaiae," 

"  State  of  Locisiaua,  Paeish  or  OitLBiNS. 

"I^ 1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  ability,  dis- 
charge the  duties  of- ■ of  the  French  Legion,  and  that  I  will  sup- 
port, protect,  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  of  the  Confederate 
States.     So  help  roe  God ! 

"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me. 

"Etat  db  la  Louisiane,  Paboisse  d'Orlbans. 

"  Je, ,  jure  solennellement  de  remplir,  autant  qu'il  sera  en  moi, 

les  devoirs  de de  la  Lfegion  Fraucaise,  etje  promets  de  soutenir, 

de  maintenir  et  (le  dfefendre  la  constitution  de  I'Etat  et  celle  des  Etats  Oon- 
fedferSs.    Quo  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide ! 

"  Assennentfe  et  signS  devant  moi." 

I  think  this  must  be  pronounced  the  neatest  hit  of  the  kind  on 
record. 
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The  oath-taking,  meanwhile,  went  vigorously  oa.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  Colonel  French  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  the 
oath  prescribed  to  citizens  had  been  taken  by  11,123  persona; 
the  foreign  neutrals'  oath,  by  2,499  persona ;  and  that  4,933  pri- 
vates aod  311  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  had  given  the 
required  parole. 

This  was  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact,  that  the  social  influ- 
ence of  the  city  was  all  employed  agahist  the  taking  of  the  oath. 
Ladies  refused  to  receive  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  have 
taken  it.  Gentlemen  were  notified  to  leave  their  boai'ding-houses 
who  had  thua  avowed  their  attachment  to  the  Union.  Books  were 
kept,  by  noted  secessionists,  in  which  the  names  of  such  were  re- 
corded for  future  vengeance.  Men  who  were  accused  of  having 
taken  the  oath  thought  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  resent 
the  charge  as  a  calumny,*     Others  who   had  reoently  taken  it, 
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latton.  SQil  thla  imOiimy  una  increaaed  bj  the  Aist  that  he  hnd  t&kDn  tka  oath  at  nll^uice,  und 
ia  regulai-  ensMmoi-B  refnsed,  tberefurs,  10  be  coiatorted  at  his  house.  The  Baals  was  that  Holt 
'US  aold  out,  ODd  Ms  ostsblleliment,  I'epidnted  and  restooked,  opened  under  tbc  siispicee  Df  one 
ohn  HawMns.  To  giva  tbe  plMfl  the  due  amount  of  ielat,  Captain  Clark,  ot  the  DeUa,  know- 
ng  thotHivoa  against  tha  law  for  any  one  to  aell  liqnorinthe  dty,  imleas  by  a  person  who  had 
akeu  the  0.11)11  of  nllt^anoe  and  obtained  a  Ucenee,  cnased  it  to  be  published  that  at  last  oni:  isU- 
ens  were  blesaea  with  a '  Union  drinklng-snloon,'  and  at  tlie  same  time  inTiteQ  aO.  persuna  who 

"This  nattering  noHoe  fell  npon  John  Hawkins  as  a  thundarbnit ;  ha  fi-anUeally  mshed  over 
o  the  newspaper  office  and  protested  that  he  -vas  a  rebel,  and  that  be  relied  upon  his  seces^nn 
Viends  ibr  patronage;  he  declared  that  he  was  a  ruined  man  unless  something  was  done  to  im- 
iiediatsly  porge  his  Silr  IVune  of  any  Ijdnt  of  loyalty  to  hia  native  land.  Oaptiun  Clark,  who 
iiUy  appreciated  the  nnfljrtnnate  publican's  (Btllnga,  and  with  the  spirit  and  liberRllly  o(  a 


"  Seees^B  was  delighted ;  John's  friends  crowded  hia  precincts  all  day,  and  drank  lo  John'i 
beaXlii,  ana  ai  Jofm,'!  ecpewie.  The  dawn  ot  tbe  following  moinfng  promised  abrill)anti\itnre 
hut,  alsa  I  Deputy  provost-marshal  Colonel  Btaflbrd,  whose  buaness  it  ia  to  see  Ihat  pnbUi 
drinking-hODSe  keepers  Sa-BB  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  sent  after  ilr.  Hawkine,  and  asked  hiu 
what  tishl  he  had  to  kaepKhop  open,  without  a  license,  and  fitrther  iaqnired  if  Jchn  did  noi 
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iDoasted  that  they  had  done  so  only  to  secure  the  temporary  ad- 
vantages attached  to  the  act,  and  sivowed  theit  readiness  to  take 
as  many  oaths  as  Pieaynne  Butler  thought  it  necessaiy  to  impose ; 
as  uo  faith  was  to  he  kept  with  Yankees,  Ail  these  things  were 
noted  by  General  Butler,  who  "  hided  his  time." 

Another  of  the  general's  precautionary  meaeurea,  was  the  dis- 
armtog  of  New  Orleans.  The  city  was  full  of  arms.  Nearly  every 
house,  of  any  pretensions,  contained  some,  and  nearly  every  well- 
dressed  man  caiTied  a  weapon  of  some  kind.  At  first,  the  general 
had  no  intention  of  depriving  private  peraona  of  their  arms,  since 
he  had  assured  the  public,  in  his  proclamation,  that  private  property 
should  be  respected.  Under  the  general  order,  commanding  the 
disclosure  and  surrender  of  Confederate  property,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  seized;  but  the  most 
virulent  of  the  rebels  were  still  allowed  the  inestimable  px-ivilege  of 
carrying  a  pocketfiil  of  revolvers,  and  a  bowie-knife  parallel  to  the 
back  bone.  The  event  which  led  to  the  miiversal  disarming  of  the 
city  was  this :  In  August,  on  the  bloody  field  of  Baton  Rouge,  were 
found  dead  and  wownded  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge,  wearing  still 
their  usual  arms,  who,  on  the  very  evening  before  the  attack,  had 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  officers  of  the  Union  army,  and  who,  on 
the  approach  of  Breckinridge,  had  hastened  to  join  his  troops,  and 
to  engage  in  the  conflict.  Lieutenant  Weitzel  reported  this  Big- 
nificant  fact  to  General  Butler,  who  immediately  determhied  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  every  private  weapon  in  New  Orleans. 
The  requisite  orders  were  issued;  arms  in  great  quantities  ^'ere 
brought  in  and  safely  deposited ;  for  all  of  which  receipts  were  ^ven. 
The  French  consul  objected,  of  course.  His  protest  had  only  the 
effect  of  adding  one  more  to  General  Butler's  amusing  consular 
letters. 


"  French  Cohsulatk  at  Wew  Orleans, 
"New  Oelbanb,  Augwet  13,  1862. 
"  8iE : — The  new  order  of  the  day,  -wMoh  has  been  puhUsheS  this  morn- 
ing, and  ty  which  you  rec[nii-e  that  all  and  whatever  anna  which  may  be 
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in  the  posgession  of  the  people  of  this  city,  must  he  deliveied  up,  has  caused 
the  most  serious  alarm  among  the  French  suhjeots  of  Few  Orleans, 

"  Foreigners,  ^r,  and  particularly  Frenoliiiien,  have,  notwithstaiiding  the 
aoousationa  brought  against  some  of  them  by  oertain  persons,  sacrificed 
cyoiytMng  to  maintain,  daring  the  actnal  conflict,  tlie  neutrality  imposed 
i]ipon  tiem. 

"  Wten  arms  were  deUvered  tbem.  by  the  municipal  authorities,  they  only 
U3e3  them  to  maintain  order  and  defend  personal  property ;  and  those  arms 
have  since  been  almost  all  returned. 

"And  it  now  appears,  according  to  the  tenor  of  yonr  order  of  to-day, 
that  French  subjects,  as  well  as  citizens,  are  required  to  surrender  their 
personal  arms,  which  could  only  be  used  in  self-defense. 

"For  some  time  past,  unmistaliable  signs  have  manifested  themselves 
among  the  serrile  population  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  of  their 
intention  to  break  the  bonds  which  bind  them  to  their  masters,  and  many 
persons  apprehend  an  actual  revolt. 

"  It  ia  these  a^ns,  this  prospect  of  finding  ourselves  completely  unarmed, 
in  the  presence  of  a  population  from  whioh.  the  greatest  excesses  are  feared, 
that  we  are  above  all  things  Justly  alarmed ;  for  the  result  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  fall  on  all  alike  who  were  left  without  tie  means  of  self- 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  the  protection,  of  the  United  States  government 
would  be  extended  to  them  in  such  an  event,  but  that  protection  could  not 
he  effective  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  nor  provide  against  those  internal 
enemies,  whose  unrestrained  language  and  manners  are  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  who  are  but  partially  kept  in  snhjeolion  by  the  conviction  that 
their  masters  are  armed. 

"  I  sabmit  to  you,  sir,  these  observations,  with  the  request  that  you  take 
them  into  consideration. 

"Please  accept,  dr,  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem. 

"The  Consul  of  France, 

"  OouKT  Mbjait. 

"Lieutenant  Wbitzbl,  C.  S.  Engineers,  <md,  Assistant  Military  Com- 
mandant of  New  Orleans," 


i,  Depaetment  op  the  Gttlf, 
"  Kew  Oeleans,  August  14,  1862. 
"SiBi' — Tour  official  note  to  Lieutenant  "Weitzel  has  been  forwai'ded 
tome. 

"  I  see  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  tie  order  requiring  the  arms 
of  private  citizens  to  be  ^ven  up.     It  ia  the  usnai  course  pursued  in  cities 
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similar!}'  situated  to  this,  even  without  any  exterior  force  in  tlie  neigl' 
borbood. 

"You  will  observe  that  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  inera  professions  of  ueu- 
traJily.  I  trust  most  of  your  countrymen  are  in  good  faith  neutral;  hut  it 
is  unfortunately  tnie  that  some  of  them  ai'e  not.  This  causes  the  good,  of 
necessity,  to  anffer  for  the  acts  of  the  bad. 

"I  take  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  United  States 
foroes  gave  every  itumunity  to  Moneieur  Bonnegrass,  who  claimed  to  he 
the  Fi-ench  consul  at  Baton  Eouge;  allowed  him  to  keep  his  arms,  and  re- 
lied upon  his  neutrality ;  hut  his  son  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  hattle-lield 
in  arms  against  us. 

■'  You  ■will  also  do  me  the  favor  to  remember  that  very  few  of  the  French, 
subjects  here  have  talien  the  oath  of  neutrality,  which  was  offered  to,  but 
not  required  of  them,  by  my  Order  ITo.  41,  although  all  the  officers  of  the 
French  Legion  had,  with  your  knowledge  and  assent,  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States.  Thus  you  see  I  have 
no  guarantee  for  the  good  faith  of  bad  men. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  amis  ai-e  altered  in  their  offeotivs- 
nesa  by  being  '  person^  property,'  nor  do  I  see  how  arms  which  will  servo 
for  personal  defense  ('  qui  ne  penvent  servir  que  pour  leur  defense  person- 
ttelle'),  can  not  he  as  effectually  used  for  offensive  warfare. 

"  Of  the  disquiet  of  which  you  say  there  are  signs  manifesting  them- 
selves among  the  black  population,  from  a  desire  to  brealc  their  bonds, 
('  certaines  dispositions  k  rompre  les  liens  qui  !es  attaohent  &  ieurs  mattres'), 
I  have  been  a  not  inattentive  observer,  without  wonder,  because  it  would 
eeem  natural,  when  their  masters  had  set  them  the  example  of  rebellion 
against  oonstitnted  authorities,  that  the  negroes,  being  an  imitative  race, 
should  do  likewise;' 

"But  snrely  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who  does  not  tolerate 
elaveiy  in  France,  does  not  desire  his  oonntrymen  to  be  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  rn^'oes  from  breaking  their  bonds. 

"  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  protection  of  tlie  tTnited  States  against  vio- 
lence, either  by  negroes  or  white  men,  whether  citizens  or  foreign,  will 
continue  to  he  m  perfect  as  it  has  been  mnoe  our  advent  hei'e ;  and  far 
more  so,  manifesting  itself  at  all  momenta  and  everywhere  ('  tons  les  in- 
stants et  partout'),  than  any  improvised  citizens'  organization  can  be. 

"  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  will,  by  a  public  and  united  act, 
ahow  both  their  loyalty  and  neutrality,  I  shall  be  glad  of  their  aid  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  indeed  to  restore  the  city  to  them.  Till  that  time,  however, 
I  must  require  the  arms  of  ail  the  inhabitants,  white  and  black,  to  be 
under  my  control.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Bbhj.  F.  Btjxleh,  Mc0or- General  Oomynmiding. 
"To  Count  Mejak,  French  Consul." 
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To  secure  the  surrender  of  arms  still  secreted,  the  following 
stringent  general  order  was  issued : 

"Sew  Oelbaks,  August  16,  18B2. 

"  Ordered,  That  after  Tuesday,  19th  inst,,  there  he  paid  for  infonnatioa 
leading  to  the  discoYery  of  weapons  not  held  under  a  written  permit  from 
the  United  States  authorities,  but  retained  and  concealed  by  the  keepera 
thereof,  the  sums  following  r 

For  each  aervioeahle  gun,  musket  or  rifle $  10 

"        reTolver T 

"        pistol  5 

"         sabre  or  officer's  sword 6 

"        dirk,  dagger,  bowie-knife  or  sword-cane 3 

"  Said  arms  to  be  confiscated,  and  the  keeper  w  concealing  them  to  be 
punished  by  imprisonment. 

"  The  crime  being  an  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  tie 
United  States,  wbetiier  by  a  citiEen  or  an  alien,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the 
property  of  the  offender,  and,  therefore,  every  slave  giving  information  that 
shall  discover  the  concealed  arms  of  his  or  her  master,  s^all  be  held  to  be 
emancipated. 

"  II.  As  the  United  States  anthorities  have  diiarraed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  as  some  fearful  i,  tiz  us  serm  to  think  it  ne(,es 
sary  that  they  should  have  arms  to  pr(  teet  the  nselvos  trom  violeni-e  it  is 
ordered, 

"That  hereafter,  the  offenses  of  robbery  bv  violence  or  aggravated 
assault  that  ought  to  bo  replied  hy  the  uie  of  deadh  weapons,  buigUrie" 
rapes  and  murders,  whether  committed  by  blacks  or  whites,  will  be,  on  con- 
viction, punished  by  death," 

Union  men,  known  and  tried,  were  permitted  to  keep  their  arms. 
To  one  or  two  old  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  privilege  was 
accorded  of  retaining  the  weapons  once  honorably  borne  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  their  country.  Many  weapons  were,  doabtless,  still  secre- 
ted; but,  for  all  purposes  of  co-operation  with  an  attacMng  force, 
Kew  Orieans  was  disarmed.  The  whole  number  of  surrendered 
weapons  was  about  six  thousand. 
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THE  CONPieCATION   ACT. 

The  act  of  Congress  confiacating  the  property  of  rebellious  citi- 
ziin^  was  approved  July  llth. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act,  General  Butler  had  taken  the 
liberty  to  "  sequester"  the  estates  of  those  two  notorious  traitors, 
General  Twiggs  and  John  Slidell,  both  of  whom  possessed  large 
property  in  New  Orleans.  These  estates  he  held  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  government,  and,  in  the  mean  lame,  selected  the  spacious 
mansion  of  General  Twiggs  for  his  own  residence  and  that  of  a 
portion  of  his  staff.  Among  the  papers  found  in  this  house  were 
certain  letters  which  tended  to  show  that  Twiggs  had  sought  the 
command  in  Texas  with  a  view  to  the  betrayal  of  bis  trust,  a  cr-ime 
only  once  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Twiggs  fled 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  conscious  that 
such  turpitude  as  his  could  not  fail  to  meet  its  just  retribution.  He 
died  soon  after,  but  not  before  he  had  heard  that  the  fi^  of  his  be- 
trayed country  floated  over  his  residence  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  of  occupation. 

Three  swords,  presented  to  him  for  his  gallantry  in  Mexico,  one 
by  Congress,  one  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  his  native  state,  one  by 
Augusta,  his  native  city,  were  left  behind  in  the  custody  of  a 
young  lady,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Butler.  The  young 
lady  claimed  them  as  her  own.  She  said  that  General  Twiggs  had 
■  given  them  to  her  on  new-year's  day,  with  a  box  of  family  silver,. 
Sieging  as  a  reason  for  this  sti'ange  gift  the  recent  death  of  a  be- 
loved niece  to  whom  he  had  previously  bequeathed  them.  Three 
facts  were  elicited  which  induced  the  general  to  set  aside  her  claim. 
One  was,  that  Twiggs  had  brought  the  articles  to  the  young  lady's 
reddence,  not  on  new-year's  day,  but  at  the  moment  of  his  flight 
from  the  city.  Another  was,  that  she  had  never  mentioned  so  ex- 
traordinary a  present  to  any  member  of  her  family — as  appeared 
on  the  separate  examination  of  each.  Another  was,  that  General 
1  had  left  with  the  articles  the  document  following^  "I 
20* 
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leave  my  swords  to  Miss  Rowena  Florence,  aud  box  of  silver. 
New  Orleans,  April  25,  1862.  D.  E.  Twiggs  :"  which  was  hastily 
written  in  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

General  Butler  ventured  to  disbelieve  Miss  Rotvena  Florence, 
and  sent  the  swords  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  He 
suggested  that  the  one  presented  by  congress  should  be  given  to 
some  officer  distinguished  in  the  war ;  that  the  one  given  by  the 
state  of  Georgia,  should  be  deposited  at  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  as  a  warning  to  the  cadets ; 
and  that  the  third  should  be  placed  in  the  patent  office  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  folly  of  such  an  "invention  "  as  secession.  In  for- 
warding the  swords  to  congress,  the  president  remarked,  that  if 
either  of  them  were  presented  to  an  officer  of  the  army,  "  Genersd 
Butler  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration," 

The  sword  voted  by  Kentucky  to  General  Zachary  Taylor,  was 
rescued  by  General  Butler  from  disloyal  hands  in  New  Orleans. 
He  sent  it  to  the  son  of  the  late  president— Brigadier-General  Jo- 
seph Taylor  of  the  Union  army. 

The  confiscation  act,  it  will  be  remembered,  divided  rebels  into 
two  classes.  The  property  of  one  class  was  to  be  confiscated  at 
once,  or  as  soon  as  it  fel!  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  ; 
tlie  property  of  the  other  «las8  was  to  be  confiscated  after  sixty 
days'  warning.  The  first  class  consisted  of  all  military  and  naval 
officers  eommandicg  rebels  in  arms ;  the  president,  vice  president, 
judges,  membere  of  congress,  cabinet  ministers,  foreign  emissaries, 
and  other  agents  of  the  Confederate  States ;  the  governors  and 
judges  of  seceded  states ;  in  short,  all  who  hold  ofBce  under  the 
Confederate  government,  or  under  the  government  of  a  seceded 
state,  as  weU  as  citizens  of  loyal  states  who  gave  Md  and  comfort 
to  the  rebellion.  The  second  class  included  the  great  mass  of  the 
privates  in  the  Confederate  army  and  navy,  and  all  unofficial  abet- 
tors of  the  rebellion.  The  property  of  these  last  was  to  be  de- 
clared confiscated  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  president's  proc- 
lamation warning  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance.  As  this  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  25th  of  July, 
the  days  of  grace  expired  on  the  33d  of  September. 

With  this  explanation,  the  reader  will  understand  the  object  of 
the  following  general  order,  and  will  be  able  to  imagine,  its  effect 
upon  the  secessionists  of  New  Orleans : 
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"ITew  Oblbahs,  Sept.  13, 1863. 

"  Aa  in  the  course  of  ten  days  it  may  become  necessary  to  diatinguisli  tlie 
disloyal  from  the  loyal  citizens  and  honest  neutral  fomgners  residing  in 
this  department : 

"  Jt  is  ordered.  That  each  neutral  foreigner,  rewdent  in  tills  department, 
shaU  present  Mniself,  with  the  evidence  of  his  nationality,  to  the  nearest 
provost-marshal  for  registration  of  himself  and  hia  femily. 

"  This  registration  shall  include  the  following  paiticukrs ; 

"The  country  of  hirth. 

"  The  length  of  time  the  person  has  resided  within  the  United  States. 

"  The  names  of  his  famUy. 

"  The  present  place  of  residence,  by  street,  number  or  other  description. 

"The  occupation. 

"The  date  of  pi-oteotion  or  certificate  of  nationality,  which  shall  he  in- 
dorsed by  the  passport- oierk,  'registered,'  with  date  of  register, 

"  All  false  or  simulated  claims  of  foreign  allegiance,  by  native  or  natural- 
ised citizens,  will  be  severely  pnnishod." 

This  premonition  of  coming  retribution  called  attention  anew  to 
the  clause  of  the  eocfiscation  act  whioh  declared  all  conveyances  of 
property  made  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  to  be  void. 
Instantly  there  began  such  a  universal  tvansfemng  of  property  as 
no  city  had  ever  before  seen.  Property  waa  given  away  ;  proper- 
ty was  sold  for  next  to  nothing  ;  alt  the  known  expedients  for  get- 
ting rid  of  property  were  employed  ;  until  it  seemed  probable  that 
by  the  23d  of  September,  not  a  rebel  in  New  Orleans  would  be 
found  to  possess  anything  whatever,  and  the  entire  wealth  of  tho 
city  would  be  held  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  parlies  st  a  great  distance,  and  inaccessi- 
ble, or  by  minors  aud  women.  General  Butler  determined  to  use 
hi^  autocratic  authority  to  put  a  stop  to  these  fictitious  transfers. 
The  following  general  order  accomplished  this  pui-pose, 

"Ukw  0iii.s4H9,  Sept.  1862. 
"I.  All  transfers  of  property,  or  rights  of  property,  real,  mixed,  person.il 
or  incorporeal,  except  necessary  food,  medicine  and  clothing,  either  by 
way  of  sale,  gift,  pledge,  payment,  lease  or  loan,  by  an  inhabitant  of  this 
.  department,  who  has  not  returned  to  his  oi-  her  allegionce  to  the  United 
States  (having  once  been  a  citizen  thereof),  aro  forbidden  and  void,  and 
tho  person  transfenlng  and  the  person  receiving  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both, 

"  IJ.  All  registers  of  the  transfer  of  certificates  of  stooi:  or  shares  in  auy 
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incorporated  or  joint-stock  oonipany  or  association,  iawhicli  anj  inhabitant 
of  this  department,  who  has  not  returned  to  his  or  her  all^ianoe  to  the 
United  States  (having  onoe  been  a  citizen  thereof),  has  any  interest,  are 
forbidden,  and  the  clerk  or  other  ofScer  maliing  or  reoording  the  transfer 
will  be  held  equally  guilty  with,  the  transferrer." 

And  more.  Some  wise  men  of  New  Orleans,  foreseeing  the  evD, 
had  long  ago  reduced  themselves  to  fictitious  beggary.  The  de- 
cisions of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  sustained  by  the  government,  had 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  papers  made  out  in  the  forms  of 
law,  would  be  permitted  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  aa  well  as 
set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  General  Biitlei'.  Many  men  of  wealth 
had  acted  upon  this  impression,  "  making  over  "  valuable  estates  to 
others,  for  considerations  that  were  ridiculously  small.  General 
Butler  seized  and  "  sequesteA'ed"  some  property  thus  transferred, 
holding  it  for  the  government  to  dedde  upon  the  legality  of  such 
proceedings.  One  noted  case  of  this  kiad  he  selected  as  a  test, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  dispatch  in  which 
the  particulars  were  detailed,  shall  be  presented  here,  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  the  state  of  things  in  Hew  Orleans  and  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  General  Butler's  position.  It  is  fair  to  guess  that 
this  dispatch  had  something  to  do  with  General  Butler's  recall  from 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf, — a  measure  which  was  not  suggested 
by  the  prewdent. 


"  nBAD-QCABTBIiS,  DBPiliTMBJtT  OF  TUB  GmF, 

"  Kew  Oblbans,  Slumber  19, 1862. 
"  Hon.  "Wnj.iAM  H.  Sbwaed,  Secretary  of  State : 

"  Sir  : — 1  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  following  facts  ; 

"  0.  McDonald  Tago,  a  British  subject^  resident  many  yeai-s  in  New  Or- 
leans, is  about  to  mate  claim  to  the  property  of  "Wright  &  Allen  in  New 
Orleans,  which  has  heen  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  authori- 
tiea  here  under  the  following  state  of  feota : 

"  Wright  &  Allen  are  cotton-brokers,  who  claim  to  have  property  outside 
of  Wew  Orleans  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  most  rabid  rebels, 
and  were  of  those  who  published  a  card  advising  the  planters  not  to  send 
forward  their  crop  of  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  foreign  intervention. 

"  Soon  after  w©  came  to  ITew  Orleans,  they  mortgaged  their  real  estate 
hero,  consisting  of  a  house,  for  $60,000,  to  planters  in  the  state  of  Arkansas, 
and  then  sold  the  equity,  togetlier  with  their  furaiture,  for  $5,000  to  Mr. 
Tago ;  paying  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  interest 
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on  the  property,  and  to  receiye  nothing.  ITis  only  payment,  however,  was 
by  bia  own  note  in  twelve  Tuonths,  which  was  sent  to  then'  friend,  tie 
planter  in  Arltansas, 

"  "Wright  &  Allen  were  then  openly  boasting  that  they  wonld  not  tfike 
the  oath  of  allegiaiioe  to  the  United  States,  and  were  encouraging  others  to 
refuse  and  atand  by  secession.  In  order  to  divest  themselves  of  the  last 
vestige  of  visible  property  upon  which  tlie  oonfiscatlbn  act  could  take  effect, 
Iiaving  given  to  th  vf  d  w  f  th  u-  deceased  partner,  an  Irish  woman,  a 
note  or  notes  for  tl         h  1  five  Hundred  dollars,  they  then  sell  her 

their  plate  for  th  t  m  t,  1  then  have  it  shipped  under  another  name 
to  LiverpooL 

"  A  large  numb  th       ar    following  their  example ;  and,  indeed, 

all  t!ie  property  of  N  w  C   I  changing  hands  into  those  of  foreignei-s  ■ 

and  women,  to  a^    d  tl  q    noes  of  the  confiscation  act. 

"  Believing  all  this  to  be  deplorable,  I  have  resolved  to  make  this  a  test 
case,  and  have  seized  this  property,  and  intend  to  hold  it  where  it  is  until 
the  matter  can  be  submitted  to  the  courts. 

"Mr.  Fago  has  sent  to  Washington  to  have  this  property  given  up  as  a 
test  case.  If  the  course  of  authority  here  is  interfered  with  in  tliis  case,  it 
will  be  next  to  imposiuble  to  maintain  order  in  this  city.  This  Mi-,  Fago 
has  first  had  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  belonging  to  an  aid  of  Governor 
Moore,  given  ap  t<i  him  by  the  decision  of  Eeverdy  Jolmson,  Emboldened 
by  this  experiment  he  proposes  to  try  once  more.  If  auccessfiil,  I  should 
prefer  that  the  government  would  get  some  one  else  to  hold  New  Orleans 
instead  of  myself.  Indeed,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  another  such  com- 
missioner as  Mr.  Johnson  sent  to  New  Orleans  would  render  the  city  un- 
tenable. The  town  itself  got  into  auoh  a  state  while  Mr,  Johnson  was 
here,  that  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  could  hardly  sleep  from  nervousness 
from  fear  of  a  rising,  and  hurried  away,  hardly  completing  liis  work,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  Baton  Rouge  was  about  to  be  attacked. 

"  The  result  of  his  mission  here  has  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  I  nm 
not  supported  by  the  government ;  that  I  am  soon  to  be  relieved ;  tliat  ^1 
my  acts  are  to  be  overhauled,  and  that  a  rebel  may  do  anything  he  pleases 
in  the  city,  as  the  worst  may  be  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  when  my  sue* 
cesser  will  come  and  he  will  be  released, 

"  To  such  an  extent  has  this  thing  gone,  tbat  inmates  of  the  parish  prison, 
sent  there  for  gi-and  larceny,  robbei-y,  &ic.,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  for- 
eign consuls,  have  agreed  together  to  send  an  agent  to  Washington  to  ask 
for  a  commissioner  to  investigate  chaises  made  by  these  thieves  against 
the  provost-marshal,  by  whose  vigilance  they  were  detected. 

"  Alexander  the  copperamith,  by  his  cry,  '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
wans'  ('  the  institution  of  slavery  is  in  danger'),  did  me  much  harm  in 
Louisiana,  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am  just  recovering  ;  and  the  only 
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fear  I  now  have  is,  that  if  the  last  aooounta  are  true,  Mr.  Johnson  will  hare 
so  much  more  nervons  apprehension  for  his  personal  safety  in  Baltimore 
than,  ho  had  in  Kew  Orleans,  that  he  will  want  to  come  back  here,  now  the 
yellow  fever  season  is  over,  as  to  a  place  of  security.* 

"  I  have  done  myself  tbo  hoaor  to  make  this  detail  of  the  case  at  length 
to  the  state  department,  so  that  all  the  feota  are  before  it  upon  which  I  act. 
The  inferences  fl-om  those  facts  must,  from  the  natnra  of  testimony,  be  left 
to  my  judgment  until  the  courts  can  act  authoritatively  in  the  matter. 

"  Another  reason  why  I  have  detdled  the  facts  is,  that  in  the  reports  of 
Mr,  Johnson  furnished  to  the  consuls  to  be  read  here,  every  fact  is  re- 
pressed which  would  form  a  shadow  of  jnstification  for  my  acts,  and  ex 
parte  affidavits  of  parties  accused  by  me  of  fraudulent  transfers  of  large 
amounts  of  property  are  tie  pole  basis  of  the  report. 

"  True,  by  that  report  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  specie 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Foratall,  a  rebel,  a  leading  member  of  the 
'  Southern  Independent  Association,'  a  league  wherein  eaoh  member  bound 
himself  hy  a  horrid  and  impious  oath  'to  resist  nnto  death  itself  all  attempts 
to  restore  the  Union.'  A  confrere  of  Pierre  Souie  in  the  committee  of  tho 
city  which  destroyed  more  than  ten  milliona  of  property  by  fire,  to  prevent 
its  coming  into  the  hfinds  of  the  United  States  authorities,  when  the  fleet 
passed  the  forta. 

"I  beg  of  yon,  sir,  to  consider  that  I  mention  the  chsiraoteristios  of  this 
report  not  in  any  tone  of  complaint  of  the  state  department.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  suppress  facts,  to  iiapngn  the  motives  and  disown  the  acts  of  a 
commanding  officer  of  the  army  in  tho  field,  or  to  publish  to  those  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  repuhlic,  that  he  has  had  control  of  piifelic  affaire  in 
Wew  Orleans  taken  fi-om  him  and  transferred  to  a  subordinate,  because  of 
the  harshness  of  his  administration,  as  was  done  in  the  dispatch  to  tlio 
minister  of  the  Netherlands,  even  if  the  fkct  is  not  true,  I  bow  to  the 
mandate  of '  state  necessity'  without  a  murmur.  I  have  made  iarger  sacri- 
fices than  this  for  my  country,  and  am  prepared  for  still  greater,  if  need  be, 
but  I  only  wish  to  make  them  when  they  wiU  be  useful,  and  therefore 
have  painted  the  effect  of  the  commission,  report,  and  dispatch  upon  a  tur- 
bulent, rebelhous,  uneasy,  excitable,  vindictive,  brutalized,  half  foreign 
population,  maddened  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  actioBS  of  their  fellows, 
the  fall  of  the  national  capital,  the  invasion  of  the  North,  and  excited  to 
insubordination  by  the  double  hope,  that  either  by  the  success  of  the  arms 
of  their  brethren,  or  the  interfei'ence  of  the  national  executive  in  their  be- 
!ia]f,  they  shall  soon  be  released  from  the  only  government  which  has  ever 
liold  the  city  in  quiet  order,  or  unpJundering  peace.  Awaiting  instructions, 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

" Bbsjamin  F.  BimBB,  Major-General  Gomnwndmg" 
*  TherclialsniiywMCieoInMiirj-lonrl, 
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This  letter  clearly  marks  the  poiat  of  divergence  between  the 
two  modes  of  dealing  with  the  rebellion.  As  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Johnston  and  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Seward  with  Mr,  Van  Lim- 
burgh  have  been  published,  it  is  but  fair  that  this  dispatch  should 
be  also  piiated.  Whether  the  confiscation  act  was  a  politic  or  an 
impolitic  measure  is  a  question  opon  which  honest  and  patriotic 
men  may  differ — do  differ.  But  the  act  having  been  passed  and 
approved,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  duty  of  commanding 
generals  was  to  give  it  real  effect— not  allow  the  government  to  be 
defrauded  by  the  hasty  manufacture  of  fictitious  legal  papers. 

General  Butler  continued  his  preparations  for  enforcing  Hie  con- 
fiscation act.  The  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days'  grace, 
the  following  general  order  was  issued : 

"Saw  Oelbabs,  September  24,  1862. 

"  All  persons,  male  or  female,  within  tliis  department,  of  the  age  of 
cigliteeu  years  and  upward,  who  have  ever  been  citizens  of  the  TJnited 
States,  and  have  not  renewed  their  allegiance  before  this  date  to  the  United 
States,  or  who  now  hold  or  pretend  any  allegiance  or  sympathy  witli  the 
Bo-oal!ed  Confederate  States,  are  ordered  to  report  Uiemselves,  on  or  before 
tlie  first  day  of  October  next,  to  the  neai'est  proYost-raarBhal,  with  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  all  their  property  and  i^hta  of  property,  both  real,  pei-sonal 
and  mised,  made  out  and  signed  by  themselves  respectively,  with  the  same 
particularity  as  for  taxation.  They  sliall  also  report  their  place  of  residence 
by  number,  ftreet,  or  other  proper  description,  and  their  occupation,  which 
registry  shall  be  signed  by  themselves,  and  each  shall  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  marshal  of  registration  as  claiming  to  he  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Any  pei-sons,  of  those  desci-ibed  th  d  n  glecting  so  to  register 
themselves,  shall  be  subject  to  fine,  mp  nm  t  at  hard  labor,  or  both, 
and  all  his  or  her  property  confiscat  d  by      d      as  punishment  for  such 

"  On  the  first  day  of  October  next  h  nseh  Ider  shall  return  to  the 

provoat-morslial  nearest  him,  a  list  f  1  n  m  his  or  her  house,  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  upward,  which  hst  shall  contain  the  foEowing 
particulars ;  The  name,  sex,  age  aud  oconpation  of  each  inmate,  whether  a 
registered  alien,  one  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  TJnited 
States,  a  registered  enemy  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  has  neglected 
to  register  himself  or  herself,  either  as  an  alien,  a  loyal  citizen,  or  a  register- 
ed enemy.  All  householders  neglecting  to  make  such  returns,  or  making  a 
false  return,  shsill  he  punished  bj  fine,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  or 
both. 
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"Eacli  policeman  wiU,  within  his  beat,  be  held  i-egponsib1o  that  everj 
liousoliolder  failing  to  maka  snoh  retarn,  within  three  days  from  the  first  of 
October,  is  reported  to  the  proTMt-mai'shal ;  and  five  dollars  for  anch 
neglect,  for  every  day  in  which  it  is  not  reported,  will  be  deducted  from 
such  policeman's  pay,  and  he  siiall  he  dismissed.  And  a  like  sum  for  con- 
viction of  ally  honseholder  not  making  his  or  her  return  shall  be  pwd  to  the 
policeman  reporting  such  householder. 

"Every  person  who  shall,  in  good  faith,  renew  his  or  her  allegifince  to 
the  United  States  previous  to  the  first  day  of  October  nest,  and  shall  re- 
main truly  loyal,  will  be  recommended  to  the  president  for  pardon  of  his  or 
her  previous  oflfenses." 

This  order  led  to  a  run  on  the  oa,th  offices.  It  was  "  tmderstood" 
among  the  Beceeslonista  that  an  oath  given  to  Yankees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  property  was  a  mere  toiia  of  words  not  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  chivalrie  sons  of  the  South,  A  very 
large  number  of  persons,  it  is  thought,  acted  upon  this  opinion ; 
for  while  the  offices  appointed  for  receiving  the  oaths  were  throng- 
ed and  surrounded  by  eager  multitudes  of  oath-takers,  the  numbci- 
of  "registered  enemies"  was  less  than  four  thousand.  "People," 
said  the  Delta,  "  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  afterward 
say,  with  a  sneer,  '  it  did  not  go  farther  than  there'  (pointing  to 
their  throat),  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  it  is  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  they  conduct  themselves  accordingly,  there  Is  great 
danger  of  its  choking  them  some  fine  morning," 

Before  General  Butler  left  the  depaitment,  sixty  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  rebel  General  Jeffi  Thompson,  who  wag  in  command  near 
the  Union  lines,  contrived  to  get  in  a  word  on  this  subject : 

"  PoHOHATOuiA,  La.,  September  2Sth, 
"  Sunday,  8  o'clocfc  a.  m. 
"Major-General  B.  F.  Bttti-be,  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

"  [Per  Unaerground  Telegropli.] 

"  Geneeal  :—We  thank  you  for  General  Order  Fo.  76.  It  will  answer  us 
for  a,  precedent  at  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Loniaville,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, each  of  which  we  will  have  in  a  few  days.  We  were  undetermined 
how  to  act.     Please  '  pile  it  on.' 

"Tours  respectfully,  Jei'I'beson'  Thompson, 

^^  Brigadier- General  S.  C,  commanding  Southern  LineJ" 
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If  the  general  conid  regai-d  this  epistle  as  a  joke,  there  were 
other  correspondents  whose  comraunications  caused  him  real  dis- 
tress. The  venerable  and  benevolent  Dr.  Mercer,  for  example,  a 
gentleman  for  whom  General  Butler,  in  common  with  the  whole 
army,  entertained  the  most  sincere  respect,  addressed  him.  upon  the 
subject  of  General  Order  No.  T6. 

"  You  have  probably  inferred,  from  our  various  conversations,  that 
I  have  not  taien  an  oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  Confederate  States, 
nor  have  been  a  member  of  any  society  or  public  body  in  New 
Orleans,  or  elsewhere  in  the  confederaoy ;  and  that  since  your 
arrival  here,  I  have  maintained  a  strict  neutvahty.  In  pursuance 
of  your  Order  No.  76, 1  will  make  a  faithful  return,  substantially, 
if  not  minutely  accurate,  of  ail  my  property  here,  except  about 
$3,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  gold,  that  I  have  resei-ved 
for  an  emergency.  I  mention  this  to  you  now  to  avoid  misapprehen- 
sion. Your  order  referred  to  exempts  only  those  who  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  1  can  not  think  you  intend  to  include 
those  in  my  situation  as  claiming  to  be  '  enemies  of  the  United 
States.'  Such  an  interpretarion  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  variance  with 
the  act  of  congress,  as  well  as  with  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln." 

General  Butler  replied : 

"  In  my  judgment,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  aa  neutrality  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  this  contest  for  the  life  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  an  officer,  I  can  not  recognize  such  neutrality.  'He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  against  ua,' 

"All  good  citizens  are  called  upon  to  lend  their  influence  to  the 
United  States  ;  all  that  do  not  do  so,  are  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States;  the  line  is  to  be  distinctly  and  broadly  drawn.  Every 
dtizen  must  find  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  line,  and 
can  claim  no  other  position  than  that  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States. 

"  While  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  you  in  your  con- 
Btruction  of  the  act  of  congress  and  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent, I  cannot  pemut  any  reservation  of  property  from  the  hst, 
or  exemption  of  persons  from  the  requirement  of  Order  No.  76. 
It  may  be,  and,  I  trust,  is  quite  true,  that  by  no  act  of  yours  have 
you  rendered  yourself  liable  to  the  confiscation  of  your  property 
under  the  act  and  proclamation ;  but  that  is  for  the  miUtary  or 
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other  courts  (to  decide).  Yon,  liowever,  will  advise  yourself,  with 
your  usual  care  and  caution,  what  may  be  the  effect,  now  that  you 
are  solemnly  called  upon  to  declare  yourself  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  contumaciously  refusing  to  renew  your  allegiance  to  it, 
thereby  inducing,  from  your  example,  others  of  your  feilow-citizens 
to  remain  in  the  same  opposition.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  your 
long  and  upright  life  as  a  man,  your  former  aeryicea  as  an  officer 
of  the  government,  and  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  your  per- 
sonal character  and  moral  worth ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  your  duty 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  All  these  noble  qualities,  ja  well 
as  your  high  social  condition,  render  your  example  all  the  more  in- 
fluential and  pernicious ;  and,  I  giieve  to  add,  in  my  opinion,  more 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  than  if,  a  younger 
man,  you  had  shouldered  your  musket  and  marched  to  the  field  in 
the  aimy  of  rebellion." 

Dr.  Mercer  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  a  position  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  "  broad  line."  He  did  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  but  preferred  to  enroll  himself  among  the  registered 
enemies  of  his  country.  After  the  departure  of  General  Butler,  he 
escaped  to  New  Torfe,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

General  Butler  proceeded  in  the  work  recommended  by  Jeffi 
Thompson,  of  "  piling  it  on,"  taking  the  material  from  the  "  piles" 
of  the  friends  and  comi-ades  of  that  humorous  oflcer.  Another  of 
his  raking  general  ordei'S  appeared  in  October,  which  sensibly  re- 
duced the  income  of  many  conspicwous  abettors  of  the  rebelUon. 

"New  Oeleakb,  October  11,  ie%2. 
"  All  persons  holding  powers  of  attorney  or  letters  of  authorization  from, 
or  wlio  are  merely  acting  for,  or  tenants  of,  or  intrusted  with  any  moneys, 
goods,  wares,  property  or  merohanflise,  real,  personal  or  raised,  of  any  per- 
son now  in  tlie  service  of  the  so-oalled  Confederate  States,  or  any  person 
not  known  hy  snoh  agent,  tenant  or  trustee  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  ionajide  neutral  subject  of  a  foreign  government,  will 
retain  in  their  own  hand,  until  ftrther  orders,  all  such  moneys,  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  and  property,  and  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  same 
to  David  0.  G.  Field,  Esq.,  the  fluaucial  clerk  of  this  department,  upon  oath, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  next.  Every  such  agent,  tenant  or 
trustee  failing  to  make  true  return,  or  shall  pay  over  or  deliver  any  such 
moneys,  goods,  wai'es,  merchandise  and  property  to,  or  for  the  use,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  any  person  not  known  by  him  to  be  a  loyrd  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  without  an  order  from  these  liead-qnarters,  will  he  held  per- 
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sonally  responsible  for  the  amonnt  so  neglected  to  bo  returned,  paid  over  or 
delivered.  All  rents  due  or  to  become  dne  by  tennnts  of  property  belong- 
ing to  persona  not  known  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
paid  as  they  become  due,  to  D.  0.  G.  Field,  Esq.,  financial  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment." 

To  complete  the  reader's  knowledge  of  this  aiibject,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that,  early  in  December,  all  regintered  enemies 
who  desired  to  leave  New  Orleans,  not  to  return,  were  permitted 
to  do  so.  Several  hmidreds  availed  themselves  of  this  permission, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  party  for  the  Union, 

It  was  these  stern  and  rigorously  executed  measures  wluoh  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  the  seoessionists  of  New  Orleans,  and 
deprived  them  of  al!  power  to  co-operate  with  treason  beyond  the 
Union  lines.  It  was  these  measures  which  alone  could  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  sincere  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union, 
the  first  requisite  to  which  was  the  suppression  of  the  small  party 
which  had  traitorously  taken  the  state  out  of  the  Union.  To  com- 
plete the  regeneration  of  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  foster  the 
self-respect,  protect  the  interests,  maintain  the  rights,  and  rMse  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  that  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana, white  and  black,  bond  and  ftee,  whose  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  identical.  This  great  and  diffi- 
cult work  General  Butler  was  permitted  only  to  begin.  The  back- 
woodsman was  called  from  his  fields  when  the  forests  had  feeen 
cleared,  the  swamps  drained,  the  noxions  creatures  driven  away,  and 
nil  the  rough,  wild  work  done.  There  would  have  been  a  harvest 
in  the  following  year,  if  the  same  energetic  and  fertile  mind  had 
continued  to  wield  the  resources  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

MORE   OP  THE  IRON  HAS 


Cektain  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  New  Orleans  felt  the  rigor 
of  General  Butler's  nde.  The  clergy  of  New  Orleans  were  seces- 
sionists, of  course.  Any  Christian  minister  capable  of  voluntarily 
living  in  the  Ruutli  during  the  lost  twenty  years,  or  any  one  who 


was  permitted  to  live  there,  must  have  been  a  person  prepared  to 
forsake  all  and  follow  slavery.  This  was  the  condition  of  their  ex- 
ercising the  clerical  .office  in  the  cotton  kingdom,  and  when  the 
time  came  they  complied  with  that  condition. 

One  "  eminent  divine"  of  New  Orleans,  it  ie  sfdd,  was  heai'd  to 
remark,  that  strong  as  was  his  belief  in  special  providential  dis- 
pensations, that  faith  would  receive  a  severe,  perhaps  a  fatal  shock, 
if  the  yellow  fever  did  not  become  epidemic  in  New  Orleans  that 
summer. 

When  the  confiscation  act  was  about  to  be  enforced,  General 
Butler  had  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Leacock,  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man who  promised  to  read  the  burial  service  over  Lieutenant  De 
Kay,  and  broke  his  promise.  This  gentleman  was  of  English  birth, 
but  had  long  resided  in  New  Orleans,  and,  I  believe,  had  become 
1  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  at  least,  he  expre^ly  disclaimed  the 
pioteetion  of  Biitish  law.  I>r.  Leacock,  it  appears,  now  desired 
exemption  from  the  decrees  which  tended  to  separate  the  friends 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  and  which  denied  all  favor  and 
pnvilege'i  to  those  who  openly  adhered  to  the  Confederate  c 
He  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Union — in  fact,  a  Union 
&tdl,  he  T\as  not  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianee.  Now, 
this  man,  m  November,  1860,  had  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of 
secession,  which  so  exactly  chimed  in  with  the  feelings  of  the  i 
siomsts,  that  four  editions  of  it  were  printed  and  sold,  to  the 
ber  of  30,000  eopiea  The  sei-mon  was  the  usual  silly  tirade 
igamst  "the  abohtionists,"  "the  savage  fanatics  of  the  North,"  the 
deidly  enemies  of  a  noble  southern  chivalry.  It  contained,  also, 
the  legnlition  piragrvpl^  upon  John  Brown,  and  his  "band  of  ae- 
frassius,"  and  the  "infldel  preachers"  who  had  "  stimulated"  them  to 
f  lU  upon  a  poor,  innocent,  unsuspecting,  persecuted,  patient,  long- 
sufiermg  southern  ]  eople.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  ser- 
mon WIS  the  foUowmg : 

"Now  in  luttice  to  myself,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark 
before  I  dose.  Bat  a  few  weeks  ago  I  counseled  you,  from  this 
place,  to  avoid  all  precipitate  action ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  take 
determined  action — such  action  only  as  you  thought  yon  could  take 
with  the  conscious  support  of  reason  and  religion,  I  give  that  coun- 
sel still.  But  I  am  one  of  you.  I  feci  as  a  southerner.  Southern 
honor  is  my  honor — southern  degradation  is  my  degradation.     Let 
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no  mail  mistake  my  mcaTiing  or  call  my  words  idle.  As  a  south- 
erner, tLer,  I  ■will  speat,  and  I  give  it  as  my  firm  and  nnhesitating 
belief^  that  nothing  is  now  left  na  but  secession.  I  do  not  lite  the 
word,  but  it  is  the  only  one  to  express  my  meaning.  "We  do  not 
secede — our  enemies  have  seceded.  We  are  on  the  constitution — 
our  enemies  are  not  on  the  constitution ;  and  our  langu^e  should 
be,  if  you  will  not  go  with  us,  we  will  not  go  with  you.  Xou  may 
form  for  yourselves  a  constitution  ;  but  we  will  administer  among 
ourselves  the  constitution  which  our  fathers  have  left  us.  This 
should  be  our  language  and  solemn  determination.  Such  action 
our  honor  demands ;  such  action  will  save  the  Union,  if  anything 
can.  We  have  yet  friends  left  us  in  the  North,  but  they  can  not 
act  for  Ks  till  we  have  acted  for  ourselves;  and  it  would  be  as  pusil- 
lanimous in  us  to  desert  our  friends  as  to  cower  before  our  enemies. 
To  advance,  is  to  secure  our  rights ;  to  recede,  is  to  lay  our  fortunes, 
our  honor,  onr  liberty,  under  the  feet  of  our  enemies.  I  know  that 
the  conseq«ences  of  such  a  course,  unless  guided  by  discretion,  aro 
perilous.  But,  peril  our  fortunes,  peril  our  lives,  come  what  will, 
let  us  never  peril  oar  liberty  aud  our  honoi'.  I  am  willing,  at 
the  call  of  my  honor  and  my  liberty,  to  die  a  freeman ;  but  I'll 
never,  no,  nevei', live  a  slave;  and  the  alternative  now  presented 
by  our  enemies  is  secession  or  slavery.  Let  it  be  liberty  or 
death !" 

General  Butler  ventured  to  adduce  this  sermon  as  evidence  of  its 
author's  enmity  to  the  Union,  Dr.  Lcacock's  reply  revealed  an 
astounding  moral  obliquity. 


■'■  SepUmber  ^^,  1862. 
"  Major- General  Bctt.ek: 

"  SiH  :--I  have  not  the  sermon  in  uianusoript  to  which,  in  jour  not«  of 
yesterday,  jon  refer.  It  waa  tafcen  down  dniing  its  delivery  by  a  reporter 
unknown  to  me,  but,  being  called  away  from  the  church  before  it  was  con- 
cluded, he  requested  the  manuscript,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said,  ^Ve  a 
wrong  report  of  mj  views.  It  was  given,  but  never  returned.  I  send, 
however,  a  printed  copy  of  it  with  this  remark;  that  the  last  sectaou,  which 
I  have  circumscribed  in  pencil,  was  not  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  as  my 
whole  congregation  can  testify ;  and  that  the  publisher  was  immediatflly 
required  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  to  state  this  fact,  that 
it  might  be  omitted  in  any  future  publication. 
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"  There  is  no  man  that  deaires  more  heartily  than  myself  the  restoration 
of  this  Union,  as  it  was  before  the  pi-eaent  controversy  arose.  In  eridenca 
of  this  fact,  I  send  jon  another  sermon,  which  was  delivered  a  few  weeks 
after  the  one  in  print;  and  as  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  reading  it, 
I  win  transcribe  the  closing  paragi-aph,  to  which  I  tiesire  to  refer  you,  aa 
expressive  of  what  I  felt  then,  and  of  what  I  feel  now. 

" '  The  destruction  of  onr  Union  I  Oh,  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  civilized 
globe  that  would  not  lament  the  destruction  of  our  Union,  Tto  wail  with 
which  the  fathera  in  Egypt  pierced  the  air  on  the  death  of  their  flrst-hom, 
is  ready  to  burst  forth  ftom  our  hoaoma  if  this  dire  event  should  happen. 
I  speak;  for  myself.  There  ai'e  those  among  ns  who  may  he  indifferent  to 
it.  But  the  nations  around  us  will  consider  it  a  world-wide  misfortune. 
The  discontented  and  aspiring,  the  exile  and  the  adventurer,  all  seek  its 
bordei-E,  and  are  at  once  elevated  in  the  scale  of  heing— enjoying  a  freer  wr, 
a  fresher  nature.  It  is  the  land  of  tiie  aspirations  and  dreams  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  of  other  countries.  Even  tyrants  who  hate  it,  would  not  see 
it  fall,  hecanse  they  know  not  how  soon  tliey  may  have  to  fly  to  it  for 
refuge.  Let  the  fanatics  of  the  North  consider  this,  and  know  that  they  owe 
it  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  South,  to  heal  the  wounds  they  have  in- 
flicted, and  restore  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  country. 

"'The  Union,  the  Union  destroyed  I  Our  hearts  can  scarcely  hear  the 
thought,  mnoh  more  the  weight  of  such  a  visitation.  Yet  where  is  the  mao 
to  arrest  its  downward  progress !  ITorth,  south,  east,  west,  where  is  the 
man !  There  is  none  to  answer ;  there  is  none  to  be  found.  Then,  Lord, 
we  come  to  Thee.  Save  us,  we  perish  I  Say  to  the  troubled  spirits  of  men, 
he  still,  that  there  may  be  a  calm — a  calm  for  deliberate.  Just,'  devout  con- 
sideration to  heal  the  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  brotherly  loTe  to  our  Union,  the  Union  which  has  been  bequeathed  us, 
the  Union  of  equal  rights  and  equal  protection,    O  Lord,  save  tliia  0nion  I' 

"  These  are  still  my  feelings — I  have  never  held  any  other— I  have  never 
avowed  any  other.  And  I  mention  this  witli  the  alone  intention,  that  I 
should  not  he  misunderstood.  I  desire  to  he  known  as  I  am.  My  podtaou 
demands  that  I  should  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  truth.  I  have  done 
this,  and  I  leave  all  consequences  with  God.  Please  return  me  the  manu- 
script. 

"I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

"  W.  T.  Leacock." 

General  Butler,  not  desiring  farther  correspondeDoe  with  this 
reverend  person,  caused  Captain  Puffei'  to  ask  him  whether  he 
bad  published  any  recantation  or  disavowal  of  the  Booession  para- 
graph of  his  sermon,  or  whether  any  one  else  had  done  so  for  him. 
He  replied:  "I  do-not  loaow.     I  only  know  that  I  requested  the 
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reporter,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  to  omit  the  last  paragraph, 
bccauso  I  did  not  give  utterance  to  it."  It  thus  appeared  that  this 
Union  man  had  stood  by  and  seen  tens  of  thonsands  of  copies  of  a 
sermon  advising  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  had  enjoyed 
the  popularity  attadhed  to  the  utterance  of  such  advice,  without 
deeming  it  worth  while  to  inform  the  public  that  the  passage  had 
never  been  dehvered,  and  did  not  express  his  mature  opinion. 
Those  who  can  believe  in  snch  Unionisra  may  also  be  able  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sermon  quoted  in  the  doctor's  letter  was  delivered 
aftcjF  the  published  one,  which  every  mam,  in  his  congregation  must 
have  read. 

On  the  day  upon  irhich  he  had  replied  to  Captain  Puffer's  ques- 
tion, he  sought  to  re-open  a  correspondence  directly  with  Creneral 
Butler.  Something  was  in  the  mind  of  this  tender-conscienced 
priest.  He  now  became  the  accuser  of  General  Butler,  and  warned 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 


"  Moii or- General  Butlkb,  &o.,  &o.,  &o.  : 

"Mt  deab  Sik:' — I  desh'e  to  speak  affectionatolj,  hut  oaudidlj,  to  jon, 
and  I  beaeech  you  to  hear  me  patiently. 

"  Genetal  Butler,  '  You  are  eating  up  God's  people,  as  it  were  bread.' 
You  have  possessed  them  with  suoli  fear,  that  tliey  are  rashiog,  innocent 
and  weak  women,  most  unwai-i'antably,  guiltless  and  timid  men,  most  in- 
glorloiisly,  are  rushing  to  their  destmotion,  tlirough  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  theu-  Bubstanoe  or  of  their  personal  liberty. 

"Touare  playing  a  dangerona  game  with  public  morals — you  are  com- 
mitting desperate  havoc  with  the  oonsoiencea  of  God's  people.  Thou- 
sands have  peijared  themselves — thousands  are  rushing  to  peijnre  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  by  bringing  themselves  mider  oath  to 
do  what  they  intend  not  to  do,  what  they  will  not  do,  and  what  you  know 
they  ndther  intend  to  do  nor  wUI  do.  All  this  you  have  seen,  and  yet  yon 
have  not  raised  your  voice  to  check  the  ruinous  deception  practiced  on  the 
community  by  your  organ,  the  Delta. 

"The  law  under  which  you  act  does  not  caU  for  this  universal  wicked- 
ness ;  but  if  it  did,  you  should  not,  as  a  man  professing  Christianity,  obey  it, 
because  obedience  to  human  law  ceases  where  transgression  to  the  Divine 
law  ia  involved ;  and  who  wiU  not  say  the  Divine  law  is  not  transgressed, 
is  not  openly  defied,  and  that  by  you,  when  God  ia  set  at  naught  by  num- 
bers only  to  avoid  the  terrors  of  your  will.    I  siiy  your  will,  not  the  will 


of  the  law,  for  the  law  is  inore  merciful  tliiiii  you;  it  esiicts  of  orrne.d 
offenders  only  wliat  you  exact  indisoriminately  of  ail,  Tu\i  eleyate  your 
will  above  the  law  for  people  to  how  down,  aud  obey ;  and  in  their  obedi- 
ence they  deny  God,  and  rush  into  the  anna  of  Batan — and  whose  is  the 
sin? 

"My  dear  General  Butler,  I  beseech  you  in  God's  name  to  pause  and  con- 
sider your  course.  I  know  you  desire  to  serve  your  country ;  but  in  your 
efforts  to  serve  your  country  you  must  not  forget  that  you  are  a  inan,  and, 
therefore,  ahonld  deal  mercifully  with  yoni'  fellow-man,  as  you  woold  have 
God  to  deal  merciMIy  with  you ;  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to  love  our 
oounfjy,  but  we  are  everywhere  commanded  to  love  our  fe!low-men  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  dealing  with  our  fellow-men  in  oonneotion  with  onr  country, 
you  should  not  deal  with  suoh  undue  severity,  nor  place  him  in  a  condition 
to  risk  his  salvation  for  the  glorification  of  saying,  or  of  hearing  it  said, 
that  yon  have  done  good  to  your  country — and  where  is  the  good?  not  one 
in  tea,  that  has  taken  the  oath,  are  you  willing  to  trust. 

"It  is  witlipain  and  grief  that  I  say  all  this;  hut  I  must  be  true  to  my 
God,  aud  my  oonsoienoe ;  when  I  see  my  people  i-ushiog  thus  headlong  to 
destruction,  I  must  speak ;  though  all  hell  stared  me  in  the  face,  I  must  speak — 
silence  is  my  destruction;  for  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord — 'Son  of  man,  I 
have  made  thee  a  watchman  over  the  house  of  Israel;  therefore  hear  the 
word  at  mj  mouth,  and  give  them  warning  from  me.  When  I  say  unto  the 
wicked.  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  thou  givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speak- 
est  to  wai-n  the  wicked  from  his  wicked  way  to  save  his  life,  the  same  wicked 
man  sliall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  hia  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.' 

"  General  Butler— God  has  given  you  great  talents — few  are  blessed  with 
such — and  my  prayer  to  God  is,  that  you  may  nse  those  talents  to  his  glory ; 
but  to  do  this,  you  must  take  a  very  different  course  to  that  which  you  are 
now  pursuing.  I  pray  you,  pardon  the  Uberty  I  have  taken ;  but  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  you,  and  I  can  not  restrain  this  evidence  of  my  iove  for 
your  soul. 

"May  God  give  you  grace  to  see  your  error,  and  to  sustiun  yon  in  the 
proper  dischai'ge  of  your  arduous  and  manifold  duties. 

"I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.  T.  Lbaoook." 

No  answer,  I  believe,  was  made  to  this  communication.  A  few 
days  a£tesi;  an  event  ooonrred  which  brought  Gonorai  Butler  into 
such  direct  collision  witli  the  Episcopal  clergy,  that  New  Orleans 
was  not  considered  by  the  general  large  enough  to  contain  both 
parties  in  the  controversy. 

On  a  Sunday  rooming,  early  m  October,  Major  Strong  e 
the  office  of  the  general  m  plain  clothes,  and  said : 
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"  I  havn't  been,  ablo  to  go  to  cliurch  since  we  came  to  New 
Orleans.     This  morning  I  am  going." 

He  crossed  the  street,  and  took  a  front  seat  in  the  Episcopal  church 
of  Dr.  Goodrich,  opposite  the  mansion  of  General  Twiggs.  He 
joined  io  the  exercises  with  the  earnestness  whioli  was  natural  to 
his  devottt  mind,  until  the  clergymao  reached  that  part  of  the  ser- 
Yice  whci-o  the  prayer  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  occurs. 
That  prayer  was  omitted,  and  the  minister  invited  the  congregation 
to  spend  a  few  moments  in  dlent  prayer.  The  young  officer  bad 
not  previously  heard  of  this  mode  of  evading,  at  onee,  the  require- 
ments of  the  church,  and  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general. 
He  rose  in  his  place  and  said : 

"  Stop,  sir.  It  is  my  duty  to  bring  these  exercises  to  a  close.  I 
came  here  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sole  purpose,  of  worshiping 
God ;  but  inasmuch  as  your  minister  has  seen  fit  to  omit  invoking 
a  blessing,  as  our  church  service  requires,  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  I  propose  to  close  the  services.  This  bouse  will  be 
shut  within  ten  minutes." 

The  elorgyman,  astounded,  began  to  remonstrate. 
"This  is  no  time  for  discussion,  sir,"  said  the  major. 
The  nuniater  was  speechless  and  indignant.  Tlae  ladies  flashed 
wrath  upon  the  officer,  who  stood  motionless  with  folded  arms. 
The  men  scowled  at  him.  The  minister  soon  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, the  congregation  dispersed,  and  Major  Strong  retired  to 
report  the  circumstances  at  head-quarters. 

This  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  General  Butler  sent  for  the 
Episcopal  clergymen,  Dr.  Leaeook,  Dr.  Goodrich,  Dr.  Fulton,  and 
others,  who  were  all  accustomed  to  omit  the  prayer  for  the  presi- 
dent, and  pray  in  silence  for  the  trimnph  of  treason.  The  general 
patiently  and  courteously  argued  the  point  with  them  at  great 
length,  quoting  Bible,  rubrics  and  history  with  his  wonted  fluency. 
They  replied  that,  in  omitting  the  prayer,  they  were  only  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  Right  Reverend  Major-General  Polk,  their  eccle- 
siastical superior.  The  general  denied  the  authority  of  that  mili- 
tary prelate  to  change  the  liturgy,  and  contended  that  the  omission 
of  the  prayer,  in  the  pecuhar  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place, 
was  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  he 
said,  was  the  peculiar  aim  and  boast  of  the  Episcopal  church ;  and 
no  one  could  doubt  tJiat  the  dominant  power  in  New  Orleans  was 
21 
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the  president  of  the  United  States.  And  even  granting  that  the 
president  was  a  usurper,  that  would  he  oaly  one  reason  more  for 
praying  for  him.  The  Union  forces  had  not  coiue  to  New  Orleans 
for  a  temporary  pm-pose ;  they  meant  to  stay.  Thei'e  was  no  power 
on  the  continent  or  off  the  continent  that  could  expel  them.  This 
praying  for  Davis  must  stop  at  some  time ;  why  not  now  ?  Be- 
sides, the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church  had  taken  upon  theraaelvea 
the  most  solemn  vows  to  obey  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  chm'ch, 
and  their  omission  of  part  of  the  liturgy  was  of  the  nature  of  per- 
jury. 

"  Bnt,  General,"  said  Dr.  Leacock,  "your  insisting  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  causing  half  of  my  chorch-membcrs 
to  perjure  then^elves." 

"  WoU,"  replied  the  general,  "  if  that  is  the  result  of  your  nine 
years'  preaching ;  if  your  people  will  commit  pcqury  so  freely,  the 
sooner  you  leave  your  pulpit  the  better." 

After  further  conversation.  Dr.  Leacock  asked  : 
"  Well,  General,  are  yon  going  to  shut  up  the  churches  ?" 
"  Ko,  sir,  I  am  more  likely  to  shut  up  the  ministers," 
The  clergymen  showing  no  disp<»ition  to  yield.  General  Butlei' 
ended  the  interview  by  stating  his  ultimatum  :  "  Read  the  prayer 
for  the  president,  omit  the  silent  act  of  devotion,  or  leave  New 
Orleans  prisoners  of  state  for  Fort  Lafayette," 

After  consultation  with  one  another  and  with  their  people,  after 
endless  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Leacock,  three  of  the  clergy- 
men, Dr.  Leacock,  Dr.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Fulton,  decided  not  to 
read  the  prayer  for  the  president.  Captain  Puffer  was  detailed  to 
conduct  them  to  New  York,  and  they  sailed  in  the  next  transport. 
On  the  voyage.  Captain  Puffer  infoi-ms  me,  Dr.  Goodrich,  a  benevo- 
lent, venerable  man,  read  prayers  to  the  returning  troops,  and  dia 
not  omit  the  prayer  for  the  president.  He  ministered  to  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  won  the  sincere  regard  of  all  on  board.  Three 
weeks  after  their  arrival,  all  the  state  prieonera  were  released,  and 
they  returned  to  New  Orleans.  General  Banks  demanded  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  a  condition  of  their  landing.  They  declined  the 
condition,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

General  Strong  chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Goodi-ich,  one  day,  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in 
Bome  embarrasanent,  neither  knowing  what  were  tho  feelings  of 
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the  other,  A  smile  overspread  the  benevolent  conatenaece  of  the 
doctor.  General  Strong  offered  his  hand,  which  Dr.  Goodrich  ac- 
cepted, and  the  two  men  laughed  heartily  at  the  odd  encounter. 

"  You  did  that  well,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  since  yon  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  do  it ;  hut  why  didn't  you  come  to  mo  privately 
and  give  me  notice  ?" 

General  Strong  expl^ned  the  circumBtanees,  and  they  continued 
to  converse  amicably. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  departure  of  the  clergymen  from  New 
Orleans,  their  churches  were  open  as  usual,  but  the  exercises  were 
conducted  by  chaplains  of  the  Union  army,  who  read  the  service 
without  ahridgmcnt.  Not  many  of  the  auditors  were  of  the  seces- 
sionist persuaeion.  Church  going,  however,  became  a  more  frequent 
practice  among  ofScers  and  men  after  this  purging  of  the  pulpits, 
and,  consequently,  the  places  of  the  absent  members  were  not  all 
vacant. 

The  pass-office  at  head-quarters  presented  the  most  distressing 
iliustrations  of  the  iron-handed  rule  to  which  Louisiana  was  neces- 
sarily subjected.  Within  the  Union  lines  there  was  comparative 
plenty  ;  beyond  them  there  was  desolation  smd  want.  Food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  were  to  be  had  in  New  Orleans  by  all  who  could 
pay  for  them ;  and  to  such  as  could  not  they  were  given.  Acv<W9 
the  lakes,  and  above  the  camp  of  General  Phelps,  at  Can'oUton,  and 
in  the  region  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  food  was  scarce 
in  the  extreme,  clothing  was  scarcer,  and  the  stock  of  medicines  had 
long  been  exhausted.  There  were  parents  in  the  city  who  had 
starving  children  or  sick  children  in  the  enemy^s  country,  only  a, 
few  miles  distajit.  There  were  people  in  New  Orleans  whose  aged 
parents,  just  beyond  the  lines,  were  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  There  were  others  whose  near  relations,  people  of  substance 
and  respectability,  were  going  half  naked,  or  were  dying  for  want 
of  medicines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  hundreds  of  secession- 
ists in  the  dty,  whose  constant  aim,  whose  sole  employment  was, 
to  devise  means  of  smuggling  supplies  across  the  lines  to  the  camps 
of  rebeJ  soldiery. 

The  pressure,  therefore,  upon  the  commanding  general  for  passes 
to  go  beyond  the  Union  lines,  was  great  and  continuous.  There 
were  a  hundred  applications  a  day.  Women  came  to  head-quarters 
imploring  permisaon  to  take  a  little  clothing,  medicine  and  food  to 
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their  perialiing  chiklren,  calling  all  the  saiots  to  witaess  the  truth 
of  their  story  and  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.  A  large  major- 
ity of  the  applicants  were  women,  who  assailed  the  tender  hearts 
of  the  general   and  his  staff  with  tears,  entreaties   and  protestar 

During  the  first  weeks,  General  Butler  himself  heard  the  appli- 
cants, and  decided  upoQ  their  claims.  But  as  this  business  iuToived 
a  great  deal  of  questioning,  cross-questioning  and  exam.ination  of 
papers,  he  was  compelled,  at  length,  to  establish  a  member  of  his 
staff  in  an  outer  office  at  head-qnarters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sift 
from  the  mass  of  suitors  the  few  whose  story  seemed  credible  and 
to  warrant  the  indulgence  of  a  pasSi  These  were  reported  to  the 
general,  who  then  decided  upon  their  application.  Captain  A.  F. 
Puffer,  of  Boston,  was  the  oflleer  selected  for  this  duty.  When  be 
loft  the  city  to  conduct  the  three  clergymen  noi-thward,  his  place 
was  filled  by  Lieutenant  Frederick  Martin,  of  New  York.  These 
young  officers  held  a  post  which  severely  taxed  their  patience, 
their  firmness  and  their  sagacity.  I  might  add  their  integrity, 
also,  if  the  integiity  of  an  honorable  soldier  could  ever  be  severely 
tried.  "  I  was  so  often  offered  money  for  a  pass,"  said  Captain 
Puffer,  "  that,  at  last,  I  ceased  to  be  indignant,  and  would  merely 
say  to  the  orderly  in  attendance,  as  a  matter  of  business,  '  Show 
this  woman  out.'  He  was  once  offered  three  thousand  dollars  for 
a  pass,  the  money  to  be  paid  before  it  was  procured. 

From  the  first,  nine  in  ten  of  the  applications  were  refused. 
Every  one  at  head-quarters  was  aware  that  the  indulgence  was 
almost  certain  to  be  abused  in  some  instances,  and'that  the  only 
B;ife  course  was  to  make  the  lines  impassable.  But  many  of  the 
cases  were  so  movingly  piteous,  the  agony  of  the  applicants  seemed 
so  real  and  so  great,  that  it  was  not  in  liuman  nature  to  shut  the 
door  inexorably  upon  them.  Every  possible  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  articles,  or  articles  in  eon- 
trabaitd  quantities.  Every  bos  and  package  was  minutely  exam- 
ined ;  every  departing  boat  was  searched.  A  list  was  required  of 
everything  allowed  to  be  taken,  and  the  applicant  pledged  his 
honor  that  he  would  take  nothing  else,  nor  apply  the  articles  to 
any  but  the  specified  use. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  nearly  every  pass  that  was 
granted  was  abused.    It  soon  appeared  that  a.  secessionist  con- 
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sidered  it  no  more  dishonorable  to  lie  to  a  TJmon  officer  than  Sews 
once  deemed  it  a  sin  to  lie  to  a  Christian.  Here  would  oome 
a  woman,  having  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  lady,  begging 
with  tears  and  sobs  fyi-  permission  to  convey  to  her  starving 
children  across  the  lake  just  one  barrel  of  flour,  that  they  might 
have  at  least  the  m.eans  of  sustaining  life.  She  would  bring  fiiends 
and  papers  in  great  numbers  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  her  story. 
After  many  days,  the  pass  would  be  granted ;  and  the  detective 
officer,  upon  probing  the  barrel  with  a  probe  of  extra  length,  would 
find  a  pound  or  two  of  quinine  in  the  middle.  A  trunk  of  clothes 
would  be  found  to  have  a  false  bottom  stuffed  with  contraband 
articles.  A  barrel  of  potatoes  would  serve  to  hide  some  thousands 
of  percussion-caps.  Letters,  too,  giving  contraband  information, 
were  frequently  discovered  concealed  iu  the  boats. 

Every  detection,  of  coarse,  increased  the  stringency  of  the  pass- 
office.  In  August,  the  rebels  began  to  seize  boats  that  ventui'ed 
within  their  lines,  with  a  view  to  collect  a  flotilla  for  operations 
against  the  city.  Then,  at  length,  was  adopted  the  inflexible 
rule,  that  no  passes  should  be  granted.  The  adoption  of  the  rule, 
however,  did  not  lessen  the  number  of  applicants,  nor  diminish 
their  importunity.  "  I  was  plied,"  saya  Captain  Puffer,  "  with 
every  conceivable  stoiy  of  heart-rending  woe  and  misery,  which 
tbe  general,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance 
where  he  had  yielded  to  such  importunities,  his  confidence  liad 
been  abused  by  the  carrying  of  supplies  and  information  to  tliu 
rebel  army,  had  ordered  me  invariably  to  refuse.  Ordinarily,  I 
succeeded  in  steeling  my  heart  against  these  urgent  entreaties ; 
but  occasionally  some  story,  peculiarly  haiTOwing  in  its  details, 
seemed  to  demand  a  special  efibrt  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  and 
I  would  go  to  the  general,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  my  causo, 
exclaim : 

"Greneral,  you  must  see  some  of  these  people.  I  know,  if  you 
would  only  hear  their  stories,  you  would  give  them  passes." 

"You  are  entirely  correct,  captain,"  he  would  reply.  "I  am 
sure  I  should ;  and  that  is  precisely  why  I  want  you  to  see  them 
for  me," 

"  And  with  this  very  doubtful  satisfaction  I  would  return  to  niy 
desk,  convinced  that  sensibilityjn  a  man  who  was  allowed  no  dis- 
cretion in  its  exercise,  was  an  entirely  useless  attribute,  and  that  in 
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future,  I  would  set  my  fac«  as  a  flint  against  eveiy  appeal  to  my 


Two  incidents  of  the  pass-office,  related  to  me  by  Lieutenant 
Martin,  wHl  place  this  matter  distinctly  before  the  reader's  mind. 

One  Mrs.  L.  haunted  the  office  for  three  weeks,  pleading  with 
tears  for  her  starving  children,  to  whom  she  wished  to  convey  a 
little  food.  She  had  shown  some  kindness  to  Union  troops  on  one 
occasion,  when  they  were  passing  her  house,  and  this  was  remem- 
bered in  her  favor.  A  pass  was  given  her  to  go  to  St.  Johns  and 
return.  Something  led  a  detective  officer  to  examine  her  boat  with 
unusual  thoroughness.  He  found  that  "  false  hips"  bad  been  built 
out  upon  her  sides,  which  were  filled  with  commodities  outrage- 
ously contraband.  The  woman  had  deceived  every  one.  Her  sim- 
ulation of  a  mother's  agony  and  tears,  sustained,  too,  for  three 
weeks,  was  so  perfect,  that  no  one  could  doubt  the  reality  of  her 
emotions.    Yet  she  was  a  professional  smuggler. 

Some  weeks  later,  a  lady  applied  to  Lientenant  Martin  for  a  simi- 
lar permit.  Her  children,  too,  were  starving,  almost  within  sight 
of  their  mother ;  and,  alas !  this  was  a  genuine  case.  Her  children 
were  starving.  She  was  a  lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
she  convinced  the  lieutenant  of  the  perfect  truth  of  her  story  at  the 
first  interview.  But  he  could  only  inform  her,  that  no  passes  were 
then  issued,  and  that  any  application  to  the  general  on  her  behalf 
would  be  useless.  She  came  every  day  for  a  month,  always  hoping 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  rule.  At  length,  the  young  officer  was  so 
deeply  moved  by  her  distress,  that  he  promised  to  disobey  orders 
so  far  as  to  lay  her  case  before  the  general,  and  she  might  come 
the  next  day  to  learn  the  result.  She  came.  Lieutenant  Martin  hnd 
the  anguish  of  telling  her  that  her  application  was  necessarily  re- 
fused, as  her  boat  was  certain  to  be  seized  if  she  crossed  the  lake. 
She  turned  pale  as  death,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  She  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  physician.  In  half  an  hour  she  revived— a 
raving  maniac.     She  has  never-  known  a  gleam  of  reason  to  this 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

THE  NEGRO   QUESTION — FIEST  D1PF1CTJI.TIES. 

LouisiASA  has  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  thoasand.  Be- 
fore the  war,  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  whites  over  slaves,  hnt 
when  tlie  Union  troops  landed  at  New  Orleans,  there  was  one  slave 
in  the  state  to  every  white  person.  Many  of  the  parishes  contain 
twice  as  many  slaves  as  whites ;  some,  three  times  as  many ;  a  few, 
four  times  as  many;  one  has  nine  hundred  white  inhabitants  to 
nearly  nine  thousand  slaves.  The  marching  of  a  Union  column 
into  one  of  those  sugar  parishes,  was  like  thrusting  a  walking-stick 
into  an  ant-hill— the  negroes  swarmed  about  the  troops,  every  sol- 
dier's gun  and  knapsack  carried  by  a  black  man,  erulting  in  the 
sei-vice.  For,  in  some  way,  this  great  multitude  of  bondmen  had 
derived  the  impression  that  part  of  the  errand  of  these  troops  was 
to  set  them  free. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were  slaves  and  ten 
thousand  free  colored.  The  class  last  named  is  the  result  of  that 
universal  licentioaaness  which  exists,  necessarily,  in  every  commu- 
nity where  the  nomber  of  slaves  is  large.  In  New  Orleans,  that 
licentioosness  was  systematized,  and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  character  of  matrimony.  The  connections  formed  with  the  quad- 
roons and  octoroons  were  often  permanent  enough  for  the  rearing 
of  large  families,  some  of  whom  obtsaned  their  freedom  from  the 
affection  of  their  father-master,  and  received  the  education  he  would 
have  bestowed  upon  legitimate  oflspring.  The  class  of  free  colored, 
therefore,  includes  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy,  instructed, 
able,  and  estimable  persons.  They  have  been  styled  by  competent 
obseivers,  the  richest  class  in  New  Orleans;  many  having  in- 
herited large  estates,  and  many  carrying  on  lucrative  business. 
One  of  them  entertained  General  Butler  at  a  banquet  of  seven 
courses,  served  on  silver. 

The  secret,  darling  desire  of  this  class  is  to  rank  as  human  beings 
in  their  native  city ;  or,  as  the  giver  of  the  grand  banquet  expressed 
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it,  "  No  matter  where  I  fight ;  I  only  wish  to  spend  what  I  have, 
and  flght  as  long  as  I  can,  if  only  ray  boy  may  stand  in  the  street 
equal  to  a  white  hoy  when  the  war  is  oyer." 

It  is  difficult  for  an  inhabitant  of  tho  North  to  know  how  far  such 
men  as  he  were  from  the  likelihood  of  ever  enjoying  the  equality 
he  craved.  There  was  at  the  North  a  general,  mild  prejudice 
against  color,  before  the  late  riots  in  New  York  expelled  the  last 
vestige  of  it  from  the  heart  of  every  decent  human  being.  But, 
at  the  South,  the  prejudice  is  bo  complete  that  the  people  are  not 
aware  of  its  existence ;  they  fondle  and  pet  their  favorite  slaves, 
and  let  their  children  play  with  black  children  as  with  dogs  and 
cats.  The  slightest  taint  of  black  blood  in  the  saperbest  man,  in 
the  loveliest  woman,  one  all  radiant  with  golden  curls  and  a  blonde 
complexion,  perfect  in  manners  and  abounding  in  the  best  frnits  of 
culture,  suffices  to  damn  them  to  an  eternal  exclusion  from  tho 
companionship  of  the  people  with  whom  they  would  naturally  asso- 
ciate. The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  inteoaty  of  this  abhor- 
rence of  African  blood  is  the  weil-tnown  fact,  that  a  white  wife  in 
New  Orleans  is  not  generally  jealous  of  her  husband's  slave  mis- 
tress; and  is  frequently  capable  of  consoling  lierself  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  other  family,  in  the  next  street,  are  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each  on  tho  day  of  their  birth,  and  incre^e  in  valae  a  hun- 
dred dollai's  a  year  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  their  lives.  She 
does  not  recognize  in  the  mother  of  those  children  a  being  that 
could,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  a  rival  of  a  woman  in  whose 
veins  flowed  no  African  blood  that  was  discoverable.  The  slave 
mistress,  also,  relieved  the  sickly  white  wife  of  the  burden,  of  child- 
bearing.  This  ia  southern  prejudice  against  color.  The  prejudice 
that  prevailed  at  the  North,  before  the  recent  scenes  revealed  to 
every  one  its  heUieh  nature,  was  base  enough,  and  was  strongest  in 
the  basest ;  but  it  was  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the  imcon- 
seious  completeness  of  aversion  that  is  observable  in  the  true 
southerner — the  "  original  secessionist." 

There  were  a  great  many  loose  negroes  about  New  Orleans  when 
the  troops  landed,  slaves  of  masters  in  the  rebel  army  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  A  still  larger  number  hired  their  time  from  tbeii- 
masters,  and  demonstrated  that  they  could  take  care  of  themselves, 
besides  contributing  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  ahalf  a  day  to 
the  maintenance  of  another  family. 
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"  These  colorea  girls,"  said  a  new-comer  one  day  to  a  Union 
officer,  "  ■whom  I  see  selling  bouquets,  nuts,  oranges,  eakes,  candies, 
and  small  wares,  on  the  street  corners,  mi^t  save  a  great  deal  of 
money." 

"  These  people,"  was  the  reply,  "  are  merely  the  agents  of  their 
white  raastera  and  mistresses,  who  grow  their  flowers  and  oranges, 
make  the  bouquets,  pies  and  candies,  and  send  their  slaves  to  sell 
them  in  the  streets.  If  she  is  an  apple  or  a  violet  short,  the  balance 
is  Stmcfe  on  her  bact.  Many  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  live, 
and  have  lived  for  years,  in  this  way." 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  unreflecting  person,  that  the  negro 
question  at  New  Orleans  could  not  be  disposed  of,  as  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  by  an  epigram.  Fortress  Monroe  was  a  Union  island  in  a 
secession  sea.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  vicinity  was  not  groat ; 
ooly  nine  hundred  in  all  found  their  way  to  Freedom  Fort ;  and 
evei-y  laborei-  who  came  in  was  one  laborer  lost  to  the  rebel  batter- 
ies. The  duty  of  the  commanding'  general  was  clear  the  moment 
the  "  epigram"  ocearred  to  his  mind.  But,  in  Louisiana,  any  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital  would  have 
been  a  revolution  far  moi'e  revolutionary  than  any  merely  pohtical 
change  ever  was.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  slaves  conung  into  a 
Union  camp  had  been  received  and  maintained,  as  they  were  at  the 
fortress.  General  Butler  would  have  had  upon  his  hands,  in  a 
mouth,  in  addition  to  the  thirty  thousand  destitute  whites,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  blacks,  for  whom  he  wOuld  have  had  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  employment ;  while  the  plantations  from 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  daily  food  would  have  lain  waste. 
The  Fortress  Monroe  experience  was,  evidently,  of  no  avail  in 
dealing  with  the  negro  question  at  New  Orleans. 

The  instruetjons  given  by  General  McClellan  to  General 
Butler  were  silent  on  this  most  perplexing  subject.  General  But- 
ler, however,  had  instructions  with  regard  to  it.  On  leaving 
'  I  he  was  verbally  informed  by  the  president,  that  the 

,  was  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  a  negro  policy. 
They  were  anxiously  considei-ing  the  subject,  and  hoped,  ere  long, 
to  arrive  at  conclusions.  Meanwhile,  he  must  "  get  along"  with 
the  negro  question  the  best  way  he  oould ;  endeavor  to  avoid 
raising  insoluble  problems  and  sharply  defined  issues ;  and  try  to 
manage  so  that  neither  abolitionists  nor  "  conservatives"  would  find 
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in  his  acts  occasions  for  clamor.  This,  however,  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  moment  the  administration  were  prepareci  to  annoance 
a  general  policy  with  regard  to  the  negroes,  all  generals  command- 
ing departments  would  be  notified,  and  required  to  pursue  the  same 
system. 

This  sonnded  reasonahly  enough  at  Washington.     It  wore  a  very 
different  aspect  when  it  had  to  be  applied  to  the  state  of  things  in 


The  difficulty  began  on  the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  troopa, 
and  became  every  day  m.ore  formidable.  Some  negroes  cam.e  into 
the  St.  Charles  hotel,  penetrated  to  the  quartei-s  of  staff-officere,  and 
gave  information  which  proved  to  be  reliable.  Great  numbers  soon 
flocked  into  the  Castom-House,  pervading  the  numberless  apart- 
ments and  passages  of  that  extensive  edifice,  all  testifying  the  most 
fervent  good-wOl  toward  the  Union  troops,  all  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  them.  Wherever  there  was  a  Union  post,  negroes  made 
their  appearance — at  Fort  St.  Philip,  Fort  Jackson,  CarroUton, 
Algiers,  Baton  Rouge,  and  elsewhere. 

A  new  article  of  war  forbade  the  return  of  those  fugitives  to 
their  masters.  What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  Their  labor  in 
the  city  was  not  wanted ;  there  was  a  superabundance  of  white 
laborers.  If  they  were  entertained  and  encouraged,  what  was  to 
prevent  an  overwhelming  irruption  of  blacks  into  every  post  ?  The 
whole  negro  population  was  in  such  a  ferment,  that  only  a  slight 
misstep  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general  would  have  sufficed 
to  reduce  society  to  chaos. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  splendid  thing  to 
3o,  was  to  declare  all  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  free,  and  put  them  all 
upon  wages,  leaving  questions  of  compensation  to  loyal  masters  to 
be  settled  afterward.  General  Butler  was  capable  of  writing  a 
general  order  that  would  have  achieved  this  sublime  revolution 
with  speedy  advantage  to  every  white  and  every  black  in  the  state. 
It  was  possible,  it  was  feasible.  It  was,  of  all  conceivable  solutions 
of  the  problem,  the  most  easy,  the  most  simple,  the  most  expedi- 
tious, the  least  costly,  the  least  dangerous.  But  even  if  the  general 
had  not  been  restr^ed  by  instructions,  this  course  was  excluded 
even  from  consideration  by  the  arrival  of  news,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
that  General  Hunter's  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  of 
South  Carolina  bad  been  revoked  by  the  president. 
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He  was,  therefore,  shut  up  to  this  one  course :  To  preserve,  for 
the  present,  the  status  in  quo,  minus  as  much  of  the  cruelty  and 
wrong  of  it  &s  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the  Union  officers  to 
prevent.  To  use  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression,  he  was  obhged  "  to  run 
the  machine  as  he  found  it,"  with  such  shght  and  temporary  repairs 
and  modiflcations  as  coidd  he  hastily  made.  This  was  the  policy 
adopted.  It  was  never  announced,  but  it  was  the  principle  acted  upon. 
Hence  the  negroes  were  not  encouraged  to  come  in  to  the  Union 
posts.  As  many  as  were  required  for  public  and  private  service 
were  employed,  each  officer  being  allowed  one  as  a  servant.  Seve- 
ral were  assigned  to  the  hospitals.  General  Butler  himself  was 
served  by  "  General  Twiggs's  William."  After  some  days  had 
elapsed,  negroes  were  no  longer  harbored  in  the  Custom-House, 
fmd  orders  were  issued  that  no  more  should  be  admitted  within 
the  Union  lines,  or  into  the  Union  camps. 

But  negroes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  placed  on  an  equality  with 
white  men  before  the  law,  and  allowed  to  testify  against  a  white 
man  in  court.  The  whipping-houses  were  quietly  abolished,  and 
the  jailers  notified  that  no  more  human  beings  must  be  broaght  to 
the  jails  to  be  whipped.  One  of  these  jailers  ventured  to  advertise, 
a  iew  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  that  the  "law  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  correction  of  slaves  would  be  enforced  as  heretofore." 
The  attention  of  the  general  was  called  to  this  announcement,  and 
Colonel  Stafford  was  ordered  to  inqiure  into  it.  It  was  found 
that  one  slave  had  been  brought  in  and. whipped  that  morning; 
hut  there  the  fell  business  stopped.  Whatever  cruelty  was  com- 
mitted in  New  Orleans  upon  the  slaves,  was  done  in  secret ;  no 
traffic  in  torture  was  allowed;  and  every  slave  who  asked  redress 
for  ci-uelties  inflicted,  and  could  give  reasonable  proof  of  the  trnth 
of  his  story,  had  redress — had  it  promptly  and  fally.  Major  Bell 
judged  sndi  cases  as  he  would  have  judged  similar  ones  in  Boston. 
General  Butler  never  refused  a  black  man  admittance  to  his  pres- 
ence by  day  or  by  night,  and  never  failed  to  do  him  justice  when 
justice  was  possible.  The  orders  were,  that  whoever  else  might  be 
excluded  from  head-quarters,  no  negro  should  ever  be.  One  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  general  bad  a  spy  in  every  house,  behind 
every  rebel's  chair  as  he  sat  at  table.  Another  consequence  was, 
that  every  slave  in  New  Orleans  had,  at  all  times,  a  protector  from 
cruelty  in  the  commanding  general. 
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The  mere  diminution  of  the  slaves'  awful  revenue  of  torture  was 
an  unapeatable  boon  to  thom.  Those  hunkers  used  to  hug  the 
delusion,  in  the  old  party  contests,  that  tiadness  was  the  rule  and 
cruelty  the  rare  exception,  in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves.  As  if 
despotism  could  be  sustained  by  anything  but  cruelty  1  They 
found  that  cruelty  was  the  rule,  and  that  such  exceptional  kindness 
as  is  shown  to  favorite  slaves,  greatly  increases  the  sum-total  of 
their  iifetimo's  misery.  Slavery  is  all  cruelty,*  It  was  much  to  only 
lessen  the  vast,  the  incalculable,  the  inconceivable  amount  of  agony 
inflicted  by  the  lash  alone.  Probably  one  whipping  of  thirty-nine 
lashes  witli  the  infernal  cowhide  inflicts  more  anguish  than  a 
respectable  Massaehusetta  hunker  has  to  endure  daring  his  whole 
life.  What  an  instantaneous  change  of  sentiment  on  present  politi- 
cal issues  would  occur,  all  over  the  country,  if  thirty-nine  arguments 
of  that  nature  were  addressed  to  the  devotees  of  slavery  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  metal  of  their  beads,  are  not  copper-backed. 

Some  planters  who  had  not  the  means  of  supporting  their  slaves, 
or  of  employing  them  profitably,  obliged  them  to  go  within  t!^e 
Union  lines,  trusting  to  reclaim  them  in  better  times.  This  prac- 
tice was  stopped  by  declaring  all  such  slaves  emancipated,  and  giv- 
ing them  free  papers.  Several  slaves  were  also  emancipated  wh© 
had  been  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  by  their  masters.  The  "star 
car"  system  was  abolished.  Colored  people  were  formerly  allowed 
to  ride  only  in  the  street  cars  that  were  marked  with  a  black  star. 
General  Butler  required  the  admission  of  decent  colored  people  into 
all  the  public  vehicles.  Some  of  the  police  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  slaves  were  still  enforced;  the  rule  requiring  them  to  be  at 
home  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  example. 

*  Dr.  Wesley  Hurapirej'  uritaB  from  Corinth.  MissioSppi,  Unj  35, 1803 ; 

"  I  Imve  beon  Bclected  is  tha  surgeon  of  tlia  rsgimant  nf  African  deseant,  iinw  forming  hero  (not 

men  in  a  imde  dote,  preporatorj  lo  their  being  musterea  fnlo  tlio  CuJted  Elataa  serTioe,  and  I 
tlii^  urn  eTidencea  et  abuse  and.  maltiaatiueiit  parfeotly  horrLfying  to  relate,  and  muBt  be  seaii  to 
tiiUynnderstandthe  abuse  to-KhJcbtbey have  baeflBDbjected,  Itbinklpm  Bafelnsa^ingaiat  ab 
least  OBS-Jof/'  of  that  number  bore  evidence  of  baying  been  eeyereiy  vMpped  and  maltreated  in 
ymouenajs;  eomeveredfaAZifd'wltiiakidfe;  othoTSfihotlhrouglithe  limbs;  some  pounded  with 

rose  aboTe  the  skin  the  aize  of  your  finger,  saving  hoUiijig  of  the  amaller  ones.  OUiere  bad  the 
corda  of  their  legs  cat  (hamafrings,  as  thej  call  themX  to  prevent  tjieir  running  off;  and  some 
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Such  were  some  of  the  measures  by  which  General  Bntlev  strove 
to  "  get  along"  with  this  hideous  anomaly,  while  the  president  was 
feeling  his  way  to  a  general  policy,  and  wsuting  for  the  ripening  of 
publio  opinion.  General  Butler,  like  the  president  himself,  stood 
between  two  fires.  One  set  of  Unioniata  in  Kew  Orleans  kept  say- 
ing to  him,  as  I  read  in  their  letters,  now  before  me : 

Beturn  all  fugitives  to  their  masters ;  show,  by  word  and  deed , 
that  yoar  sole  object  is  the  restoration  of  tbe  old  state  of  things ; 
and  Louidana  will  return  to  the  Union  "in  a  month." 

Another  party  said  :  "  Ko  ;  the  original  secessioniata  are  incu- 
rable ;  destroy  their  power  by  abolishing  slavery ;  crush  that  in- 
solent faction  utterly ;  and  Louisiana  will  hoist  tbe  old  flag  with 


He  could  do  neither  of  these  things.  An  article  of  war  forbade 
the  first;  the  revocation  of  General  Hunter's  proclamation  forbade 
the  second.  His  struggle,  meanwhile,  to  "  get  along"  with  a  difficul- 
ty that  would  not  wait  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  government, 
brought  him  into  painful  and  lamentable  collision  with  General 
Phelps,  which  resulted  in  the  country's  losing  the  services  of  that 
noble  soldier. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

GETTEEAL  BUTXEK  AND   GENEBAL  PIIELrS. 

Genekal  Phelps  was  in  command  at  CarroUtou,  seven  miles 
above  the  city,  the  post  of  honor  in  the  defensive  cordon  around 
New  Orleans.  "  I  fonnd  myself,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  midst  of  a 
slave  region,  where  the  institution  existed  in  all  its  pride  and 
gloom,  and  where  its  victims  needed  no  inducement  from  me  to 
seek  the  protection  of  our-  flag — that  flag,  which  now,  after  a  long 
intei-val,  gleamed  once  more  amid  the  darkHng  scene,  like  the  ef- 
fusion of  morning  light.  Fugitives  began  to  throng  to  our  lines  in 
large  numbers.  Some  came  loaded  with  chains  and  barbarous 
irons ;  some  bleeding  i,vith  bird-shot  wounds ;  many  had  been 
deeply  scored  with  lashes,  and  all  complained  of  the  extinction  of 
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their  moral  rights.  They  had  originally  come  chiefly  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  were  generally  religioaa 
persona,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hetter  treatment  than  that 
which  they  experienced  there." 

General  Butler  was  aware  of  this  influx  of  fugitives ;  but,  in 
obedience  to  the  tonaporary  policy  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  gov- 
ernment, he  took  no  notice  of  the  fact.  The  vehement  desire  of 
Greneral  Phelps  was,  not  merely  to  welcome  and  harbor  the  fu^- 
tives,  but  form  them  into  military  companies  and  di-ill  them  into  ser- 
viceable soldiers.  He  was  grieved,  therefore,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  General  Butler  requested  him  to  place  hia  able-bodied  negroes 
under  the  direction  of  two  planters  of  the  vicinity,  that  they  might 
be  employed  in  closing  a  break  in  the  levee  above  Carrollton,  which 
threatened  a  disastrous  inundation.  "You  will  see,"  wrote  Gen- 
eral Butler,  "  the  need  of  giving  them  every  aid  in  your  power  to 
save  and  jxrotect  the  levee,  even  to  returaing  their  own  negroes 
and  adding  others,  if  need  be,  to  their  force.  This  is  outside  of  the 
question  of  returning  negroes.  Tou  Bhould  send  your  own  sol- 
diers, let  alone  allowing  the  men  who  are  protecting  us  all  from 
the  Mississippi  to  have  the  workmen  who  are  accustomed  to  tbie 
sei-vice." 

General  Phelps  did  not  "  sae"  the  need  of  sending  back  his  fagi- 
tives.  A  positive  order  settled  the  question  on  the  23d  of  May ; 
"  In  view  of  the  disaster  which  might  occur  to  us,  in  case  a  crevasse 
should  occur  above  our  lines,  I  have  concluded  to  send  a  force  of 
one  hundred  laborei-s,  in  charge  of  a  guard,  to  attend  to  raising  and 
guarding  the  levee  above  your  lin^.  You  will  also  place  every  able- 
bodied  contraband  within  your  camp  in  charge  of  Captain  Page, 
the  officer  of  this  guard,  to  assist  in  this  work."  This  was  better, 
thought  General  Phelps,  than  eonsignlag  the  negroes  to  the  custody 
and  direction  of  their  former  Eeasters.     The  order  was  obeyed,  of 

Meanwhile,  General  Butler  was  besieged  with  complaints  of  the 
harboring  of  fugitives  in  General  Phelps's  camp.  All  the  complain- 
ants professed  to  be  Unionmon  ;  some  of  them  were  such;  and  most 
of  them  were  the  producers  of  vegetables  for  the  Now  Orleans  mar- 
ket. Besides,  the  harboring  of  the  negroes  involved  the  necessity 
of  their  m£untenanoe,  and  invited  the  entire  negro  populntion  to  flj 
to  the  refuge  of  Uniou  posts.     It  seemed  to  General  Butler  noces- 
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sai'y  to  check  the  iiTuption  before  it  became  numanageable.     Tha 
following  order  was  therefore  issued  : 

"  Kbw  OnLEAKa,  May  33,  18G3. 
"  Gemeeai  ;^Toii  will  cause  all  imemployed  persons,  black  and  white, 
to  ho  excluded  from  jour  Imes. 

"  Tou  will  not  permit  either  hlaok  or  white  persons  to  pass  your  lines, 
not  ofBoera  and  soldiers  or  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out a  pass  from  these  head- quarters,  except  they  are  brought  in  under 
guard  aa  captared  persons,  with  information,  and  those  to  he  esamined 
and  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  if  they  have  been  in  aims  against  the 
United  States,  or  dismissed  and  sent  away  at  once,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  does  not  apply  to  boats  pacing  up  the  river  without  landing  within 
the  lines. 

"  Provision  dealers  and  marketmefi  are  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  with 
provisions  and  their  wares,  but  not  to  remain  over  night. 

"Persons  having  had  their  permanent  residence  within  your  lines 
before  the  occupation  of  our  troops,  are  not  to  he  considered  unemployed 
persons. 

"  Tour  officers  have  reported  a  large  number  of  servants.  Every  officer 
so  reported  employing  servants  wUl  have  the  allowanoe  for  servants  de- 
ducted from  his  pay-roll. 

"  Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  BuTLEn, 
"Brig.-Gen,  Phelps,  Commctnding  Oamp  Parapet.'''' 

Genera!  Phelps  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  command.  The 
fugitiTes,  however,  were  removed  to  a  point  just  above  the  lines, 
where  they  found  partial  shelter,  and  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the 
soldiers,  who  generously  shared  with  them  their  rations.  An  event 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  June,  which  brought  on  the  crisis.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  negroes  numbered  seventy-five ;  but, 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  number  was  doubled. 

"  The  first  instalknent,"  reported  Major  Peck,  the  officer  of  the 
day,  "  were  sent  by  a  man  named  La  Blanohe,  from  the  other,  side 
of  the  river,  oo  the  night  of  the  13th,  he  giving  them  their  choice, 
according  to  their  statement,  of  leaving  before  sundown,  or  receiv- 
ing fifty  laehes  each.  Many  of  them  desire  to  retarn  to  their  mas- 
ter, but  are  prevented  by  fear  of  harsh  treatment.  They  are  of  all 
ages  and  physical  conditions— a  number  of  infants  in  arms,  many 
young  children,  robust  men  and  women,  and  a  large  number  of 
lanie,  old,  and  inSrm  of  both  sejces.     The  rest  of  them  came  in 
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ei(!gly  and  in  small  paitieB  from  various  points  np  the  river  within 
a  hundred  miles.  They  brought  with  them  boxes,  bedding  and 
luggage  of  all  sorts,  which  lie  strewn  upon  the  levee  and  the  open 
spaces  around  the  picket.  The  women  and  children,  and  some 
feeble  ones  who  needed  shelter,  wore  permitted  to  occupy  a  de- 
serted house  just  outside  the  lines.  They  are  quite  destitute  of 
provisions,  many  having  eaten  nothing  for  days,  except  what  onr 
soldiers  have  given  them  from  their  own  rations.  In  accordance 
with  orders  already  issued,  the  guard  was  Insti-ucted  to  permit 
none  of  them  to  enter  the  liaea.  As  each  '  ofBcer  of  the  day'  will 
be  called  upon  successively  to  deal  with  the  matter,  I  take  the  lib- 
erly  to  suggest  whether  some  farther  regulation  in  reference  to 
these  unfortunate  persons  is  not  necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
duty  intelligently,  as  weB  as  for  the  very  apparent  additional  rea- 
sons, that  the  congregation  of  sneh  large  numbers  in  our  immediate 
vicimty  affords  inviting  opportunity  for  mischief  to  ourselves,  and 
also,  that  unless  supplied  with  the  means  of  sustaining  life  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  military  authorities,  or  of  the  citizens  (which  is 
scarcely  supposable),  they  must  shortly  be  reduced  to  suffering  and 
starvation,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  overflowing  store-houses  of  the 
government," 

General  Phelps  could  endure  this  State  of  things  no  longer.  He 
now  WEOto  a  paper  on  the  subject  for  the  president's  own  eye, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  eloquent,  and  convincing  pieces 
of  composition  which  the  war  has  produced ;  a  paper  which  anti- 
cipated, by  many  months,  both  the  policy  of  the  government,  and 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  has  now  come  np  to 
it.  The  policy  of  the  government  is  now  the  policy  recommended 
by  it.  It  win  raow  be  read  with  profound  approval  and  hearty  ad- 
miration, mad  as  it  seemed  to  many  only  sixteen  mouths  ago : 


"  Oamp  Parapet,  kbak  OiEiioiLTOtr,  La.,  Jiime.  16,  1862. 
"Oapt.  E.  S.  Davis,  Acting  As^stantA^ntant-Geueral,  New  Orleans, La.; 
"Sir: — I  inclose  herewith,  for  the  infonnation  of  tlie  m^or-general 
commanding  the  department,  a  report  of  Major  Peok,  officer  of  the  day, 
concerning  a  lai'ge  number  of  negroes,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  are 
lying  near  our  pickets,  with  bag  and  baggage,  as  if  they  had  already  com- 
nienced  an  esodns.  Many  of  these  n^roes  have  been  sent  away  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  sngar  plantations  by  their  owner,  a  Mr.  Babilliard  La 
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Blanolie,  who  tella  them,  I  am  iofoniied,  that  '  the  Yankees  are  king  here 
now,  and  that  they  must  go  to  their  king  for  food  and  shelter.' 

"They  ai-e  of  that  four  millions  of  our  colored  subjects  who  have  no 
king  or  chief,  norinfactanygovernmeutthat'caaHecureto  them  theMmplesi 
natural  rights.  They  can  not  even  be  entered  into  treiitj  stipnlations  wiUi 
anil  deported  to  the  east,  as  our  Indian  trihes  have  been  to  the  west.  They 
hare  no  right  to  the  mediation  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  jury  between 
thora  and  ohaiua  and  lashes.  They  have  no  right  to  wages  for  their  labor ; 
no  right  to  the  Sabbath  ;  no  right  to  the  institution  of  marriage ;  no  right 
to  letters  or  to  self-defense.  A  small  class  of  owners,  rendered  unfeeling, 
and  even  nnoonscious  and  unreflecting  by  habit,  and  a  large  part  of  them 
ignorant  and  vicious,  stand  between  them  and  their  government,  destroy- 
ing its  sovereignty.  This  government  has  not  the  power  even  to  regulate 
the  number  of  lashes  that  its  snbjeots  may  receive.  It  can  not  say  that 
they  shall  receive  thirty-nine  instead  of  forty.  To  a  large  and  growing 
class  of  its  subjeota  it  can  eeonre  neither  justice,  moderation,  nor  tjie  advan- 
tages of  Christian  religion ;  and  if  it  can  not  protect  all  its  subjects,  it  can 
protect  none,  either  black  or  white. 

"It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  our  people  Srsfc  declared  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  all  men  are  bom  free;  and  still  we  have  not  made  our 
declaration  good.  Highly  revolutionary  measures  have  since  tlien  been 
adoptett  by  the  admission  of  ffiaaouri  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  favor  of 
slavery  by  the  barest  majorities  of  votes,  while  tlie  highly  conservative  vote 
of  two-thirds  has  at  length  been  attained  agiunst  slavery,  and  still  slavery 
exists — even,  moreover,  although  two-thu'ds  of  the  Wood  in  the  veins  of 
our  slaves  is  fast  becoming  from  our  own  race.  If  we  wait  for  a  larger  vote, 
or  until  our  slaves'  blood  becomes  more  cousanguined  still  with  our  own,  the 
danger  of  a  violent  revolution,  over  which  we  can  have  no  control,  must  be- 
come more  imminent  every  day.  By  a  course  of  undecided  action,  deter- 
mined by  no  policy  but  the  vague  will  of  a  war- distracted  people,  we  run 
the  risk  of  precipitating  that  very  revolutionary  violence  which  we  seem 
seeking  to  avoid. 
"  Let  ns  regard  for  a  moment  the  elements  of  sueh  a  revolution. 
"  Many  of  the  slaves  here  have  been  sold  away  from  the  border  states  as 
a  punishment,  being  t«o  refractory  to  be  dealt  with  there  in  the  face  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Forth.  They  come  here  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  its  germs  planted  and  expanding,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dark,  rich  soil  of  theii"  Aft'ioan  nature,  with  a  feeling  of  relationship  with 
the  families  from  which  they  came,  and  with  a  sense  of  unmerited  banish- 
ment as  culprits,  all  which  tends  to  bring  npon  thera  a  gi'eater  severity  of 
treatment  and  a  corresponding  disinclination  '  to  receive  punishment.' 
Thoy  are  far  superior  beings  to  their  ancestors,  who  wore  brought  from 
Africa  two  generations  ago,  and  who  occasionally  rebelled  against  compara- 
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tiveiy  ]ess  severe  punishment  than  ia  inflicted  now.  "WTiile  rising  in  the 
acale  of  Ohristian  beings,  their  treatment  is  being  rendered  more  severe  than, 
ever.  The  tv hip,  the  chains,  thestooka,  and  impiisonmentareno  mere  facoiea 
hero  ;  they  are  uaed  to  any  estent  to  wliioh  the  imagination  of  civilized 
man  may  reach.  Manj  of  them  are  as  iu^i^Uigent  as  their  masters,  and  far 
more  moral,  for  while  the  Blaye  appeals  to  the  moral  law  as  his  vindication, 
clinging  to  it  as  to  the  very  horna  of  the  altar  of  hia  aafetj  and  Ms  hope, 
the  master  seldom  hesitates  to  wrest  him  ftom  it  with  yiolence  and  con- 
tempt. The  slave,  it  is  true,  hears  no  resentment ;  he  asks  for  no  punish- 
loent  for  his  master;  he  simply  claims  justice  for  himself;  audit  is  tMs 
feature  of  hia  condition,  that  promises  more  terror  to  the  retribution  when 
it  comes.  Even  now  the  whitra  stand  accnrsed  hv  their  oppression,  of 
humanity,  being  subject  to  a  degree  of  confusion  olaos,  and  enslive- 
ment  to  eiTor  and  wrong,  which  northern  o  ety  uld  net  ciedt  or 
comprehend. 

"Added  to  the  four  miUions  of  the  colored i  ice  ■wlose  disaftei-tion  is  in- 
creasing even  more  rapidly  than  their  number,  there  areat  least  four  millions 
more  of  the  white  race  whose  growii^  miseries  will  natnially  seek  compan- 
ionship with  those  of  the  blacks.  Tliis  latter  portion  of  southern  society  has 
its  representatives,  who  swing  from  the  scaffold  with  the  same  despei'ate 
coolness,  though  from  a  directly  different  cause,  as  that  which  was  mani- 
fested by  John  Brown.  The  traitor  Mumfoi-d,  who  swung  the  other  day 
■for  trampUiig  on  the  national  flag,  had  been  rendered  placid  and  indifferent 
in  his  desperation  by  a-  government  that  either  could  not  or  would  not 
secure  to  its  subjects  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  that  flag  imports.  The 
South  cries  for  justice  from  the  government  as  well  as  the  North,  though 
in  a  proud  and  resentful  spirit ;  and  ia  what  manner  is  that  justice  to  be 
obtained?  Is  it  to  be  secured  by  that  wretched  resource  of  a  set  of  profli- 
gate politicians,  called  '  reconstruction  V  No,  it  ia  to  be  obtfuned  by  the 
abolition  of  slavei'y,  and  by  no  other  course. 

"  It  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  slave  system  of  labor  is  giving  shape  to  the 
government  of  the  society  where  it  exists,  and  that  that  government  ia  not 
republican,  either  in  form  or  spirit.  It  was  through  this  system  that  the 
leading  conspirators  have  sought  to  fasten  upon  the  people  an  aristocracy 
or  u  despotism ;  and  it  is  not  suificient  that  they  should  be  merely  defeated 
in  their  object,  and  the  country  be  rid  of  their  rebeUion ;  for  by  our  consti- 
tution we  are  imperatively  obUged  to  sustain  the  state  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  unprincipled  leaders,  and  secure  to  them  the  republican  form  of 
government.  We  have  positive  duties  to  perform,  and  should  hence  adopt 
and  pursue  a  positive,  decided  policy.  We  have  services  to  render  to  cer- 
tain states  which  they  can  not  perform  for  themselves.  We  are  in  an  emer- 
gency which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  easily  have  foreseen, 
and  for  which  they  have  amply  provided. 
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"  Tt  13  clear  that  the  public  good  requires  slavery  to  be  abolished ;  but  in. 
what  mnnnei'  ia  it  to  be  done !  The  mere  quiet  operation  ,of  oongressional 
law  can  not  deal  with  slavery  as  in  its  former  statna  before  the  war,  becanso 
the  spirit  of  law  is  right  reason,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  slavery.  A  sys- 
tem ao  nnreasonable  as  slavery  can  not  be  regulated  by  reason.  We  am 
hardly  expect  the  several  states  ta  adopt  laws  or  measares  agtdnst  their 
own  immediate  interests.  We  have  seen  that  they  will  rather  find  argu- 
ments for  crime  than  seeL:  measures  for  abolishing  or  modifying  slavery. 
But  there  is  one  principle  which  is  folly  recognized  aa  a  necessity  in  condi- 
tions like  ours,  and  that  is  that  the  pubhc  safety  ia  the  supreme  law  of  the 
state,  and  that  amid  the  alash  of  arms  the  laws  of  peace  are  silent.  It  ia 
then  for  our  president,  the  commander-in-chief  of  onr  anniea,  to  declare 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  leaving  it  to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  adopt  meas- 
m'es  to  meet  the  consequences.  This  is  the  nsual  conrse  pursued  by  a 
general  or  by  a  military  power.  That  power  gives  orders  affecting  compli- 
cated intflrests  and  millions  of  property,  leaving  it  to  the  other  ftmctioas  of 
government  to  a^nst  and  regulate  the  effects  produced.  Let  the  president 
abolish  slavery,  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  oongi-ess,  through  a 
well  regulated  system  of  apprenticeship,  to  adopt  safe  measures  for  effect- 
ing a  gradual  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 

"The  existing  system  of  labor  in  Louisiana  is  misuitod  to  the  age;  and 
by  the  intTuaion  of  tie  national  forces  it  seems  falling  to  pieces.  It  is  a 
system  of  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  the  master  and  the  man — 
a  system  of  violence,  immorality  and  vice.  The  fugitive  n^ro  tells  us  that 
our  presence  renders  his  condition  woi-se  with  his  master  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  that  we  offer  no  alleviation  in  return.  The  system  is  impolitic, 
because  it  offers  but  one  stimulant  to  labor  and  effort,  viz.:  thelaah,wbeu 
another,  viz. ;  money,  might  he  added  with  good  effect.  Ifear,  and  the  other 
low  and  bad  qualities  of  the  slave,  are  appealed  to,  but  never  the  good. 
The  relation,  therefore,  between  capital  and  labor,  which  ought  to  be  gen- 
erous and  confiding,  is  darkling,  suspicious,  unkindly,  full  of  reproachful 
threats,  and  without  concord  or  peace.  This  condition  of  things  renders 
the  interests  of  society  a  prey  to  politbians.  Politics  cease  to  be  practical 
or  useful. 

Th   qnesti  n  tit   ultt   h       been  discussed  in  the  late  estraordi- 
na  y     n    nti       f  L  uos         a      F  'st,  What  ought  the  state  of  Louisi- 
aatodt      Ipth       u     nt       tern  of  labor  to  the  present  advanced 
p  nt   t  th    a^,  t    And  V      7  H  w  can  the  state  be  assisted  by  the  gen- 
Ig  mtmfftgth      hange!     But  instead  of  this,  the  only 

qes        bf       thtbd)     ashwto  vindicate  slavery  by  flogging  the 

0  mp    m        h       ft     aiuttobe  made  with  politicians,  but  with 
tnrdy  1  \i      and  th      ght  to  w    k     The  interests  of  workingmen  resiait 
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political  trifling.  Our  politicfll  education,  shaped  almost  entirely  to  tbe  in- 
terest of  sQavery,  has  been  false  and  vicious  in  the  extreme,  and  it  must  bo 
corrected  with  as  much  suddenness,  almost,  as  that  with  which  Salem 
witchcraft  oame  to  its  end.  The  only  qnestion  that  remains  to  decide  ia 
how  the  change  shall  take  place. 

"We  are  not  without  examples  and  precedents  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  people  of  Europe  has  been,  nnd  is  still  going 
on,  through  the  instrumentality  of  military  service ;  and  by  this  means  our 
slaves  might  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  prepared  for  fi'eedom. 
Fifty  regiments  might  be  raised  among  them  at  once,  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  this  climate  to  preserve  order,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of 
retrenching  our  liberties,  as  we  should  do  by  a  large  army  esolnsively  of 
whites.  Por  it  is  evident  that  a  condderable  army  of  whites  wonld  give 
stringency  to  our  government,  while  an  army,  partly  of  blacks,  would  natu- 
rally operate  in  favor  of  freedom  and  against  tliose  influences  which  at 
present  most  endanger  our  liberties.  At  the  end  of  five  years  they  oonld 
be  sent  to  Africa,  and  their  places  filled  with  new  enlistments 

"  There  is  no  praotical  evidence  against  the  eftects  c  f  nnmediate  abolition, 
even  if  there  is  not  in  its  favor.  I  have  n  itnessed  the  sudden  abolition  of 
flogging  at  will  in.  the  army,  and  of  legalized  floggmg  m  the  navy,  agiunat 
the  pr^ndice-waj'ped  judgments  of  both  and  tiora  the  beneficial  effects 
there,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  I 
fear,  rather,  the  violent  consequences  from  a  contmnance  of  the  evU.  But 
should  such  an  act  devastate  the  whole  state  of  Louisiana,  and  render  the 
whole  soil  here  but  the  mere  passage-way  of  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  H'oi'thwest,  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  at  large  than 
it  is  now  as  the  seat  of  disaffection  and  rebellion. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  not  a  word  is  found  in  onr  oonstitution 
sanctioning  the  buying  aud  selling  of  human  beings,  a  shameless  act  which 
readers  oar  country  the  disgrace  of  Christendom,  and  worae,  in  this  I'espeot, 
even  than  Africa  herself,  we  should  have  less  dread  of  seeing  the  degrading 
traiBc  stopped  at  once  and  for  ever.  Half  wages  are  already  virtually 
paid  for  slave  labor  in  the  system  of  tasks  which,  in  an  unwilling  spirit  of 
compromise,  most  of  the  slave  states  have  already  been  compelled  to  adopt- 
At  the  end  of  five  years  of  appreniioeship,  or  of  fifteen  at  farthest,  fuU 
wages  could  be  paid  to  the  enfranchised  negro  race,  to  the  double  advan- 
tage of  both  master  and  man.  This  is  just ;  for  we  novf  hold  the  slaves  of 
Louiaana  by  the  same  tenure  that  the  state  can  alone  claim  theuQ,  viz. :  by 
the  original  right  of  conquest.  We  have  so  far  conquered  them  that  a  proc- 
lamation setting  them  free,  coupled  with  offers  of  protection,  would  devas- 
tate every  plantation  in  the  state. 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  Mr.  La  Blanche  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
descendant  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Louisiana.    He  is  wealthy  and 
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a  mau  of  standiEg,  and  hia  act  in  sending  away  tia  negroes  to  our  lines, 
wifii  their  clothes  and  furniture,  appears  to  indicate  tte  conrictions  of  liis 
own  mind  as  to  the  proper  logical  conaeqiiences  and  deductions  that  should 
follow  from  the  present  relative  status  of  the  two  contending  parties.  Ho 
seems  to  be  convinced  that  the  proper  result  of  the  conflict  is  the  manumis- 
sion  of  the  slave,  and  he  may  be  safely  regarded  in  this  respect  as  a  repre- 
eentative  man  of  the  state.  I  so  regard  him  myself,  and  thus  do  I  interpret 
his  action,  although  my  oamp  now  contains  some  of  the  highest  symbols  of 
secessioniam,  which  have  been  taken  by  a  party  of  the  Seveath  Vermont 
volunteers  from  his  residence. 

"Meantime  his  slaves,  old  and  young,  little  ones  and  all,  are  suffering 
from  exposure  and  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  condition.  Driven  away 
by  their  master,  with  threats  of  violence  if  they  return,  and  with  no  deci- 
ded welcome  or  reception  from  us,  what  is  to  he  their  lot!  Considerations 
of  humanity  are  pressing  for  an  immediate  solutJoa  of  their  difSculties ;  and 
they  are  but  a  small  portion  of  their  race  who  have  sought,  and  are  still 
seeking,  our  pickets  and  our  military  stations,  declaring  that  they  can  not 
and  will  not  any  longer  serve  their  masters,  and  that  all  they  want  is  work 
and  protection  from  us.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  occurs  as 
to  my  own.  action  in  the  case.  I  can. not  return  them  to  their  masters,  who 
not  unfrequently  come  in  search  of  them,  for  I  am,  fortunately,  prohibited 
by  an  article  of  war  from  doing  tliat,  even  if  my  own  nature  did  not  revolt 
at  it.  I  can  not  receive  them,  for  I  have  neither  work,  shelter,  nor  tlio 
means  or  plan  of  transporting  them  to  Hayti,  or  of  malting  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  their  masters  until  they  can  be  provided  for. 

"It  is  evident  that  some  plan,  some  policy,  or  some  system  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  without  which  the  agent  can  do  nothing, 
and  all  his  efforts  are  rendered  useless  and  of  no  effect.  This  is  no  new 
condition  in  which  I  find  myself;  it  in  my  experience  during  the  some 
twenty-fiTe  years  of  my  public  life  as  a  military  officer  of  the  government. 
The  new  ai'ticle  of  war  recently  adopted  by  congress,  rendeiing  it  criminal 
in  an  officer  of  the  army  to  return  fugitives  from  injustice,  is  the  first  sup- 
port that  I  have  ever  felt  from  the  goveriment  in  contending  against  those 
slave  influences  which  are  opposed  to  its  character  and  to  its  interests. 
But  the  mere  refusal  to  return  fugitives  does  not  now  meet  the  case.  A 
pifblic  agent  in.  the  presep.t  emergency  must  be  invested  with  wider  and 
more  poa.tiye  powers  than  this,  or  his  services  will  prove  as  valueless  to  the 
country  as  they  are  unsatisfactory  to  himself. 

"  Desiring  this  communication  to  be  laid  before  the  president,  and  leav- 
ing my  commission  at  his  disposal, 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  "W.  pHEi:p8,  Brigadier- General.' 
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General  Butier  rceeivcd  tliis  communication  just  aa  a  mail  steamer 
was  abont  to  sail  for  New  York.  He  detained  the  steamer  while 
he  wrote  the  following  just  aod  considerate  dispatch,  a  copy  of 
which  was  courteously  sent  to  General  Piieips : 

"  Sew  OELEins,  La.,  June  18,  1863. 
"Hon.  E.  ¥.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  Wai- : 

"  SiK :— Since  my  last  dispatch  was  written,  I  have  received  tlie  accom- 
panying  report  from  General  Phelps. 

"  It  is  not  my  duty  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  questions  wlich  it 


"I  desire,  howevei',  to  state  the  information  of  Mr.  La  Blanche,  given 
me  by  his  Mends  and  neighbors,  and  also  gathered  from  Jaah  La  Blanche, 
his  slave,  who  seems  to  he  the  leader  of  this  party  of  negroes.  Mr.  La 
Blanche  I  have  not  seen.  He,  however,  claims  to  he  loyal,  and  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  war,  bnt  to  have  lived  quietly  on  his  plantation,  some 
twelve  miles  above  Kew  Orleans,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  has 
ft  son  in  the  secession  anny,  whose  miifonn  and  equipments,  &c.,  are  the 
symbols  of  secession  of  which  General  Phelps  speaks.  Mr.  La  Blanche's 
house  WHS  searched  by  the  oi-der  of  General  Phelps,  for  arms  and  contraband 
of  war,  and  his  neighbors  say  that  his  negroes  were  told  that  they  were 
free  if  they  would  come  to  the  general's  camp. 

"  That  thereupon  the  negroes,  under  the  lead  of  Jack,  determined  to  leave, 
and  for  that  purpose  crowded  into  a  small  boat  which,  from  overloading, 
was  in  danger  of  swamping. 

"La  Blanche  then  told  his  negr6es  that  if  they  were  determined  to  go, 
they  would  be  drowned,  and  he  would  hire  there  a  large  boat  to  put  them 
across  the  river,  and  that  they  might  have  their  furniture  if  they  wonld  go 
and  leave  his  plantation  and  crop  to  ruin. 

"  They  decided  to  go,  and  La  Blanche  did  all  a  man  oould  bo  make  that 
going  safe. 

"The  account  of  General  Phelps  is  the  negro  side  of  the  story,  that 
above  given  is  the  story  of  Mr.  La  Blanche's  neighbors,  sorae  of  whom  I 
know  to  be  loyal  men. 

"  An  order  against  negroes  being  allowed  in  camp  is  the  reason  they  aJ-6 

"  Mr.  La  Blanche  is  repreaented  to  be  a  humane  man,  and  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  '  exodus'  of  his  negroes. 

■'  General  Phelps,  I  believe,  intends  making  this  a  test  ease  for  the  policy 
of  the  government.  I  wish  it  might  be  so,  for  the  difference  of  our  aotiim 
upon  this  subject  is  a  source  of  trouble.  I  respect  his  honest  sincerity  of 
opinion,  bnt  I  am  a  soldier,  bound  to  cai'ry  out  the  wishes  of  my  govern- 
ment so  long  as  I  hold  its  oojamission,  and  I  understand  that  policy  to  be 
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the  one  I  am  pursuing.  I  do  not  feel  at  libei-ty  to  pursue  any  otter.  If 
tte  policy  of  the  goTemment  ia  nearly  tliat  I  sketched  in  my  report  upon 
this  subject  and  that  wliich  I  have  ordered  in  this  department,  then  the  ser- 
vioea  of  General  Phelps  are  ivorse  thfui  nseleae  here.  If  the  views  set  forth 
in  his  report  are  to  obtain,  then  he  is  inTaluable,  for  his  whole  soul  is  in  it, 
and  he  is  a  good  soldier  of  lai-ge  esperienoe,  and  no  braver  man  lives.  I 
beg  to  leave  the  whole  question  wiUi  the  president,  with  perhaps  the  need- 
less assurance  that  his  wishes  shall  be  loyally  followed,  wei'e  they  not  in 
accordance  with  my  own,  aa  I  have  now  no  r%ht  to  have  any  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

"1  write  in  haste,  as  the  steamer  Mississippi  is  awaiting  this  dispatch. 

"  Awaiting  the  earliest  possible  instructions,  I  liave  the  honor  to  be, 
"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"B.  r.  'BvTUiB,  Ma^or- General  Cormnandmg," 

A  month  or  more  passed.  The  negroes  remained  in  the  Ticinity 
of  Camp  Parapet.  "I  awaited  an  answer  from  Washington,"  saya 
General  Phelps,  "for  about  six  weeks,  when,  as  a  great  niany  ne- 
groes had  in  the  mean  time  thronged  to  my  camp,  and  no  answer 
came,  I  was  left  to  the  inference  that  silence  gives  consent,  and  pro- 
ceeded therefore  to  take  such  decided  measnrea  aa  appeared  best 
calculated,  to  me,  to  dispose  of  the  difficulty," 

In  other  words,  Groneral  Phelps  determined  to  act  as  if  the  gov- 
ermnont  had  given  just  the  answer  which  he  desired.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  to  head-quarters  the  following  requisition : 

"  Oamp  Pagipbt,  La.,  Jul]/  30,  1862. 
"Captain  E.  S.  Davis,  A.  A.  A.  General,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 

■'  Sm : — -I  inelose  herewith  requisitions  for  arms,  accoutetments,  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  &c,,  for  three  regiments  of  Africans,  which  I 
propose  to  raise  for  the  defense  of  this  point.  The  location  is  swampy  and 
unhealthy,  and  our  men  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day. 

"The  southern  loyalista  are  willing,  as  I  understand,  to  furnish  their 
shai'e  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  war;  but  they  should  also  flimish 
tlieir  quota  of  men,  which  they  have  not  tjins  far  done.  An  opportunity 
now  offers  of  supplying  the  deficiency ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  oppor- 
tunities in  war,  I  think  that,  with  the  proper  facilities,  I  could  raise  the 
three  reginienls  proposed  in  a  short  time.  "Without  holding  out  any  in- 
ducements, or  offering  any  reward,  I  have  now  upward  of  three  hundred 
iifricans  organized  into  five  companies,  who  are  all  willing  and  ready  to 
allow  their  devotion  to  our  cause  in  any  way  that  it  may  be  put  to  the  test. 
Thoy  are  willing  to  submit  to  anything  rather  than  to  slavery. 
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"Society  in.  the  South  aeems  to  he  on  the  point  of  dia solution ;  and  the 
hest  way  of  preventing  the  Afrioan  from  heooming  inatromental  in  a  gen- 
eral state  of  anarchy,  is  to  eolist  hira  in  the  oause  of  the  Kepnhlic.  If  we 
r^ect  bis  serviees,  any  petty  military  chieftain,  by  offericg  him  freedoio, 
can  have  them  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and  plunder.  It  is  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  that  the  Afrioan  should  he  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  block  for  the  temple  of  freedom.  Sentiments  unworthy 
of  the  man  of  the  present  day — worthy  only  of  another  Oain — conld  alone 
prevent  such  an  otfer  from  being  accepted. 

"  I  woidd  reeommend  that  the  cadet  graduates  of  the  present  y  ar  should 
be  sent  to  South  Cai'olina  and  this  point  to  organize  and  discipl  Af 

rican.  levies,  and  that  the  more  promising  non-oomraiasioned  ofB  nd 

privates  of  the  army  he  appointed  aa  company  officers  to  oomman  1  th  m 
Prompt  and  energetic  efforto  in  this  direotion  would  probably  a  mpl  h 
more  toward  a  speedy  termination  of  the  waj',  and  an  early  resto  t  n  f 
peace  and  unity,  than  any  other  course  which  conld  be  adopted. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  pir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"J.  W,  Piiasji&f  Brigadier-General." 


ATjout  this  time,  arrived  at  Now  Orleans  the  intelligence  that 
congress  had  passed  an  act  authoiizing  oificers  commanding  de- 
partments and  posta,  to  employ  as  many  negro  laborers  as  the  pub- 
lic service  required.  General  Butler  hailed  the  act  with  delight, 
since  it  afforded  a  promise  of  an  arrangement  with  General  Phelps, 
He  caused  the  following  answer  to  be  given  to  the  requisition : 

"Nbw  Oeleans,  July  81,  18G2. 
'■  GBWEEiT,: — Tlie  general  commanding  wishes  you  to  employ  the  eon- 
irabands  in  and  about  your  camp  in  cutting  down  all  the  trees,  &c.,  be- 
tween your  lines  and  tlie  lake,  and  in  forming  abatis,  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon  between  jon  and  Lientenant  Teitzel  when  he  visited  you  some 
time  since.  What  wood  ia  not  needed  by  you  is  much  needed  in  this  city. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  ordered  the  quartermaster  to  furnish  you  with  axes, 
and  tents  for  the  contrabands  to  be  quartered  in. 

"I  am,  sir,  very  respectftlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  By  order  of  Major- (Jen oral  Butlbe. 
"E.  S.  Datib,   Capt.  and  A.  A.  A.  &. 
"To  Brigadier- General  J.  W.  Phblpb,  Oamp  Parapet." 

It  was  of  no  avail.  In  his  reply  to  this  communication.  General 
Phelps,  I  can  not  but  think,  put  himself  signally  in  the  wrong. 
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"Oamp  Pabapet,  La.,  July  81, 186S, 
"  Oaptaia  E.  S.  Davis,  A.  A.  A.  General,  Few  Orleans,  La, : 

"Sib;— The  oommiinioalioii  from  your  office  of  this  date,  signed,  'By 
order  of  Mejor-General  Butler,'  direotiag  me  to  employ  the  '  contrabands' 
in  and  about  my  camp  in  cutting  down  ail  the  treea  between  my  lines  and 
the  lake,  etc.,  has  just  been  received. 

"In  reply,  I  must  state  that  while  I  am  willing  to  prepare  African  regi- 
ments for  the  defense  of  the  government  against  its  assailalits,  I  am  not 
willing  to  become  tlie  mere  slave-driver  which  you  propose,  having  no 
qnalifloations  in  that  way,  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  tender- 
ing the  resignation  of  my  commission  as  an  offlcer  of  the  army  of  tlio  Uni- 
ted States,  and  respectfally  request  a  leave  of  absence  until  it  is  accepted, 
in  ancordanee  with  paragraph  29,  page  13,  of  tie  general  regulations, 

"While  I  am  writing,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  colored  man  is 
brought  in  by  one  of  the  pickets  who  has  just  been  wounded  in  the  side  by 
a  charge  of  shot,  which  he  says  was  fired  at  him  by  one  of  a  paity  of  three 
filave-hmiterB  or  guerillas,  a  mile  or  more  from  our  line  of  sentinels.  As 
it  is  some  distance  from  the  camp  to  the  lake,  the  party  of  wood-choppers 
wliich  you  have  directed  will  probably  need  a  considerable  force  to  guard 
them  against  similar  attacks. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
"J.  W,  Phelps,  BTigadier- Mineral," 

General  Butler  thus  replied : 

"Wbw  Oelbans,  August  2,  1863. 

"  Gbhekai,  ;— I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  your  resignation  for 
the  reasons  stated. 

"When  you  were  put  in  command  at  Oamp  Parapet,  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Woitze),  my  chief  engineer,  to  malie  a  reconnoissance  of  the  lines  of  Oar- 
rollton,  and  I  understand  it  was  agreed  between  you  and  the  engineer  that 
a  removal  of  the  wood  between  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  right  of  your 
iatrenchment  was  a  necessary  military  precaution.  The  work  could  not  be 
done  at  that  time  because  of  the  stage  of  water  and  the  want  of  men.  But 
now  both  water  and  men  concur.  You  have  five  hundred  Airioans  organ- 
ised into  companies,  you  write  me.  This  work  they  ate  fittod  to  do.  It 
must  either  be  done  by  them  or  my  soldiers,  now  drilled  and  disciplined. 
You  have  said  tie  location  is  unhealthy  for  the  soldier,  it  is  not  to  the  ne- 
gro ;  is  it  not  best  that  these  unemployed  Africans  should  do  this  labor  ? 
My  attention  is  specially  called  to  this  matter  at  the  present  time,  because 
thei-e  are  reports  of  demonstrations  to  be  made  on  your  hues  by  the  rebels, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  matter  of  necessary  precaution  thus  to  clear  the 
rigbt  of  your  line,  so  that  you  can  receive  the  proper  aid  from  Uie  gun-boata 
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on  tJie  lake,  besides  preventing  the  enemy  from  having  cover.  To  do  this 
the  negroes  ongM  to  be  employed ;  and  in  so  employiDg  them  I  see  no  evi- 
dence of  '  slave-driving'  or  employing  ygu  as  &  '  slave-driver.' 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  did  this  very  thing  last  snm- 
mcr  ia  front  of  Arlington  Hights :  are  the  negroes  aoy  hotter  than  tiiey ! 

"Beoanae  of  an  order  to  do  this  Eecessarj  thing  to  protect  your  front, 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  yon  tender  your  resignation  and  ask  immediate 
leave  of  absence.  I  assure  yon  I  did  not  espeot  this,  either  from  your  cour- 
age, yonr  patriotism,  or  yonr  good  sense.  To  resign  in  the  face  of  an  en- 
emy has  not  been  the  highest  plaudit  to  a  soldier,  especially  when  the  rea- 
son assigned  is  that  he  is  ordered  to  do  that  whioli  a  recent  act  of  congress 
has  specially  authorized  a  military  commander  to  do,  i.  e.,  employ  the  Afri- 
cans to  do  the  necessary  work  about  a  cojnp  or  upon  a  fortification. 

"  General,  yonr  reagnation  will  not  he  accepted  by  mo,  leave  of  absenoo 
will  not  be  granted,  and  you  will  see  to  it  that  my  orders,  thus  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  city,  are  fivithfully  and  diligently  executed,  upon  the 
responsibility  that  a  soldier  in  the  field  owes  to  his  superior.  I  will  see  that 
all  proper  recinidtions  for  the  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  of  these  negroes 
so  at  work  ate  at  once  fiOed  by  the  proper  departments.  Yon  will  also 
send  out  a  proper  guard  to  protect  the  laborers  against  the  gneriUa  force, 
if  any,  that  may  be  in  the  neighborhood. 

"I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"Benj.  F.  BcTtBK,  Major-Gmiral  Commanding. 
■'  i?rigadier- General  J.  W.  Phelps,  commanding  at  Oarap  Parapet.'" 

On  the  same  day,  General  Butler  wrots  again  to  General 
Phelps: 

"New  Obi-^ans,  August  3,  1862. 

"Gekbeal-. — By  tlio  tint  of  congress,  as  !■  understand  it,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  alone  has  the  authority  to  employ  Africans  in  arms  as 
a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  TJaitw!  States. 

"  Every  law  np  to  this  time  riusing  volunteer  or  militia  forces  has  been 
opposed  to  their  employment.  The  president  has  not  as  yet  indicated  his 
purpose  to  employ  the  Africans  in  anas. 

"  The  arms,  clothing,  and  camp  equipage  which  I  have  here  for  the  Lou- 
isiana volunteers,  is,  by  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war,  expressly  limited 
to  white  soldiers,  so  that  I  have  no  authority  to  divert  them,  however  much 
I  may  desire  so  to  do, 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  empowered  to  oi^anize  into  companies  negroes, 
and  drill  them  as  a  military  organization,  as  I  am  not  surprised,  but  unes- 
peotcdly  informed  yon  have  done.  I  can  not  sanction  this  course  of  action 
aa  at  present  advised,  specially  when  we  have  need  of  the  services  of  the 
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Waots,  wIioarebeingslielteredBpoa  the  outskirts  of  your  camp,  as  you  will 
Bee  by  tlie  orders  for  their  employment  sent  yon  hy  the  assistant  atljutant- 
genei-al. 

"  I  will  send  your  application  to  the  president,  hnt  in  the  mean  time  you 
must  desist  from  the  formation  of  any  uegi-o  military  organizatiou. 
"I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"Bewj.  F.  Butlke,  Major- General  OommanMng, 
"  Brigadier- General  Phelps,  cOm/manAing  forces  at  Camp  Parapet" 

With  these  official  letters  General  Butler  sent  a  private  one,  in 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  his  sincere  appreciation  of  General 
Phelps's  abilities,  patriotism  and  humanity,  and  implored  him  not  to 
persist  in  a  course  which  must  place  him  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  commander  of  the  department.  "  A  more  delicate,  generous, 
or  considerate  letter  I  never  read,"  says  Captain  Puffer,  who 
wrote  it  from  the  general's  dictation. 

General  Phelps  was  immovalile.  He  at  once  replied  to  the  two 
official  letters : 

"  OiMP  PiKAPET,  La.,  Augvst  3,  1863. 
"  M^or-General  B.  F,  Butlbb,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf : 

"Sie:— Two  communications  from  yon  of  this  date  have  this  moment 
been  received.  One  of  them  refers  to  the  raising  of  volunteers  or  militia 
forces,  staling  that  I  '  must  desist  from  the  formation  of  any  negro  military 
organization,'  and  the  other  declaring,  in  a  spirit  contiiuy  to  all  usage  of 
military  service,  and  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  citizen  of  a  free 
government,  that  ray  resignation  will  not  be  accepted  by  you ;  that  a  leave 
of  absence  until  its  acceptance  by  the  president  will  not  be  grantedma; 
and  that  I  must  see  to  it  thalT  your  orders,  which  I  could  not  obey  without 
becoming  a  slave  myself,  are  '  faithfally  and  diligently  executed.' 

''It  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  me  as  to  what  kind  of  slavery  I 
am  to  be  subjected,  whether  to  African  slavery  or  to  that  which  you  thus 
so  offensively  propose  for  me,  giving  me  an  order  wholly  opposed  to  my 
convictions  of  right  as  well  as  of  the  higher  scale  of  public  necessities  in 
tiie  case,  and  insisting  upon  my  complying  with  i\,  faithfully  and  diiigenthj, 
allowing  me  no  room  to  escape  with  my  convictions  or  my  principle  at 
any  sacrifice  that  I  may  make.  I  cannot  submit  to  either  kind  of  slavery, 
and  can  not,  therefore,  for  a  double  reason,  comply  with  your  order  of  the 
Slst  of  July ;  in  complying  with  which  I  should  submit  to  both  kmds— 
both  to  African  slavery  and  to  that  to  which  yon  resort  in  its  defense. 

"  Desirous  to  the  last  of  saving  tlie  public  interests  involved,  I  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  to  reconsider  your  declsiou,  and  make  the  most  to  the 
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cause  out-  of  the  saorifioe  which  I  offer,  hy  granting  the  quiet,  proper,  and 
ouatomary  action  upon  my  resignation.  Byrefasing  my  request,  yon  would 
snbjeot  me  to  great  inoonvenienoe,  without,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  adyan- 
tage  either  to  yourself  or  to  the  service. 

"  With  the  view  of  seonriiig  myself  a  tardy  justice  in  the  case,  heing  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  where  the  transmisaiou  of  tlie  mails  is  remarliahly 
iiTegular  and  uncertain,  and  in  order  to  give  you  every  assurance  that  my 
resignation  is  tendered  in  strict  compliance  with  paragraph  29  of  the  regu- 
lations, to  be  '  nnconditional  and  inunediate,'  I  herewith  inclose  a  copy  for 
the  adjntant-general  of  the  army,  which.  I  desire  may  he  forwarded  to  him 
to  lay  before  the  president  for  am  early  nolion  in  tlie  case  as  his  excellency 
may  be  pleased  to  accord.  And  as  my  position,  safB-ciently  unpleasant  al- 
ready, promises  to  become  much,  more  so  still  by  the  course  of  action  which 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  yon  deem  it  proper  to  pursne,  I  urgently  request 
his  excellency,  by  a  speedy  acceptance  of  loy  commission,  to  Uberate  me 
from  that  sense  of  suffooation,  from  that  darkling  sense  of  bondage  and  en- 
thrullment  whicli,  it  appeajs  to  me,  like  the  snake  ai'onnd  the  muscles  and 
sinews  of  Laoooon,  is  entangling  and  deadening  tlie  energies  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country,  when  a  decisive  act  might  cut  the  ooiis  and  liberiite 
ns  from  their  baneful  and  fascinating  influence  for  ever. 

"  In  conclusion  of  this  oomraunication,  and  I  should  also  hope  of  my  ser- 
vices in  this  department,  I  deem  it  iny  duty  to  state,  leat  it  might  not 
otherwise  come  to  your  notice,  that  several  parties  of  the  free  colored  men 
of  New  Orleans  have  recently  come  to  oonsulfc  rae  on  the  propriety  of  rais- 
ing one  or  two  regiments  of  volunteers  from  their  class  of  the  population 
for  the  defense  of  t!ie  government  and  good  order,  and  that  I  have  reoom- 
meaded  them  to  propose  the  measure  to  you,  having  no  powei'  to  act  upon 
it  myself. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

"Torn-  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W".  Phelps,  Brigadier- General. 

"P.  8.  Monday,  Augvit  4. — The  negroes  increase  rapidly.  There  are 
doubtless  now  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  in  camp.  These,  added  to 
those  who  are  suffering  uselessly  in  the  prisons  and  jails  of  Few  Orleans 
and  vicinity,  and  feeding  from  the  general  stock  of  provisions,  would  make 
a  good  r^ment  of  one  thousand  men,  who  might  contribute  as  much  to 
the  preservation  of  law  and  good  order  aa  a  regiment  of  Caucasians,  and 
probably  much  more.  Now  a  mere  burden,  they  might  become  a  benih- 
oent  element  of  governmental  power. 


W.  P." 


General  Butler  remained  firm  to  Sils  purpose. 
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"New  Obleahs,  AugvMi,  18S2. 
"  GsHEBiL ; — Tour  commnniootion  of  to-day  has  been  receiyod.  I  hnd 
forwarded  yoiir  resignation  on  the  day  it  was  received,  to  tlie  president  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  there  will  he  no  ooooaion  of  forirarding  a  dupli- 
cate. I  am  not  at  liherty  to  accept  your  resignation,  I  can  not  consist- 
ently with  my  duty  and  the  orders  of  the  war  depai'tment  grant  you  a  leaye 
of  absence  till  it  is  accepted  hy  the  president,  for  want  of  officers  to  supply 
your  place. 

"  I  see  nothing  nnusual,  nor  do  I  iatend  anytMng  so,  in  the  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  of  an  officer,  where  hia  place  can  not  he  at  the  present 
moment  supplied. 

"I  pray  yon  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  intended  to  he  offen- 
sive to  you  in  either  the  matter  or  manner  of  my  communication.  In 
directing  yoti  to  cease  military  organization  of  the  negroes,  I  do  hiit  carry 
out  the  law  of  congress  as  I  understand  it ;  and  in  doing  which  I  have  no 
choice,  I  can  see  neither  African  nor  other  slaveiy  in  the  commander  of 
the  post  dealing  from  the  front  of  his  line,  by  means  of  able-bodied  men 
under  his  control,  tlie  trees  and  underbrush,  which  would  afford  cover  and 
shelter  to  his  enemies  in  case  of  attack,  especially  where  tlie  very  measure, 
as  a  precautionary  one,  was  advised  by  yourself;  and  while  in  deference  to 
your  age  and  experience  as  a  soldier,  and  the  appreciation  I  have  of  your 
many  good  qnalitiea  of  heart,  I  iiave  withdrawn  and  do  withdraw  anything 
you  may  And  offensive  in  my  oommunioation ;  still  I  must  request  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  this  question :  Will  you  or  will  you  not  employ  a  proper 
portion  of  the  negroes  now  within  your  lines  in  cutting  down  the  trees 
whioh.  aiford  cover  to  the  enemy  in  the  front  and  right  of  your  line  ? 

"  I  pray  yon  to  observe,  that  if  there  is  anything  of  wrong  in  this  order, 
that  wrong  is  mine,  for  you  have  sufficiently  protested  against  it.  Tou  are 
not  responsible  for  it  more  than  tlie  hand  that  eseoutes  it;  it  can  offend 
neither  your  political  nor  moral  sense. 

"  With  sentiments  of  the  utmost  kindne^  and  respect,  I  am  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

"B.  F,  BuTLBE,  Major-General  Oommandinff. 
"Brigadier-General  J.  V,  Phelps,  oow/manding  at  Ca^rrollton.'''' 

General  Phelps  would  not  give  the  "categorical  answer"  re- 
quired. Instead  of  that,  he  favored  the  president  with  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  employing  the  negroes  as  soldiers. 

"Oamp  Pawapbt,  La.,  August  5,  18G2. 
"  Msflor-General  Benjamin  P.  BuiLEa,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  : 
"  Sib  ;— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  eommunioa- 
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tion  of  yegterday,  proposing  a  qaestion  foi'  a  categorical  answer,  "w]iii;li 
camo  to  hand  fit  a  quarter  before  OEe  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day. 

"To  propose  a  question,  eitlier  epsoifio  or  abstract,  of  obedience  to  orders, 
after  I  had  tendered  my  re^natioa  immediftte  and  unconditional,  seems  to 
me  hardly  oompatiWe  with  the  '  sentiments  of  kindness'  that  yon  espress. 
If  I  am  to  he  detained  here  against  my  wishes  because  my  place  can  not  at 
present  he  snppHed,  then,  at  least,  I  ought  not  to  he  troubled  with  unneces- 
sary issues  between  my  sense  of  obedience  to  oi-ders,  and  my  convictions 
and  principles.  I  am  willing  to  fill  a  place  temporarily,  and  perform  the 
I'outinary  duties  of  my  profession  until  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation ; 
but  as  I  am  left  wholly  destitute  of  the  proper  power  and  auUiority  to  meet 
the  urgent  and  practical  questions  that  come  up  every  day  for  solalJon,  it 
would  seem  to  me  idle  to  comply  with  merely  one  measure  among  many, 
especially  when  we  have  work  enough  already  for  our  negroes  to  do,  and 
when  the  order  proposed,  if  extended  to  other  obstructions  as  well  as  trees, 
would  occasion  a  gi'eat  amount  of  unnecessaiy  labor  and  destruction. 

"  My  dear  or,  it  is  not  a  question  of  obedience  to  orders  between  us,  I 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  your  position,  and  the  varied  abilities, 
patriotism  and  untiring  diligence  which  you  have  shown  in  meeting  them  ; 
and  it  is  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  Lave  to  trouble  you  with 
anything  of  my  own ;  but  at  a  crisis  in  onr  national  afEaira  so  important  as 
this,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  either  to  the  country  or  to  the  goveru- 
meat— I  should  mislead  tliem  both,  were  I  to  remain  quietly  at  my  post, 
with  the  semblance,  but  without  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  it.  I  should  endanger  and  complicate  public  interests  in  this 
way,  rather  than  serve  them. 

"The  distance  of  this  station  from  the  capital  of  the  country ;  the  irregular- 
ity and  studied  uncertainty  of  tlie  mails ;  the  uncongenial  character  of  Latin 
laws  and  education,  and  slave  labor  to  democratic  institutions ;  the  specu- 
lating cliaracter  of  the  people  habituated  to  conspiratorial  associations,  idle 
combinations  and  fraudulent  collusions ;  all  these  and  many  other  elemeata 
of  disorder  and  opposition  to  legitimate  authority,  Lilliputian  as  they  are 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  seem  threatening  to  entangle  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating and  undecided  action  of  the  government,  and  render  its  great  and 
beneficent  power  of  no  avail.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  foreign  country 
rather  than  in  the  United  States,  not  so  much  from  the  character  of  the 
people  as  from  the  want  of  action  of  the  government  upon  it. 

"  You  ask  me  whether  I  will  obey  a  certain  order  or  not.  With  perfect 
respect  and  deference  for  yourself  and  your  position,  I  beg  leave  to  be  per- 
mitted in  return  to  submit  the  following  propositions  to  his  escellenoy  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  those  under  which  I  could  alone  consent 

"  1st.  The  people  purchiised  a  large  region  of  country  CitUed  Louisiana, 
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wliich,  at  the  time  of  pBicha'Je,  embriced  a  very  eoEsiderahle  portion  of 
tlie  south-west,  aud  they  have  a  right  tn  this  territoiy  foi'  the  purposes 
designed  by  their  constitutina,  viz  to  sccnre  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

"  2d.  The  people  are  temporarily  withheld  fruni  a  full,  perfect  and  peace- 
able poase^ion  of  this  territory,  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders  and  their  de- 
luded partisans. 

"  3d.  Every  state  of  the  Union  is  bound  to  furnish  her  shai'e  of  taxes 
and  her  qaota  of  men  for  the  suppression  oldomeafk  insii/rrecHon ;  and  the 
quota  of  men  of  the  slave  states  should  be  based  upon  the  total  number  of 
whites,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  in  those  states, 

"  4th.  Society  here  is  on  the  vei^e  of  dissolution ;  and  it  is  Uie  true  policy 
of  the  government  to  seize  upon  the  chief  elements  of  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  employ  them  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  The  African,  ignorant  and  be- 
nighted, yet  newly  awakened  to  liberty,  threatens  to  be  a  fearful  element 
of  ruin  and  disaster ;  and  the  beat  way  to  prevent  it,  is  to  arm  and  organize 
him  on  the  side  of  the  government. 

"  Bth.  The  slave  states  have  already  gone  through  the  chief  suffering  in- 
cident to  a  state  of  revolution ;  and  to  return  ti.em  to  their  former  condition 
would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  cruel  and  impossible. 

"eth.  The  system,  of  labor  in  the  South  is  ripe  for  and  demands  a  change; 
and  a  transition  fi'om  forced  to  paid  labor  la  of  easy  and  necessary  aecom- 
plishment. 

"  Tth.  Military  art  and  science,  the  most  potent,  and  perhaps  the  only 
rudimentary  element  of  civilizing  power  which  has  not  yet  been  taught  to 
the  African  during  his  bondage  in  America,  is  essential  for  extending  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  and  opening  up  to  civilization  the  oane  and  cotton  lands 
of  Africa. 

"Inclosing  herewith  a  report  of  Major  Peek,  which  discloses  the  condi- 
tion of  things  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, with  sentiments  of  high  esteem, 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W.  Phbifs,  Srigadier- General." 

Here  the  correspondence  rested  for  a  naonth ;  when  another  col- 
lision occurred  between  the  generals.  Three  slaves  from  the  New 
Orleans  gas  worts  ran  away  and  found  refuge  at  Camp  Parapet. 
Colonel  French  ordered  them  to  he  returned.  Genera!  Phelps  ob- 
jected on  two  grounda;  1.  An  article  of  war  forbaiie  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  2.  The  men  had  been  inhumanly  punished.  Glen- 
oral  Butler,  however,  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  be  given  up. 
"They  belong,"  said  he,  "to  the  gas-works,  which  are  now  under 
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militaiy  authority,  and  we  need  them  for  pabMo  service.  A  proper 
investigation,  whether  they  have  heen  improperly  or  inhumanly  pun- 
ished or  not,  shall  be  made." 

The  resignation  of  General  Phelps  was  aecepted  by  the  goveni- 
m.ont.  He  received  notification  of  the  fact  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  immediately  prepared  to  return  to  his  farm  in  Vermont. 
All  of  his  command  loved  him,  from  the  drummer-boys  to  the 
colonels,  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  his  course  on  the 
negro  question.  He  was  such  a  commander  as  soldiers  love ; 
Arm,  gentle,  courteous ;  gentlest  and  most  courteous  to  the  low- 
liest ;  with  a  vein  of  quaint  humor  that  relieved  the  severity  of 
military  rule,  and  supplied  the  camp-gosdps  with  anecdotes.  His 
officers  gathered  about  him,  before  his  departure,  to  say  farewell. 
He  was  touched  with  the  comphment,  for  he  had  been  aecuatomed, 
for  twenty  years,  to  live  among  his  comrades  in  a  lonely  rainonty 
of  one;  respected,  it  is  tme,  and  beloved,  but  beloved  rather  as  a 
noble  lunatic  than  as  a  wise  and  noble  man. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  his  fine,  simple  manner,  "  I  wish,  earn- 
estly, that  I  wei'e  able  to  reply  to  you — that  I  had  been  gifted 
"with  the  faculty  or  practiced  in  the  habit  of  pablic  speaking — so 
that  I  might  make  some  fitting  answer  to  the  kind  words  which 
you  have  addressed  to  me;  so  that  I  might  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  feelings  which  prompt  you  to  come  here.  This  is  the 
greatest  compliment  I  ever  received  in  my  life.  Indeed,  thb  is 
the  only  compliment  of  the  kind  I  ever  received.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lall  traced  out  to  you,  in  more  flattering  colors  than  the 
subject  deserved,  my  military  career,  and  you  observed  that  it  has 
almost  all  been  on  the  frontier,  or  at  small  military  posts,  where  I 
would  naturally  not  come  in  contact  with  large  social  gatherings, 
so  that  I  have  never  been  exposed,  even  had  I  deserved  it,  to  re- 
ceive compliments  like  this  which  you  offer  me.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  now  wish,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  possessed  the  gift  of 
utterance ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  desire  it  solely  because  I  am 
extremely  gratefid  for  this  expression  of  yoar  regard, 

"  So  far  as  the  motives  which  prompted  me  to  the  step  which  Ihave 
taken  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  regret  it.  My  heart 
tells  me  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  right  in  resigning  my 
commission.  But  I  do  regret  exceedingly  that  its  first  consequence 
will  be  to  separate  me  from  your  society.    I  am  truly  sorry  to  part 
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ivitli  yon.  I  ivas  greatly  strucfe — I  was  most  favorably  impressed — 
with  your  appearance,  and  bearing,  and  expi'esaion,  when  yon  arrived 
to  re-enforce  me  at  Ship  Island.  1  was  touched  when  I  thought  I  saw 
in  yonr  loots  that  you  felt  yonr  true  position ;  that  yon  realized  that 
you  had  left  your  business  and  homes  to  fight  ia  an  extraordinarily 
just  and  holy  war ;  that  your  souls  were  full  of  the  motives  which 
ought  to  move  men  who  enter  into  a  conflict  for  country  and 
liberty.  As  I  watched  our  division  review  there,  I  was  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  this  appearance  of  moral  nobleness.  I  had 
seen  armies  before,  but  never  such  an  army  as  that ;  never  an  army 
which  knew  it  had  come  out  to  fight  for  the  highest  priocipies  of 
right,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  for  nothing  else. 

"  And  here,  in  Louisiana,  I  have  seen  you  growing  up  to  be  true 
soldiers.  You  have  borne,  worthily,  sictness  and  exposure.  You 
have  carried  your  comrades  eveiy  day  to  the  grave,  and  yet  you 
have  not  been  discouraged,  but  have  been  patient,  and  cheerful, 
and  assiduous  in  your  duties.  As  I  have  watched  this,  I  have 
learned  to  value  and  esteem  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  all  the  more 
grateful  for  the  good-will  which  you  show  me. 

"Yet,  I  must  not  believe  that  this  kind  feeling  has  been  aroused 
solely  by  what  I  am  personally.  It  must  oome  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  you  look  upon  me  as  in  some  measure  the  exponent  of  a 
great  and  just  cause.  It  is  because  you  sympathize  more  or 
less  with  me  in  ray  hatred  of  slavery.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
not  yet  of  my  opmion.  Perhaps  the  past  has  still  a  strong  hold 
upon  your  sentiments.  But  I  firmly  believe — yes,  I  have  a  happy 
confidence — that,  before  another  year  is  finished,  your  heai-ts  wi]l 
all  be  where  mine  is  on  this  question.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
this  faith  is  no  small  consolation  for  the  tiial  of  leaving  you. 

"And  now,  with  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  aspira- 
tions for  the  success  of  the  great  cause  for  which  you  are  here,  I 
bid  yon  good-by." 

When,  at  length,  the  government  had  arrived  at  a  negro  policy, 
and  was  arming  slaves,  the  president  ofiered  General  Phelps  a 
major-general's  commission.  He  replied,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
willingly  accept  the  commission  if  it  were  dated  back  to  the  day 
of  his  riffiignation,  ao  as  to  carry  with  it  an  approval  of  his  course 
■  at  Camp  Parapet.  This  was  declined,  and  General  Phelps  remains 
in  retirement.  I  suppose  the  president  felt  that  an  indorsement  of 
22* 
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General  Phelps's  conduct-  would  imply  a  censure  of  Genei-al  Butler, 
whose  conduct  every  caudid  persou,  I  think,  must  admit,  was  just, 
forbearing,  magnanimous. 

We  can  not  iDut  regret  that  Greueral  Phelps  could  not  have  sym- 
pathized in  some  degree  with  the  painful  necessities  of  General 
Butler's  position,  and  endeavored  for  a  while  to  "  get  along"  with 
tlie  negro  difficulty  at  Camp  Parapet,  as  General  Butler  was 
striving  to  do  at  New  Orleans,  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  General  ITielps  had  been  waiting  and  longing  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  he  could  not  foresee  that,  in  six  months  more,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  ^  eager  as  himself  in  arming  the  slaves  a 
their  oppressors. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 


General  Phelps  might  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day, 
even  before  his  departure.  General  Butler  himself  could  wait  no 
longer  for  the  tardy  action  of  the  government.  Denied  re-enforce- 
mente  from  the  North,  he  had  detei-mined  to  "  call  on  AMca"  to 
assist  him  in  defending  New  Orleans  from  threatened  attack.  The 
spirited  assault  upon  Baton  Rouge  on  the  fifth  of  August,  though 
it  was  so  gallantly  repulsed  by  General  Williams  and  Ms  command, 
was  a  warning  not  to  he  disregarded.  All  the  summer,  General 
Butler  hadheen  asking  for  re-enforcements,  pointing  to  the  gi'owing 
strength  of  Vicksbnrg,  the  rising  batteries  at  the  new  rebel  post 
of  Port  Hudson,  the  inviting  condition  of  Mobile,  the  menacing 
camps  near  New  Orleans,  the  virulence  of  the  secessionists  in  the 
city.  The  unifoiTa  answer  from  the  war  department  was :  We  can 
not  spare  you  one  man  ;  we  will  send  you  men  when  we  have  them 
to  send.  You  must  hold  New  Orleans  by  all  means  and  at  all 
hazards. 

So  the  general   called  on  Africa.    Not  upon   the   slaves,  but 
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upon^tbe  free  colored  men  of  the  city,  whom  General  Jactson  had 
enrolied  in  1814,  and  Governor  Moore  in  1861.  He  sent  for  Rev- 
oral  of  the  most  influential  of  this  class,  and  conversed  freely  with 
them  upon  his  project.  He  asked  them  why  they  had  accepted 
service  under  the  Confederate  government,  ■which  was  set  up  for 
the  distinctly  avowed  purpose  of  holding  in  eternal  slavery  their 
brethren  and  kindred.  They  answered,  that  they  tad  not  dared  to 
refuse ;  tliat  they  had  hoped,  by  sei-ving  the  Confederates,  to  ail- 
vance  a  little  nearer  to  equality  with  whites ;  that  they  longed  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  class  into  the  scale  of  the  Union,  and  only 
asked  an  opportunity,  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  cause  witii 
which  their  own  dearest  hopes  were  identified.  The  general  took 
them  at  their  word.  The  proper  orders  were  issued.  Enlistment; 
offices  were  opened.  Colored  men  were  commissioned.  Of  the 
first  colored  regiment,  all  the  field  officers  wei-e  white  men,  and  all 
the  hne  officers  colored.  Of  the  second,  the  colonel  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  alone  were  white  men,  and  all  the  rest  oolored.  For  the 
third,  the  officers  were  selected  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
color ;  the  hest  men  that  offered  were  taken,  white  or  yellow.  The 
two  batteries  of  artillery  were  officered  wholly  by  white  men,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  colored  men  acquainted  with  artillery 
presented  themselves  as  oandidatiss  for  the  commisaons. 

The  free  colored  men  of  New  Orleans  flew-toarms.  One  of  the 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  was  completed  in  fourteen  days.  In 
a  very  few  weeks.  General  Butler  had  his  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  two  batteries  of  artilleiy  enrolled,  equipped,  officered, 
drilled,  and  ready  for  service.  Better  soldiers  never  shouldered 
arms.  They  were  zealous,  attentive,  obedient,  and  intelligent.  No 
men  in  the  Union  army  had  such  a  stake  in  the  contest  as  they. 
Few  understood  it  as  well  as  they.  The  hest  blood  of  the  South 
flowed  in  their  veins,  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  for  "  the  darkest  of 
them,"  said  General  Butler,  "were  about  of  the  complexion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wehster."  At  Port  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  these 
fine  regiments,  though  shamefully  despoiled  of  the  colored  officers 
to  whom  General  Butler  gave  commissions,  demonstrated  to  the 
whole  army  that  witnessed  their  exploits,  and  to  the  whole  country 
that  read  of  them,  their  tight  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
as  brothers  in  ai-ma. 

This  bold  measure  of  General  Butler — bold  a  year  ago — was  not 
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achieved  without  opposition.  Public  opiniou,  in  New  Oj-1eans,  was 
thus  divided  in  regard  to  arming  the  free  colored  men :  nearly 
every  Union  tvirti  in  the  city  favored  it ;  every  eecessioniet  opposed 
it.  Many  of  the  TTnion  ofSoera  had  not  yet  traveled  far  enough 
away  from  old  hunkerism  to  approve  the  measure,  but  a  largo 
minority  of  them  wannly  seconded  their  general.  There  was  but 
one  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  city  in  connection  with  the  colored 
troops,  A  party  of  them  were  stoned  by  some  low  Frenchmen, 
who,  it  appears,  received,  at  the  bands  of  the  assailed  soldiers, 
prompt  and  condign  pnnishment.  ITeed  I  say,  that  the  French 
consul  complained  to  General  Butler  ?  The  general  set  the  consul 
right  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  asked  him 
"  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the  prejudices  they  may  have  im- 
bibed, the  same  as  were  lately  mine,  against  my  colored  soldiers, 
because  their  raee  is  of  the  same  hue  and  blood  as  those  of  your 
celebrated  compatriot  and  author,  Alexander  Dumas,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  in  Paris."  In  fact,  a  ma- 
jority of  these  colored  soldiers  are  whiter  men  than  Dumas. 

In  November,  the  colored  regiments  were  employed  in  the  field, 
in  an  expedition  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  They  were 
not  engaged  in  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy,  but  their  conduct, 
on  all  occasions,  was  most  exemplary  and  soldier-like.  Their  pres- 
ence in  a  region  where  there  were  ten  slaves  to  one  white  man,  was 
thought  by  General  Weitzel  to  tend  to  provoke  an  insrarection. 
He  was  in  so  much  dread  of  such  an  event,  that  he  asked  General 
Butler  to  relieve  him  of  the  command.  The  general  replied  in  bis 
usual  exhaustive  manner. 

"You  say,"  wrote  General  Sutler,  "that  in  these  organizations 
you  have  no  confidence.  As  your  reading  must  have  made  you 
aware,  General  Jackson  entertained  a  Afferent  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  It  was  arranged  between  the  commanding  general  and 
yourself,  that  the  colored  regiments  should  be  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  rmlroad.  Tou  don't  complain,  in  your  report,  that  they 
either  failed  in  this  duty,  or  that  they  have  acted  otherwise  than 
correctly  and  obediently  to  the  commands  of  their  officers,  or  that 
they  have  committed  any  outrage  or  pillage  upon  the  inhabitants. 
The  general  was  aware  of  your  opinion,  that  colored  men  will  not 
fight.  Tou  have  failed  to  show,  by  the  conduct  of  these  free  men, 
BO  far,  anything  to  sustain  that  opinion.     And  tlie  general  can  not 
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eee  why  yoa  should  decline  the  eommand,  especially  as  you  express 
a  willingin^s  to  go  forward  to  meet  the  only  organized  eaemy  with 
your  brigade  alone,  without  farther  eappoit.  The  commanding 
general  can  not  see  how  the  feet  that  they  are  guarding  yom-  line 
of  commnnication  by-railroad,  can  weaken  yonr  defense.  He  must, 
therefore,  look  to  the  other  reasons  stated  hy  yoa,  for  an  esplanar 
tion  of  your  declining  the  command. 

"You  say  that  sitiee  the  arrival  of  the  negro  regiment  you  have 
Been  symptoms  of  a  servile  insurrection.  But,  as  the  only  regiment 
that  arrived  there  got  there  as  soon  as  youv  own  command,  of 
course  the  appearance  of  such  symptoms  is  since  their  arrival. 

"  Have  you  not  mistaken  the  cause  ?  Is  it  the  arrival  of  a  negro 
regiment,  or  is  it  the  arrival  of  United  States  troops,  carrying  by  the 
act  of  congress  freedom  to  this  servile  race?  Did  you  expect  to 
march  into  that  country,  drained,  as  you  say  it  is,  by  conscription 
of  all  its  able-bodied  white  men,  without  leaving  the  negroes  free 
to  show  symptoms  of  servile  insurrection?  Does  not  this  state  of 
things  arise  from  the  very  fact  of  war  itself?  You  are  in  a  country 
where  now  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  ten  to  one,  and  these 
whites  are  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  or  in  terror  seeking 
its  protection.  Upon  reflection,  can  you  doubt  that  the  same  state 
of  things  would  have  arisen  without  the  presence  of  a  colored  regi- 
ment ?  Did  you  not  see  symptoms  of  the  same  things  upon  the 
plantations  here  upon  our  aiTival,  although  under  much  less  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  revolt? 

"  You  say  that  the  prospect  of  such  an  insurrection  is  heart-rend- 
ing, and  that  you  can  not  be  responaibJe  for  it.  The  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  have  begun  and  carried  out  this  war,  and  who 
have  stopped  at  no  barbarity,  at  no  act  of  outrage,  upon  the  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  You  have  forwarded  me  the 
records  of  a  pretended  court-martial,  showing  that  seven  men  of 
one  of  your  regiments,  who  enlisted  here  in  the  Eighth  Vermont, 
who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  were  in  cold 
blood  murdered,  and,  as  certain  information  shows  me,  required  to 
dig  their  own  graves  !  Yon  are  asked  if  this  is  not  an  occurrence 
as  heait-rendiog  as  a  prospective  servile  insurrection. 

"The  question  is  now  to  be  met,  whether,  in  a  hostile,  rebellious 
part  of  the  state,  where  this  very  murder  has  been  committed  by 
the  militia,  you  are  to  stop  in  the  operations  of  the  field  to  put 
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down  servile  insurrection,  because  the  men  and  women  are  terror- 
Btrickea  ?  When  ever  was  it  heard  before  that  a  victorioufi  geuerfil, 
in  an  unsurrendered  province,  stopped  in  his  course  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  that  province  from  de- 
stroying each  other,  or  refuse  to  take  command  of  a  conquered 
province  lest  he  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  self-destruc- 
tion ? 

"  Aa  a  military  question,  perhaps,  the  more  ten-ov-stricken  the 
inhabitants  are  that  are  left  in  your  rear,  the  more  safe  will  be  your 
lines  of  communication  You  ^av  t!iei6ha\e  appeared  before  your 
eyes  the  \  ei  y  iacts,  m  tenoi  striLktn  womea  and  children  and  men, 
wMeh  you  had  belcie  contemplated  m  theoiy  Grant  it.  Bat  is 
not  the  lemedy  to  be  tound  in  the  surrender  of  the  neighbors, 
fathers  biotheis  anl  sons  of  the  terror-stricken  womea  and  chil- 
dren, iiho  aie  now  m  dims  igointt  the  government  within  twenlj 
miles  of  you  i  And  when  that  is  done,  and  you  have  no  longei-  to 
fear  from  these  organized  forces,  and  they  have  returned  peaceably  to 
their  homes,  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  full  power  of  your  troops 
to  insure  your  safety  from  the  so  much  feared  (by  them,  not  by  you) 
servile  insurrection. 

"  K  you  desire,  you  can  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  commander 
of  these  forces,  embracing  these  views,  and  placing  upon  him  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  him.  Even  that  coui^e  will  not 
remove  it  from  you,  for  upon  you  it  has  never  rested.  Say  to  them, 
that  if  all  armed  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  in  Louisiana,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  you  are 
authorized  by  the  commanding  general  to  say,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection against  negro  or  other  violence  will  be  afforded  that  pai't  of 
Louisiana  that  has  been  in  the  part  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  If  that  is  refused,  whatever  may  ensue  is  upon 
them,  and  not  upon  you  or  upon  the  United  States.  You  wUl  have 
done  all  that  is  required  of  a  brave,  humane  man,  to  avert  from 
these  deluded  people  the  horrible  consequences  of  their  insane  war 
upon  the  government.  *  *  *  * 

"  Consider  this  case.  Greneral  Br^g  is  at  liberty  to  ravage  the 
houses  of  our  brethren  of  Kentucky  because  the  Union  army  of 
Louisiana  ai'e  protecting  his  wife  and  his  home  against  his  negi-oes. 
Without  that  protection  he  would  have  to  come  back  to  take  care 
of  his  wife,  his  home  and  his  negroes.     It  is  understood  that  Mrs. 
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Bragg  is  one  of  the  terrified  womea  of  whom  you  speak  in  your 
report, 

"  This  subject  is  not  for  the  first  time  under  the  consideration  of 
the  comnaanding  general.  When  in  comniand  of  the  Department 
of  Annapohs,  iu  May,  1861,  he  was  asked  to  protect  a  community 
against  the  consequences  of  a  servile  insurrection.  He  replied,  that 
when  that  comniunity  isad  down  its  arms,  and  called  upon  him  for 
protection,  he  ^ould  give  it,  because  from  that  moment  between 
them  and  him  war  would  cease.  The  same  principle  initiated  there 
will  govern  his  and  your  actions  now ;  and  you  will  afford  such 
protection  as  soon  as  the  community  through  its  organized  rulers 
shall  ask  it. 

"*  *  *  *  In  the  mean  time,  these  colored  regiments  of  freemen, 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  president,  and  approved  by  him  as 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ai-my,  must  be  commanded  by  the 
officers  of  the   army  of  the   United  States,  like   auy  other  re^- 

General  B-otler,  however,  while  continuing  General  Weitzel  in 
command,  contrived  to  gratify  him  by  placing  the  colored  troops 
under  another  officer,  one  who  believed  in  them.  General  Weitzel, 
in  acknowledging  this  compldsance,  remarked  that  if  the  colored 
troops,  ia  action,  proved  only  half  as  trastworthy  as  General  But- 
ler thought  them,  the  rebellion  would  most  certmnly  he  crushed. 

Genera]  Weitzel  has  since  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
conduct  of  colored  troops  in  battle.  If  he  was  not  convinced  by 
General  Butler's  reason  ng  he  n  ust  have  been  convinced  by  what 
he  saw  of  tbe  conlu  t  of  these  very  colored  regiments  at  Port 
Hudson,  where  he  h  mself  gave  ach  a  gloiious  example  of  pru- 
dence and  gallantrj  I  nay  all,  that  the  country  owes  the  pro- 
motion of  this  aceo  jl  1  ed  ofii  e  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of 
engineers  to  that  of  br  gid  er  general  of  volunteers,  to  the  discern- 
meut  of  Ueaera!  Butler,  who  twice  m-ged  it  upon  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  heroic  Strong  was  another  of  General  Butler's  recom- 
mendations to  the  same  rank.  Few  men  would  have  ventured  to 
ask  such  sudden  advancement  for  officers  not  thii-ty-two  years  of 
age.  Fort  Wagner  and  Port  Hudson  justified  their  almost  mi- 
precedented  promotion. 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  negro  question  did  not  diminish  in 
difficulty.    The  namber  of  fugitives  constantly  increased,  until,  in 
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the  (.itj  ilonc,  tliere  were  ten  thousancl,  many  of  whom  were 
■women  and  children,  and  all  of  whom  were  dependent  upon  the 
government  fui  anpport.  There  were  great  numbers  at  Fort 
Jackson,  Fort  St  Philip  and  Camp  Parapet.  Many  plantations 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  o^Fners,  and  the  negroes  remained  in 
their  huts  idle  and  destitute.  The  conquests  oi  Generai  Weitzel 
giPitly  added  to  the  number  of  abandoned  and  confiscated  planta- 
tions, and  set  fi  ee  thousands  of  slaves.  From  the  atai-ving  country 
bordering  on  the  lakes  whole  families  of  whites  were  continually 
coming  to  the  city,  sometimes  bringing  their  slaves  with  them, 
sometimes  leaving  them  behind  to  wander  off  to  the  nearest  post. 
Society,  as  General  Phelpa  had  remarked,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
dissolution,  and  General  Butler  saw  before  him  a  prospect  of 
having  a  countless  host  of  white  and  black  looking  to  him  for  daily 

He  detevmined,  in  October,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  worting 
the  abandoned  plantations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  their 
rightful  owner,  and  of  employing  upon  them  his  fugitive  and 
emancipated  slaves  at  fair  wages.  The  first  of  his  special  orders 
relating  to  this  matter  has  an  historical  interest  and  value  : 

"  New  OBLBiNS,  October  20,  1862. 
"  Special  Okdee,  ¥0.  4il. 

"It  appearing  to  tta  commflndiiig  general,  that  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Brown  and  McMannus  have  been  abandoned  hy  their  late  owners,  who  are 
in  the  rebellion,  are  now  nmning  to  waste,  and  the  valuable  orops  will  be 
lost,  as  well  to  the  late  owners  as  to  the  United  States,  if  they  are  not 
wrought;  and  as  large  numbers  of  negroes  have  oome  and  ai-e  coming 
within  the  lines  of  the  army,  who  need  employment,  it  is  ordered ; 

"That  Charles  A.  Weed,  Esq.,  take  charge  of  such  plantations,  and  such 
otliers  as  may  t>e  abandoned  along  the  river,  between  tlie  city  and  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  gather  and  make  these  ovopa  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
keeping  an  eiaot  and  accurate  account  of  the  expenses  of  such. 

"  That  Mr,  Weed's  requisition  for  labor  be  answered  by  the  several  com- 
manders of  camps  for  labor ;  or,  in  the  scarcity  of  contrabands,  that  Mr.  "Weed 
may  employ  white  laborers  at  one  dollar  each  per  day,  or  each  ten  hours' 

"That  for  any  stores  or  necessaries  for  such  work,  the  quaiterra aster's  or 
commissary's  department  will  answer  Mr.  Weed's  approved  requisitions. 

"  That  said  Weed  shall  he  p^d  such  rate  of  compensation  as  may  be 
agreed  on ;  and  that  all  receipts  of  whatever  nature  from  such  plantations. 
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be  aoouratelr  accounted  for  by  him ;  and  that  for  thia  pm-poae  Mr.  "Weed 
shall  be  considered  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

"By  command  of  Mtgor-General  BTjTi.Ee. 
"  Gbobge  0.  SiKONO,  A.  A.  G." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Among  the  pa^'era  relating  to  the  negroes 
of  Louisiana,  there  is  a  document  still  more  interesting.  It  con- 
tains the  plan  deviseJ  hy  the  commanding  general  for  enabling 
the  loyal  planters  to  give  a  trial  to  the  system  of  fi'ee  labor  : 

"H"kw  Oeleaks,  Li.,  October  18,  1862. 
"  Memorandum  of  an  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  planters,  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  parishes  of  '  St.  Bernard'  and  'Plaque- 
mines,' in  tiie  state  of  Loniaiana,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  said  state. 

"  Whereas,  many  of  the  persons  held  t«  service  and  labor  have  left  their 
masters  and  claimants,  and  have  eome  to  the  city  of  Wew  Orleans,  and  to  the 
camps  of  the  army  of  the  gulf,  and  are  claiming  to  be  emancipated  and  free ; 
"  And  whereas,  tliese  men  and  women  are  in  a  destitute  condition ; 
"  And  whereas,  it  is  clearly  the  duty,  by  law,  as  well  as  in  humanity,  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing,  and  to  employ 
thom  in  some  useful  oooupaiion ; 

''  And  whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  crop  of  cane  and  cereals  now 
growing  and  approaching  maturity  in  said  parishes  shall  be  preserved,  and 
the  levees  repaired  and  strengthened  against  floods ; 

"  And  whereas,  the  planters  claim  that  these  persons  are  still  held  to  ser- 
vice and  labor,  and  of  right  ought  to  labor  for  their  masters,  and  that  the 
ruin  of  their  crops  and  plantations  will  happen  if  deprived  of  such  services ; 
"And  whereas,  these  conflicting  rights  and  claims  can  not  immediately 
be  determined  by  any  tribunals  now  esistiag  in  the  state  of  Louisiana : 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all  parties,  aa  well  those 
of  the  planters  as  of  the  persons  claimed  as  held  to  service  and  labor,  and 
claiming  their  freedom,  and  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  preserve  the 
crops  and  property  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  TTnited  States ;  and  to  provide 
profitable  employment  at  the  rate  of  compensation  flsed  by  act  of  congress 
for  those  persons  who  have  come  within  the  lines  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States, 

"  It  is  agreed  and  determined,  that  the  United  States  will  employ  all  the 
persons  heretofore  held  to  labor  on  the  several  plantations  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines  belonging  to  loyal  citizens  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  employed,  and  as  nearly  as  may  he  under  the  charge  of  tlie 
loyal  planters  and  overseers  of  said  parishes  and  other  necessary  direction. 
"  The  United  States  will  authorize  or  provide  suitable  guards  and  patrols 
to  preserve  order  and  prevent  crime  iii  the  said  parishes. 
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"  The  planters  shall  pay  for  the  services  of  each  able-bodied  male  person 
ten  (10)  dollars  per  month,  three  (3)  of  which  may  be  expended  for  neces- 

sary  clothing ;  aud  for  each  woman  ( — )  dollars  ;  and  for  each  child 

above  the  age  often.  (lOJ  years,  and  under  the  age  of  aisteen  (16)  jeara,  the 
sum  of  — —  (— )  dollars ;  all  the  persons  above  the  age  of  eisteen  years 
being  considered  as  men  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  labor. 

"Planters  shall  furaish  suitable  and  proper  food  for  each  of  these  labor- 
ers, and  tafee  oare  of  them,  and  furnish  proper  medicines  in  case  of  Mck- 

"  The  planters  shall  also  suitably  provide  for  all  the  persons  incapacitated 
by  sickness  or  age  from  labor,  bearing  the  relation  of  parent,  child  or  wife, 
of  the  laborer  so  laboring  for  him. 

"Ten  hours  a  day  shall  be  a  day's  labor;  and  any  extra  hours  during 
which  the  laborer  may  be  called  by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  to  work, 
Khali  be  retnmed  as  so  much  toward  another  day's  labor.  Twsnty-ais 
days,  of  ten  hours  each,  shall  make  a  month's  labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  overseer  to  keep  a  tme  and  ei^ct  account  of  the  time  of  labor  of  each 
persoQ,  and  any  wrong  or  inaccuracy  therein,  shall  forfeit  a  month's  pay  to 
the  person  so  wronged. 

"  Ko  ornel  or  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  by  any  one  upon  the 
person  so  laboring,  or  upon  his  or  her  relatives ;  but  any  insubordination  or 
refusal  to  perform  suitable  labor,  or  other  crime  or  offense,  shall  be  at  once 
reported  to  the  provost-marshal  for  the  district,  and  punishment  suitable 
for  the  offense  shall  be  icflicted  under  his  orders,  preferably  imprisonment 
in  darkness  on  bread  and  water. 

"  This  agi-eement  to  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States. 
"If  any  planter  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard  or  Plaquemines  refuses  to 
enter  Into  this  agreement  or  remains  a  disloyal  citizen,  the  peraons  claimed 
to  he  held  to  service  by  him  may  hire  themselves  to  any  loyal  planter,  or 
the  United  States  may  elect  to  carry  on  his  plantatiou  by  tlieir  own  agents, 
and  other  persons  than  those  thus  claimed  may  he  hired  by  any  planter  at 
his  election. 

"  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  arrangement  shall  not 
bo  held  to  affect,  after  its  termination,  tlie  legal  rights  of  either  master  or 
slave;  but  that  the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  ia  to  he  determined  by 
considerations  wholly  outside  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  provided 
always,  that  the  abuse  by  any  master  or  overseer  of  any  persons  laboring 
under  the  provisions  of  this  contract,  shall,  after  trial  and  a^ndication  by 
the  military  or  other  courts,  emancipate  the  person  so  abused." 

And,  now,  what  were  the  results  of  the  experiment  ?  We  havo 
explicit  iufoi-mation  on  this  point. 

Among  those  who  heard  of  the  startling  innovation,  cone  list- 
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eoed  to  the  tale  mth  deeper  interest  than  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Chase  read  to  him  one  of  Geaeral  Butler's 
private  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  the  president  then  wrote  a 
note  to  the  general,  asking  detailed  information.  The  president, 
was  also  euriona  to  know  something  respecting  the  election  of 
members  of  congress  in  Louisiana,  then  about  to  take  place. 
General  Butler  replied  in  a  letter,  which  the  citizens  of  free 
Louisiana  will  consider  historically  impoi-tant ; 

"Our  experiment,"  wrote  the  general,  IToTember  28th,  1862, 
"  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labor,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  is  succeeding  adimrably,  I  am  informed  by  the  govem- 
meiit  agent  who  has  charge,  that' upon  one  of  the  plantations, 
where  sugar  is  being  made  by  the  negi'oes  who  bad  escaped  there- 
from into  our  lines,  and  have  been  sent  back  under  wages,  that  with 
the  same  negroes  and  the  same  machinery,  by  free  labor,  a  hogshead 
;'iid  a  half  more  of  sugar  has  been  made  m  a  day  than  was  ever 
before  made  in  the  same  time  on  the  plantation  under  slave  labor. 

"  Your  friend.  Colonel  Shaffer,  has  had  put  up,  to  be  forwarded 
to  you,  a  barrel  of  the  first  sugar  ever  made  by  free  black  labor  in 
Louisiana ;  and  the  fact  that  it  will  have  no  flavor  of  the  degrading 
whip,  will  not,  I  know,  render  it  less  sweet  to  your  taste.  The 
planters  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  a  sort  of  judicial  blindness, 
and  some  of  them  so  deluded  have  abandoned  their  crops  rather 
than  work  tliem  with  free  labor,  I  offered  them,  as  a  basis,  a  oon- 
traot,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  for  your  infoi'mation.  It  was  re- 
jected by  many  of  them,  because  they  wouid  not  relinquish  the 
right  to  use  the  whip,  although  I  have  provided  a  punishment  for 
the  refractory,  by  means  of  the  provost-marshal,  as  you  will  see — 
imprisonment  in  darkness,  on  bread  and  water.  I  did  not  feel  that 
1  had  a  riglit,  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  States,  to  send 
back  to  be  scourged,  at  the  will  of  their  former  and,  in  some  cases, 
infm-iated  masters,  those  black  men  who  had  fled  to  me  for  protec- 
tion ;  while  I  had  no  donbt  of  my  right  to  employ  them  under  the 
charge  of  whomsoever  I  might  choose,  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  government.  I  have,  therefore,  caused  the 
negroes  to  be  informed  that  they  should  have  the  same  rights  as  to 
freedom,  if  so  the  law  was,  on  the  plantation  as  if  they  were  ic 
camp ;  and  they  have,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  gone  will- 
ingly to  work,  and  work  with  a  will.     They  wure,  at  first,  a  little 
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averse  to  going  hack,  lest  they  should  lose  some  rights  which  would 
come  to  them  in  camp  ;  but,  upon  our  assurances,  are  quite  content. 
"I  think  this  scheme  can  be  carried  out  without  loss  to  the  gov- 
eramentj  and  I  hope  with  profit  enough  to  enable  us  to  support,  for 
six  months  longer,  the  starying  whites  and  blacks  here, — a  some- 
what herculean  task, 

"  Wo  are  feeding  now  daily,  in  the  city  of  New  Orlestns,  more 
than 'thirty-two  thousand  whites,  seventeen  thousand  of  whom  are 
Bi-itish-bom  subjects,  and  mostly  cSainung  British  protection  ;  and 
only  about  two  thousand  of  whom  are  American  citizens,  the  vest 
being  of  the  several  nationalities  who  are  represented  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

"Besides  these,  we  have  some  ten  thousand  negroes  to  feed,  he- 
eidea  those  at  work  on  the  plantations,  principally  women  and  chil- 
dren. All  this  has,  thus  far,  been  done  without  any  draft  upon  the 
treasury,  although  how  much  longer  we  can. go  on,  is  a  problem  of 
which  I  am  not  anxiously  seeking  the  solution.  *  *  * 

"The  operations  of  General  Weitzel,  in  the  Lafourche  countiy, 
the  richest  sugar  planting  part  of  Louisifma,  have  opened  to  us  a 
very  large  number  of  slaves,  all  of  whom,  under  the  act,  are  free ;  and 
large  crops  of  sugar,  as  well  those  already  made,  as  those  in  pro- 
cess of  being  made.  *  *  *  AHthiaportionof  the  country  are  rapidly 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  elections  are  being  organized 
for  Wednesday  next,  and  I  doubt  not  a  large  vote  will  be  thrown. 
"  I  bound  Dr.  Cotman  not  to  be  one  of  the  candidates  in  the  field. 
He  had  voluntarily  signed  the  ordinance  of  secession  as  one  of  the  con- 
vention which  passed  it,  and  had  sat  for  his  portrait  in  the  cartoon 
which  was  intended  to  render  those  signers  immortal,  and  which 
was  puMished  and  exhibited  here  in  imitation  of  the  picture  oi  <nw 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence;  and  as  the  doctor  had 
never,  by  any  publio  act,  testified  his  abnegation  of  that  act  of  sign- 
ing, I  thought  it  would  be  best  that  the  government  should  not  be 
put  to  the  scandal  of  havinga  person  so  situated  elected,  although 
the  doctor  may  be  a  good  Union  man  now.  So  I  very  strongly 
advised  him  agdnst  the  candidature.  It  looked  too  much  like 
Aaron  Burr's  attempt  to  run  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  after  he  went 
to  England  to  avoid  his  complication  in  the  Mexican  afiaira  and 
his  combat  mth  Hamilton.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Doctor  Cot- 
man,  after  some  urging,  concluded  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the 
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ciinvass.  Two  unconditional  Union  men  wUl  be  elected,  I  fear 
however,  wo  shall  lose  Mr.  Bouligiiy.  lie  was  iraprudcnt  enough 
to  run  for  the  office  of  justice  of  peace  under  the  secessionists,  and 
although  I  believe  him  alwaya  to  have  been  a  good  Union  man, 
and  to  have  sought  that  office  for  personal  reasons  only,  yet  that 
fact  tells  against  him.  However,  Mr.  Flanders  will  be  elected  in 
his  district,  and  a  more  reliable  or  better  Union  man  can  not  be 

"  But  to  return  to  our  negro^.  I  find  this  difficulty  in  pros- 
pect :  Many  of  the  planters  here,  while  professing  loyalty,  and  I 
doubt  not  feeling  it,  if  the  '  institution'  can  be  spared  to  them,  have 
agreed  together  not  to  make  any  provision  this  autumn  for  another 
crop  of  sugar  next  season,  hoping  thereby  to  throw  iipon  ua  this 
winter  an  immense  number  of  blacks,  without  employment  and 
without  any  means  of  support  for  the  ftiture ;  the  planters  them- 
selves living  upon  what  they  made  from  this  crop.  Thus,  no  pro- 
vision being  rnade  for  the  crop  either  of  com,  potatoes  or  cereals,  the 
government  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  their  teims  for  the  future 
employment  of  the  negroes,  or  to  be  at  enoi-mous  expenses  to  sup- 
port them. 

"  We  shall  have  to  meet  this  as  best  we  may.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  what  may  be  done  oatside  of  our  lines,  but  here 
I  shall  make  what  provisions  I  can  for  the  future,  as  well  for  the 
cereal  and  root  crop  as  the  cane.  We  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  stock 
of  cane  laid  down  on  all  the  plantations  worked  by  government, 
and  to  preserve  seed  com  and  potatoes  to  meet  this  contingency, 

"  I  shall  send  out  my  third  regiment  of  Native  Guards  (colored), 
and  set  them  to  work  preserving  the  cane  and  roots  for  a  crop 
next  year. 

"  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  this  gi-eat  change  in  a  social  and 
political  system  can  be  made  without  a  shock ;  and  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  the  possibility  opens  up  to  me  that  it  can  be  made  at 
all.  Cei'tain  it  ia,  and  1  speak  the  almost  universal  sentiment  and 
opinion  of  my  offtcera,  that  slavery  is  doomed !  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it-;  and  with  every  prejudice  and  early  teaobing  against  the  result 
to  which  my  mind  has  been  in-esisfibly  brought  by  my  experience 
here,  I  am  now  convinced ; 

"  1st.  That  labor  can  be  done  in  this  state  by  whites,  and  more 
economically  than  by  blacks  and  slaves. 
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"2d.  That  Hack  lator  can  be  as  well  governed,  used,  and  made  a8 
profitable  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  slaveiy. 

"  3d.  That  while  it  woiild  have  been  better  coold  this  emanoipa- 
tioa  of  the  slaves  be  gradual,  yet  it  is  quite  feasible  even  under 
this  great  change,  as  a  governmental  proposition,  to  organize,  con- 
trol and  work  the  negro  with  profit  and  safety  to  the  white  ;  but 
this  can  be  best  done  under  military  supervision." 

"Slavery  is  doomed  1"  So  says  General  Eosecrans,  also.  So 
says  the  reticent  and  modest  General  Grant.  So  says,  I  believe, 
every  officer  who  has  served  in  the  heart  of  a  slave  state.  We  shall 
see,  in  a  moment,  by  what  means  the  trae  'nature  of  slavery  was 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  General  Batier,  so  that  he  not  only 
foresaw,  but  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  "  institution." 

The  perfeat  behavior  of  the  black  men  in  their  new  character  of 
free  laborers  has  been  often  remarked.  A  whole  book  full  of  testi- 
mony on  this  point  could  be  adduced.  If  it  be  objected,  that  Gen-- 
eral  Butier  had  too  short  an  experience  of  his  system  to  be  able  to 
judge  its  results,  we  can  point  to  the  testimony  of  men  now  in 
Louisiana,  who  have  observed  the  working  of  the  free-labor  system 
for  more  than  a  year.  One  highly  intelligent  gentleman  has  recent- 
ly written  from  Now  Orleans ; 

"  No  one  has  properly  noticed  how  well  the  slaves  in  the  South 
have  maintained  then'  diiGcult  position.  From  the  commencement 
up  to  this  time  they  have  in  no  instance  called  upon  theii  heads  the 
indignation  of  their  masters  by  any  impudent  expression  or  untime- 
ly outtreat.  Whenever  our  forces  have  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  their  bonds,  they  have  done  it  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently; but  they  have,  with  rare  prudence,  not  involved  themselves 
in  diffieultii^  which  would  be  fruitless  of  substantia!  good  to  their 
interests.  This  conduct  on  their  part,  it  seems  to  me,  exhibits  a 
large  amount  of  intellectual  ability ;  for  they  have  had  the  intelli- 
gence, while  thoroughly  understanding  the  nature  of  the  revolwtion 
going  on  aroand  them,  of  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  enemy ; 
yet  they  have  been  secretive  enough  to  keep  their  real  opinions  in 
their  own  hearts  imtU  the  proper  time  came  to  give  them  \Uterance. 
I  know  of  no  people  who,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hp.ve 
acted  better  or  wiser."* 
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llie  following  general  order,  wHcIi  esplains  itself,  as  most  of 
General  Butler's  orders  do,  is  part  of  the  history  of  his  dealivig 
■with  the  negro  question  in  New  Orleans : 


"New  Obleams,  November  21, 1363. 
jn,  to  conrfst  of  Oolonel  T.  "W.  CaliUI,  commanding  United. 
States  forces  in  Sew  Orleans  and  Algiers ;  Oolonel  H.  0.  Deming,  acting 
mayor  of  Kew  Orleans;  E.  H.  Dnrell,  ohturm.au  bnrcaa  of  finance  of  New 
Orleans,  is  hereby  appointed  to  determiae  the  amonnt  due  as  jail  expenses 
from  the  United  States,  on  account  of  u^roes  already  released  from  tlio 
police  jail,  to  be  employed  by  the  government. 

"  Hereafter,  no  negro  slave  will  be  confined  In  tliat  jail,  unless  aucli 
expenses  are  prepaid,  the  slave  to  be  released  when  the  money  is  ai- 
liausted. 

"  It  is  also  ordered,  that  a  list  of  the  reputed  owners  of  slaves  now  in  the 
police  jail  be  published,  and  that  all  slaves  whose  jail  fees  are  not  pind  with- 
in  ten  days  after  such  publication,  be  disoharged.  This  is  the  course  taicn 
in  ail  countries  with  debtors  oonflned  by  creditors;  and  slavKliave  not  such 
commercial  vdue  in  Few  Orleans  as  to  justify  their  being  held  and  fed  by 
the  city,  relying  upon  any  supposed  lien  upon  the  slave." 


This  order  set  free  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  left  in  jail  for 
safe  keeping,  by  officers  serving  in  the  rebel  armies.  It  also  limited 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system. 

The  president's  proclamation  of  freedom,  which  took  effect  Jsin- 
tiary  1st,  1883,  suggested  to  General  Butler's  fertile  genins  a  meas- 
ure which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  he  had  not  time  to  carry 
out  before  his  sudden  recall.  The  proclamation,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, exempted  from  emancipation  certain  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
which  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
well  known  to  General  Butler  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves 
in  those  parishes  belonged  to  i'oreign-born  "neutrals,"  whose  sym- 
pathy with  secesMon  had  given  him  so  much,  trouble.  It  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  whether,  by  French  law,  those  Frenchmen  could 
hold  slaves  in  a  foreign  countiy.  Consultmg  with  a  French  jurist 
on  the  subject,  he  received  from  him  the  following  statement  re- 
specting the  law  of  the  French  empire.  The  infoi-mation  which  it 
contains  may  become  valuable,  ere  long,  to  commanders  of  depart- 
ments in  the  south-west. 
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Gesehai,  Coo-eotios  of  Joeibpbudbnoe. — BrppLEMBwr. — Volume  First. 
Slavsry. — Slaue. 
"Ko.  40.  1st.  In  18i8,  upon  the  advent  of  the  republic,  one  of  the  fli'st 
acts  of  the  provisional  government  was  to  instituts  a  oommission,  ordered 
to  prepare  the  act  of  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Eolonies  of  tlie 
Trench  republic.     March  4th,  1848. 

"2d.  A.  short  time  afterward,  the  decree  of  April  a'Tth,  1848,  was  ren- 
dered, which  aholished  slfLvery  in  all  the  Trench  colonies  and  posBesaions. 

"  Sd.  Article  8,  of  this  decree,  accorded  a  delay  of  three  years  to  all 
French  citizens,  established  in  foreign  countries,  to  set  free  or  alienate  the 
slaves  belonging  to  tiiem.  A  law  of  Jebruai'y  11th,  1361,  fised  the  delciy 
at  ten  years. 

"  5ih.  Later,  the  article  6th  of  the  constitution  of  Woveraber  4tli,  1848, 
proclaimed  tliat '  slaveiT^  could  not  esist  upon  any  French  soil.' 

"  Gth.  At  last  the  terms  of  article  4tli  of  the  Senatus-Oonsnlte  of  May 
3d,  1854,  were ;  '  slavery  can  never  be  re&stablislied  in  the  French  colonies.' 

"  However,  in  proclaiming  the  freedom  of  slaves,  the  decree  of  April  27tli, 
1848,  granted  that  an  indemnity  should  be  accorded  to  planters,  and  the 
'national  assembly' should  aiTange  the  quota  (article  5th).  Thiawaatho 
object  of  the  law  of  April  80th,  184S. 

"  The  indemnity  lias  been  accorded. 

"Therefore,  the  provisional  government  has;  by  two  energetical  acts,  re- 
solutely decided  tlie  question  of  the  emacipation  ef  the  slaves. 

"  The  flrat  is  the  emancipation  in  tlie  short  time  of  two  mouths ;  this  is 
article  let,  of  the  decree  of  April  27tli,  1843. 

"  The  second  is  esplaiiiod  in  article  8tli  of  ttie  same  decree. 

"  TMe  article  reads  as  follows  : 

" '  In  future,  even  in  foi'eign  countries,  it  is  forbidden  to  any  Frenehman 
to  possess,  purchase,  or  sell  slaves,  and  to  participate  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  traffic  or  emolument  of  that  kind.  Any  infraction  of  these  provi- 
sions will  entail  the  loss  of  French  citizeusliip. 

"  '  Nevertheless,  those  Frenchmen  who  find  themselves  affected  by  these 
prohibitiona,  at  tlie  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  decree,  will  be 
allowed  a  delay  of  three  years  to  conform  to  it.  Those  who  shall  become 
possessors  of  slaves  in  foreign  countries  by  heritage,  gift  or  marriage,  must, 
under  the  same  penalty,  either  free  or  alienate  them  within  the  same  period, 
oalcnlating  from  the  day  when  their  possession  will  have  commenced.' 

"  Law  modifying  paragraph  3d  of  article  8th,  decree  of  April  22d,  1348, 
relative  to  proprietors  of  slaves. 

"  (BiiU :  Omoial,  No.  6,«2T.) 
"  (Ttfay  28,  1358),  promulgated  June  5th.     Article  1st,  paragraph  8d,  of 
article  8tb,  of  the  decree  of  April  27, 1848,  is  modified  as  follows; 
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"  '  The  present  article  Is  not  applicable  to  proprietors  of  sLiyea,  1711036 
posseKsion  is  anterior  to  the  decree  of  April  2'Tth,  1848,  whetlier  resalting 
from  succession,  donation  during  life,  or  testamentary,  or  from,  matrimonial 
agreements.' " 

It  thus  appeared,  that  no  French  citizen  in  Lonisiana  could  law- 
fuEy  own  a  slave.  English  law  forhade  the  owning  of  slaves  by 
British  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  world,  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  confiscation  act  emancipated  the  slaves  of  rebels.  So  that, 
while  the  proclamation  of  January  1st  appeai-ed  to  retain  in  servi- 
tude eighty-seven  thonsand  slaves  io  Louisiana,  General  Entlcp 
deemed  it  feasible,  by  enforcing  the  laws  of  France  and  England, 
and  by  the  complete  execution  of  the  confiscation  act,  to  give  free- 
dom to  nearly  the  whole  number  of  these  eighty-seven  thousand 
slaves.  Probably  not  more  than  seven  thousand  of  the  eighty-seven 
thousand  were  the  property  of  loyal  citizens.  The  rest  were  free 
by  the  laws  of  France,  England,  or  the  United  States.  While  he 
was  considering  the  best  means  of  bringing  those  laws  to  bear 
in  "  extending  the  ai'sa  of  freedom,"  the  coming  of  his  successor 
was  announced  by  rebel  telegraph,  straight  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Fi'ench  legation  at  the  city  of  Washington.  I  should  add,  that  the 
British  consul,  Mr.  Coppell,  who  now  appeared  to  be  on  friendly 
t«rmB  with  the  commanding  general,  entered  warmly  into  the  half- 
formed  scheme. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  this  subject  by  relating  several  anecdotes 
illusti-ative  of  the  practical  working  of  slavery  in  Louiaana,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  presented  itself  there  to  the  hunker 
mind.  Most  of  these  stories  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  General 
Butler  himself  relate. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

EEPKESBNTATIVE  NEOEO  ANECDOTES. 

Bpemm&n  of  tJie  Praoost  Cov/rt  Blame  Cases. 

John  Mostamai,  a  free  man  of  color,  raavried  a  colored  woman, 
wlio  was  a  slave.  Both  were  light  mulattoes.  From  the  saTings 
of  a  small  business,  he  bought  hie  wife  for  eis:  hundred  dollai-s,  so 
that  he  stood  to  her  in  tlie  relation  of  proprietor  as  well  as  husbaud, 
and  his  children  were  hie  slaves.  Their  only  surviving  child,  when 
the  Union  troops  ari-ivecl,  was  an  intelligent  girl  eleven  years  old, 
who  had  been  sent  to  school  and  had  been  received  into  the  Catholio 
chnrch.  The  father  falling  into  misfortune  owing  to  the  troubled 
timed,  in  an  evil  hour  mortgaged  his  daughter  to  his  creditors, 
trusting  to  be  able  to  redeem  her  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  being 
sold.  The  continuanceofthe  war  ftnstratedhia  plans;  the  mortgage 
was  foreclosed;  the  child  was  sold  at  auction  by  the  sheriff.  In 
this  sad  extremity,  he  came  before  the  provost  court,  and  asked  the 
restoration  of  his  daughter.  The  case  was  ably  argued  by  cotmseL 
Colonel  Kinsman,  who  was  then  Slling  the  place  of  provost  judge, 
decided  that  the  girl  was  free,  and  gave  her  back  to  her  parents. 
This  decision  was  manifestly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Louieiaua, 
which  would  have  doomed  the  ^rl  to  slavery.  But  Colonel  Kins- 
man agreed  with  his  predecessor,  Major  Bell,  that  when  Louisiana 
went  out  of  the  TJnion  she  took  her  black  laws  with  her. 

This  is  the  mere  outline  of  the  stoi-y,  which,  iWly  related,  would 
furnish  the  material  for  an  Uncle  Tom  novel.  Readers  can  undet 
stand  it  who  have  imagination  enough  to  apply  the  situation  to  a 
favorite  child,  sister,  niece,  or  ward  of  their  own. 

Specvmmi  Letter  from  a  Slave  to  ike  Comma/ndmg 
General. 

"New  Oeleaks,  June  18(S.,  1863, 
"  General  Butler — Deae  Sin  :— 

I  am  reputed  the  natural  eon  of  one  Thomas  Tliornhill,  an  aria- 
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tocratic  cotton  merchant  of  tliis  city,  an  officer  in  tlie  rebel  army, 
recently  killed  in  one  of  the  hattlea  in  Virginia. 

"  My  motlier,  mj  sister  and  myself  are  claimed  as  slaves  by 
George  Hawthorne,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  a  soldier  in  the  rebel 
army  from  its  first  organization,  and  is  now  in  that  aiTny  near 
Kichmond.     Onr  wages  are  used  for  his  benefit. 

"  He  has  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  one  J.  A.  Banorres,  his 
mistress  in  this  city,  to  sell,  hire,  or  dispose  of  us  at  her  pleasure. 
We  were  not  slaves  for  life,  but  to  serve  his  lifetime  by  the  will  of 
his  mother, 

"  Will  your  honor  save  us  from  perpetual  slavery  ? 
"  Respectfully, 

"  Your  bumble  servant, 

"  VlE&INIUS  TnoENniLL," 

Cases  of  this  Mnd  were  uniformly  investigated.  If  the  slave  es- 
tablished his  legal  right  to  freedom,  he  was  declared  free. 

6-eneral  Butler  on  the  MigiPwe  Slm>e  Q-uestion. 

Visitor. — "  General,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  an  order  to  search 
for  my  negro," 

"  Have  you  lost  your  horse  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  nmle?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  had  lost  your  horse  or  your  mule,  would  you 
come  and  ask  me  to  neglect  my  duty  to  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  you  to  catch  them  ?" 

"  Of  course  not," 

"  Then  why  should  yoa  expect  me  to  employ  myself  in  hunting 
after  any  other  article  of  your  property  ?"  \_^xit  Visitor. 

Two  Masters. 

"The  first  negro  met  by  our  soldiers  at  Eaton  Rouge  was  an  old 
house  servant.  The  picket  brought  down  his  gun,  and  stopped  old 
Uncle  Ned  short  in  his  effort  to  retreat.  Then  there  followed  this 
conversation,  the  negro  standing,  meantime,  with  his  eyes  sticking 
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out  of  his  head,  and  his  face  on  a  broad  gna  of  aetonisbment  and 
fear: 

'  Soldier. — Where's  your  master?" 

'  Uncle  Ned.—'Dmi  no,  master." 

'  Soldier. — ^Tell  me  iphere  is  your  master?" 

'  Uncle  N'ed. — 'Pon  my  soul,  dun  no,  master." 

"  Soldier — (affecting  great  Btemness}. — Look  hei-e,  if  you  don't 
tell  me  where  your  master  is,  Til  blow  your  brains  out!" 

"  Unx:le  Ne4 — (getting  more  than  ever  scared). — By  golly,  dis 
nigger  is  in  a  bad  fix.  If  he  tells  whar  Masea  Charles  Oassell  is, 
Massa  Charles,  if  he  catch  em,  will  whip  dis  nigger  to  def ;  if  he 
don't  tell,  dun  you  soger  will  blow  his  brains  out.  Dia  nigger  is  in 
a  bad  fix,^  sartin,"* 

OoTwicts'  Children. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Baton  Rouge  were  fownd  several  children 
born  in  prison  of  female  colored  convicts.  By  the  laws  of  Louisi- 
ana, these  children  were  the  property  of  the  state,  doomed  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  new  saperintendent, 
Mosea  Bates,  applied  to  the  general  for  orders  with  regard  to  them, 
"I  certainly  can  not  sanction,"  wi'ote  General  Butler,  " any  laws 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  enslaved  any  children  of  female 
convicts,  born  in  the  state  prison.  Their  plaoe  of  birth  is  certainly 
not  their  fault.  You  are,  therefore,  to  take  sweh  care  of  them  ^ 
would  be  done  with  other  destitute  childrem  If  these  children 
were  born  of  female  convict  slaves,  possibly  the  master  might  have 
some  claim,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  state  can  have  any." 

An  Anecdote  which  the  late  Rioters  and  their  frimda 
wiU  regard  as  a  Good  Joke. 

General  Butler  had  a,  dandy  re^ment  in  New  Orleans— one  a 
little  nicer  in  uniform  and  personal  habits  than  any  other ;  and  so 
ably  commanded,  that  it  had  not  lost  a  man  by  disease  since  leav- 
ing New  England.  One  day,  the  colonel  of  this  fine  regiment  came 
to  head-quait-ers,  wearing  the  expression  of  a  man  who  had  some 


thing  exceeSLngly  pleasant  to  comnranicate.  It  was  just  before  the 
fourth  of  July. 

"  General,"  said  he,  "  two  young  ladies  liavc  heeii  to  me, — beauti- 
ful ^rla, — who  say  they  have  made  a  aet  of  colore  for  the  regiment, 
which  they  wish  to  present  on  the  fourth  of  July." 

"  Bat  is  their  father  willing  ?"  asked  the  general,  well  knowing 
what  it  must  cost  two  young  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  at  that  early 
time,  to  rauge  themselves  so   conspicuously  on  the  side  of  the 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  colonel;  "their  fether  gave  them,  the 
money,  and  will  attend  at  the  ceremony.  But  have  you  any  ob- 
jection f  " 

"  Not  the  least,  if  their  father  is  willing." 

"Will  you  ride  out  and  review  the  regiment  on  the  ? 

"  With  pleasure." 

So,  in  the  cool  twihght  of  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  th  g  n  1 
in  his  best  unifonn,  with  chapeau  and  feathers,  worn  th  n  f  h 
first  time  in  New  Orleans,  reviewed  the  regiment,  amid 
of  spectators.  One  of  the  young  ladies  made  a  pretty  p  ta  n 
to  which  the  gaJlant  colonel  handsomely  replied.  Th  n  1 
made  a  brief  address.  It  was  a  gay  and  joyful  scene  re  y  h 
passed  off  with  the  highest  &dat,  and  was  ohronieted  wi  h  U  h 
due  editorial  flourish  in  the  Delta. 

Two  days  after,  the  young  ladies  addressed  a  note  to  the  regi- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Now  Oelbans,  July  B,  1862. 

"  GEmLEiiEt;;—'We  congratulate  and  thank  you  all  for  the  mannei'  in 
wMoh.  you  have  recaived  oui'  flag.  We  did  not  espeot  such  a  reception. 
We  offered  the  flag  to  you  aa  a  gift  from,  our  heaits,  as  o  reward  to  your 
nohle  couduiit.  Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  that  day  will  he  always  pres- 
ent in  our  minds,  and  that  we  will  never  forget  that  we  gave  it  to  the 
hravest  of  the  lirave ;  but  if  ever  danger  threatens  your  heads,  rally  under 
that  banner,  call  again  your  courage  to  defend  it,  aa  yon  have  promised,  and 
remember  that  those  from  whom  you  received  it  will  help  you  by  then' 
prayers  to  win  tte  palms  of  yictory  and  tiinroph  oyer  your  enemies. 

"  We  tender  our  thanks  to  General  Eutlor  for  lending  his  presence  to  the 
occasion,  and  for  his  courtesies  to  us.  May  he  continue  hia  noble  work, 
and.  ere  long  may  we  behoH  the  Union  victorious  orerhis  foes  and  reunited 
throughout  our  great  and  glorious  country.     Very  respectfully." 
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A  few  days  later,  an  officer  of  tbe  regiment  came  into  the  office 
of  the  commanding  general,  his  counteHance  not  clad  in  smiles.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  seen  a  ghost,  or  like  one  who  had  sud- 
denly heard  of  some  entirely  crasHiig  calamity. 

"  General,"  he  gasped,  "  we  have  been  sold.    Thet  weee  nk- 

"  What !     Those  lovely  blondes,  with  bine  eyes,  and  light  iiair  ? 


'  General,  it's  as  true  as  there's  a  lieiiven  above  na.  The  whole 
town  is  laughing  at  us." 

"Well,"  said  the  genera!,  "there's  no  harm  done.  Say  nothing 
about  it.  I  suppose  we  must  keep  it  out  of  the  papers,  and  hush  it 
up  as  well  as  we  can," 

They  did  not  quite  succeed  in  keeping  it  out  of  the  papers,  for 
one  of  the  "  foreign  neutrals  "  of  the  city  sent  an  account  of  the 
affair  to  the  OourHer  des  Mats  Uhis,  in  New  York,  with  the  inevi- 
table French  decorations. 

Comment  s' 


Jhe  stoif  o/Jef,  now  a  ZoweU  Barher. 

A  young  lawyer  of  New  Orleans  came  one  day  to  head-quarters 
with  a  petition. 

"  General,"  said  he,  "  you  have  a  favorite  body-servant  of  mine, 
a  mulatto  man,  named  Jeff!  One  of  your  surgeons  has  him  at  the 
hospital.  I  am  used  to  the  fellow — he  is  a  great  favorite — ^had  him 
ten  years — can't  do  without  him.  Let  me  have  him,  and  I  will  give 
you  another  man  as  good  for  your  purpose  as  he  is." 

The  general  refeiTed  him  to  Snrgeon  Smith,  who  had  the  man. 
If  the  surgeon  was  willing,  and  Jeff  was  willing;,  the  general  had 
no  objection.  With  a  note  to  this  effect  from  the  general  t-o  the 
surgeon,  the  lawyer  departed. 

Sooa  after,  surgeon  Smith  came  hurrying  to  head-quarters  with 
a  very  different  version  of  the  story,  Jeff,  he  said,  was  no  body- 
servant,  but  a  barber,  who  had  hired  his  time  from  his  master  at 
forty  dollars  a  month.  "  He  shaved  me  in  his  shop  when  we  land- 
ed," added  the  doctor.  "Every  one  in  New  Orleans  knows  him 
as  a  barber  here,  established  for  many  years.  His  master  only 
wants  his  forty  dollars  a  month." 

I-o..i<,.>:.,COOQ|c 
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These  facts  beins  established,  General  Butler  expressed  himself 
upon  tke  aiibjeot  to  the  oivner  of  this  barber,  iu  what  Mr.  Dictens 
styles  "  the  English  Linguage."     Jeff  remained  at  the  hospital. 

A  few  days  after,  word  was  brought  to  the  general,  that  Jeff, 
bearing  free  papers  as  a  servant  of  the  TJaited  States,  had  been 
seized  in  the  streets,  had  been  overpowered  after  a  desperate  light, 
thrust  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  off  to  Foster's  slave  pen. 
"  Bring  Foster  here." 

Foster  was  brought.  He  said  that  Jeff  had  remained  at  Ms  pen 
only  for  an  hour,  and  had  then  been  carried  off,  he  knew  not 
where.  The  general  notified  him  that  the  business  of  slave-pen 
keeping  was  obsolete  in  New  Orleans,  and  warned  him  against  atr 
tempting  to  continue  it.  The  detective  force  was  ordered  to  pro- 
duce Jeff  at  their  very  earliest  convenience.  No  trace  of  him, 
however,  could  be  discovered  that  day,  nor  during  the  nigbt. 

The  nest  moiiiiiig,  the  captain  of  a  gun-boat,  stationed  below 
the  city,  reported  that  a  man  had  swam  off  to  his  vessel  at  day- 
break, in  irons,  calling  himself  Jeff,  who  said  that  he  has  been  kid- 
napped in  New  Orleans,  and  taken  to  a  plantation,  where  a  black- 
smith had  ironed  him,  and  he  bad  been  chained  in  a  garret  all 
night,  from  which  he  had  escaped  by  the  aid  of  a  file.  Jeff  him- 
self soon  arrived,  and  related  his  adventures.  It  was  his  mastc)-, 
he  said,  who  had  seized,  carried  ofi^  and  chained  him. 

For  this  offense  the  master  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  ia  the  parish  prison. 

After  these  events,  Jeff  was  made  much  of  by  the  officers  of  the 
hospital ;  was  trasted,  at  length,  with  the  keys  of  the  store-closets  ; 
which  trust  he  variously  abused,  often  getting  drunk  upon  the 
hospital  liquors.  Hence,  after  many  reformations  and  relapses, 
Jeff  found  himself  an  inmate  of  the  same  parish  prison  in  which 
his  master  was  confined. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  legal  mind  of  the  master  that  Jeff,  be- 
ing a  prisoner,  could  no  longer  be  considered  under  the  protection 
or  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  He  ventured,  therefore,  to 
sell  his  barber.  When  Jeff^s  term  of  imprisonment  had  espu-cd, 
the  general  received  information  that  he  had  vanished  again,  and 
could  nowhere  be  found.     He  sent  for  the  master. 

"  Take  yoar  choice,"  said  the  general :  "  Produce  Jeff,  or  live 
on  bread  and  water  till  yon  do." 
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Bread  and.  ■water  did  not  agree  with  the  luxurious  constitution 
of  a  man  accustomed  to  live  upon  the  wages  of  a  harbev.  Finding 
himself  growing  thin  upon  that  austere  diet,  he  soon  gave  the  in- 
formation dedred,  and  JefF  was  again  restored  to  freedom.  The 
purchaser  was  condemned  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  for  buying 
a  free  man. 

Jeff,  being  then  removed  from  temptation,  behaved  so  well  that 
General  Butler  took  him  into  hia  own  service ;  in  ■which  be  was  at 
the  time  of  the  general's  retui-n  home.  Knowing  -wel!  what  would 
befall  Jeff  if  he  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  master, 
he  brought  liim  to  the  Nortb,  where  he  is  established  in  his  old 
occupation. 

GuHoiis  Entry. 

The  patriotic  ox-hunkers  who  edited  the  loyal  Delta,  npon  look- 
ing over  the  old  books  of  the  concern,  found  this  entry  in  one  of 

"Whipping  Wade,  two  dollars."  Wade  was  the  respectable 
porter  of  the  establishment 

A  colored  Soldier  m  ProvUe. 

Soon  after  the  colored  regiments  had  been  raised,  a  provost 
officer,  ■who  augured  the  worst  rM.ults  from  the  arming  of  ne- 
groes, came  to  head-quarters  with  a  story  that  was  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  hia  forebodings.  One  of  the  negro  soldiers,  he  said, 
had  killed  his  former  master  with  a  bayonet, 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  never  do,  general,"  said  he,  "  this  arming  of 
the  blacks.    I  have  always  aaid  so,  and  hereis  theproof  of  it." 

Soon  after,  came  a  long  letter  from  the  British  consul,  detailing 
the  case;  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  woanded  man,  being  a  British 
subject.  "  It  appears,"  wrote  Mr.  Coppell,  "  that  the  colored  man, 
John  Andrew,  a  dark  mulatto,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Montgomery,  was  in  the  city  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day last  on  furlough ;  that  he  called  twice  at  Mr,  Montgomery's 
house  ;  that  when  there  the  second  time,  Montgomery  saw  him,  and 
told  him  not  to  come  there  again ;  whereupon,  Andrew  drew  the 
bayonet  at  his  side,  rushed  upon  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  stabbed 
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him  ra  the  left  breast,  at  fho  same  time  using  abusive  ; 
language,  and  thi-eateiiing  that  if  Montgomery  approached  him  he 
would  kill  him.  Fortunately,  the  wound  is  not  a  serious  one,  and, 
soon  after  the  ooourrenoe,  Mr,  Montgomery  was  able  to  take  stepa 
to  have  Andrew  arrested.  Colonel  French  kindly  allowed  au 
officer  to  accompany  Mr,  Montgomery  to  the  Opelouaas  railroad 
station  this  morning,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  Andrew  in  the 
crowd.  Unable  to  give  definite  information  of  the  company  or 
regiment  to  which  John  Andrew  belongs,  beyond  that  already 
stated,  and  that  on  the  13tL  nit,  he  dated  an  insulting  letter  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery  from  Lafourche  Crossing,  t  feel  convinced  that 
you  will  deem  the  crime  one  that  will  call  forth  such  exertions  as 
will  lead  to  his  speedy  arrest  and  punishment." 

The  case  looted  black  enough  for  poor  John  Andrew.  Alas! 
for  him,  if  such  a  complaint  had  been  entered  against  him  in  the 
good  old  days  when  a  dark  mulatto  had  no  rights  which  an  English- 
man of  any  complexion  was  bound  to  respect. 

John  Andrew  was  sttmtnoned  to  head-quai-ters.  He  oatne,  accom- 
panied by  his  captMo,  who  gave  him  the  highest  character.  Such 
had  been  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  man  since  he  had  enlisted, 
and  such  was  his  capacity  and  intelligence,  that  though  he  could 
not  read,  he  had  been  made  a  corporal.  Mr.  Montgomery  wes 
present,  and  told  his  story.  Mr.  Coppell  was  there  to  support  lit>i 
countryman. 

"  Now,  Andrew,"  said  the  general,  "  state  ezaotly  what  occur- 
red.    Tell  me  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth." 

"  I  will,  general,"  said  be,  "  I  went  to  the  camp  and  joined  the 
regiment.  When  I  had  been  away  two  weeks,  I  came  back  to  see 
my  sister,  who  is  cook  in  master's  house.  I  saw  master  aa  I  passed, 
sitting  at  the  front  door.  As  I  was  talking  with  my  sister  at  the 
back  gate,  I  heard  the  front  door  slam,  and  thinting  master  was 
coming,  and  not  wishing  to  get  my  sister  into  trouble,  I  walked 
away.  I  heard  him  calling  me,  but  I  kept  on,  as  though  I  had  not 
heard  him,  I  walked  on,"  said  Andrew  with  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
mien  of  a  prince,  "because  no  man  has  a  right  to  stop  a  United 
States  soldier,  except  his  officer.  'Stop,  or  I'U  blow  your  brains 
out,'  eajd  master.  I  turned,  and  saw  that  he  had  a  revolver  aimed 
at  me.  I  drew  my  bayonet,  and  made  one  pass  at  him.  He  then 
turned  and  went  into  the  house,  and  I  walked  away." 
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This  was  Anflrow's  sloiy. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Moutgomevy,"  said  the  general,  "  tell  us  precisely 
what  part  of  the  man's  stoiy  is  not  true." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  was  sitting  at  my  front  door,  reading  the 
paper,  acd  heard  Andrew  talking  to  my  cook.  I  took  a  pistol  to 
drive  him  away." 

"But  why  take  a  pistol,  and  why  diivo  him  away?"  asked  the 
general.     "As  a  British  subject  you  can  hold  no  slave." 

"  I  did  not  want  Mm  there,"  sdd  this  lying  coward,  "  talking 
with  my  cook.     He  had  sent  my  wife  an  insulting  letter," 

"  What  Wis  the  letter  ?  Produce  it." 

The  letter,  which  Andrew  had  got  one  of  his  comrades  to  write 
for  him,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  char- 
aclei'.  It  began  thus :  "  Dear  Mistress:  I  take  my  pen  in  band  to 
let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  was 
sorry  to  part  from  you,"  etc.,  etc.  There  was  not  a  word  in  it 
which  was  not  respectful  or  affectionate. 

Witnesses  of  the  affray  confirmed  the  truth  of  Andrew's  story. 
"Myjudgment  i8,"saidthe  general  to  the  consul,  "that  Andrew 
served  him  right.  I  see  nothing  to  blame  in  his  conduct,  except 
that  he  did  not  strike  hard  enough ;  and  if  your  friend  wishes  any- 
thing more  done  in  connection  with  this  ease,  we'll  try  him,  on  a 
charge  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill." 

Montgomery  expressed  no  desire  for  farther  proceedings,  and  the 
ease  was  dismissed.    Andrew  returned  to  his  regiment  in  triumph. 

Anecdote  sJtowiiig  the  Good  Disposition  of  the  Entanci- 
pated  Negroes^  and  the  perfect  safet/y  of  Immediate 
AhoUiion. 

Major  Strong  received  from  an  officer  commanding  au  expedi- 
tion, the  following  letter  early  in  November ; 

"In  atiil  fiirther  confirmation  of  what  1  wrote  yon,  in  my  dis- 
patch of  this  morning,  relative  to  servile  insurrection,  X  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you,  that,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  David  Pugh,  a 
short  distance  above  here,  the  negroes,  who  had  returned  under  the 
terms  fixed  upon  by  Major-General  Butler,  without  provocation  or 
cause  of  any  kind,  refused,  this  morning,  to  work,  and  assaulted  the 
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overseer  smd  Mr.  Pugh,  injuring  them  severely;  also  a  gentleman 
■wlko  came  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pugh.  Upon  tlie  plantation, 
also,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Miner,  oo  the  Terrebonne  road,  about  sixteen 
miles  froin  here,  an  outbreak  has  already  oecm'retl,  and  the  entire 
oommunity  thereabout  are  in  hourly  expectation  and  terror  of  a 
general  rising." 

Investigation  ensued,  which  established  the  facts  that  follow: 
Senator  Pugh's  negroes,  when  the  Union  troops  possessed  the 
Lafourche  country,  were  among  those  who  came  poming  into  the 
Uniou  camp,  and  who  had  returned  to  their  work  under  a  promise 
of  protection  in  all  their  rights,  and  a  fair  shai'e  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor.  One  morning,  when  the  negi'oes  were  assenibled  as 
■usual,  to  go  to  the  field,  one  of  them  left  the  line  and  ran  toward 
his  cabin. 

"Come  bacli,"  shouted  the  overseer,  in  the  old,  brutal  tone  of 
command. 

"  I'm  only  going  after  my  coat,"  said  the  man. 
He  went  to  his  cabin,  got  his  coat,  and  rejoined  the  gang  before 
it  started. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  negroes  were  again  drawn  up,  before 
going  to  their  work,  Pugh  himself  came  on  the  ground,  when  the 
overseer  said  to  him,  pointing  out  the  negro : 

"There's  the  damned  rascal  who  was  impudent  to  me  yesterday 
morning." 

Pugh,  forgetting  that  old  things  had  passed  away  in  Lafourche, 
began  to  belabor  the  negro  over  the  head  with  his  walking  stick. 
The  negro,  who  had  a  better  memory,  resisted,  and  defended  him- 
self. The  overseer  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  employer.  The 
other  negroes  joined  in  the  fray,  and,  in  a  very  few  seconds,  the 
two  white  men  found  themselves  flat  on  the  gi'ound,  each  held  down 
by  half  a  dozen  stout  negroes. 

"What  any  other  gang  of  laboring  men,  except  negroes,  would 
have  done  next  in  such  circumstances,  we  all  know ;  the  savage 
Pugh  and  his  lying  overseer  would  have  received  the  punishment 
due  to  their  insolence  and  brutality.  These  negroes,  untnoved  by 
the  memoiy  of  a  thousand  wrongs,  caiefnlly  bound  the  two  pros- 
trate men,  hand  and  foot;  made  two  litters;'  placed  them  gently 
upon  the  litters ;  and,  conveying  them  in  silence  to  the  nearest 
Union  camp,  laid  them  down  before  the  tent  of  the  commanding 
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officer,  and  waited  patiently  there,  cap  in  hand,  to  relate  the  occur- 
rences which  justified  their  novel  proceedings.  The  most  i-igoroiis 
examination  of  l)oth  parties  only  proved  that  the  negroes  bad  told 
their  story  with  religious  exactness.  The  general  justified  and  ap- 
plauded the  coarse  they  had  taken,  and  gave  them  the  protection 
needed  in  the  cireumstances. 

Forbearance  less  meiitorious  than  tliat  shown  by  these  poor 
negroes  has  been  styled  sublime,  and  no  one  has  questioned  the 
propriety  of  the  epithet. 

The  hind  of  man  tJtat  coidd  once  he  elected  a  Jijdge  m 
New  Orleans. 

John  G.  Cocks  is  hia  name — Cocks,  John  G,  He  is  the  indi- 
vidual, to  whom  allusion  has  before  been  made  in  these  pages, 
whose  property  General  Butler  sraaed  in  behalf  of  Major  Anderson. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  this  Cocks,  Jvidge  Cocks,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  an  impudent  letter  to  Major 
Anderson. 


"N"ew  Oelbaitb,  May  IG,  1361. 
"  Major  EoBT.  Andehson,  lata  of  Fort  Sumter,  S.  0. : 

"Sik:— -You  hold  my  three  notes  for  |4,500  each,  with  about  $1,000 
aconronlated  interest,  aJI  due  in  the  mouth  of  March,  1863,  wbich  notes 
were  given  in  part  payment  of  twenty-nine  negroes,  purchased  of  you  in 
Mm'ch,  1860.  As  I  considei'/iw  jiiitj  a  jewel,  I  take  this  metliod  to  notify 
you  that  I  will  not  pay  these  notes ;  bnt,  aa  I  neither  seek  nor  wish  an 
advantage,  I  desire  that  you  return  me  the  notes  and  the  money  paid  you, 
and  the  negroes  shall  he  subject  to  your  order,  which  you  will  flud  much 
improved  by  kind  treatment  aince  they  came  into  my  possession. 

'"  I  feel  justified  in  giving  you,  aud  the  public,  this  notice,  as  I  do  not 
consider  it  fmr  play  that  I  should  be  held  to  pay  for  tb,e  very  property  you 
so  opportunely  dispossessed  yourself  of,  and  now  seek  to  destroy  both  thmr 
value  and  usefulness  to  aie.  I  ask  no  more  than  to  cancel  the  sale,  restore 
to  you  your  property,  aud  let  each  assume  his  original  position ;  tbeu  your 
present  eftbrta  may  be  considered  less  selfish,  because  at  your  expense,  and 

"  Sows  Q.  Cooes." 

General  Butler,  in  pursuance  of  bis  s^em  of  redressing  ths 
wrongs  of  Union  men,  seized  the  lai^  estates  of  Judge  Cocks, 
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and  held  them  for  the  future  liquidation  of  Major  Anderson's 
claim.  Cocka  justly  thinking  that  Kew  Orleans,  under  the  rule  of 
General  Butler,  was  no  fit  place  for  him  to  reside  in,  vanished  soon 
after  into  the  congenial  shades  of  Seceasia. 

A  few  days  after  hia  departure,  a  young  woman  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Butler,  to  whom  many  women  came  at  that  time, 
to  relate  their  wrongs.  So  many  women,  indeed,  resorted  to  he. 
for  that  purpoae,  that  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  dose  that 
door  to  the  commanding  general's  attention.  The  young  woman 
who  came  to  her  on  this  occasion  was  a^er/eci  hlonde,  her  hair  of 
a  light  shade  of  brown,  her  eyes  "  a  clear,  honest  gray,"  her  com- 
plexion remarkahly  pure  and  delicate,  her  bearing  modest  and  re- 
fined, her  language  that  of  an  educated  woman.  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  the  women  of  the  South,  who  have  been  made  the 
victims  of  a  master's  brutal  lust,  escape  moral  contamination. 
Their  souls  remain  chaste.  This  woman,  so  fair  to  look  upon,  so 
engaging  in  her  dem.eanor,  so  refined  in  her  address,  was  a  slave, 
the  slave  of  Judge  Cocka.  She  told  her  incredible  story — incredi- 
ble until  superabundant  teatimony  compelled  the  most  increduloua 
to  believe. 

She  said  that  Judge  Cocks  was  her  father  as  well  as  her  master. 
At  an  early  age  she  had  been  sent  to  school  at  New  York,  the 
school  of  the  Mechanics'  Instituto,  in  Broadway.  When  she  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  her  father  came  to  New  York,  took  her  from 
school  to  his  hotel,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress. She  became  the  mother  of  a  child,  of  whom  her  master  -was 
father  and  grandfather. 

"  I  am  now  twenty-one,"  said  ahe,  "  and  I  am  the  mother  of  a 
boy  five  years  old,  who  is  my  father's  son." 

Cocka  took  her  home  with  him  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  con- 
tinuedto  live  with  her  for  awhile;  then  ordered  her  to  marry  a 
favorite  proUgS.  She  refused.  He  had  her  horsewhipped  in 
the  streets,  and  continued  a  systematic  torture  till  she  consented. 
When  she  had  been  married  for  some  time,  the  protege  (a  man  so 
nearly  white,  that  he  was  employed  as  chief  clerk  in  a  wholesale 
house)  discovered  the  shameless  cheat  that  had  been  put  upon  him, 
and  abandoned  hia  wife.  Then  the  master  took  her  again  to  his 
iooestuoua  bed,  and  gave  her  a  deed  of  manumiBsion,  which  he 
afterward  took  from  her  and  destroyed. 
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"  And  now,"  she  added,  "lie  has  gone  ofi^  and  left  me  and  my 
children  without  any  means  of  support." 

Mrs.  Butler,  amazed  and  confounded  at  this  tale  of  horror,  pro- 
cured her  an  interview  with  the  general,  to  whom  the  story  was 
repeated.  He  spoke  kindly  to  her,  but  told  her  frankly  that  he 
could  not  believe  her  story, 

"  It  is  too  mnch,"  said  he,  "  to  believe  on  the  testimony  of  one 
witness.     Does  any  one  eke  know  of  these  things  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied :  "  everybody  in  New  Orleans  knows  them." 

"  I  will  have  the  case  investigated,"  s^d  the  general.  "  Come 
again  in  three  days," 

Genera]  Shepley  undertook  the  investigation.  He  found  that 
the  woman's  story  was  as  true  as  it  was  notorious.  The  facts  were 
completely  substantiated.  General  Butler  gave  her  her  freedom, 
and  assigned  her  an  allowance  from  her  father's  estate ;  and,  some 
time  after,  Captain  Puffer,  during  his  short  tenure  of  power  as 
deputy  provost-marshal,  gave  her  one  of  the  best  of  her  father's 
houses  to  hve  in,  by  letting  apartments  in  which  she  added  to  her 
income. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  the  outUne  of  this  story  was  first  published 
to  the  world,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made,  from  any  quarter,  to 
contioveiE  any  part  of  it. 

Story  of  an  old  G-mtlem,cm  wlw  tJbouglit  a  Man  ccndd 
do  what  he  liked  with  Ms  own  Servant. 

A  lieutenant  searched  a  certain  house  in  Kew  Orleans,  in  which 
confedei'ite  aims  were  reported  to  be  concealed.  Arms  and  tents 
weiB  found  stowed  in  the  garret,  which  were  removed  to  that 
grand  repository  of  contraband  articles,  the  Custom-House.  A  gen- 
tleman of  venerable  aspect,  with  long  white  hdr  and  a  form  bent 
with  premature  old  age,  was  the  occupant  of  the  house  from  which 
the  arms  and  tents  were  taken. 

In  the  twilight  of  an  evening  soon  after  the  search,  the  most 
fearfal  screams  were  heard  proceeding  from  the  yard  of  the  house, 
as  if  a  human  being  was  suffering  there  the  utmost  that  a  mortal 
can  endure  of  agony.  A  sentinel,  who  was  pacing  his  beat  near 
by,  ran  into  the  yard,  where  he  beheld  a  hideous  spectacle.  A 
young  mulatto  girl  was  stretched  upon  the  ground  on  her  face,  her 
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feet  tied  to  a  stake,  her  hands  held  t>y  a  bla«k  man,  her  back  un- 
covered, fi'om  neck  to  heels.  The  venerable  old  gentleman  \vith 
the  flowing  white  hair  was  seated  in.  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of 
the  ^r],  at  a  distance  convenient  for  his  purpose.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  powerful  horse-whip,  with  which  be  waa  lashing  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  flesh  of  the  young  girl.  Her  hack  was  covered  with 
blood.  Every  stroke  of  the  infernal  instrument  of  torture  tore  up 
her  flesh  in  long  dark  ridges,  The  soldier,  aghast  at  the  sight, 
rushed  to  the  guard-house,  and  reported .  what  he  had  seen  to  his 
sergeant,  and  the  sergeant  ran  to  head-quarters  and  told  the  gen- 
eral, Gteneral  Butler  sent  him  flying  back  to  stop  the  old  mis- 
creant, and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  torturer  and  his  victim  to 
bead-quarters  the  next  morning. 

The  sergeant  hurried  back  and  rescued  the  girl  from  the  lash. 
About  nine  the  same  evening,  the  sergeant  came  again  to  bead- 
quartera,  breathless,  reporting  that  they  were  torturing  the  girl 
again,  as  the  most  heai't-reiiding  shrieks  were  heard  coming  from 
an  upper  room  of  the  house.  General  Butler  ordered  him  to  arrest 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  keep  them  in  the  guard-bouse  all 
night,  and  bring  them  before  him  in  Uie  morning.  On  returning 
to  the  house,  the  sergeant  found  that  the  second  outcry  was  caused 
by  washing  the  lacerated  back  of  the  poor  girl  with  strong  brine, 
They  do  this  at  the  South  on  the  pretense  that  it  causes  the 
wounds  of  the  lash  to  heal  more  quickly  and  with  less  p^n.  The 
real  object  is  to  make  tbem  heal  withotrt  such  scars  as  would 
lessen  the  value  of  the  slave  at  the  auction  block.  It  is  said  really 
to  have  that  effect ;  and  the  operation  has  the  farther  charm  of  be- 
ing more  exquisitely  painful  tban  the  punishment  itself;  since  the 
flooding  of  the  back  with  brine  revives  the  dull  sensitiveness  of  the 
nerves,  calls  back  the  dead  agony  to  life,  renews,  in  one  instant, 
the  anguish  of  each  several  stroke,  and  that  anguish  intensified. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  sufferer's  back  is  one  biting,  hiUning, 
piercing,  maddening  pain. 

In  the  morning,  the  hoary  wretch  and  hie  tortured  slave  were 
brought  to  the  general's  office.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  waa 
opened.    It  was  a  hideous  and  horrible  sight. 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  sir  ?"  said  General  Butler  to  the  old  man. 
He  said  the  girl  had  ^ven  information  respecting  the  arms  and 
tents  ui  his  garret,  ;md  she  was  going  to  run  away. 
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"It  is  ialse,  sir,"  said  the  general,  "so  far  as  the  information  ia 
concerned.  We  had  our  information  &om.  another  source.  What 
■was  the  cause  of  the  second  outcry  ?" 

The  old  man  said  he  did  not  know.  The  genera!  asked  the  girl. 
Sho  said  it  was  master  washing  her  with  brine. 

"  Is  this  so  ?"  asked  the  general. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  damned  old  rascal  1  What  could  tempt  you  to  treat  a 
human  being  ao  ?" 

"  She  is  my  servant,  and  I  suppose  I  may  do  what  I  like  with 
her.     I  washed  her  to  relieve  her  from  pain." 

"  To  relieve  her?  Well,  sir,  I  shall  commit  you  to  Fort  Jack- 
son." 

"  General,  I  am  a  native  of  South  Carolina;  my  health  is  infirm. 
It  will  kin  me." 

"  I  can't  help  that.  And  see  that  you  behave  well,  or  yon  shall 
have  precisely  the  same  punishment  that  you  have  given  this  poor 
girl,  and  to  I'elieve  your  pain,  you  shall  he  washed  down  with 
hi-ine." 

The  old  native  of  South  Carolina  went  to  Fort  Jackson,  where,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  he  died  in  a  month.  General  Butler 
gave  the  girl  her  freedom,  and  assigned  her  a  sum  of  money  sufii- 
eient  to  set  her  up  in  some  little  business,  such  as  colored  girls 
cany  on  in  New  Orleans. 

A  ^'respectable  MercTiant"  and  his  Slave  Daughter. 

One  Sraiday  morning,  while  General  Butler  was  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table,  Major  Strong,  a  gentleman  who  was  not  given  to 
undue  emotion,  rushed  into  the  room,  pale  with  rage  and  horror. 

"  General,"  he  exclaimed,  "  there  ia  the  most  damnable  thing  out 

The  general  followed  him  to  the  office.  There  he  found  the  staff 
assembled,  standing  round  a  woman,  gazing  upon  her  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  theu"  countenances  betraying  mingled  pity  and  fury. 
The  servants  of  the  house  were  crowding  about  the  dooi-s  of  the 
room.  The  woman  who  was  the  object  of  so  much  attention,  was 
nearly  white,  aged  about  twenty-seven.  Her  face  showed,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  she  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  creatures  whom 
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some  saYages  regard  with  a  tind  of  religions  awe,  and  whom  civ- 
ilized beings  are  accaetomed  to  consider  peculiarly  entitled  to  ten- 
derness and  forbearance.  She  was  simple-minded.  Not  absolutely 
an  idiot,  bnt  imbecile,  vacant,  half  silly, 

"  Look  here,  General,"  said  Major  Strong,  as  he  opened  the  dress 
of  this  poor  creature. 

Her  back  was  out  to  pieces  with  the  infernal  cowhide.  It  was 
all  black  and  red — red  where  the  infernal  instrument  of  torture  had 
broken  the  skin,  black  where  it  had  not.  To  convey  an  idea  of  its 
appearance,  Gteneral  Strong  used  to  say  that  it  resembled  a  very 
tare  beefsteak,  with  the  black  marks  of  the  gridiron  across  it, 

No  one  ever  saw  General  Butler  so  profoundly  moved  as  he  was 
while  gadng  upon  this  pitiable  spectacle. 
"  Who  did  this  ?"  he  asked  the  girl. 
"  Master,"  she  replied. 
"Who  is  yonr  master?" 
"  Mr.  Landry." 

Landry  was  a  respectable  merchant  living  near  head-quarters,  not 
unknown  to  the  members  of  the  staff. 

"  What  did  he  do  it  for  ?"  asked  the  general. 
"  I  went  out  after  the  clothes  from  the  wash,"  said  she,  "  and  I 
Btayed  oat  late.    When  I  came  home,  master  kicked  me  and  said  he 
■would  teach  me  to  run  away." 

"  Orderly,  go  to  Landry's  house  and  bring  him  before  me." 
In  a  few  minutes,  Landry  entered  the  office — a  spare,  tall,  gentle- 
manlike person  of  fifty-five. 

"Mr.  Landry,"  said  the  general,  "  this  is  infamous.  The  girl  is 
evidently  simple.  It  is  the  awfalest  spectacle  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life." 

At  this  moment  Major  Strong  whispered  in  the  general's  ear  a 
piece  of  information  which  caused  him  to  compare  the  faces  of  the 
master  and  the  slave.   The  resemblance  between  them  was  striking. 
"Is  this  woman  your  daughter?"  asked  the  general. 
"There  are  reports  to  that  effect,"  said  Laudry. 
The  insolent  nonchalance  of  the  man,  as  he  replied  to  the  last 
question,  so  infiamed  the  rage  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  that  it  need- 
ed but  a  wink  from  the  general  to  set  a  dozen  infuriated  men  at  his 
throat.     The  general  merely  said, 
"I  am  answered,  sir." 
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The  genera],  for  once,  seemed  deprived  of  his  power  to  judge 
with  promptness.  "  He  remained  for  some  time,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  apparently  lost  in  abstraction.  1  shall  never  forget  the 
singular  expression  on  his  face. 

"I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  a  storm  of  passion  at 
any  instance  of  oppression  or  flagrant  .  uijusticfi ;  hut  on  this 
occasion  he  was  too  deeply  affected  to  obtain  relief  in  the  usual 
way. 

"His  whole  air  was  one  of  dejection,  almost  listlessness ;  his  in- 
dignation too  intense,  and  his  anger  too  stern,  to  find  expression 
even  in  his  conntenance. 

"  Never  have  I  seen  that  peculiar  look  hut  on  thi'ee  or  four  occa- 
sions similar  to  the  one  I  am  narrating,  when  I  knew  he  was  pon- 
dering upon  the  haieful  curse  that  had  cast  its  withering  blight 
upon  all  around,  until  the  manhood  and  humanity  were  crushed  out 
of  the  people,  and  outrages  such  as  the  ahove  were  looked  upon 
with  complacency,  and  the  perpetrators  ti'eated  as  respected  and 
woi-thy  citizens, — and  that  he  was  real i ring  the  great  truth,  that, 
however  man  might  endeavor  to  guide  this  war  to  the  advantage 
of  a  favorite  idea  or  sagacious  policy,  the  Almighty  was  directing 
it  surely  and  steadily  for  the  purification  of  onr  eounti'y  from  this 


"After  sitting  in  the  mood  which  I  have  described,  the  general 
again  turned  to  the  prisoner,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  subdued  tone  of 
voice : 

" '  Mr.  Landry,  1  dare  not  trust  myself  to  decide  to-day  what  pun- 
ishment would  be  meet  for  your  offense,  for  I  am  in  that  state  of 
mind  that  I  fear  I  might  exceed  the  strict  demands  of  justice.  I 
shall,  therefore,  place  you  under  guard  for  the  present,  until  I  con- 
clude upon  your  sentence.'  "* 

The  next  morning,  caine  troops  of  Landry's  friends  to  tell  the 
general  what  an  honorable,  what  a  "high-toned,"  what  an  amiable 
gentleman  Mr.  Landry  was,  and  how  highly  he  was  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  They  said  that  he  had  had  his  losses ;  the  war 
had  half  rained  him ;  his  friends  bad  observed  that  he  had  been 
ii-ritable  of  late,  poor  man ;  and  no  doubt,  he  had  struck  his  daugh- 
ter harder  than  he  intended.     His  wife  and  his  other  childi'en  came 
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to  plead  for  bim.  A  legal  gentleman  appeared,  also,  to  do  what 
was  possible  for  him  in  the  way  of  argument. 

General  Bntler  decided  the  case  thus ;  Landry  should  give  bis 
daughter  her  freedom,  aud  settle  upon  her  a  thoi^aud  dollai-s. 

Being  in  mortal  terror  of  Fort  Ja«kson,  he  gladly  complied  with 
these  terms.  The  poor  girl  went  forth  that  day  a  free  woman,  and 
a  ti-ustee  was  appointed  to  administer  Ler  little  fortune  and  see  that 
no  farther  harm  befell  her. 

It  was  a  light  penalty  for  such  a  crime.  I  wish  the  general  had 
ti-eated  the  case  d  la  Wellington— rvmg  fbr  three  poles  and  a  rope, 
and  had  the  wretch  hanged,  that  Sunday  moimng,  in  the  nearest 
public  square,  God  and  man  would  have  applauded  the  deed,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  more  woman-whipping  in  New  Orleans 
■while  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floated  over  the  Cnstom-Houso. 

I  close  this  chapter  of  horrors.  Each  of  these  anecdotes  illus- 
trates one  phase  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  all  of  them  t«nd  to 
show  what  has  be«n  already  remarked,  that  the  worst  consequen- 
ces of  slavery  fall  upon  the  white  race.  It  is  better  to  be  murdered 
than  to  be  a  murderer.  It  is  better  to  be  the  victim  of  cruelty  than 
to  be  capable  of  inflicting  it.  Mrs.  Eemble  judges  rightly,  when 
she  says,  in  her  recent  noble  and  well-timed  work,  that  it  were  far 
preferable  to  be  a  slave  upon  a  Georgian  rice  plantation  than  to  be 
the  lord  of  one,  with  aU  that  weight  of  crime  upon  the  soul  which 
slavery  necessitates,  and  to  become  so  completely  depraved  as  to 
be  able  to  contemplate  so  mucb  suficriug  and  iniquity  with  stolid 
indifierence. 

These  scenes  sank  deeply  into  the  hunker  mind.  General  But- 
ler, as  he  himself  remarks,  is  not  a  man  of  the  east  of  character 
which  we  call  humanitarian.  A  person  of  very  great  executive 
force  never  is,  for  natnre  does  not  bestow  all  her  good  gifts  upon 
any  individual.  To  his  own  circle  of  friends  he  would  be  more 
than  generous;  he  makes  their  cause  his  own;  he  is  fiiithfnl  to 
them  unto  death,  and  after  death.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  get  for 
Major  Strong  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  nor  satisfied  to 
come  two  hundred  miles  to  attend  his  funeral;  but  he  took  care  of 
his  fame  also,  writing  with  his  own  hand  the  history  of  his  career 
for  the  press,  and  correcting  errors  and  supplying  omissions  in  the 
eulogies  penned  by  others.     Still,  he  is  not,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
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the  term,  a  "  philanthropist."  He  loves  men  more  than  he  loves 
imn  Bnt  a  woman's  bleeding  hack,  the  master's  brutal  iasensi- 
bihty,  the  absolute  destruction  in  the  character  of  slave-owners  of 
all  that  ledcems  human  nature,  such  as  sense  of  truth,  pity  for  the 
helpless,  legard  for  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life ;  the  flighty  infe- 
TLoiity  of  their  minds,  their  stupid  improvidence,  their  incurable 
■wions:;-headednes8  and  wrong-heartedness,  their  childish  vanity  and 
shameful  ignorance,  their  boastful  emptiness  and  contempt  for  all 
people  nnd  nations  more  enlightened  than  themselves ;  these  things 
appealed  to  him,  these  things  he  marked  and  inwardly  digested. 
Impatient  as  he  had  previously  been  at  the  slow  progress  of  the 
war,  he  now  became  more  reconciled  to  it,  because  he  saw  that 
every  month  of  its  continuance  made  the  doom  of  slavery  more 
certain  and  more  speedy.  He  was  now  perfectly  aware  that  the 
United  States  could  never  realjae  Gteneral  Washington's  modest 
aspiration,  that  it  might  become  "  a  respectable  nation,"  mucb  less 
a  great  and  glorious  one,  nor  even  a  nation  homogeneous  enough  to 
be  truly  powerful,  imtil  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist  in  every  part 
of  it. 

Those  who  lived  on  intimate  relations  with  the  general,  remarked 
his  growing  abhorrence  of  slavery.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the 
occupation  of  the  city,  he  was  occasionally  capable,  in  the  hurry  of 
indorsing  a  peck  of  letters,  of  spelling  negro  with  two  g's.  Not  so 
in  the  later  months.  Not  so  when  he  had  seen  the  torn  and  bleed- 
ing and  blackened  backs  of  &ir  and  delicate  women.  Not  so  when 
he  had  reviewed  his  noble  colored  regiments.  Not  so  when  he 
had  learned  that  the  negroes  of  the  South  were  among  the  heaven- 
destined  means  of  restoring  the  integrity,  the  powei',  and  the  splen- 
dor of  his  country.  Not  so  when  he  had  learned  how  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  negroes  had  extinguished  in  the  white  race  almost  every 
trait  of  character  which  redeems  and  sanctifies  human  nature. 

"  God  Almighty  himself  is  doing  it,"  he  would  say,  when  talking 
on  this  subject.  "No  man's  hand  can  stay  it.  It  is  no  other  than 
the  omnipotent  God  who  has  taken  this  mode  of  destroying  slavery. 
We  are  bnt  the  instruments  in  his  hands.  We  conld  not  prevent 
it  if  we  would.  And  let  ua  strive  as  we  might,  the  judicial  blind- 
ness of  the  rebels  would  do  the  work  of  God  without  our  aid,  and 
in  spite  of  all  out  endeavors  against  it." 
Amen! 
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Gbneeal  McClbli.4n's  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  tiie  gulf  direutcd  him,  first,  and  before  all  other  objecte, 
to  hold  New  Orleans.  To  that  everything  was  to  be  sacrificed 
Next,  he  was  to  seize  aud  hold  all  the  approaches  to  the  city, 
above  and  below,  on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  which  included  the 
seizure  of  aD  the  railroads  and  raOroad  property  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  farther  directed  to  co-operat«  with  the  navy  in  an  attack 
upon  Mobile,  and,  if  possible,  to  threaten  Pensaeola  and  Gd.veston. 
Genera]  McClellan  added  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  government 
to  send  re-enforcements  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 
purposes,  as  well  as  more  detailed  instructions.  Circumstances 
prevented  the  sending  of  re-enforcements,  as  we  have  seen.  Nor 
were  particular  orders  respecting  military  movements  forwarded, 
except  that  the  attack  upon  Mobile  should  be  postponed  until  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  monitors.  Whatever  General  Butler 
accomplished  in  his  department  was  done  by  the  force  he  brought 
with  him,  and  the  regiments  which  he  raised  in  New  Orleans. 


All  the  objects  of  the  expedi 
man der-in -chief  were  accompli 
the  reduction  of  Mobile, 


LtioE  named  in  the  orders  of  the  com- 
iept  two.    One  of  these  was 
ich  was  countermanded.     The  other 
the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Baton  Rouge,  which 
was  attempted,  but  found  impossible  without  a  very  lai-ge  increase 
of  force.    Let  ue  dispose  of  that  matter  first. 

Attempt  to  Open,  the  Mississippi. 

The  troops  were  no  sooner  posted  around  the  city  than  General 
Butler  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  to  ascend  the  river,  to  occu- 
py Baton  Rouge,  and  reconnoiter  Vicksbnrg,  which  was  then 
looming  np  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  which  the  enemy  had 
yet  interposed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  M^sissippi.  Port  Hud- 
son had  not  then  been  fortified.  Later  in  the  year  Genersd  Butler 
had  the  pain  and  mortification  of  seeing  the  batteries  of  Port  Hud- 
son rising  and  strengthening  daily,  lie  powerless  to  prevent  it.    He 
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gave  early  warning  respecting  this  new  position  to  tho  govern- 
ment. Two  monitors  and  five  thousand  men,  he  said,  could  take 
the  place  in  October,  1862,  which  a  whole  fleet  and  a  large  ai'my 
might  not  be  able  to  rednce  six  months  latei-.  The  requisite  force 
could  not  be  sent  in  time,  and  it  cost  many  tbousancls  of  precious 
lives  to  invest  it  in  the  summer  of  18B3.  The  peninsular  losses 
paralyzed  the  powers  of  the  government  at  the  points  most  remote 
from  the  scene  of  those  tremendous  disasters,  and  nowhere  was 
their  balefnl  influence  more  manifest  than  in  the  southwest. 

To  procure  river  steamboats  for  transporting  the  troops  was  the 
first  difficulty.  The  rebels  had  wisely  burned  all  the  steamboats 
at  the  leveo  of  the  city,  except  one  or  two  small  ones.  It  was 
known,  however',  that  many  boats  had  been  hidden  away  in  the 
bayous  of  the  Delta ;  and  hence  the  steamboat  hunting  to  which 
alhvsion  has  before  been  made.  Parties  of  troops  went  peering  and 
floundering  through  the  wooded  swamps  of  the  adjacent  country 
in  search  of  these  hidden  vessels.  The  gun-boats  of  the  navy 
cruised  for  the  same  pui-pose  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and 
pushed  up  the  tortuous  streams  that  empty  into  them.  Several 
steamers  were  obtained  in  this  way,  which  the  unwUliug  or  timid 
mechanics  of  New  Orleans  were  compelled  to  repair. 

The  most  noted  of  these  steamboat  hunts  was  one  achieved  by 
Colonel  Kinsman,  the  general's  volunteer  aid,  serving  then  without 
pay  or  rank.  Certain  information  was  obtained  that  two  of  the 
largest  steamboats  belonging  to  New  Orleans  had  been  taken  acrosa 
Lake  Pontchartmn,  and  stowed  away  somewhere  iii  one  of  its 
tributary  rivers.  The  naval  vessels  had  sought  for  them  in  vain  for 
several  days.  It  occurred  to  the  Yankee  intelligence  of  Colonel 
Kin.iman  that  the  boats  must  have  been  taken  higher  up  one  of 
those  streams  than  a  gun-boat  could  navigate,  and  that  the  way  to 
find  them  was  to  penetrate  the  country  northward  for  several  miles, 
and  then  sweep  around  the  lake  from  one  river  to  another,  near  the 
head  of  possible  steamboat  navigation.  He  won  from  the  general 
a  reluctant  consent  to  this  perilous  enterprise.  A  steamboat  land- 
ed bim  and  a  hundred  men  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Pontehar- 
train.  They  marched  northward  through  a  dense  forest,  for  two 
or  three  days ;  then  turned  to  the  east,  exploring  all  the  streams, 
aided  only  by  the  compass  and  an  occasional  friendly  negro.  Ko 
traces  of  steamboats  were  discovered.    The  heat  was  intense  in 
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those  dense  and  lofty  woods,  and  the  meu  were  becoming  ex- 
liauated.  One  day,  wlieu  the  troops  were  resting.  Colonel  Kinsman 
went  alone  on  the  line  of  march,  and  came  at  leogth  to  the  Pearl 
river,  a  stream  that  looked  capable  of  harboriog  asteamboat.  The 
men  were  brought  np,  and  the  exploration  began. 

At  last  they  had  caught  the  true  scent.  A  steamboat  of  the 
largest  size  was  discovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with- 
out a  guard.  A  small  boat  floated  alongside  of  her,  and  ere  long  a 
man  appeared  on  deck.  This  was  the  critical  moment;  for  the 
man  could  have  applied  the  match,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  easily 
escaped  into  the  forest.  Colonel  Kinsman  took  a  musket  from  the 
hands  of  a  soldier,  and  ordered  the  man  to  bring  that  small  boat 
across  the  river.  He  obeyed.  In  ten  minutes  more  Colonel  Kins- 
man and  half  a  dozen  of  his  men  were  on  board  examining  the  prize. 
The  boiler  was  empty;  the  "packing"  of  the  engine  was  gone; 
parts  of  the  machinery  were  displaced,  and  others  were  wanting. 
But,  of  coui'se,  among  a  hundred  Yankees  there  is  always  at  least 
one  man  who  knows  all  about  steam-engines.  The  needed  man  was 
there.  Under  his  directions  the  troops  worked  with  the  energy  of 
successful  hunters ;  the  packing  was  supplied  ;  the  machinery  was 
put  in  order ;  fuel  was  collected.  The  most  laborious  part  of  the 
preparations  was  the  filling  of  the  boiler  by  .means  of  pails.  Hour 
after  hour  the  men  dipped,  and  carried,  and  hoisted,  wondering 
at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work.  But  in  twelve  hours  after 
boarding  the  vessel  the  engineer  announced  that  she  was  ready  to 

Colonel  Kinsman,  meanwhile,  with  a  small  party,  and  an  impressed 
but  very  willing  negro  giude,  had  been  looking  for  the  other  steam- 
boat. A  remark  made  by  this  negro,  when  he  was  out  of  his  mas- 
ter's hearing,  greatly  amused  the  troops  : 

"Master  sdd  you  was  whipped  every  time;  but  you  corned 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  here  you  be." 

The  grinning  exultation  of  the  man,  as  ho  said  these  words,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  comic.  The  troops  were  ready  to  drop  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  but  they  found  strength  to  make  the  woods  re- 
sound with  laughter  at  this  black  man's  epitome  of  the  war.  Colo- 
nel Kinsman  found  the  second  steamer,  but  she  was  far  inferior  to 
the  first,  and  was  so  securely  bdged,  that  he  feared  the  alann  would 
call  down  upon  him  a  rescuing  party  if  he  shonld  attempt  to  bring 
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away  both.     So  he  returned  to  the  larger  vessel,  and  all  the  troopa 
slept  on  board  without  disturbance. 

The  greatest  diflculty  remaned  to  be  overcome,  to  navigate  ho 
large  a  boat  down  a  liver  so  rapid,  narrow  and  crooked  as  the 
Pearl.  None  of  the  party  bad  ever  commanded  or  steered  a  steam- 
boat ;  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Pearl  river  before  yesterday. 
But  were  they  not  Yankees  ?  Colonel  Kinsman  assumed  the  com^ 
rnand.  The  boat  was  cast  off,  and  away  she  rushed  down  the  swift 
stream.  They  had  but  about  twenty  miles  to  go,  and  it  took  them 
all  day  to  accomplish  the  distance.  The  boat  groimded  oftener 
than  once  a  mile ;  sometimes  both  ends  were  fast  at  the  same  time ; 
sometimes  she  seemed  involved  in  the  mud  and  trees  beyond  ex- 
trication ;  sometimes  she  was  turned  completely  around  and  went 
stern  foremost  for  a  while.  The  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  saved 
her  from  destruction ;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  day,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  lake,  aud  hove  in  sight  of  a  gun-boat  which  had 
been  employed  for  a  week  in  searching  for  this  very  vessel.  The 
naval  officers  could  scarcely  hide  their  chagrin  at  being  outdone  on 
their  own  element  by  a  party  of  raw  recraits.  Moreover,  if  tlisy 
had  taken  the  vessel,  there  would  have  been  forty  thousand  dollars 
of  prize-money  to  be  distiibuted  among  them. 

Colonel  Kinsman  and  his  party  were  welcomed  at  New  Orleans 
as  men  returned  iirom  the  gi'ave.  General  Butler  renamed  the 
boat  the  Kinsman.  She  did  good  service  for  many  months,  and 
met,  at  length,  the  fate  of  steamboats  in  war  time ;  she  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river  pierced  by  sixty  cannon  balls. 

A  few  steamers  being  thus  obtained.  General  Williams  and  his 
brigade,  convoyed  by  a  naval  force  under  Capt^n  Farragut,  went 
up  the  river  to  Baton  Rouge,  of  wMch  they  took  peaeeable  pos- 
session. Captain  Farragut,  General  Williams  and  General  Weitzel 
surveyed  the  bluffs  upon  which  Vicksbnrg  stands.  They  found 
the  town  too  high  to  be  reached  by  guns  fired  from  the  river,  and 
too  powerfiilly  garrisoned  and  fortified  to  be  carried  by  assault  with 
less  than  ten  thousand  men.  Army  and  navy  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  confess,  that  with  the  forces  then  in  the  department, 
Vicksburg  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  river  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

This  opinion  bdng  communicated  to  General  Butler,  he  devoted 
the  spare  hours  of  a  week  to  the  study  of  the  position.     Maps, 
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plans,  measurements,  natwes  of  the  town,  engineer  offioew,  and 
even  ■worts  on  geology  were  duly  examined.  The  conception  of 
the  celebrated  cut-off  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  cogita- 
tiona.  It  was  a  truly  ingenious  and  most  plausible  scheme.  Such 
a  canal  cut  across  almost  any  other  bend  of  the  river  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  intended.  But  nature  had  concealed  under 
the  soft  surface  of  that  partioular  piece  of  land,  a  bed  of  tough  clay, 
which  bafSed  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  river.  It 
happened,  also,  that  the  foroe  of  the  stream,  at  that  point  tends  to 
the  opposite  shore,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  co-operate  effect- 
ually with  the  labors  of  the  oanal-eutters.  Consequently  the 
Father  of  Waters  kept  to  hia  ancient  bed,  and  Vicksburg  remaned 
a  river  town.  For  a  long  time  General  Butler  lived  in  hopes  of 
sending  Vicksburg  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  and  opening  the 
Mississippi  to  commerce ;  but  nature  had  taken  her  precautions, 
and  he  could  not  prevail. 

Governing  the  Troops. 

When  the  yellow  fever  season  wi&  approaching,  the  alarm 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  wia  b  ich  thit  it  amounted  at  tiniea 
to  something  hke  panic.  The  aenciil  wa^  overwhelmed  with  re- 
quests for  leaves  of  absence;  and  when  it  was  found  that  these 
were  only  granted  in  extreme  cases  the  resigmng  fever  broke  oat 
and  raged  with  dangerous  violence  The  minner  in  which  the 
general  met  this  new  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  deprive  hini 
of  indispensable  officers,  was  characterietie  and  effectual.  Take  one 
scene  as  a  specimen  of  thoFe  which  weie  daily  onscted  at  head- 
quarters during  the  month  of  June. 

Enter,  a  bluff  rosy  lieutenant,  the  picture  of  lobust  health,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  a  doctor's  certificate,  which  declared  that  the  lieu- 
tenant could  not  live  thirty  days  longer  in  such  a  climate  as  th,ic 
of  Louisiana.  The  general  looked  at  the  man  in  some  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Ton  see,  General,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  that  the  surgeon  of 
my  regiment  says,  I  can't  live  thirty  days  in  New  Orleans." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  general,  lookiug  him  steadily  in 
the  face. 

"  Well,  General."  replied  the  officer,  with  a  manifest  abatement 
24 
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of  confidence  in  his  cause,  "I  shouldn't  woudei'  if  the  enrgeon  is 

"■1  propose  to  try  the  experiment,"  said  the  general.  "T  think 
you'll  live.  But  if  I  should  prove  wrong,  I'll  ask  the  surgeon's  par- 
don.   If  he  is  wrong,  he  shall  apologize  to  me." 

The  oifioer  laughed  and  retired.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health 
all  the  summer;  with  the  additional  felicity  of  much  bantering 
on  his  unsuccessfrtl  attempt  to  deprive  the  department  of  a  lieuten- 
ant. 

With  regard  to  the  resignations,  Genei-al  Butler,  at  once,  took 
the  gi'ovmd,  that  to  resign  in  such  circumstances  was  precisely  as 
infamous  as  to  resign  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  yellow  fever 
was  the  enemy,  and  the  only  enemy  that  was  really  formidable  to 
the  ti'oops  stationed  in  and  around  the  city.  Kevertheleas,  a  few 
resignations  were  promptly  accepted ;  hcit  so  accepted  as  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  other  officers  not  to  avaU  themselves  of  that  mode 
of  escape.  On  the  letter  of  a  surgeon,  who  resigned  for  the  alleged 
reason  that  his  private  affairs  demanded  his  presence  at  home,  the 
following  words  were  written  by  the  general : 

"  This  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  war,  with 
this  indorsement:  'A  surgeon  who  would  make  his  private  and 
domestic  affairs  an  excuse  for  leaving  his  regiment,  and  exposing 
his  fellow-citizens  to  the  want  of  medical  attendance  at  this  season 
of  the  year— knowing  that  his  place  could  not  be  supplied  for 
months — deserves  to  be  cashiered  for  cowardice  or  neglect  of  duty. 
— B.  F.  B.' " 

This  indorsement  was  inserted  in  the  Delta  forthwith.  There 
were  not  many  resignations  afterward — none  of  surgeons.  I  notice, 
however,  a  few  more  of  those  terrible  "  indorsements."  Here  is 
another,  which  was  written  on  the  Setter  of  an  officer,  who  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  resigning,  that  he  was  "incompetent," 

"  This  officer  has  now  been  nine  months  in  the  service.  If,  in 
this  time,  he  has  just  learned  his  incompetency,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  his  mental  or  moral  capacity.  I  believe  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  dismissed  the  service,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  president.  If  Incompetent,  he  has  done  the  United  States 
no  service,  but  much  harm,  and  is  entitled  to  no  pay," 
Another : 
"  Any  officer  who  makes  '  business  affairs'  a  reason  for  quittinjj 
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the  service  at  this  junettire,  has  dishonored  himself,  and  should  be 
dishonorably  discharged,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Captain ," 

Another : 

"  Captain 's  resignation  is  accepted,  but  he  is  dishonorably 

discharged  from  the  service.  If  his  medical  certificate  is  tnie,  that 
he  has  been  suffeiing  for  five  years  under  the  disease  because  of 
which  he  now  leaves  the  service,  without  its  yielding  to  medical 
skill,  it  was  both  immoral  and  dishonorable  to  have  taken  the  corn- 


There  are  indorsements  of  another  chavaoter  upon  some  of  the 
applications  for  leave  of  absence  ;  as  witness  this,  upon  the  back  of 
an  application  for  a  short  leave  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith,  of 
the  Twenty-first  Indiana. 

"Granted.  Colonel  Keith's  sei-vices  to  the  government  have 
been  most  valuable.  His  gallantly  and  courage  are  honorably 
mentioned." 

General  Butler's  care  of  the  health  of  the  troops  dui'ing  the  hot 
season  was  assiduous  and  wisely  directed.  Famihar  vnth  sanitaiy 
science,  he  was  able  to  give  explicit  and  efiectual  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  sound  advice  to  the  surgeons.  The  men  were 
required  to  wear  their  woolen  clothes  during  the  summer;  to 
bathe  frequently  ;  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  open  air ;  to  keep  their 
camps  religiously  clean ;  to  abstM.n  from  stimulating  food  and  drink ; 
to  avoid  needless  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  sun, 

Olwerve  the  four  ordera  that  follow,  particularly  the  l^t  pai-a- 
graph  of  the  second  r 

"Wew  Oblbaks,  June  8,  1862. 

"I,  The  kundi-essea  of  companies  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  tha 
qnai't^rs  of  the  men.  They  must  be  kept  in  their  own  quai-tors,  and  the 
clothing  sent  to  them  and  sent  for. 

"11.  Any  ofBoer  who  permits  a  woman,  black  or  white,  not  Ms  wife, 
in*  his  quarters,  or  tho  quarters  of  his  company,  will  be  dismissed  the  aar- 


"H"ew  Oblbans,  Septemier  19,  1862. 
"I.  li  bavmg  been  made  to  appear  to  tlio  commanding  general,  that 
upon  marches  and  expeditions,  soldiei-s  of  the  United  States  anny  have  en- 
tered houses,  and  taken  therefrom  private  property,  and  appropriated  the 
same  to  their  own  use ; 
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"It  is  tliereforo  ordereil,  that  a  copj  of  General  Order  Ko.  107,  oiiiTeiit 
series,  from  the  war  departtnont,  be  distributed  to  every  oommissioned 
officer  of  this  commaiid,  and  that  the  same  be  read,  togetbei'  witli  this  order, 
to  eaoli  oompany  ia  this  department  three  several  timM  at  different  com- 
pany roU-oalla. 

"  II.  It  is  farther  ordered,  that  all  complaints  that  private  property  haa 
been  talten  from  peaceable  citizens,  in  contravention  of  afud  General  Order 
No.  107,  he  submitted  to  a  board  of  survey,  and  that  tM  amount  of  dwmage 
determined  shall  ie  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  officore  cow/mandiTig 
t/ie  troops  commiuing  the  outrage — in  proporUou  to  their  I'lsiiSi." 

"New  Oele/iUS,  November  11,  1863. 

"  I.  Any  commissioned  officer  who  ia  found  diinking  intoxicating  liquors 
ia  any  public  drinking-place  or  other  public  house  witliin  this  department, 
will  lie  recommended  to  the  president  for  dismi^al  from  the  service. 

"II.  All  police-offlceris  are  ordered  to  report  in  writing  to  these  head- 
quarters all  instances  of  the  violation  of  this  order,  which  may  come  under 
tlieir  notice," 

"Kbw  Okleans,  Jv,hj  8,  1862, 
"  The  acting  sutler  of  the  Twenty-sixth  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volun- 
teers will  be  sent  home  by  the  first  boat  as  a  steerage  passenger  to  New 
Yorli ;  in  the  mean  lime,  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement. 

"  He  haa  been  engaged  in.  selling  liquors  to  the  soldiers,  and  speculating 
upon  the  flour  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  provost-marshal  will  see  to  the  esecution  of  this  order. 

"  By  order  of  Mi^or-General  Butlbe, 

"  B.  8.  Datibs,  Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G." 

Another  special  order  may  be  quoted  in  this  coanection :  "  Fii'st 
Lieutenant  T.  L.  Lynch,  qaavtemjast«r  of  Third  regiment  of  Na 
tive  Guards  (colored),  is  hereby  reduced  to  his  former  position 
■AS  private  in  tlie  Fifteenth  Maine  volimteers,  for  drunkenness  in 
the  streets,  and  in  a  public  dance-house.  Quartermaster  Sergeant 
Henry  G.  Wright,  Ninth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  of  the  Third  Native  Guards,  vice  Lynch, 
reduced  to  the  ranks." 

Discipline  thus  administered  produces  but  one  result.  "The 
demeanor  of  our  soldiers  in  New  Orleans,"  remarks  one  disinter- 
ested observer,  "  entitles  them  to  the  highest  encomiums.  A  moi-e 
quiet,  orderly,  respectable  set  of  private  soldiers  no  ai'my  ever 
contained.     Instances  of  rowdyism  and  intoxication  are  extremely 
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rare,  and  thoao  few  which  do  occur  are  promptly  and  severely  pun- 
ished by  deprivation  of  pay  and  impiisonmeut.  Most  of  the 
troops  here  are  of  New  England  origin,  and  certainly  they  do 
credit  to  the  land  of  their  Hrth."  Kor  can  we  be  aarpi-iaed  to 
read  in  the  Delta,  that  after  one  pay  day,  three  hundred  thousand 
doliare  were  sent  home  in  small  packages,  besides  a  very  large  sum 
under  the  aUotment  system. 

The  general  himself  noticed  the  behavior  of  the  troops  in  a 
special  order  of  June  14th: 

"  Soldiers !  Your  behavior  in  Hew  Orleans  has  been  admirable  1 
Withstanding  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  to  present  snch  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  is  the  highest  exhibition  of  soldierly  qualities. 
You  have  done  more  than  win  a  great  battle ;  you  Lave  conquered 
yourselves.  You  have  convmced  the  people  of  New  Orleans  that 
you  are  worthy  of  the  flag  you  bear  in  triumph !  He  is  more  of  a 
coward  who  yields  to  his  own  w^eatnesa,  than  he  who  surrenders 
to  an  enemy!  Go  on,  as  yon  have  begun,  true  to  your  New  Eng- 
land training  and  her  religious  influences,  showing  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Soatli  that  where  our  bayonets  are,  there  are  peace, 
quiet,  liberty,  safety,  and  order  tinder  the  law  1" 

The  devotion  of  officers  and  men  to  a  general  who  took  their 
part  so  well  against  all  enemies,  was  remarkable.  Many  affecting 
proofs  of  tbie  devotion  could  be  adduced,  but  the  growing  bulk  of 
my  manuscript  warns  me  to  omit  details  that  are  not  essential.  I 
will  transcribe  one  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  a  father  upon 
hearing  that  his  son,  a  flue  young  officer,  had  fallen  at  his  post ; 

"  Now  that  an  is  over,  let  me  say  that  Henry  loved  you,  General ; 
not  with  the  selfish  attachment  of  the  recipient  and  expectant  of 
favors,  but  with  the  devotion  that  one  manly  heart  feels  for  another. 
He  would  have  died  for  you,  as  he  would  for  me,  or  for  his  mother. 
I  am  nothing  worth  now,  if  I  ever  was ;  but,  to  the  end  of  my 
days,  tew  or  many,  and  soiTowful  they  must  be,  I  shall  remember 
your  kindness  to  my  poor  boy  with  the  deepest  gratitude." 

Gen&i'al  Buthi's  Mode  of  Dealing  with  Guerillas. 

Before  noticing  the  important  military  events  of  the  campaign, 
we  should  consider  one  of  the  commanding  general's  negative  merits. 
He  did  not  conquer  more  country  than  he  could  hold.     The  reason 
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of  this  caution  in  an  officer  so  enterprising  ancl  so  prolific  of  ideas, 
was  stated  "by  himself  in  an  early  dispatch  to  the  war  department. 
"  In  the  present  temper  of  the  countiy  here,"  wrote  Gen.  Butler, 
June  let,  "it  is  cruel  to  take  possession  of  any  point  unless  we 
continue  to  hold  it  with  an  ai'med  force ;  becawee,  when  we  take 
possession  of  any  place  those  well  disposed  will  show  us  kindness 
and  good  wishes ;  the  moment  we  leave,  a  few  ruffians  come  in 
and  maltreat  eveiy  pei-son  who  has  not  scowled  at  the  Yankees. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  I  have  heen  very  chai-y  of  possessing  myself 
of  various  small  points  which  coald  easily  be  taken.  *  *  *  « 
What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  I  he  allowed  to  raise  here,  or 
have  sent  me,  a  force  large  enough  to  hold,  by  ai'med  occiipation, 
every  place  of  the  slightest  importance,  with  a  suppoi-ting  force 
that  could  not  be  overcome,  and  the  couiitry  made  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  such  occupation.  A  few  months  under  that  re^me  would 
reduce  the  people  to  order,  and  assure  the  Union  men  that  they  are 
not  to  be  given  up  to  rapine  and  murder  in  a  few  days,  by  the  re- 
tirement of  our  troops.  In  their  present  frame  of  mind,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  order's  of  Gen.  Lovel!  and  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment— to  bum  all  the  cotton  and  sugar — such  burning  will  take 
place  in  advance  of  my  march,  wherever  I  may  move,  entailing 
great  destruction  of  property  upon  its  innocent  owners,  who,  with 
tears  in  then-  eyes,  have  entreated  me  not  to  advance  into  certain 
sections  of  the  country  lest  their  property  should  be  burned ! 

"  As  an  instance  of  recklessness  of  troops  in  arms,  take  the  fol- 
lowing ;  The  river  has  been  unusually  high,  and  a  crevasse  opened 
at  certain  points  would  do  an  immensity  of  damage.  A  party  of 
forty  rebels  surprised  the  train  on  the  Opelousaa  railroad,  ran  down 
to  within  thirteen  miles  of  the  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  there  deliberately  out  the  levee  in  six  different  places.  If  theii- 
design  had  been  carried  out,  they  would  have  drowned  out  every 
plantation  between  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Jackson,  seventy  miles, 
but  not  injured  the  ITuited  States ;  all  this  was  done,  because  the 
planters  were  supposed  to  favor  ua.  Prompt  measures  were  taken 
by  me  to  prevent  the  injury  before  it  became  irreparable,  which 
proved  successful." 

For  these  reasons,  the  active  operations  of  the  army  were  con- 
fined, at  first,  to  sudden  incursions  into  the  enemy's  country,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Union  men,  who  were  threatened  by 
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their  neighbors  with  destruction,  or  of  hreafeing  up  camps  and  rov- 
ing gangs  of  guei-illas.  The  guerillas  were  numerous,  enterpridng, 
and  wholly  devoid  of  every  kind  of  scruple.  They  made  war  pre- 
cisely in  the  spirit  aad  in  the  manner  of  the  band  of  murderers  who 
recently  butchered  the  unresisting  bu^ness  men  of  Lawrence.  At 
that  time,  too,  an  aet  of  congress  restr^ned  the  commanders  of  de- 
partments from  retaliation  upon  these  miscreante.  "  It  is  useless," 
wrote  General  Butler,  "  to  tell  me  to  try  them,  send  the  record  to 
"Washington,  and  then  to  eboot  them  if  the  record  is  approved- 
Events  travel  altogether  too  rapidly  for  that.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
hang  every  Union  man  they  catch,  and  by  their  proclamations,  they 
threaten  to  hang  eveiy  man  who  has  my  pass.  All  this,  while 
they  are  prating  in  their  papers,  and  by  the  message  of  Davis,  about 
carrying  on  a  civilized  warfare." 

The  first  dash  into  the  inhabited  country  was  made  by  Colonel 
Kinsman,  who  went  fifty  miles  or  more  up  the  Opelousas  railroad, 
to  bi-ing  away  the  families  of  some  Union  men  who  bad  fled  to  the 
city,  asking  protection.  He  crossed  the  river  to  Algiers,  and  took 
possession  of  the  d&p6t  and  cai's.  He  inquired  of  the  bystanders 
where  the  en^neers  wei-e  to  be  found.  "  There  goes  one,"  a  man 
replied.  Colonel  Kinsman  hailed  him,  and  he  approached.  A 
conversation  ensued,  which  showed  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
more  demonstrative  seoesh.  Indeed,  I  allude  to  Colonel  Kinsman's 
excursion,  only  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  model  of  a  seces- 
sionist engineer  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

*'  Are  you  an  engineer  ?"  asked  Colonel  Kinsman. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  run  on  this  road  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road  ?" 

"  Six  years." 

"  I  want  you  to  run  a  train  of  cars  tor  me  ?" 

*'  I  won't  run  a  train  for  any  damned  Yankee." 

"  Yes,  you  will." 

*'  No,  I  won't." 

"  You  win,  and  without  the  slightest  accident,  too." 

■' 111  ^e  first." 

"Precisely.  You  have  stated  the  exact  alteraative.  The  first 
thing  that  goes  wrong,  you're  a  dead  man.  So  march  along  with  us." 
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The  man  obeyed.  TTpoii  getting  oat  of  hearing  of  his  toivns- 
meo,  he  appeared  more  phant,  and  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Pierce." 

"  Pierce  ?  why  that  ia  a  Yankee  name.    Where  were  you  horn  ?" 

'■^  In  Boston." 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  was  your  wife  born?" 

"  At  East  Cambritlge," 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  South?" 

"About  six  years." 

"  And  you  are  the  man  who  wouldn't  run  a  train  for  a  damned 
Yankee!  You  are,  indeed,  a  damiied  Yankee.  Go  home,  and  see 
that  you  are  promptly  on  hand  to-morrow  morning." 

He  was  promptly  on  hand  in  the  morning,  ready  to  ran  the  train 
for  his  condemned  countrymen.  Eat  as  competent  engineers  were 
found  among  the  troops,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  risk  the  success 
of  the  expedition  by  trusting  the  renegade,  and  the  objects  of  the 
party  were  aflcomplished  without  Ijie  aid.  The  train  ran  through 
the  Lafourche  district,  the  garden  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  Colonel  Kinsman  found  to  be  fierce,  uncompromising  foes  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  city  of  Lafourche  he  met  the  leading 
men  of  the  district,  face  to  face,  at  the  court-house. 

"  We  are  united  as  one  man  against  you,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party. 

"I  care  not,"  responded  Colonel  Kinsman,  "how  united  you 
are,  or  agMUst  what  you  are  imited ;  I  have  only  this  to  say  to  you, 
that  if  one  more  Union  man  is  harmed  in  Lafourche,  the  town  will 
be  burned  to  the  last  shed." 

They  could  not  disguise  their  astonishment  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
hundred  Union  troops  penetrating  a  region  so  populous  with  eoe- 
mies.  It  was  something  they  had  not  in  the  least  expected.  They 
were  destined,  however,  to  become  extremely  famUiar  with  the 
dingy  blue  of  the  federal  aniform. 

The  case  of  this  Yankee  engineer  was  very  far  from  being  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  loudest  secessionists  in 
Louisiana  were  people  of  northern  birth  and  education.  Several  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  New  Orleans,  who  were 
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among  the  most  zealous  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  chant  the  Bongs 
of  Secessia,  and  to  insult  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  in  the  streets, 
were  found  to  be  natiyea  of  New  England.  The  fact  shows  how 
exquisitely  adapted  the  system  of  slavery  is  to  evoke  the  latent 
baseness  of  the  weak,  the  vmn,  and  the  unregenerate.  It  is,  also, 
another  proof  that  renegades  are  necessarily  more  zealous  than  the 
hereditary  adherents  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  dash  of  Colonel  John  C.  Keith,  of  tie  Twenty-first  Indiana, 
into  the  same  Lafonrohe,  was  a  most  brilliant  little  affair.  He  gave 
a,  lesson  to  guerillas  which  Lafom'che  will  never  forget.  He  gave  a 
hint  to  guerilla  hunters  which,  when  it  is  universally  taJcen,  will 
soon  extinguish  the  last  of  those  savages. 

In  the  course  of  the  famous  hunt  after  the  steamer  Fox,  by  Colonel 
M'Millan,  a  party  of  four  sick  soldiers  had  been  sent  back  throngli 
the  Lafourche  country.  A  gang  of  guerillas,  inhabitants  of  tiie 
district,  lay  in  ambush  near  the  road,  fired  into  the  wagons  in  which 
the  sick  men  lay,  killed  two  of  them  and  wounded  two.  The  bodies 
of  the  murdered  men  were  stripped,  then  kicked  and  cluljbed  until 
they  had  lost  almost  all  resemblance  to  human  bodies,  and,  finally, 
thrown  by  some  negroes  into  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  dug  in  the  very 
public  square  of  the  town  of  Homna.  The  mound  of  earth  heaped 
over  them  was  conspicuous  to  all  residents  and  travelen^.  One  of 
the  wounded  men,  iftei  almost  incredible  adventures,  escaped. 
The  othei  was  thrown  into  a  filthy  calaboose  at  Houma  with  a  ne- 
gro convict 

Geneisd  Butler  sent  Colonel  Keith,  with  four  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  two  pieces  of  Massachusetts  artillery,  to  convey  to 
the  people  oi  Houmi  ht'i  sense  of  the  morai  quality  of  their  acts. 
He  ordered  Colonel  Keith  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  aiTest  the 
perpetrators ;  to  hang  them  if  found ;  to  arrest  the  abettors  of  the 
butchery ;  and  to  confiscate  or  destroy  the  propei-ty  of  every  man 
who,  in  any  way,  before  or  after  the  deed,  had  been  a  participator 
in  the  crime. 

Colonel  Keith  was  the  very  man  for  this  duty.  Seldom,  in  the 
annals  of  warfare,  do  we  find  an  account  of  a  piece  of  work  better 
done.  On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  he  arrested  every 
man  that  could  he  found.  Having  reached  Houma,  he  discovered 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  but  all  the  men  that  remained 
ho  seized  and  securely  held.     Ho  compelled  the  leading  residents 
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of  the  place  to  provide  suitable  coffins  for  the  murdered  soldier?, 
to  disintei'  tiiem  with  their  own  hands,  to  place  theui  In  tlie  coffins, 
and  to  dig  gravesfor  them  in  the  principal  ohurch-yai'd.  The  bodi^ 
were  then  bome  to  the  Catholic  chm'ch,  where  Lientenant  Rose 
read  over  them  the  burial  service,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
mancl.  They  were  buried  with  the  usual  saltite,  and  suitable  in- 
scriptions were  placed  over  their  graves. 

This  pious  duty  being  perfoiined,  Colonel  Keith  demanded  of  his 
pnsoners  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  ambush  and  abnsed  the  bodies  of  the  two  soldiers. 

They  refused.  He  then  gave  them  formal,  written  notice,  that, 
unless  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours  the  names  were  disclosed, 
he  would  burn  and  utterly  destroy  the  town  of  Honma,  lay  waste 
all  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity,  and  confiscate  all  the  movable 
property  to  the  United  States. 

The  prisoners  being  left  to  their  reflections,  soon  came  to  terms. 
They  sent  for  Colonel  Keith,  gave  up  the  names  of  the  murderers, 
and  furnished  information  as  to  the  direction  of  their  flight.  Then 
ensued,  for  several  days  and  nights,  such  a  scouring  of  the  countiy 
for  the  fugitives  as  Lafourche  had  never  fenown  before.  They  were 
traced  from  plantation  to  plantation,  from  the  open  country  to  the 
forest,  through  the  forest  to  the  bayou.  The  pursuers  found  the 
planters  haughty  and  defiant.  Several  of  them  boasted  that  they 
had  harbored  the  fugitives  and  helped  tbem  to  escape,  and  ref«sed 
to  reveal  the  direction  they  had  taken.  There  were  five  of  these 
gentlemen.  Colonel  Keith  swiftly  doomed  them  to  the  penalty  of 
participatora  after  the  fact.  Their  houses,  barns,  shops  and  sta- 
bles were  burned;  their  borees,  mules  and  cattle  driven  away; 
their  persons  sdaed  and  conveyed  to  New  Orleans. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  ambush  conti-ived  to  elude  the  pursuit ; 
but  several  of  the  less  guilty  participants  were  arrested.  Before 
leaving  Houma,  Colonel  Keith  caused  the  jail  into  which  the 
wounded  soldier  had  been  thrown,  to  be  leveled  to  the  ground  by 
battering-i'amB.  He  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
court-house,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  people  that  its  removal 
would  be  the  signal  of  his  return  to  burn  the  town.  He  made  a 
requisition  upon  the  authorities  for  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  pai't 
of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Finally,  he  heaped  burning  coals 
upon  the  sore  heads  of  the  residents  of  Houma  by  distributing 


among  the  suffering  poor  of  the  town  a  considerable  quawtity  of 
provisions,  and  leaving  behind  liim  for  their  benefit  .1  drove  of  con- 
fiscated cattle. 

That  is  General  Butler's  idea  of  guerilla  hunting.  The  highest 
praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Keith's  conduct  was  that 
vouchsafed  by  a  rebel  cntic,  who  remai'ked  that  Keith  was  little 
better  than  Butler  himself.  The  reader  now  knows  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Colonel  Keith's  application  for  leave  of  absence  was  so 
agreeably  indorsed  by  his  chief. 

The  couimand  of  the  lake"*  gave  the  Union  forces  an  idvantiEte 
over  the  guei-illas  which  was  tiequently  used  ^ith  effect  Thoie 
was  a  troublesome  crew  of  gueiillas  neai  Mancliic  pas^,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  who  plundered  the  neighboring  pHntitions 
Colonel  Eimbail,  of  the  Twelfth  Maine,  landed  foui  companies  of 
his  regiment  in  the  vicinity,  and  ponnced  upon  the  position,  diiv 
ing  out  the  rebel  troops  and  captanng  all  then  c^mp  e^uipigc, 
ai'tillery,  and  colors,  as  well  as  a  genei^  ofiicei,  with  his  vilise  full 
of  Confederate  recruiting  money. 

New  Orleans  threatened. 

The  attention  of  the  commanding  general,  in  July,  was  drawn  to 
more  important  affairs  than  these.  Rebel  troops  were  concen- 
trating at  various  points  in  menacing  proximity  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans.  Breckinridge,  the  genersil's  some  time  political 
chief,  now  appeared  in  the  field  as  his  principal  military  adversary. 
The  rebel  ram  Arkansas  was  reported  by  Captain  Porter  to  be 
"above  water,"  and  capable  of  doing  mischief.  The  spies  of  tlio 
general  continually  reported  movements  of  rebel  troops,  and  eveiy- 
thing  betokened  that  the  project  of  expelling  the  "  ruthless  iii- 
vadei's"  was  abont  to  be  attempted.  The  preliminary  stroke  was 
to  fall  upon  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  to  be  assailed  by  Breckin- 
ridge on  land,  and  by  the  ram  Arkansas  from  the  river.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  5th  of  August.  The  country  well  remem- 
bers how  gallantly  it  was  repulsed  in  one  of  tho  best  contested 
actions  of  the  war,  and  how  the  ram  Arkansas  ran  aground,  and 
was  shot  to  pieces  and  blown  up  by  the  Union  gun-boats.  I  need 
not  detail  the  story  of  that  memorable  day  ;  but  there  were  sonio 
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circumstances  attending  the  battle  not   generally  known,  ■which 
rnay  be  profitably  noted  by  military  men. 

The  papers  before  me  show  how  exti'emely  difficult  it  is  for  com- 
manding generals  to  procure  information  trustworthy  enough  to 
base  operations  upon.  Both  generals  were  deceived  on  this  occasion. 
General  Butler,  though  no  man  ever  had  a  better  spy  system  than 
be,  or  paid  more  liberally  for  inteUigence,  was  misled  by  his  spies 
into  supposing  that  the  attack  had  been  deferred ;  and  he  wi'ote  to 
General  Williams  to  that  effect,  only  two  days  before  the  battle, 
exhorting  him,  however,  not  to  relax  his  vigilance.  General 
Breckinridge,  on  the  contraiy,  was  deceived  by  intelligence  that 
was  perfectly  true.  The  secessionists  of  Baton  Rouge,  who  min- 
gled daily  with  the  Union  troops,  told  Breckinridge,  and  told  him 
truly,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  troops  were  on  the  aok-Iiat. 
They  told  him,  and  it  was  a  fact,  that  one  regiment,  six  hundred 
strong,  only  mastered  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  dress  parade,  and 
that  other  regiments  were  in  a  similar  condition.  But  they  did 
not  tell  liim  that  those  patriotic  troops,  debihtated  by  the  summer 
heats,  and  too  sick  to  appear  on  the  parade-gi-ound,  were  well 
enough  to  fight  a  battle  for  tbeir  country.  They  did  not  tell  him 
that  that  very  regiment,  which  could  only  muster  a  hundred  and 
fitly  men  at  dress  parade,  would  turn  out  more  than  five  hundred 
on  the  day  of  battle.  He  expected  to  meet  skeleton  regiments  of 
skeleton  soldiers ;  he  met  regiments  with  fall  ranks,  stanch  and 
steady.  His  friends  told  him  where  the  sick  regiments  were  to  be 
posted,  and  he  directed  his  raaiu  attack  against  that  part  of  the 
field.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  he  threw  away  his  sword,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  disgust,  was  not  the  loss  of  the  battle,  but  a  con- 
viction that  he  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  the  people  of 
Eaton  Bouge.  His  sword  was  found  on  the  field  with  his  name 
engraved  on  the  hilt. 

The  death  of  General  Williams,  on  this  bloody  day,  was  a  giiev- 
ous  loss  to  the  department  and  the  country.  He  was  not  a  popular 
officer,  except  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  rigor  of  his  discipline 
would  not  have  lessened  the  good-will  of  his  command  toward  him, 
for  soldiers  love  a  strict  disciplinarian.  Soldiers,  indeed,  will  never 
lonff  love  an  officer  who  is  not  inflexible  in  his  administration  of 
military  law.  But  the  manner  of  this  heroic  man  was  sometimes 
ungraeious ;  and,  perhaps,  he  allowed  his  keen  sense  of  the  defects 
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of  tbcs  volunteer  system,  to  be  too  mnnifeat.  Bnt  on  tlie  day  of 
battle  only  hie  great  qualities  were  renieiubered,  and  every  soldier 
felt  that  what  Genera]  Williams  ordered  to  be  done  was,  infallibly, 
the  movement  which  the  moment  required.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  he  oame  up  to  a  regiment  which  had  lost  every 
field  officer,  and  a  largo  num.her  of  the  company  officers. 

"We  have  no  officers,  General,"  said  some  of  the  men. 

"  Forward !  my  brave  Indlanians,"  he  cried :  "  I  will  lead  you 
J  aye  elf." 

At  that  instant,  a  ball  pierced  bis  breast,  and  he  fell  never  to  rise 
again. 

The  manner  in  which  General  Butler  commemorated  the  conduct 
of  bis  victorious  troops  merits  the  attention  of  readers.  A  general 
order  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  General  Williams : 


"  Sew  OffiLBASB,  Aiiguat  7, 1863. 

"  The  ctimraandiDg  general  annonnces  to  the  army  of  the  gulf  the  sad 
event  of  the  deatli  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Williams,  commanding 
Seoond  hrigade,  in  oamp  at  Baton  Eonge. 

"  The  viotoi-iouB  aohievement— the  repulse  of  the  division  of  Miflor-Gen- 
eral  BreoMnridge,  by  the  troopa  led  on  by  General  "Williams,  and  the  de- 
stfuotion  of  the  mail-olad  Arkansas,  by  Captain  Porter,  of  the  navy — is 
made  sorrowful  by  the  fall  of  our  brave,  gallant  and  eucoessfnl  fellow- 
Boldier. 

"  Greneral  Wihiams  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S37;  at  once  joined  the 
Fonrth  artillery  in  Florida,  where  he  served  with  distinction ;  was  thrice 
breveted  for  gallant  and  meritorioas  services  in  Mesico,  as  a  member  of 
General  Scott's  staff.  His  life  was  that  of  a  soldier  devoted  to  his  country's 
service  His  oouutrj  mourns  in  sympathy  with  his  wife  and  children,  now 
tliat  conntiy  s  cire  and  precious  oliarge 

"  "We  his  companions  m  arms,  who  hid  leained  to  lo\c  liim,  weep  the 
true  friend  the  gallant  gentleman  the  1  lave  soldier  the  accomplished 
officer  the  pure  pati  ot  and  victorious  hero  ■ml  the  devoted  Christian. 
All,  and  moie  went  oit  ■nhen  Williams  died  By  a  singular  felicity,  tlie 
manner  of  his  death  illnstrated  e\ih  of  these  generous  qualities. 

"  The  ohivalnc  Amenoan  gentleman,  he  gave  up  the  vantage  of  the  cover 
of  the  houses  of  the  city — forming  his  lines  in  the  open  field — lest  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  his  enemies  should  he  hurt  in  the  fight  I 

"  A  good  general,  he  made  his  dispositions  and  prepared  for  battle  at  the 
break  of  day,"  when  he  met  his  foe  I 

"  A  brave  soldier,  he  reoeiveil  his  death-shot  leading  his  men  1 
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"  A  patriot  hero,  lie  was  fighting  the  battle  of  his  country,  and  died  as 
wont  np  the  oheer  of  yictory  I 

"  A  Ohriatiaii,  he  sleeps  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  Eedeemor  1 

"His  virtues  we  can  not  esoeed — his  example  we  may  emulsito;  and, 
monraiag  his  death,  we  pray,  'may  our  last  end  be  like  his.' 

"The  customary  tribnte  of  mourning  will  be  worn  by  the  officers  in  the 
department." 

The  funeral  was  eeletrated  in  New  Orleans,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  solemnity  which  the  resources  of  the  department  permitted. 
General  Butler  noticed,  aa  he  passed  the  BritJBh  cona«late,  that  the 
llag  of  the  consulate  was  not  lowered  as  the  procession  moved  hy. 
He  sent  to  know  why  the  customary  tiibate  of  respect  had  been 
omitted.  Mr.  Coppell  ex^Dlained  the  omission  eatJsfactoiily;  he  was 
absent  from  his  ofBce,  and  was  not  awai'e  that  the  fimeral  was  to 
take  place,  that  day. 

Another  general  order  was  issued  a  day  or  two  after  the  funeral, 
■which  gave  a  characteristic  summary  of  the  flght. 

"New  Ojileaks,  Augusts,  1863, 
■'  Holdiera  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf : 

"  Your  successes  have  heretofore  been  aubstantially  bloodless. 

"  Taking  and  holding  the  moat"  important  strategic  and  oommercial  posi- 
tions with  the  aid  of  the  gallant  navy,  by  the  wisdom  of  youi-  combmationa 
aud  the  moral  power  of  yoar  arms,  it  has  been  left  for  the  last  few  days  to 
baptize  you  in  blood. 

"  The  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico  won  imperishable  renown  by  landing 
in  that  country  and  bm-ning  his  transport  ships,  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  re- 
treat. Tou,  more  wise  and  economical,  bnt  with  equal  providence  agamst 
retreat,  sent  yours  home. 

"  Oi^atuzed  to  operate  on  the  sea-coast,  you  advanced  yonr  outposts  to 
Baton  Eouge,  the  capital  of  tlie  state  of  Louisiana,  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior. 

"  Attacked  there  by  a  division  of  our  rebel  enemies,  under  command  of  a 
major-general  reereant  t«  loyal  Kentucky,  whom  some  of  us  would  have 
honored  before  his  apostasy,  of  doubly  superior  numbers,  you  have  repulsed 
in  the  open  field  his  myrmidons,  who  took  advantage  of  yonr  sickness,  from 
the  malai'ia  of  the  marshes  of  Vickaburg,  to  make  a  cowardly  attack. 

"The  brigade  at  Baton  Eouge  has  routed  the  enemj. 

"He  has  lost  three  brigadier-generals,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners ; 
many  colonels  and  field  officers.  He  ha^  more  than  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded. 
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"  You  have  captured  tliree  pieces  of  artillery,  ais  caissons,  two  stand  of 
colors,  and  a  large  number  of  prisonei's. 

"  Tou  have  buried  bis  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  are  caiing  foi-  his 
■wounded,  You  have  convinced  him  that  you  are  never  so  sick  as  not  to 
flght  your  enemy  if  he  desires  the  ooutest. 

"  Yon  have  showu  him  that  if  he  can  not  take  an  outpost  after  weeks  of 
preparation,  what  would  be  his  fate  with  the  main  body.  If  your  general 
ahould  say  he  was  proud  of  you,  it  woidd  onlybe  to  praise  himself;  but  he 
will  say,  he  is  proud  to  be  one  of  you. 

"  In  this  battle,  the  northeast  and  the  northwest  mingled  their  blood  on 
the  field — as  they  had  long  ago  joined  then:  hearts— in  the  support  of  the 

"  Michigan  stood  by  Maine,  Massaoliusetts  supported  Indiana,  "Wiscou- 
Mn  aided  Yermont,  while  Connecticut,  represented  by  the  sons  of  the  ever 
green  shamrock,  fought  as  their  fatliers  did  at  the  Bojne  "Water. 

"  While  we  mourn  the  losa  of  many  brave  comrades,  we,  who  were  ab- 
sent, envy  them  the  privilege  of  dying  upon  the  battle-fleH  for  our  country, 
nnder  the  starry  folds  of  hei"  viotorions  flap: 

"The  colors  and  guidons  of  the  several  coips  en^iged  m  (he  iiutust  will 
have  inscribed  on  them—'  Batok  Botioe 

"  To  complete  the  victory,  the  iron-clad  steamer  Aikin-ii-.  the  last  naval 
hope  of  the  rebeUion,  hardly  awaited  the  gallant  attack  ot  the  Esses,  but 
followed  the  example  of  her  sistera,  the  Meirmiac,  the  Manassas  and  the 
Louisiana,  by  her  own  destruction." 

There  was  yet  another  general  order  relating  to  the  battle  of 
Baton  Roage,  wMch,  long  aa  it  is,  I  can  not  condense,  and  can  not 
endure  the  thought  of  omitting— ^so  honorable  is  it  to  the  heart  of 
him  who  penned  it,  and  so  honorahle  to  the  brave  men  whose  good 
conduct  it  chronicles. 

"  New  Ohlbaks,  August  2B,  186 ', 

"The  commanding  general  has  carefully  revised  the  ofBeial  reports  of  the 
action  of  August  5th,  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the 
gallant  deeds  and  meritorious  services  of  those  engaged  in  that  hriHiant 
victory. 

"The  name  of  the  lamented  and  gallant  General  "Williams  has  already 
passed  into  history, 

"  Colonel  Roberta,  of  the  Seventh  "Vermont  volunteers,  fell  mortally 
wounded,  while  rallying  his  men.  He  was  worthy  of  a  bettei-  disciplined 
regiment  and  a  better  fate. 

"  Glorions  as  it  is  to  die  for  one's  country,  yet  his  regiment  gave  him  the 
inexpressible  pain  of  seeing  it  break  in  confusion  when  not  pressed  by  the 
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enemy,  and  refuse  to  march  to  the  uid  of  tlie  oiitnurabtitil  and  almost 
OTer whelmed  Indianians. 

"  The  Seventli  Yennoat  regiment,  by  a  fatal  mistake,  hod  already  fired 
into  the  same  regiment  they  had  refused  to  support,  kilhng  aad  wovmtling 
several. 

"  The  GOmmandiag  general,  therefore,  excepts  the  Seventh  Vermont  from 
General  Order  No.  67,  and  will  not  pei-mit  their  colors  to  ha  inaoribed  with 
ii  name  which  could  bring  to  Its  officers  and  men  no  proud  thonght. 

■"  It  is  farther  ordered,  that  the  coloi'S  of  that  regiment  be  not  boi'ne  by 
them  imtii  snob  time  (is  they  shall  have  earned  the  right  to  them,  and  the 
earliest  opportunity  will  be  given  this  regiment  to  show  whether  they  are 
worthy  deaoendanta  of  those  who  fought  beside  Allen,  and  with  Stark  at 
Bennington. 

"  The  men  of  the  Ninth  Oonnectiout,  who  were  detailed  to  man  Uim'a  bsit- 
tery,  deserve  special  commendation. 

"  The  Fourteenth  Maine  volunteers  have  credit  for  thek  gallant  conduct 
tlivonghont  the  day. 

"  Colonel  Mckeraon  deserves  well  of  his  country,  not  more  for  his  daring 
and  cool  courage  displayed  on  the  field  wlien  his  horse  was  killed  from 
imder  him,  but  for  his  skill,  energy  and  peraeveranoe  in  bringing  his  men 
in  such  a  state  of  disciphue  as  to  enable  them  to  execute  most  dilflcult 
maneuvers,  mider  flie,  with  ateailinesa  and  efEcieacy.  His  regiment  be- 
haved admirably, 

"  trim's  batteiy.  Second  Massachusetts,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Trull,  its  captain  being  confined  by  sickness ;  Everett's  battery,  Sisth  Maa- 
sachnaetta,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Oarmth,  who  fought  bis  battery 
admirably ;  Manning's  battery,  Fourth  Massachusetts,  and  a  section  of  a  bat- 
tei7  taten  by  the  Tweaty-first  Indiana  from  the  enemy,  and  attached  to  that 
regiment,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Brown,  are  honorably  mentioned 
for  the  efBeiency  and  sldll  with  which  they  were  served.  The  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying  within  their  range  attested  the  fatal  accuracy  of  their  fire. 
"  The  Sisth  Michigan  foi^bt  rather  by  detachments  than  as  a  regiment, 
butdeseiTes  the  fullest  commendation  for  the  gallant  behavior  of  its  officers 
iiad  men.  Companies  A,  B  and  F  under  command  of  Captain  Oordin,  re- 
ceive special  mention  for  th  ooln  ad  g  with  which  they  sup- 
ported and  retook  Brown  b  tt  y  t  g  th  Fourth  Louiaiaaa,  and 
capturing  their  colors,  whi  h  th       gun  nt  has  la     to  send  to  its  native 

"  Colonel  Dudley,  Thirti  th  M  hu«itt  lu  t  rs,  has  credit  for  the 
conduct  of  the  right  wii^  u  1     b  d     Th   Thirtieth  Masaachu- 

setta  was  promptly  brough  i  t  n  by  M  j  "Wl  temore,  and  held  its 
position  with  steadiness  and 

"  To  the  Twenty-fii-st  Indi  b   ]■  m    d  t  p  a  awarded.     '  Honor 
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to  whom  honor  is  due.'  Deprived  of  the  services  of  their  brave  colonel, 
snffering  under  woimda  previously  received,  who  essayed  twice  to  join  his 
regiment  in  the  fight,  hut  fell  from  hia  horse  from  weukness.  With  every 
field  officer  wounded  and  home  from  the  field,  ita  adjutant,  the  gallant 
Latham,  killed,  seeti^  their  genei'al  fell,  while  uttei-ing  his  last  kuown 
words  on  eartli,  '  Indianiana,  yonr  field  officers  are  all  killed — I  will  lead 
you,'  still  this  hrave  corps  fought  on  without  a  thougM  of  defeat.  Lieuten- 
ant-OoIonel  Keith  waa  everywhere,  cheering  on  his  men  and  directing  their 
movements,  aiid  even,  after  hia  very  sevei'e  wound,  gave  them  advice  and 
assistance.  Major  Hayes,  while  snstnining  the  very  charge  of  the  enemy, 
wounded  early  in  the  nolion,  showed  himseK  worthy  of  hia  r(^iment. 

"The  Ifinth  Connecticut  and  fourth  Viscooain  regiments,  being  posted 
in  reaerve,  were  not  brought  into  action,  hut  held  their  position.  Colonel 
T,  W.  Oaliill,  Ninth  Oouueotiout,  on  whom  the  command  devolved  hy  the 
death  of  the  lamented  WiUiama,  proseouted  the  engagement  to  its  ultimate 
glorious  success,  and  made  aU  proper  dispoaition  for  a  farther  attack. 

"Magee's  cavalry  (Massachusetts),  by  their  unwearied  exertiona  on 
picket  and  outpost  duty,  contributed  largely  to  our  success,  and  d^ervc 
favorable  mention. 

"The  patriotic  courage  of  the  following  officers  and  privates,  who  left 
the  hospitals  to  fight,  is  specially  commended : 

"  Captain  H.  0.  "Wells,  company  A,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

"  Captain  Eugene  Kelty,  company  I,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

"  First  Jjieutenant  0.  A.  E.  Dimon,  adjutant  Thirtieth  Massachusetts ; 

"  Second  Lieutenant  Fi'ed.  M,  Noroross,  company  G,  Thirtieth  Massachu- 
setts ; 

"  Third  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Alljn,  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery ; 

"  Second  Lieutenant  Taylor,  Fourth  Massachusetts  batteiy ; 

"  Sergeant  Oheever,  Ninth  Connecticut ; 

"  Private  Tyler,  Ninth  Connecticut. 

"  The  following  have  honorable  mention : 

"  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Elliot,  A.  A.  A.  G.  to  General  Williams,  for  bis  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  in  action,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  fulfllled 
his  duties ; 

"  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Tenney,  quartermaster  of  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who 
fell  severely  wounded  while  acting  aid  to  General  Williams; 

"  Lieutenant  W.  6.  Howe,  of  company  A,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  act- 
ing aid  to  Colonel  Dudley,  dangerously  wounded  in  five  places  before  ho 
quit  the  field; 

"Lieutenant  C.  A.  E.  Dimon,  adjutant  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  acting 
aid  to  Colonel  Dudley,  behaved  most  gallantly ; 

'■'  Lieutenant  Fred.  M.  Norcross,  Tliirtieth  Massachusetts,  acting  aid  to 
Colonel  Dudley,  for  daring  courage  in  the  field ; 
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"  Alfred  T.  Holt,  aaastant  snrgaon  Thirtietli  MaBaacbnsetts,  for  hmnane 
courage,  taking  oa  his  baok,  under  a  hot  fire,  the  wounded  soldiers  as  they 
Ml; 

"  Lieutenant  G.  F.  Whitcomb,  Thirtieth  Massaoliusetts,  gallantly  daabing 
into  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  musketry,  bringing  off  a  caisson  leit  by  Man- 
ning's battery; 

"  The  gallant  ofSoer  and  admirable  soldier,  Captain  Eugene  Kelfy,  of 
companj  I,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who  was  ordered  to  deploy  bis  bravo 
and  active  company  of  Zouaves  aa  skirmishers  on  the  right,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  fell  bravely  at  their  head ; 

"  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Gardner,  company  K,  Thiiljeth  Massaohnsetta,  who 
fell  wounded  severely,  but  entreated  not  to  be  taken  from  the  field  until  the 
battle  should  be  ended ; 

"Color  Sergeant  Brooks,  company  0,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  and  Color 
Corporal  Rogers,  oompanj  K,  Thirtieth  Massachusetts,  who  lost  his  left  arm. 
Both  behaved  admirably  during  the  entire  engagement; 

"Private  McKinzie,  company  B,  ITiirtieth  iTassaebusetta,  who,  though 
wounded,  with  a  bullet  still  in  bis  body,  remained  on  duty  throughout  the 
engagement,  and  is  now  at  his  post ; 

"  First  Sergeant  John  Haley,  company  E,  Thirtieth  MassaohusettB,  com- 
manded his  company  bravely  and  well,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  bis  line 
officers ; 

"Captain  James  Grimsly,  company  B,  Twenty-fli-st  Indiana,  who  com- 
manded the  regiment  after  Colonel  Keith  was  wounded,  for  his  gallant 
behavior  in  foUowiug  up  the  battle  to  its  complete  success ; 

"  A^utant  Matthew  A.  Latham,  Twenty-first  Indiana,  instantly  killed 
while  in  the  act  of  waring  bia  sword  and  urging  on  the  men  to  deeds  of 

"Lieutenant  Chas.  D.  Seeley,  Orderly  Sergeant  John  A,  Bovington,  Cor- 
poral Isaac  Knight,  and  privat*  Henry  T.  Batohelor,  all  of  company  A, 
Twenty-flrflt  Indiana,  who  were  tilled  instantly,  while  bravely  contesting 
tJie  ground  with  the  euemy; 

"  Captain  Woblett,  Twenty-first  India,na,  detailing  men  from  his  company 
to  assiat  in  working  the  guns  in  the  Sixth  Maasacbuaetta  battery,  after  tho 
gunners  were  disabled,  for  his  supporting  Lieutenant  Carruth  and  his  bat- 
tery; 

"  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  commanding  a  batteiy, 
improvised  from  bia  regiment,  for  tlie  efEcient  manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  guns.    He  deserves  promotion  to  a  battery ; 

"  Captain  Ohas,  E.  Olai'lie,  acting  colonel  Sisth  Michigan  regiment,  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  flanldng  our  right,  bringing  his  command  at  the 
critical  moment  to  the  support  of  Mm's  battery ; 

"  Lieutenant  Howell,  company  F,  Sixth  Michigan,  and  Lieutenant  A.  J. 
Ealph,  acting  adjutant,  for  intrepidity :  ,--  r 
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••  Oaptain  Spitaer,  Sisth  Michigan,  in  command  of  the  company  of  piolteta 
who  handsomely  held  in  clieok  the  enemy's  advance ; 

"  The  fearless  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Howell,  company  F,  and  Seri^eant 
Thayer,  company  A,  Sisth  Michigan  regiment,  after  tiey  were  wouaded, 
in  supporting  Lieutenant  Brown's  battery ;  Lieutenant  Enssey,  company 

A,  tor  his  ooolneas  and  daring; 

"  Oaptain  Boule  and  Lieutenant  !Faaaet,  company  I,  Sisth  Michigan,  aa 
sltinnishers,  were  wounded ;  deserve  special  notice  for  the  steadiuesa  of 
tiieir  command,  ivhich  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wonndod.    First  Sergeant 

B.  Stoddard,  company  I;  Captain  Smith,  company  A;  Lieutenant  Oheas- 
man,  company  B ;  Oaptain  Davies  Ba<ion,  company  K,  provost  judge ; 

"  Miyor  Bickmore  and  Adjutant  J.  H.  Metoid;^  of  the  Tourteenth  Maiue, 
wounded  while  nobly  diaohnrging  their  dnty ; 

"  Oaptwn  French,  company  K,  Fourteenth  MMce,  who  was  terribly 
wonndod  while  leading  on  his  men  to  one  of  the  finest  charges  of  the  battle. 
It  is  sorrowful  indeed  to  add  that  by  the  accident  to  the  steamer  White- 
man  he  was  drowned. 

"  Second  Sergeant  J.  M".  Seavy,  company  0 ; 
"  Corporal  Edminater,  company  D  ; 
"  Second  Sergeant  Snow,  company  D  ; 
"  Private  A,  Blactman,  company  E ; 
"  Private  Preble,  company  F ; 

"  All  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  and  arc  commended  foi'  rare  bravery. 
"  Acting  Oi-dnance  Sergeant  Long ; 
"  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Gardner,  and 
"  Oommisaary  Sergeant  Jaokman ; 

"  All  of  the  Fourteenth  Miune,  and  all  of  whom  borrowed  guna  and  en- 
tered the  ranks  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

"  Oaptain  CliQS.  H.  Manning,  Fourth  Massachusetts  battery,  who  fought 
his  battery  admirably,  and  established  his  reputation  as  a  commander. 

"John  Donaglme,  Fourth  Massaohnsetta  battery,  who  brought  off  from 
tlie  camp  of  the  Seventh  Vermont  regiment  their  colors  at  the  time  of  their 
rotreaL 

"  Private  John  R.  Duffee,  Fourth  Massachuaetts  battery ;  private  Ealph 
O.  Rowley,  of  Magee's  cavalry,  who  together  went  into  the  field,  hitched 
Jiorseauntoabattery  wagon  of  the  Sistli  Maasachusetts  battery,  and  brought 
it  off  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ; 

"  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Allyn,  who  had  two  horaea  shot  under  him ;  Lieu- 
tenant Frank  Bruce,  Orderly  Sei^eant  Baker,  Sergeant  Wachter,  Oorporal 
"Wood  and  private  George  Andrews,  all  of  the  Sisth  Massachusetts  battery, 
for  especial  bravery,  gallantry,  and  good  conduct ; 

"Sergeant  Cheeper  and  privates  Tyler,  Shields  and  Clogston,  of  the 
Winth  Oonneoticut,  for  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which  they  worked  one 
of  their  guns ; 
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a  8.  "W.  Sawyer,  of  company  H,  Ninth  Connecticut,  for  his  daring 
lie  morniivg  of  the  9tt,  duriag  wMch  lie  foimd  and  se- 
cured three  of  the  enemy's  caiBSons,  filled  with  ammunition." 

The  paragraphs  refiecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Seventh  Ver- 
mont led  to  an  investigation  of  its  behavior  in  the  battle,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  vindication  of  the  regiment.  General  Butler  published 
an  order,  which  corrected  the  error  into  which  the  first  reports  of 
the  action  had  led  him,  and  restored  the  regiment  to  all  its  bonors. 

The  repulse  at  Baton  Roage  changed  the  plans  of  the  rebel  lead- 
ers ;  but  did  not  induce  them  to  give  up  tlieir  main  design.  Gen- 
eral Butler  himself  had  no  fear  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  He 
fully  expected  an  attack,  however,  and  disposed  his  forces  to  meet 
it,  even  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  custody  of  the  gun-boats.  But  the  Confederate  leaders,  be- 
fore the  month  of  September  was  ended,  abandoned  their  scheme. 
The  Union  anny  in  New  Orleans  had  been  recruited  by  wMte  and 
colored  troops,  and  at  whatever  point  the  enemy  "  felt"  the  Union 
lines,  they  found  them  unyielding  to  the  touch. 

More  of  the  Gy,&riUa   Wa/rfo/re. 

The  absurd  guerilla  warfare,  however,  was  never  intermitted,  I 
call  it  absurd,  because  while  it  was  fomented  by  the  Confederate 
govei-nment,  and  encouraged  by  its  non-combatant  pai'tisans,  it 
was  more  destructive  of  rebel  property  than  injnrions  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  melancholy  to  read  the  reports  of  oncers  who  com- 
manded parties  sent  against  the  bandits  who  were  ravi^ing  Loui- 
siana. Major  F.  H.  Peck,  of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  who  spent  a 
week  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  August,  in  guerilla  hraiting  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Pontchar train,  found  everywhere  the  traces  of  indiscTimi- 
nate  plnnder  and  destruction. 

Ascending  the  Pearl  river,  he  says,  "  We  found  the  people  in 
great  destitution,  and  beset  by  plunderers  on  every  side."  Again, 
at  Pass  Christian :  "  We  found  the  place  deserted  by  nearly  all  its 
population,  who,  as  from  other  towns  we  visited,  ai'c  daily  flying 
by  boatrloads  to  avoid  impressment  into  the  Confederate  service. 
They  are  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life."  "  At  Shields's  Bow, 
oi-itrsges  too  gross  for  description  have  been  recently  pei-petrated 
by  guerillas,  who  find  apologists  among  the  most  prominent  oiti- 
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zeiis  of  the  place."  "At  Louisturgh  all  the  docks  and  buildiugs 
were  l)urned  l)y  a  pai-ty  of  guerillas  t^iro  weeks  since.  It  will  cost 
many  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  them,"  "  Madisonville  was  de- 
serted, and  nearly  every  public  and  private  building  closed."  "In 
many  places  flour  had  not  been  seen  for  months."  "  We  met  large 
numbers  flying  to  the  protection  of  the  federal  army,  and  at  each 
place  visited  by  us,  without  exception,  we  were  besought  by  men 
and  women  for  passage  to  New  Orleans,  At  several  places  we  were 
asked  to  leave  ti'oops  for  protection  against  their  professed  Mends," 
"  Authoi-ized  and  commisdoned  as  the  guerillas  are,  they  are  actu- 
ated by  no  motive  but  plunder ;  they  fight  only  from  ambuscade, 
and  war  indiscriminately  upon  fiiend  and  foe." 

So  it  was  in  Spain,  when  the  Spanish  people  asked  Marshal 
Soult  for  protection  against  their  own  gueriUas.  Slexieo  tells  the 
same  story.  So  it  is  now  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Virginia,  The  world  will  never  know  what  the  people  of  the 
South  have  suffered,  and  are  sufiering,  from  bandits  bearing  the 
authorization  of  the  rebel  government,  and  carrying  the  ugly  flag 
of  organized  treason. 

Through  this  starving  land  streamed  incessantly  droves  of  cattle 
from  Texas  for  the  rebel  armies.  There  is  one  ferry  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi over  which,  it  is  computed,  two  hundred  thousand  Texan 
cattle  were  carried  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  wai'.  A 
few  days  after  Major  Peck's  return,  Colonel  S.  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth 
Vermont  dashed  noi-thward,  with  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  captured  a  drove  of  fifteen  hundred  cattle  from  Texas,  and 
brought  them  all  safely  within  the  Union  lines. 

One  of  these  raids  into  the  enemy's  country  I  will  relate  with  a 
little  more  detail  It  was  the  most  dai-ing  little  enterprise  of  the 
campiugti,  and  well  iUustrated  the  splendid  valor  of  the  officer  wlio 
commanded  it,  the  late  General  George  C,  Strong,  I  little  thought, 
when  I  heard  him  tell  the  story  in  his  gay  and  sprightly  manner,  a 
few  days  before  his  departure  for  Charleston,  that  before  the  talc 
could  get  into  print,  his  eyes  would  be  dosed  for  ever.  He  died  as  ha 
wished  to  die,  and  as  he  meant  to  die.  "  I  shall  not  die  by  disease," 
he  said  to  a*friend,  who  spoke  to  him  upon  his  health,  about  the 
time  of  this  exploit  in  Louisiana.  In  war,  the  more  valuable  a  life 
is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  bo  lost,  and  never  was  a  life  more  lavislily 
risked  than  his. 
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General  Jeff.  Thompson,  wbo  commanded  tlie  rebel  forces  near 
the  sborM  of  lake  Pontchartraiii,  is  an  officer  of  a  humorous  turn 
of  miiid.  He  had  written  some  saucy  notes  to  General  Butler, 
during  the  summer,  one  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  He  was,  also,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  predatoiy  war- 
fare which  devastated  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp,  and 
commanded  part  of  the  forces  designed  to  invest  New  Orleans. 
Major  Strong  learned  from  the  Union  spies  that  the  head-quaitere 
of  tbis  merry  chieftain  were  at  the  village  of  Ponchatoala,  where 
he  had  but  two  companies  of  infantry,  and  no  cannon,  the  main 
carap  being  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  At  Poncbatoula,  also, 
were  d^p6ts  of  supplies,  a  post-office,  and  a  telegraph-office,  the 
suddea  seizure  of  whioh  might  disclose  valuable  information.  The 
village  was  six  miles  from  the  Tangipaho  river,  a  navigable  stream. 
Major  Strong  conceived  the  project  of  ascending  this  river  in  a 
steamboat,  landing  a  force  soon  after  midnight,  sui-prising  the  vil- 
lage at  daybreak,  capturing  the  general,  the  letters  and  the  dis- 
patches, destroying  the  supplies,  and  beating  a  hasty  retreat  to 
the  steamer  before  the  alarm  could  reach  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  September  13,  three  companies  of 
the  Twelfth  Maine,  under  Captain  Thornton,  Captain  Farrington, 
and  Captain  Winter,  and  one  company  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Massa- 
chusetts, under  Captain  Pickering,  embarked  on  board  the  Ceres. 
At  eleven  in  the  evening  the  steamer  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Tangipaho,  and  grounded  on  the  bar.  Wlien,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, this  obstacle  had  been  overcome,  the  boat  pushed  up  the  nar- 
row, winding  river  four  miles ;  when  it  was  one  o'clock— too  late 
for  the  contemplated  surprise.  Major  Strong  determined  to  wait 
till  the  next  night,  and  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  pre- 
vent the  sending  of  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  he  directed  Lieutenant 
Martin  to  collect  and  bring  in  eveiy  small  boat  on  the  Tangipaho. 

Lieutenant  Martin,  a  very  young  officer,  fresh  from  a  comfort- 
able home  in  New  York,  who  had  volnnteered  to  serve  as  aid  to 
the  commander  of  the  party,  had  a  view  of  the  horrors  of  war  in 
performing  thk  duty,  which  he  will  never  forget,  if  he  should  live 
to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  The  shgres  of  the  river,  m  the  dim  light 
of  the  morning,  presented  to  his  view  nothing  but  desolation. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  deserted,  and  every  garden  and  field  lay 
waste.    Gaunt,  yellow,  silent  figures  stood  looking  at  the  passing 
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boat,  images  of  despair.  The  people  there  had  been  small  fanners, 
mai'ket-gardeners,  fisheimen,  and  shell-diggers ;  all  of  them  being 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  from  which 
they  bad  been  out  off  for  four  months.  Eo^ing  bands  of  guerillas 
and  tlie  march  of  regiments  had  robbed  tbem  of  the  last  pig,  the 
last  chicken,  the  last  egg,  and  even  of  their  half-grown  vegetables. 
In  all  that  region  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  com  on  the  cob,  and 
of  that  only  a  few  pecks  in  each  house.  Lieutenant  Martin  was 
hailed  from  one  of  the  houses : 

"There's  a  child  dying  hero.  For  God's  sake  send  a  doctor 
ashore  to  save  it!" 

'ITie  nature  of  the  duty  he  was  upon  forbade  delay ;  but,  as  ho 
was  returning,  an  hour  later,  with  his  fleet  of  boats,  he  stopped  at 
the  Jiouse.  The  corpse  of  a  girl,  ten  years  old,  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, lay  upon  a  bed  in  the  cabin.  Wasted  as  she  was,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  been  a  pretty,  refined-looking  girl, 
"  Of  what  did  she  die  ?" 

"We  had  nothing  to  give  her  but  corn  and  fresh  fish.  We  bad 
no  medicine.  She  could  not  eat  what  we  had.  She  starved  for 
want  of  proper  food.    That's  what  she  died  of." 

It  was  an  awful  scene — the  white  skeleton  upon  the  bed ;  the  sul- 
len, hungry,  despMi'ing  family *Btanding  silently  around ;  the  bare, 
comfortless  room;  the  atter  devastation  without. 

The  young  officer  was  obl^ed  to  tell  them  that  he  must  have 
their  boat. 

"K  you  do,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we  shall  all  starve,  for  we  live 
on  fish,  and  without  a  boat  we  can  get  no  fish." 

The  boat  had  to  be  taken,  but  it  wss  returned  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  in  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Martin  sent  them  a  week's 
provisions.  They  seemed  relieved  when  he  left  them,  fearing  to  be 
"  compromised"  by  his  presence.  On  slighter  grounds  than  the 
chance  visit  of  a  Union  officer,  the  guerillas  had  burned  houses  and 
heaped  every  kind  of  outrage  upon  the  heads  of  helpless  and  on- 
offending  people.  Terror  evidently  possessed  every  mind.  One 
man  on  the  Tangipaho,  of  whom  some  slight  seiwice  was  requested, 
replied  to  Major  Strong ; 

"I'll  do  it,  if  you  will  agree  to  take  me  away  with  you.  If  yon 
leave  me  here,  I'm  a  dead  man  before  your  steamboat  is  out  of 
sight." 
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The  Ceres  could  not  ascend  the  river  to  the  point  proposed- 
Major  Strong  then  steamed  to  Manoha«  bridge,  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  that  led  to  Ponchatonla,  ten  niilee  distant.  He  had  re- 
solved, rather  thaa  return  to  New  Orleans  defeated,  to  march  along 
this  raili-oad,  and  fall  upon  the  pla^M  in  open  day.  With  two  com- 
paniea  only,  those  of  Captain  Thornton  and  Captain  Farrington, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  he  started  soon  after  sun- 
riae.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  a  Louisiana  summer,  ■with- 
out a  breath  of  wind  to  temper  the  blistermg  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
path  lay  through  a  wooded  swamp,  aiid,  the  railroad  bemg  laid  upon 
trestle-work,  the  march  was  difficult  and  laborious  in  the  extreme. 
Those  huge  lumbermen  of  Maine  sank  under  the  blazing  heat. 
Four  were  sun-struck.  Many  fell  through  the  trestles,  and  had  to 
be  hoisted  out  of  the  swamp  by  their  comrades.  They  saw  but 
one  human  being  on  the  way.  As  they  were  sweltering  slowly  and 
silently  along,  the  grinning  face  of  a  negro  emei^ed  from  the  bushes 
in  the  swamp.  He  waved  his  old  hat  above  his  head,  and  shouted, 
"  Hurrah  I  I  always  said  the  Yankees  would  come — and  here 
you  is !" 

They  were  more  than  fonr  hours  in  marching  the  ten  miles. 
About  eleven  o'clock  they  began  to  see  signs  of  the  village. 
Another  negro  here  darted  from  behind  a  car  that  was  standing  on 
the  track : 

"  Don't  go  no  fuvder,  master,"  said  he  to  the  major,  "they've 
got  cannon— -they'll  kill  you  all  shore." 

The  party  pushed  on.  They  soon  descried  a  locomotive  slowly 
b;icking  towai'd  the  village,  the  engineer  striving  to  get  up  steam. 
A  dozen  muskets  were  fired  at  him, ,  He  did  not  fall,  but  continued 
to  recede  with  increasing  velocity,  and  backed  through  the  vill^e, 
and  beyond  the  village  toward  Camp  Moore,  screaming  the  alarm. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Major  Strong  ranged  a  file  of  men 
across  the  railroad,  to  hide  the  smallness  of  his  force,  while  he 
foi-med  his  troops.  They  advanced  at  the  double-quick,  which  soon 
became  a  ftill  mn,  and  so  rushed  into  the  village.  The  negro  waa 
right — the  enemy  7iad  cannon.  A  blast  of  canister  greeted  the  pant- 
ing troops,  and  laid  Captain  Thornton  low,  with  three  balls  in  his 
body  and  four  more  through  his  clothe.  Most  of  this  canister, 
however,  went  crashing  through  a  house  in  which  many  women  had 
taken  refuge,  who  came  screaming  iuto  the  street,  and  ran  wildly 
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about  between  the  two  hostile  "bodies.  Major  Strong  halted  his 
men,  and  ma:de  new  dispositions  with  most  admirable  coolness. 
One  company  lie  moved  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left;  and  both, 
from  partial  cover  or  from  advantageoas  ground,  poured  a  steady 
fire  into  the  rants  of  the  foe.  For  a  few  minutes  the  action  was 
exceedingly  sharp.  Of  Major  Strong's  112  men,  33  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Twice  the  enemy  fled  and  rallied.  But,  within  fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  moment  when  the  Union  column  entered 
the  place,  the  rebel  force,  three  hundred  in  number  and  six  pieces 
of  artniery,  abandoned  the  village  in  hopeless  confusion. 

But  the  bird  had  flown.  Jeff.  Thompson  had  left  the  evening 
before.  His  sword,  his  spm's,  his  bridle,  his  papers,  were  seized. 
These  only-r-not  hia  clothing  and  personal  effects.  The  post-office 
and  telegraph-office  were  searched,  A  large  quantity  of  old  U,  S. 
postage  stamps,  and  a  considerable  number  of  letters  and  dispatches 
were  found  and  brought  away.  Twenty  car  loads  of  supplies  were 
burnt.     The  telegraphic  instruments  were  broken  to  pieces. 

Aa  there  were  some  thousands  of  rebel  troops  within  nine  miles 
of  Ponchatoula,  and  a  locomotive  had  camied  the  alarm  thither, 
Major  Strong  was  compelled  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  long 
stay  in  the  village.  The  weary  tramp  on  the  tressel-work  was  re- 
sumed. Several  of  the  severely  wounded  were  left  behind — Capt. 
Thornton  among  them.  The  gallant  Captain  was  exchanged  a  few 
days  after ;  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  and  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment. Before  the  troops  had  gone  two  miles  fi'om  the  village, 
down  came  a  train  of  platform  cars,  with  a  howitzer  upon  each  of 
them  and  men  to  work  it.  But  Major  Strong,  who  had  anticipated 
a  movement  of  that  nature,  had  removed  some  rails  from  the  ti-ack, 
and  caused  them  to  bo  carried  along  with  the  troops.  The  how- 
itzers, therefore,  played  upon  the  slowly  retiring  column  from  a 
distance  which  rendered  their  fire  ineffectual. 

It  was  terrible,  that  march  back  to  the  steamboat.  The  men 
■were  exhausted  to  the  degree  that  they  begged  and  implored  to  be 
left  behind.  One  young  officer,  deaf  to  the  word  of  command  and 
to  the  voice  of  entreaty.  Major  Strong  could  only  rouse  from  t!ie 
last  stupor  of  fatigue  by  violently  kicking  htm  as  he  lay  across  the 
tract.  Nothing  saved  the  command  from  destruction  but  a  drench- 
ing shower,  which  put  new  life  into  them  all,  and  enabled  them  to 
drag  their  weary  limbs  to  the  boat  before  dark. 
25 
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General  Butler  characteriaed  this  inouraion  as  "■  oue  of  tJie  most 
daring  and  encoessfnl  exploits  of  the  war,  equal  in  dash,  spirit,  aod 
cool  courage,  to  anything  attempted  on  either  side.  Major  Strong 
and  his  of&cera  and  men  deserve  great  credit.  It  may  have  been  a 
httle  too  daringi  perhaps  rash,  but  that  has  jiot  been  an  epidemio 
fanlt  with  oui"  officers." 

Ho  man  who  went  with  this  expedition  was  surpi-ised  at  the  pro- 
motion of  Major  Strong  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-genei-al :  stil!  less 
at  his  splendid  heroism  in  Charleston  harbor.  He  was  expressly 
formed  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  npon  an  enterprise  that  was  only 
one  remove  from  the  impossible.  Like  Winthrop,  and  so  many 
other  gallant  spirits,  he  had  given  his  life  to  his  country  long  before 
the  moment  when  the  gift  was  accepted. 

Conquest  of  Lafov/rclie. 

When  the  enemy  had  ceased  to  threaten  New  Orleans  and  its 
ontposts.  General  Butler  deemed  it  prudent  to  extend  the  area  of 
conquest  by  reannexing  the  Lafourche  district  to  the  United  States. 
A  brigade  of  infantry,  with  the  requisite  artillery,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  under  an  able  and  enterprising  officer,  Capt^n  Perkins,  waa 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Weitzel  for  tins  purpose. 
General  Weitzel  penetrated  this  wealthy  and  populous  region  in 
the  last  week  of  October.  A  series  of  rapid  marches,  one  spirited 
action,  and  a  number  of  minor  combats,  placed  him  in  complete  and 
permanent  possession  of  the  country  in  fonr  days. 

It  was  here  that  the  negro  question  presented  itself  so  appallingly 
to  the  mind  of  the  commander  of  the  invading  force.  "What  shall 
I  do  about  the  negroes?"  be  wrote  to  head-quarters  October  29th. 
"  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  vicinity  of  my  camp,  nor  can  yon 
form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  my  brigade  as  it  marched  down 
the  bayou.  My  train  was  larger  than  aa  army  train  for  25,000  men. 
Every  soldier  had  a  negro  marching  in  the  fianks,  carrying  his 
knapsack.  Plantation  carts,  filled  with  negro  women  and  children, 
with  their  effects ;  and  of  coui'se  compelled  to  pillage  for  their 
subsistence,  aa  I  have  no  rations  to  issue  to  them.  I  have  a  great 
many  more  negroes  in  my  camp  now  than  I  have  whites.  *  * 
These  negroes  are  a  perfect  nuisance," 

And  the  next  morning  a  pai'ty  of  General  Weitzel's  troops  cap- 
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tured  foui'  hundred  wagon  loads  of  negroes,  'whicli  the  enemy  were 
attempting  to  can-y  with  them  in  their  retreat.  There  were  in  the 
whole  disti-ict  about  8,000  slaves,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  ferment, 
and  for  the  moment  nseless  ;  especially  in  the  neighborhood  whence 
almost  the  whole  white  popnlation  had  fled. 

For  several  days  it  conld  be  trnly  said  of  Lafourche  that  ohaos 
had  come  again.  But  General  Butler's  abandoned  plantation  sys- 
tem was  soon  in  operation,  and  restored  the  community  to  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  order  and  safety.  The  standing  cane  was  gathered ; 
the  sugar-mills  were  set  going;  the  negroes  were  merrily  working 
at  ten  dollars  a  month ;  and  the  United  States  was  reaping  some  of 
the  advantage  of  their  labor,  A  considerable  number  of  the  negroes, 
freed  by  the  confiscation  act,  found  the  way  into  their  regiments  of 
"  Native  Guards,"  a  procedure  that  was  not  pleasing  in  the  sight 
of  General  Weitzel. 

By  the  conquest  of  Lafourche,  an  immense  amount  of  property 
liable  to  confiscation  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  commanding  general. 
The  people  who  remained  on  the  plantations,  made  haste  to  endeav- 
or to  save  their  property  by  making  fictitious  transfers.  Some  of 
the  ofB-cera  of  the  invading  force,  finding  large  quantities  of  sugar 
lying  about  loose,  which  the  owners  were  only  too  glad  to  sell  at 
any  price,  caught  the  fever  of  speculation,  and  bought  sugar  to  the 
extent  of  their  means.  General  Butler  visited  the  prindpa!  camp 
of  occupation,  and  soon  learned  what  was  going  on.  Feeling  that 
the  whole  army  was  in  danger  of  demoralization  if  this  speculation 
in  sugar,  and  in  commodities  more  portable,  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, he  determined  to  apply  a  sweeping  remedy.  He  devised  a 
scheme,  which  not  only  stopped  this  irregular  speculation,  but 
poured  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeited  property  into  the 
public  treasury.  He  sequestered  the  entire  district,  and  all  that  it 
contained,  subject  to  the  final  adjudication  of  a  oommissioo  of 
officers.  The  following  general  order  unfolds  his  scheme.  As 
none  of  General  Butler's  acta  in  Louisiana  has  caused,  or  is  causing, 
so  much  outcry  as  this,  the  reader  should  read  this  order  with  par- 
ticular attention.    The  order  was  executed  to  the  letter : 

"New  Obleans,  Noiiemler  %  1863. 
"  The  oommandiiig  general  being  iEformed,  and  believing,  that  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  ifiasiBssippi  rivei',  lately  taken  poaaession  of  by  the  Uiuted 
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States  ti-oopa,  is  most  largely  oooupiod  by  persons  disloyal  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  wliose  property  has  become  liable  to  oonfiacatioii  under  tb.e  acts 
of  congress  and  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  imd  that  sales  and  trans, 
fers  of  said  property  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  gov- 
ernment of  tiie  same,  has  determined,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  per- 
BOHB  aa  well  as  tboae  of  the  government,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
crops  now  growing  to  be  taken  care  of  and  secured,  and  the  uuemployod  labor- 
ers to  be  set  at  work,  and  proyision  made  for  payment  of  their  labor 
"To  order,  as  follows: 

"I.  That  all  tlie  property  within  the  district  to  be  known  as  the  '  Dis- 
trict of  Lafonrohe'  be  and  hereby  is  sequestered,  and  all  sales  or  transfers 
are  forbidden,  aoA  will  be  held  invalid. 

"  II.  The  district  of  Lafourche  will  comprise  all  the  territory  in  the  stata 
of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  liver,  except  the  parishes  of  Pla- 
quemines and  Jeiferson. 

"III.  That  Mtgop  Joseph  M.  Bell,  provost  judge,  president,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  B.  Kinsman,  A.  D.  0.,  Oaptain  Puller  (YBth  N.  Y.  Vols.),  pro- 
Tost-marslial  of  the  district,  be  a  commission  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  in  said  district,  to  make  an  aoonrate  inventory  of  the  same,  and 
gather  up  and  collect  all  such  personal  property,  and  turn  over  to  the  proper 
officers,  upon  their  receipts,  such  of  said  property  as  may  be  required  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  army ;  to  collect  together  all  the  other  personal 
property,  and  bring  the  same  to  Few  Orleans  and  cause  it  to  be  sold  at 
public  auoUoa  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  after  deducting  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  care,  collection,  and  transportation,  to  hold  the  proceeds  thereof 
subject  to  the  just  claims  of  loyal  citizens  and  tliose  neutral  foreigners  who 
in  good  faith  shall  appear  to  be  the  owners  of  the  same. 

"  IV.  Every  loyal  citizen  or  neutral  foreigner  who  shall  be  found  in  ac- 
tual possession  and  ownership  of  any  property  in  said  district,  not  having 
acquired  the  same  by  any  title  sinoe  the  18th  day  of  September  last,  may 
have  his  property  returned  or  delivered  to  him  without  sale,  upon  estab- 
lisliing  his  oonditioa  to  the  judgment  of  the  commission. 

"  V.  All  sales  made  by  any  person  not  a  loyal  citizen  or  foreign  neutral, 
sinoe  the  18th  day  of  Septeniber,  shall  he  held  void ;  and  all  sales  whatever 
made  with  the  intent  to  deprive  the  government  of  its  rights  of  confisca- 
tion, will  be  held  void,  at  what  time  soever  made. 

"VI.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  employ  in  working  the  plantation 
of  any  person  who  has  remained  quietly  at  his  homo,  whether  he  he  loyal  or 
disloyal,  the  negroes  who  may  be  found  in  said  district,  or  who  have,  or 
may  hereafter  oWm  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  terms 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  of  a  contract  heretofore  offered  to  tlie  planters 
of  the  parishes  of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard,  or  white  labor  may  be  em- 
ployed at  the  election  i:  the  oommiaaion. 
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"VII.  Thecommissionorswillcaase  tobe  purchased  soch  supplies  as  may 
be  uecessaiy,  and  convey  them  to  such  convenient  depOts  as  to  supply  the 
planters  in  the  mating  of  the  crop ;  which  supphes  will  he  charged  against 
the  crop  raanufaotnred,  and  shall  oouatitnite  a  lien  thereon. 

"  VIII.  The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  work  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States  snoh  plantations  as  are  deserted  by  their  owners,  or  are  held 
by  disloyal  owners,  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing the  crops. 

"  IS.  Any  persons  who  have  not  been  actually  in  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States  siace  the  oooupalion  of  New  Orleans  by  its  forces,  and  who  shall 
rainaia  peaceably  upon  their  plantations,  affording  no  wd  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  TJnited  States,  and  who  shall  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
who  shall,  by  all  reasonable  methods,  aid  the  United  States  when  called 
upon,  may  he  empowered  by  the  commiasion  to  work  their  own  plantations, 
to  make  tlieir  own  crop,  and  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  property, 
cscept  such  as  is  neoessaiT'  for  the  military  uses  of  the  United  States.  And 
to  all  snch  persons  the  commission  are  authorized  to  fnraish  means  of 
transportation  for  their  crops  and  supplies,  at  just  and  equitable  prices. 

"  X.  The  commissioners  are  empowered  and  antliorized  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  definitely  report  upon  all  questious  of  the  loyalty,  disloyalty,  or 
neutrality  of  the  various  claimants  of  property  within  said  district;  and 
fartlier,  to  report  such  persons  as  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be  recommend- 
ed by  the  commanding  general  to  the  president  for  amnesty  and  pai'don, 
HO  that  they  may  have  their  property  returned ;  to  the  end  that  all  persons 
that  are  loyal  may  suffer  aa  little  uijury  as  possible,  and  that  all  persona 
who  have  been  heretofore  disloyal,  may  have  opportunity  now  to  prove 
their  loyalty  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  save  tlieir  property  from 
confiscation,  if  such  shall  bo  the  determination  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States." 

For  six  weeks  the  commissioners  were  employed  in  applying  the 
confecation  act  to  the  property  in  Lafourche,  in  estabSiishing  the 
loose  negroes  upon  the  abandoned  lands,  and  in  restoring  to  "Union 
men  their  temporarily  sequestered  estates. 

The  chief  labor  of  the  commisBion  devolved  upon  Colonel  Kins- 
man, as  his  associates  had  ah-eady  their  hands  full  of  occupation. 
When  the  people  came  croivding  about  him  professing  loyalty  to 
the  Union,  he  reminded  them  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visit- 
ing Lafourche  in  the  month  of  May,  when  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lafourche  were  united  as  one  man  against 
the  United  States.  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the  last  moment,  by  men  who  had  given 
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3  tlioiisand  pi'oofs  of  their  complicity  with  treason,  waa  not  enough 
to  secure  their  property  from  confiscation.  The  strict  observance 
of  this  iiile  added,  in  the  oowrae  of  time,  about  a  million  dollars  to 
the  revenue  of  the  United  Stat«s,  and  deprived  a  large  number  of 
I'eTjols  of  the  means  of  doing  harm.  Colonel  Kinsman  had  a  most 
difficult  duty  to  perform ;  one  that  tasted  equally  his  sagacity  and  his 
firmness ;  and  one  that  he  shrank  from  imdertalting.  He  acquitted 
himself  well.  He  executed  the  order  and  the  law  with  care  and 
fidelity,  and  won  the  approval  of  all  disinterested  persons  who  had 
the  means  of  jud^ng  his  conduct.  Some  of  the  military  speculators 
in  sugar  grumbled  at  the  rigor  of  decisions  which  deprived  them 
of  anticipated  gain,  and  all  the  victims  of  the  confiscation  act  ab- 
horred the  oificer  who  executed  it.  But  the  fiiends  of  the  Union 
obseiTed  with  admiration  his  tact  and  patience  in  investigating, 
and  the  impartial  justice  of  his  awards.  A  corrupt  naan  in  his  6 
ation  could  have  made  a  fortune  witlj  absolute  security  against 
tection.  He  forbore  even  to  buy  a  hogshead  of  confiscated  su: 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  send  as  a  present  to  his  New  Eng- 
land home,  lest  he  should  give  a  pretext  for  the  tongue  of  slander. 

Every  doUai''s  worth  of  confiscated  property  was  sold  at  New 
Orleans  at  public  auction,  of  which  previous  notice  was  publicly 
given.  Ko  man  had  the  slightest  advantage  over  another  in  pur- 
chasing, and  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  paid  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Every  secessionist  in  Louisiana  will  tell  you  to-day,  that  this 
pure  and  faithful  officer  retired  from  Lafourche  a  millionaire.  They 
will  also  assure  you  that  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated 
property  were  divided  between  General  Bntlei-  and  his  brother. 
They  realty  believe  that  the  general  sent  at  least  two  millions 
away  for  investment  during  the  eight  months  of  his  administiar 
tion. 

I  was  myself  informed  by  a  gentleman  fresh  from  New  Orleans, 
who  had  spent  several  weeks  in  the  society  of  that  city,  that  Gen- 
eral Butler  had  invested  immense  sums  in  New  York  lots.  So  he 
had  been  told  in  New  Orleans ;  all  secessionists  in  "New  Orleans 
believed  it.  "  Corner  lots,"  he  pai'ticulai'ly  mentioned  as  objects  of 
the  general's  ambition.  As  the  two  millions  maynot  all  have  been 
expended,  gentlemen  having  desirable  corner  lots  to  dispose  of 
may,  perhaps,  find  a  purchaser  somewhere  in  Lowell. 
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Such  were  the  principal  military  operations  in  the  department  of 
the  gul£  If  they  were  less  splendid  than  those  of  other  fields,  if 
they  were  not  all  that  the  circumstances  invited  and  required,  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  they  were  all  that  the  force  at  tlie  disposal 
of  the  commanding  general  permitted.  What  could  be  prudenllj 
attempted  was  handsomely  done.  In  Kovember  General  Butler, 
if  he  bad  dared  to  leave  New  Orleans  inadequately  defended  for 
ten  days,  would  have  nipped  Port  Hudson  in  the  bud.  He  dared 
not,  with  the  force  at  his  command,  risk  the  tempting  enterprise. 
And  when,  after  months  of  waiting  and  beseeching  for  re-enforce- 
ments, re-enforcements  arrived,  they  came  provided  with  a  majoi'- 


Maeh  of  the  success  of  General  Butler  in  his  department  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  contrived,  in  spite  of  opposing  inflisenees 
in  Massachusetts,  to  take  with  him  many  officers  of  his  own  selec- 
tion— ^raen  whom  be  understood,  and  who  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  render  him  efficient  service.  Several  of  these  officers  served 
long  without  commission  and  without  pay.  They  were  afterward 
commissioned  by  a  stroke  of  General  Butler's  legal  legerdemain. 
They  were  appointed  to  portions  on  the  staff  of  some  other  major- 
general,  not  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  "  asMgned"  to  the  staff  of 
General  Butler. 

The  general,  however,  was  most  ably  assisted  by  the  officers  of 
his  command,  generally.  Perhaps,  I  may  say,  without  improprie- 
ty, that  among  those  to  whom  he  feels  peculiarly  indebted  are  the 
following  officers ; 

General  Strong,  now  in  glory;  Major  Bell,  General  Weitzel, 
Captain  Peter  Haggerty,  General  Williams,  now  with  General 
SU'ong;  Dr.  McCoimiok,  Colonel  Shaffer,  Captain  John  Clark, 
Colonel  J.  W.  Turner,  Colonel  Lall,  of  the  Eighth  New  Ilampshii'e  ; 
Captain  Thorne,  of  the  Twelfth  Mdne  ;  Colonel  Kennebec,  of  the 
same ;  Colonel  McMillan,  of  the  Twenty-first  Indiana,  now  brigadier- 
general  ;  Colonel  Keith,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kinsman,  Oaptdn  Per- 
kins, of  the  Massachusetts  cavalry ;  Colonel  Deming,  of  the  Twelfth 
Connecticut;  Colonel  Birge,  of  the  Thirteenth  Connecticut ;  Gen- 
eral Sheptey,  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont ;  Captahi  R. 
S.  Davis,  Captain  Kensel,  chief  of  artillery ;  Captain  John  F.  Apple- 
ton,  Colonel  Payne,  of  the  Second  Louisiana ;  LieutenantrColoncl 
Everett,  Major  W.  0.  Fiskc. 
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Many  others,  doubtless.  But  these  are,  certainly,  among  those 
whom  General  Butler  wo\ild  like  to  have  with  him  if  he  had  an- 
other New  Orleans  to  take  and  tame. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

EOUTIXE   OF   A   DAY   IN    NEW    OKLBAKS. 

A  MAjoa-GKNiRAi.  ooiamnnding,  as  modern  wai-fare  is  eondacted, 
is  in  danger  ofbecommg  the  slave  of  the  deslt.  He  carries  a  sword 
in  obedience  to  c«stom,  but  the  instrument  that  he  is  most  familiar 
with  is  that  one,  which, '  eminent  tragedians'  say,  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  The  quantity  of  writing  required  for  the  business  of  a 
division  stationed  in  a  quiet  district  is  very  great.  But  in  such  a 
department  as  that  of  the  Gulf  in  1862,  a  general  mnst  manage 
well,  or  he  will  find  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  '  sole 
editor  and  proprietor'  of  a  daily  newspaper.  His  Hfe  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  vain  struggle  to  keep  down  his  pile  of  unanswered  let- 
ters. General  Butler  employed  seven  clerks  at  head-quai-ters ;  he 
had,  also,  the  assistance  of  the  younger  members  of  bis"  staff ;  but, 
with  all  this  force  of  writers  to  assist  him,  he  wrote  or  dictated 
more  hours  in  the  twenty-four  than  professional  writers  usualiy  do. 

Let  ns  see  how  the  day  went  in  New  Orleans. 

From  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning.  General  Butler  usually 
received  ladies  at  his  residence,  who  desired  to  avoid  the  publicity 
of  the  office  at  the  Custom-House,  or  who  had  communications  to 
make  of  a  confidential  nature.  At  nine,  he  went,  in  some  state,  to 
his  public  ofBce.  On  his  appearance  at  the  front  door,  the  guard, 
drawn  up  before  the  house,  saluted,  and  the  general  entered  his 
carriage,  two  orderlies  being  mounted  on  the  box,  The  same  cere- 
monial was  observed  when  he  entered  the  Custom-House,  The  six 
mounted  orderlies,  employed  in  conveying  messages  and  orders, 
were  drawn  up  befoi-e  the  principal  entrance,  and  saluted  the 
general.  On  his  way  to  his  own  apartment,  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  court-room  in  which  Major  Bell  was  dispensing  justice  to  the 
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people  of  New  Orleans.  Tlie  major  i-emarbed  the  good  effect  it 
had  upon  the  spectators  to  see  the  commander  of  the  department 
remove  his  cap,  as  he  entered  the  court-room,  and  bow  to  the  pre- 
siding judge.  On  reaching  his  office,  the  general  would  find  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  people,  in  and  aroand  the  adjoining 
rooms,  waiting  to  see  him. 

The  office  was  a  large  room,  furnished  with  little  more  than  a 
long  table  and  a  few  chairs.  In  one  corner,  behind  the  table,  sat, 
unobserved,  a  short-hand  reporter,  who,  at  a  signal  from  the  gener- 
al, "ivould  take  down  the  examination  of  ao  applicant  or  an  informer. 
The  general  began  business  by  placing  his  pistol  upon  the  table, 
within  easy  I'each.  After  the  detection  of  two  or  three  plots  to 
assassinate  him,  one  of  the  aids  caused  a  little  shelf  to  be  made 
under  the  table  for  the  pistol,  while  another  pistol,  unloaded,  lay 
upon  the  table,  which  any  gentleman,  disposed  to  attempt  the  game 
of  assassination,  was  at  liberty  to  snatch. 

That  single  loaded  pistol,  carried  in  a  pocket  or  laid  upon  a  abelf, 
was  General  Butler's  sole  precaution  against  assastanation  in  a  com- 
munity of  whom  a  majority  would  have  treated  his  murderer  as  a 
patriotic  hero,  and  rewarded  him  with  honor  and  with  wealth. 
But  that  precaution  sufficed.  Chance  gave  him  the  reputation  of 
being  a  dead  shot,  and  every  man  who  observed  his  movements 
could  infer  that  his  handling  of  his  pistol  would  be  quick  and  dex- 
terous. He  was  riding  along  one  day,  with  a  numerous  retinae, 
where  some  orange  trees,  loaded  with  fruit,  hung  over  a  wall.  As 
he  rode  by,  he  took  out  his  pktol,  and  aiming  it  at  a  twig  which 
sustained  three  ffiie  oranges,  severed  the  twig,  and  brought  the 
game  rolling  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  chance  shot,  which,  proba- 
bly, he  conid  not  have  equaled  in  ten  trials.  But  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  impression  that  he  was  the  best  shot  in  New 
Orleans.  Yet,  it  was  surprising  that  no  one  attempted  his  assas- 
sination. He  went  everywhere  with  one  attendant,  or  with  none. 
His  apparent  carelessness  was  a  daily  invitation  to  the  assassin. 

Another  member  of  the  staf^  of  a  mischievous  turn,  had  exer- 
-  cised  his  talents  in  printing,  in  large  letters,  the  following  sentence, 
legible  to  all  visitors,  on  the  wall  of  the  room : 

"ThEEK    is     no      DIBTERENCK      between     a     liE    AND    A     SUE 

Adder  is  thbie  venom." 

Mrs.  Philips,  and  other  ladies  of  a  similar   disposition,  would 
25* 
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glare  at  the  legend  indignantly,  as  though  this  simple  statement 
of  a  fact  in  natural  history  had  aome  special  reference  to  t?iein. 

There  was  another  little  contrivance,  which  I  helieve  was  an 
achievement  of  the  general's  own  genius.  Some  of  his  Creole 
visitors,  and  some  of  Hikci  Israelitish  money-changers  who  came  to 
him,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  garlic — a  faot  which  did  not  ren- 
der a  close  confidential  interview  with  them  so  desirable  as  a  con- 
ference from  a  point  more  remote.  Consequently,  the  chair  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  such  peraons  was  tied  hy  the  leg  to  the  leg  of 
the  table,  so  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  very  near  the  one  occupied 
by  the  general.  The  anxious  petitioner,  not  observing  the  cord, 
was  hkely  to  open  the  conference  by  throwing  the  chair  over. 
Others,  who  sacceeded  in  seating  themselves  without  this  embar- 
rassing catastrophe,  found  all  their  attempts  to  edge  up  confiden- 
tially to  the  general's  ear  unav^ling.  This  invention  saved  the 
general  from  the  fumes  of  garlic,  and  compelled  the  visitor  to  speak 
loud  enough  for  the  reporter  to  hear  him. 

The  general  being  seated  in  his  chair  behind  the  table,  with  his 
artillery  in  position,  heads  of  depai-tments  were  fii'st  admitted,  such 
as  the  medical  director  and  the  chief  of  police.  Their  reports  hav- 
ing been  received  and  acted  upon,  the  chiefs  of  the  Eehef  Com- 
mission and  the  Labor  Commission  entered  and  reported.  Next 
to  them  such  persona  as  consuls  and  bank  directors.  The  first 
hour  of  the  moroing  was  nsually  consumed  in  confei-ence  with  these 
and  other  important  official  individuals.  Then  the  public  were 
admitted,  thirty  at  a  time,  who  stood  in  a  semi-circle  before  the 
table.  The  general  would  be^  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  ask: 
"  What  do  yon  want  ?" 

They  wanted  everything  that  creature  ever  wanted;  a  pass  to 
go  beyond  the  lines ;  an  order  on  the  relief  committee  for  food ; 
protection  against  a  hard  landlord ;  a  permit  to  search  for  a  slave ; 
aid  to  recover  a  debt ;  the  arbitration  of  a  dispute ;  payment  of  a 
claim  against  the  government ;  the  restoration  of  forfeited  proper- 
ty ;  the  suppression  of  a  nuisance ;  employment  in  the  public  offices ; 
a  ^t  of  money ;  infoiTnation  on  points  of  law ;  protection  against 
a  cruel  master.  .  Others  came  to  give  information,  or  to  wreak  an 
inexpensive  revenge  by  denouncing  a  private  foe  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  general  devoted  an  average  of  twenty  seconds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  each.     A  few,  short,  sharp,  incisive  queslions,  and  then  the 
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decision,  dear  as  yea  or  no  could  make  it.  And  the  decision  onoe 
pronounced,  there  was  not  another  syllable  to  he  said.  Every  one 
got,  at  least,  an  answer,  and  the  answer  was  generally  right.  Under 
the  fire  of  General  Butler's  crosa-qneationing,  the  subterfuges  and 
evasions  of  the  unskillful  rebels  melted  rapidly  away,  and  the  truth 
stood  out  clear  and  unmistakable.  Sometimea,  when  a  man  had 
been  detected  in  a  falsehood,  he  would  try  again. 

"  Well,  General,  I  own  it  was  a  lie,  but  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  truth." 

It  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  general  would  overturn, 
by  an  adroit  question  or  two,  the  second  version  of  the  tale,  and 
the  man  would  essay  a  third  time,  calling  all  the  saints  to  witness 
that  now,  at  last,  the  pure  truth  should  be  told,  and  then  immedi- 
ately coin  a  new  series  of  falsehoods,  to  be  instantly  detected  by  the 
general.  Scenes  of  this  kind  occurred  so  often,  that  it  became  a 
by-word  at  head-quarters :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth." 
At  eleven  o'clock,  the  door  being  closed  to  miscellaneous  nppli- 
cants,  the  letters  of  the  day  were  placed  upon  the  table  opened,  to 
the  number  of  eighty  or  a  hundred.  The  general  read  over  each, 
and  disposed  of  most  of  them  by  writing  a  word  or  t^'O  on  the 
back,  "yea,"  "no,"  "granted,"  "refused;"  in  accordance  with 
which  the  answer  was  prepared  by  clerk  or  secretary.  Others 
were  reserved  for  consideration  or  for  answer  by  the  general's  own 
hand.  Military  bueiness  was  next  in  oi-der,  which  brought  him  to 
the  hungry  hour  of  one.  After  luncheon,  the  writing  of  reports 
and  letters  occupied  the  Ume  till  balf-past  four.  Then  home  to  din- 
ner. From  half-past  five  till  dark,  the  general  was  on  horseback, 
reviewing  a  Mgiment  here,  visiting  an  outpost  there,  thus  uniting 
duty  with  recreation.  Then  home  to  his  private  office,  where  he 
wrote  or  dictated  letters  till  ten.  The  last  tired  scribe  being  then 
dismissed,  the  general  retired  to  the  only  apartment  into  which  no 
visitor  ever  entered,  where,  at  a  little  desk  in  a  comer,  he  wrole 
the  papers  and  dispatches  which  were  of  most  importance,  or  which 
were  di^igned  only  for  the  eye  of  the  person  addressed. 

Even  this  constant  devotion  to  the  busings  of  his  position  could 
not  prevent  an  accumulation  of  unanswered  letters.  Frequently  be 
was  obliged  to  ply  the  pen  all  day  Sunday,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
motmtain  of  papers,  and  begin  the  week  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  dean  table.    The  business,  however,  was  all  done.    Uo  letter  but 
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received  its  due  attention.  Letters  from  home  astiiig  information 
respecting  soldiers  who  had  suddenly  ceased  to  write  to  their  friends 
were  inyariahly  answered,  and  the  fuDest  accounts  given  which 
coiild  he  procured.  A  decent  application  for  an  aatogi'aph  was  not 
neglected ;  for  the  general  kept  a  supply  of  the  article  on  hand, 
ready  folded,  enveloped,  and  stamped. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  one  day  to  Major  Strong,  who  laughed  at 
this  husinesa-lite  proceeding.  "If  I  can  gratify  a  person,  hy  writing 
my  name,  why  should  not  I  do  it  ?  At  the  same  time,  why  should 
not  I  do  it  with  the  least  tronWe  to  myself?"* 

Thus  the  days  passed.  A  trip  up  the  river  to  Baton  Rouge,  or 
down  the  rivei-  to  the  forts,  a  ride  to  Oarrollton,  or  a  brigade  re- 
view, varied  the  uniformity  of  the  general's  life.  But  most  of  his 
days  were  employed  in  the  manner  j"ast  described.  "  For  hours," 
writes  one,  "  he  sits  and  patiently  listens  to  complaints,  and  sug- 
gests punishments  or  redress.  Returning  to  his  hotel,  he  partakes 
of  a  simple  meal,  retires  to  his  room,  to  be  again  besieged  by  crowds 
of  officers  and  orderlies,  charged  with  reports,  or  waiting  orders. 
Late  at  night,  I  have  seen  the  gas  gleaming  ftom  his  room  (the 
door  open  by  the  necessity  of  getting  some  aii'  in  this  suffocating 
climat«),  and  the  general  bnried  in  the  labor  of  bis  extensive  mili- 
tary correspondence."! 

It  was  not  General  Butler's  office  alone  which  was  besieged  by 
crowds  of  anxious  people.  Colonel  French,  General  Shepley,  Col. 
Stafford,  Dr.  McCormick,  were  only  less  busy  than  he,  in  answer- 
ing the  arguments,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
intelligent  writer  just  quoted  attended,  at  the  City  Hail,  the  head- 
quarters of  Governor  Shepley,  and  noted  the  cases  disposed  of  by 
him  in  one  morning.    The  catalogue  will  interest  the  reader : 

"  General  G.  F.  Shepley,"  he  remarks,  "  the-least  observant  of 
people  would  point  out  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  character. 
His  figure  is  as  str^ght  as  an  Indian's,  his  eye — a  light  blue — is  re- 
markably expressive ;  the  hair  sweeps  in  a  broad,  bold  dash  away 
from  hia  square  forehead,  and  his  moustache  and  imperial  are  per- 
fect. With  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  standing  up  listening  to  the 
numerous  people  who  call  on  him,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  sol- 
dierly-looking man. 
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"  The  first  tMug  brought  to  the  general's  notice  by  the  attendant 
clerks  was  a  petition  from  the  sheriff  of  New  Orleans  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  prisoners.  A  tall,  shrewish  -woman,  now  entered 
and  asked  for  an  order  to  make  a  tenant  pay  rent.  Next  came  a 
woman,  child  in  anba,  detailing  her  snffei-ings,  her  husband  haying 
been  impressed  into  the  Confederate  service.  An  old  and  very  re- 
spectable gentleman  desired  a  pass  for  a  family  of  a  mother,  six 
children,  and  four  sei-vants,  to  Baton  Rouge.  A  committee  appeared, 
dMiring  work  on  the  sti'eets  for  poor  men  who  bad  been  in  rebel 
service ;  petition  instantly  granted,  if  the  parties  named  would  take 
the  oath  of  alle^ance.  A  gentleman  appears,  who  wishes  to  get  an 
order  to  repair  a  building  occupied  by  United  States  troops  as  a 
hospital;  he  was  waved  out  with  impatience.  Merchants  now 
crowd  in  with  all  sorts  of  questions  i-egarding  business  matters. 
An  officer  of  the  navy  obtrudes  his  gold-laced  cuff,  and  places  alet- 
ter  on  thetable  from  Commodore  Porter ;  it  is  opened,  read,  and 
answer  dictated,  in  a  moment.  A  man  now  presents  himself,  and 
says  his  negro,  who  had  been  absent  several  days,  said  he  was 
forcibly  retained  in  the  national  lines ;  General  Shepley  rises  from 
Ma  seat,  his  eyes  flash ;  be  replies,  mildly  but  positively,  that  he 
don't  believe  the  negro's  story,  and  demands  a  responsible  white 
man  for  a  witness,  the  complainant  leaving  precipitately.  Old  gen- 
tleman  in  an  undertone  asks  a  favor  ;  it  is  granted,  and  old  gentle- 
man goes  off  delighted.  An  old  lady  in  black  now  comes  in,  with 
a  little  negro  girl  following  in  the  rear,  canning  her  work-bag. 
Old  lady  seats  herself  on  the  lounge,  and  the  little  negro  girl 
crouches  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  General  Shepley  gets  up  and 
speaks  to  old  lady ;  she  says  nothing,  pouts  at  the  contraband,  and 
gets  some  answer  that  is  satisfactory— for  exit  old  lady,  little  negro, 
and  work-bag, 

"  A  delegation  of  merchants  now  appear,  who  have  some  conver- 
sation about  the  currency.  A  city  official  makes  a  report  about 
cleaning  the  streets.  A  Maine  skipper  comes  in — his  eyes  enlarged, 
and  his  face  on  a  broad  grin.  General  Shepley  is  from  bis  town ; 
but  something  more,  the  Maine  skipper  has  found  his  vessel  over  at 
A^ers,  that  was  taken  from  him  some  months  before  by  the  priva- 
teers ;  he  gets  an  order  to  take  possession  of  his  vessel,  and  an- 
nounces that  he  has  more  sugar  offered  him  for  New  York  than  ho 
C£,n  put  in  bis  newly  gained  prize.     Meantime,  two  handsome  young 


ladies  in  gay  colors  have  teen  quietly  ■watching  the  proceedings 
through  their  half-drawn-aside  veils,  never  deigning  to  come  for- 
ward to  make  their  requests.  The  General  approaches  them,  and 
a  most  animated  conversation  in  an  undertone,  so  lar  as  they  are 
concerned,  ensues.  The  general  listens  very  atteutively,  evidently 
hecomea  interested,  and  grants  the  request.  Now  he  goes  to  the 
ladylike  personage  in  black.  It  is  clear  she  is  a  widow ;  and  the  way 
she  rolled  her  large,  speaking,  dark  Creole  eyes  up  into  the  face  of 
the  general,  was  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  '  gov- 
ernor' if  he  had  been  bora  even  faither  north  than  Maine.  The 
lady  next  pointed  out  her  sons,  and  asked  a  favor.  She  wanted  to 
get  out  of  the  city,  and  would  the  general  be  so  kind  as  to  ^ve  her 
a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  federal  lines? 

"  A  committee  is  now  announced.  It  is  beaded  by  the  president 
of  the  Union  association,  and  is  composed  of  its  prominent  mem- 
bers. They  present  a  petition  to  the  general,  requesting  certain 
municipal  reforms.  The  next  person  introduced  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  planter,  who  had  never  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  secession,  or  never  concealed  his  sentiments,  though  daily 
persecuted,  and  often  threatened  with  imprisonment  or  assassination. 
He  represented  the  sufferings  in  the  '  interior  parishes'  as  fearful, 
the  evils  of  starvation  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  rebeDion 
being  aggravated  by  the  high  water  that  had  flowed  in  from  the 
river,  the  levee  law  being  entirely  disregarded  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

"  For  five  long  hours  the  audiences  continue,  and  only  end  to 
enable  the  general  to  resume  new  duties  at  his  military  head-quar- 
ters at  the  custom-house." 

The  general  life  of  the  city  had  resumed  something  of  its  wonted 
careless  gayety  and  business  bustle.  The  moi'ning  markets  of  New 
Orleans  were  bright  once  more  with  red  bandannas,  and  noisy  with 
the  many-tongued  chatter  of  the  hucksters— Creole,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English,  "I  suppose,"  remarks  a  spirited  writer,* 
"  that  nowhere  since  the  dispersion  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  could 
be  heard  such  polyglot  vociferations  as  proceed  from  the  sidewalk 
peddlers  in  the  French  market  at  New  Orleans.  On  one  side,  the 
gesticulative  Gaul  rolls  his  r's  with  absolutely  canine  emphasis 
in  the  utterance  of  his  native  language,  or  gallicizes  the  English 
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appellation  of  the  most  popular  of  vegetables  into  '  pa-tarta — s  1'  or 
informs  you  that  the  price  of  a  hved  or  fish  is  '  two  bit  1  two  bit — 
you  no  like  hira,  yon  no  hal)  him  1'  On  another,  the  German  vocifer- 
ates with  as  harmonious  an  effect  as  might  be  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  shading  up  of  pebbles  in  a  quart  pot,  and  the  tiling  of 
a  hand-gaw  ;  while  on  a  third  and  fourth,  the  Creole,  Sicilian,  and 
Dego  rival  each  other  in  vooal  discord.  Fancy  all  this,  and 
throw  in  any  amount  of  obstreperous,  broad-mouthed,  gleeful  negro 
laughter,  and  you  have  some  approximation  toward  the  sounds 
audible  at  the  time  and  locality  I  have  undertaken  to  describe." 

The  far-famed  rotunda  of  the  St.  Chai-Iea  hotel  again  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  multitudinous  conversation ;  bat  its  lofty  dome 
echoed  not  back  the  sound  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  that  doomed 
the  pampered  house-slave  to  the  horrors  of  a  Red  River  plantation, 
or  consigned  a  beautiful  quadi'oon  to  the  arms  of  a  lucky  gambler. 
The  levee  stjli  looked  bare  and  deserted  to  those  who  liad  known 
it  in  former  years ;  but  there  was  some  life  there.  A  few  vessels 
were  loading  or  discharging.  The  ferry-boats  were  plying  on  the 
river.  The  scream  of  the  steam-whistle  was  heard,  and  steamboats 
were  "  up"  for  Carrollton,  Baton  Rouge,  or  Fort  Jack'ion.  In  the 
stream  lay  at  anchor  a  few  representatives  of  the  immoi-tal  fleet,  the 
arrival  of  wluch,  in  the  last  days  of  April,  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  the 
history  of  Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Theke  had  been  rumors  all  the  summer  that  General  Butler  was 
about  to  be  recalled  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  In  August, 
he  alluded  to  these  rumors  in  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Halleck, 
and  said,  that  if  the  government  meant  to  remove  him,  it  was  only 
fair  for  his  successor  to  come  at  once,  and  take  part  of  the  yellow 
fever  season.  General  Halleck  replied,  September  14,  that  these 
rumors  were  "  without  foundation."  Mr.  Stanton  had  written 
approvingly  of  hia   course,     Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Blair  expressed 


very  cordial  approval  of  it.  Tho  president,  in  October,  wrote  to 
the  general  in  a  friendly  and  confidential  manner.  It  was  only  the 
secretary  of  state  who  appeared  to  dread  that  total  sappression  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana,  which  it  was  General 
Butler's  aim  to  effect.  But  it  was  not  supposed  that  his  policy 
would  caiTy  him  so  far  as  to  deprive  his  coantiy  of  the  services  of 
the  man  who,  wherever  he  had  been  employed,  had  shown  so  m.uch 
ability,  and  who  had  just  achieved  the  ablest  and  the  noblest  piece 
of  impromptu  statesmanship  the  modern  world  has  seen. 

General  Butler  was  going  on  in  the  usnai  tenor  of  his  way.  Hia 
favorite  scheme,  as  the  winter  drew  near,  was  the  roofing  of  the 
custom-house,  the  citadel  of  New  Orleans.  The  government  had 
expended  millions  upon  that  edifice,  and  its  marble  walls  had  been 
completed,  but  it  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  was  rapidly 
depreciating.  The  estimates  of  competent  engineer  officers  showed 
that  it  could  be  covered  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars  with  a  roof 
of  wood,  which  would  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  save  the  costly 
structure  from  decay,  and  render  the  upper  stories  inhabitable.  He 
procm-ed  part  of  the  necessary  timber  by  seizing  a  large  quantity 
whioh  was  the  property  of  those  notorious  '  foreign  neutrals,'  Gau- 
therin  and  Co.,  and  which,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  had  been 
bought  by  the  Confederate  government.  In  executing  the  work, 
be  intended  to  employ  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  were  daily 
fed  by  the  bounty  of  the  government.  The  operation  was  about 
to  be  begun,  when  the  order  for  his  recall  an-ived.  It  would  have 
been  done  in  three  months  from  the  revenues  of  the  department. 
The  Ciistom-House  is  still  without  a  roof. 

Another  project  engaged  bis  attention  toward  the  close  of  the 
year.  He  received  information  that  a  speculative  fii-m  in  Havana 
had  imported  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  which  they 
hoped  to  sell  to  the  Confederate  goA  einment  Ho  sent  an  ofBcer  to 
Havana  to  examine  these  arms,  piocuie  sample",  and  endeavor  to 
get  the  refusal  of  them  for  three  months,  bo  as  to  gain  time  for  the 
war  depai-tment  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  arms  for  the  United 
States.  Captain  Hill,  the  officer  employed  on  this  errand,  had 
obtained  a  refusal  of  the  arms  for  several  weeks,  when  the  change 
of  commanders  took  place,  and  the  affair  was  dropped.  Captain 
Hill  reports,  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  supposed  to  have 
a  public  commission,  was  safe  at  that  time  in  Havana,     He  was 
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siibjeiited  to  every  kind  of  aiinoyatice,  anil  was  warned  by  friendly 
Cubans  not  to  be  in  the  sti'eets  aione  after  dark.  The  town 
swarmed  with  rebei  emissaries  and  rebel  sympathizers,  affording 
angther  proof  that,  in  this  quarrel,  we  are  alone  against  the 
benighted  men,  and  classes  of  men,  who  are  interested  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  day  after  the  departure  of  Cap- 
tain Hill  from  New  Orleans,  the  report  was  ciuTent  in  the  city  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  General  Butler  to  the  North,  with  two  millions 
in  gold,  the  spoils  of  Lafourche,  to  deposit  in  some  place  of  safety 
against  the  coming  day  of  wrath.  He  carried,  in  feet,  just  two 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  to  defray  his  expenses  in  Havana. 

New  Orleans  elected  two  members  of  congress  in  Decemljer, 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Flanders,  and  Mr.  Michael  Hahn,  both  uncondi- 
tional "Union  men.  Mr.  Flanders  received  2,370  votes  out  of  2,543 ; 
Mr.  Hahn  received  2,581,  which  was  a  majority  of  144  over  all 
competitors.  The  canvass  was  spirited,  and  no  restriction  was 
placed  upon  the  voting,  except  to  exclude  all  who  had  not  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  this  election,  the  number  of  Union 
votes  exceeded,  by  one  thousand,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
in  the  city  for  secession. 

It  could  be  truly  said  in  December,  that  there  was  in  New  Or- 
leans, after  seven  months  of  General  Butler's  government,  a  numer- 
ous party  for  the  TJnion,  probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters.  The  men  of  wealth  were  secessionists,  almost  to  a  man. 
The  gamblers  and  ruffians  were  on  the  same  side.  The  lowest  class 
of  whites  exhibited  the  same  impious  antipathy  to  the  negroes,  and 
the  same  leaning  toward  their  oppressors,  that  we  observe  in  the 
corresponding  class  ia  two  or  three  northern  cities.  But,  among 
the  respectable  mechanics  and  smaller  tradera,  there  was  a  great 
host  who  were  either  committed  to  the  sit^e  of  the  TJnion,  or  were 
only  deterred  from  committing  themselves  by  a  fear  that,  after  aU, 
the  city  was  destined  to  fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  TJnion  meetings  were  attended  by  enthusiastic 
crowds,  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Heming,  a  Durant,  a  Hamilton, 
was  greeted  with  the  same  applause  that  it  elicits  at  the  North. 
When  General  Butler  appeared  in  public  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers  not  less  hearty  nor  less  unanimous  than  he  has  since  been 
accustomed  to  receive  nearer  home.  Late  in  November  he  made 
a  public  visit  to  the  theater.    When  he  entered  the  house  the  audi- 
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ence  I'oso  aad  gave  him  cheer  upon  cheer,  just  as  in  "New  Tort  or 
Boston. 

The  Union  party,  too,  was  a  growing  power.  Union  men  now 
felt  that  they  were  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  They  knew  that 
no  man  could  bo  anything  or  effect  anything,  or  enjoy  anything  in 
Louisiana,  who  was  not  on  the  side  of  his  country.  For  Union  men 
there  were  offices,  employments,  privileges,  favors,  honors,  every- 
thing  which  a  govei-nment  can  bestow.  For  rebels  there  was  mere 
protection  agamst  personal  violence — mere  toleration  of  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  that  only  so  long  as  they  remained  perfectly  submissive 
and  quiescent.  It  has  been  ti-uly  remarked,  that  of  the  three  powers 
of  a  community — the  government,  the  rich  and  the  multitude — any 
two  can  always  overcome  the  third.  In  New  Orleans  the  govern- 
ment and  the  miiltitude  were  fomung  daily  a  closer  union ;  and  the 
wealthy  faction,  who  had  ruined  the  state,  were  becoming  daily 
more  isolated  and  more  powerless. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  was  urging  upon  the  war  department 
the  necessity  of  a  larger  force,  that  he  might  employ  the  cool  season 
in  reducing  Port  Hudson  and  extending  the  area  of  conquest  in 
other  directions.  He  entreated  his  old  friend -Senator  Wilson  to 
use  Ms  influence  at  the  war  department  in  his  behalf.  The  sena- 
tor's reply  is  cuiious,  when  we  consider  that  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  which  it  records  General  Butlei''s  successor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  had  been  appointed  twenty-three  days.  "  Yom" 
note,"  said  Senator  Wilson,  "was  placed  in  my  hand  to-day  (Dec. 
2),  and  I  at  once  called  upon  the  secretary  of  war,  and  pressed 
the  importance  of  increasing  your  force.  He  agreed  with  me  and 
promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  aid  you.  He  expressed  his  confl- 
deoce  in  you  and  his  approval  of  your  vigor  and  ability.  This  was 
gratifying  to  me,  but  I  should  have  been  move  pleased  to  have  had 
Mm  order  an  addition  to  your  force,  so  that  you  might  have  a 
larger  field  of  action,     I  will  press  the  matter  all  I  can." 

Early  in  December  it  became  well  known  in  New  Orleans  tlint 
the  government  was  preparing,  in  the  porta  of  the  Hortli,  one  of 
those  imposing  expeditions  of  which  so  many  have  sailed  on  mys- 
terious errands  during  the  war,  Texas  was  supposed  to  be  its 
object.     Texas,  I  believe,  loas  its  ultimate  object. 

In  the  absence  of  official  information,  and  supposing  his  own  ser- 
vices approved  by  the  goveminent.  General  Butler  was  left  to  infer 
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tliat  General  Banks  was  to  hold  an  independent  command  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gnlf.  He  feared  a  conflict  of  authority.  Nor 
could  he  regard  with  complacency  the  coming  of  another  major- 
general  to  reap  the  laurels  of  the  field,  while  he  himself,  after  hav- 
ing done  the  painful  and  odioQB  part  of  the  work,  was  left  still  to 
battle  ooly  with  the  sullen,  unarmed  secessionists  of  New  Orleans. 
Not  to  embai'rass  the  goverament,  he  wrote  to  the  president  an 
unofficial  letter  on  the  subject. 

"  I  see  by  the  papers,"  he  writes,  November  39th, "  that  General 
Banks  is  about  being  sent  into  this  department  with  troops,  upon 
an  independent  expedition  and  command.  This  seems  to  imply  a 
want  of  confidence  iu  the  commander  of  this  depai-tment,  perhaps 
deserved,  but  still  painfuL  Ih  my  judgment,  it  will  be  prejudicial 
to  the  public  service  to  attempt  any  expedition  into  Texas  without 
making  New  Orleans  a  base  of  suppHes  and  co-operation.  To  do 
this  there  must  be  but  one  head,  and  one  department. 

"  I  do  jjot  propose  to  argue  the  question  here ;  still  farther  is  it 
from  my  purpose  to  suggest  even  that  there  may  not  be  a  better 
liead  than  the  one  now  in  the  department.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention,  that  since  I  came  into  the  Seld,  the  day  after  your  first 
proclamation,  I  have  ever  been  in  the  frontier  line  of  the  rebellion 
— Annapolis,  when  "Washington  was  threatened ;  Relay  House, 
when  Harper's  Ferry  was  being  evacuated ;  Baltimore,  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Newpoi-t  News,  Hatteras,  Ship  Island,  and  New  Orleans,  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  with  what  meed  of  success.  But  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that  I  have  lived  at  this  station  exposed,  at  once,  to  the  pes- 
tilence and  the  assassin,  for  eight  months,  awaiting  re-enforcements 
■which  the  government  could  not  give  until  now.  And  now  they 
!ire  to  be  given  to  another.  I  have  never  complained.  I  do  not  now 
complain.  I  have  done  as  well  as  I  could  everything  which  the 
government  asked  me  to  do,  I  have  eaten  that  which  ivas  set  be- 
fore me,  asHug  no  questions. 

"  It  is  safe  for  any  person  to  come  to  New  Orleans  and  stay.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  quarantine  can  keep  away  the  fever. 

"  Why,  then,  am  I  left  here  when  another  is  sent  into  the  field  in 
this  department?  If  it  is  because  of  my  disqualification  for  the 
service,  in  which  I  have  as  long  an  experience  as  any  general  in  the 
United  States  army  now  in  the  service  (being  the  senior  in  rank). 


I  pi-ay  yon  say  bo  ;  and  so  far  from  being  even  aggiioved,  I  will 
return  to  my  home,  consoled  by  tlie  reflection,  tbat  I  have  at  least 
done  nay  duty  as  far  as  endeavor  and  application  go.  I  am  only 
desirous  of  not  being  kept  where  I  am  not  needed  or  desired,  and 
I  will  relieve  the  administration  of  all  embarrassment.  Pray  do  nie 
the  favor  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  asking  for  the  command  of  any 
other  person ;  but,  simply,  that  unless  the  gOTernment  service  re- 
quire it,  that  my  own,  which,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  has  not  been 
the  least  successful  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  taken  from  me  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  me  all  the  burden  without  any  of  the  results. 
"  Permit  me  ^so  to  say,  that  toward  General  Banks,  who  is  se- 
lected to  be  the  leader  of  the  Texas  expedition,  I  have  none  but  the 
kindest  feehngs,  he  having  been  my  personal  friend  for  years,  and 
still  being  so. 

"  Writing  about  my  personal  afiairs,  which  I  have  never  done 
before,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself;  bwt  what  I  mean  is 
this  :  If  the  commaader-in-chief  find  me  incompetent  (unfaithful  I 
know  he  can  not),  let  me  be  removed,  and  be  allowed  to  meet  the 
issue  before  him  and  my  country  ;  but,  as  I  never  do  anything  by 
indirection  myself,  all  I  ask  of  the  president,  as  a  just  man,  is  that 
the  same  course  may  be  taken  toward  me. 

"  Allow  me  to  repeat  again,  sir,  what  I  have  before  said — although 
the  determination  may  cause  my  reasXi—pul  the  deparPmeni  which 
inckidea  I^ouisiana  and  Texas  imder  one  liead,  and  it  wiU  be  best 
for  the  8^'vice.  I  pray  you,  sir,  not  to  misunderstand  me.  I  have 
given  up  something  for  my  country,  and  can  give  up  more.  Anct 
this  command  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison,  in  my  mind,  to  my 
own  adf-respecl,  or  to  the  good  of  the  service. 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  embai-rass  the  government  by  any  action  of 
mine,  or  in  regard  to  myself.  Far  from  it.  I  coald  even  take  my- 
self away  rather  than  to  do  any  thing  which  would  weaken,  by  one 
ounce,  the  strength  with  which  the  actministratiou  should  strangle 
this  rebellion." 

It  was  too  late.  When  this  letter  was  written,  the  fate  of  the 
wi-iter  had  been  decided  for  twenty  days.  The  answer  to  it  came 
by  rebel  telegraph  to  the  outlying  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
brought  in  by  the  Union  spies  ten  days,  or  more,  before  General 
Banks  himself  knew  hia  destiuation.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  statement  that  General  Banks  was  coming  to  New  Orleans 


to  supersede  Gcnoral  Butler.  The  Jiighei'  circles  of  secessioniats 
were  so  certain  of  the  fact  that  bets  were  made,  iu  the  principal 
cluh  of  the  city,  of  a  huodi'ed  dollars  to  ten,  that  General  Butter 
would  he  recalled  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  now  appears,  that 
the  French  government  waa  first  notified  of  the  intended  change. 
The  news,  probably,  came  direct,  either  from  the  state  department 
or  from  the  French  legation,  Fi-om  whatever  source  it  was  de- 
rived, the  rebels  knew  it  before  it  had  been  whispered  about 
Washington.  Jefferson  Davis  knew  it  before  General  Banks, 
though  Davis  was  at  Jackson,  in  Mississippi,  and  General  Banks 
was  at  "Washington. 

General  Butler  submitted  to  the  inevitable  stroke  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  He  had  bad  practice  in  submission.  Had  he  not 
been  recalled  from  Baltimore  for  doing  his  duty  too  well  ?  Had 
he  not  been  recalled  from  Fortress  Monroe  at  the  moment  it  had 
become  possible  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  most  able  and  arduous 
labors? 

He  gave  General  Banks  a  cordial  and  brilliant  reception.  At 
Fort  Jackson,  the  arriving  general,  much  to  his  sui'priae,  was 
saluted  by  the  number  of  guns  which,  by  regulation,  announce  tbe 
presence  of  the  commander  of  the  department.  At  tbe  levee  of 
New  Orleans,  General  Butler  provided  carriages,  escort,  and  a 
saluting  battery,  and  detailed  members  of  his  staff  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  honorable  entertainment  of  his  successor. 
General  Banks  aiTived  on  Sunday  evening,  December  14,  and 
immediately  drove  to  General  Butler's  residence,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived with  every  honor.  He  had  a  little  billet  to  deliver,  which 
explained  tbe  object  of  his  presence  in  Louisiana  with  a  brevity 
more  than  Roman  r 

""WaE   DePAKTMBST,  AnjUTAira-GETIEltAL's    Ofeicb, 

'■  Wasbinbton,  Ifovemier  9, 1862. 
''Ghnkral  Oedeb  Wo.  184, 

"  By  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  Mi^or-General  Banks 
is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  including  the 
stats  of  Texas.  By  order  of  the  secretary  of  war, 

"  E.  D.  Thomab,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 
"H.  W.  Ealleok,  6eneral-i7i- Chief:' 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth,  the  two  generals  met  at  head-quar- 
ters, where  Goueral  Butler  formally  surrendered  the  command  of 
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tbe  department.  Ea«h  general  introdnced  his  Ptaif  to  the  ataff 
of  the  other.  General  Butler  pronounced  an  euloginm  upon  the 
character  and  career  of  hk  successor,  and  ordered  hb  staff  to  ex- 
tend to  liim  and  to  his  officers  every  facUity  in  their  power  for  ac- 
quiring the  requisite  information  relating  to  the  department.  The 
Delta,  in  chronicling  the  interview,  bestowed  due  commendation 
upon  the  retiring  general,  but  commended  General  Banks  to  tbe 
people  anti  to  the  army' with  equal  warmth.  The  Delta  of  the  same 
day,  published  the  last  general  order  of  the  retiring  commander : 

"  HBAB-QUAETEKa,    DbPAKTMBBT    Off   XHB   GwLr, 

"N"bw  ORLBiKa,  Dicemher\%  1862. 
General  Oedek  No.  109. 
"  Soldiers  of  tho  Army  of  tlie  Gulf ; 

"  Believed  from  farther  duties  in  this  department  by  direction  of  the 
president,  under  date  of  Kovemher  8, 1852, 1  take  leave  of  you  by  this  final 
order,  it  being  impossible  to  visit  your  scattered  outposts,  covering  huii- 
dreds  of  miles  of  the  frontier  of  a  lai^er  territory  than  some  of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe. 

"  I  greet  you,  my  brave  comrades,  and  say  farewell  I 
"  This  word,  endeai'ed  as  you  are  by  a  community  of  privations,  hai'd- 
sliips,  dangers,  victories,  sucoesses,  military  and  civil,  ia  the  only  sorrowful 
tJiought  I  haye. 

"  Tou  have  deserved  well  of  your  country.  Without  a  murmur  you 
sustained  on  encampment  on  a  sand  bar,  so  desolate  that  banishment  to  it, 
with  every  care  and  comfort  possible,  has  been  the  most  dreaded  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  your  bitterest  and  most  insulting  enemies. 

"Tou  had  so  little  transportation,  that  but  a  handful  could  advance  to 
compel  HUbinission  by  the  queen  city  of  the  rebellion,  whilst  others  waded 
breast-deep  in  the  marshes  which  surround  St,  Philip,  and  forced  the  sur- 
render of  a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to  land  attack  by  the  most  skillful  en- 
gineers of  your  country  and  her  enemy. 

'*  At  your  occupation,  order,  law,  quiet,  and  peace  sprang  to  this  city, 
filled  with  the  bravos  of  all  nations,  where  for  a  score  of  years,  during  tiie 
profoundest  peace,  human  life  was  scarcely  safe  at  noonday. 

"  By  your  ^scipline  you  illustrated  the  best  traits  of  the  American  soldier, 
aad  enchained  the  admiration  of  those  that  came  to  scoff. 

"  Landing  with  a  military  chest  containing  but  seventy -five  dollai's,  from 
the  hoards  of  a  rebel  government  you  have  given  to  your  country's  treasury 
nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and  so  supplied  yourselves  with  the  needs 
of  your  service  that  your  expedition  has  cost  your  governmeut  less  \t^  fo'w- 
Ji/Jis  than  any  other. 
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"  Ton  have  fed  tte  starving  poor,  tins  wives  and  oliildrsn  of  your  enemies, 
so  converting  enemiea  iato  friends,  that  ttey  have  sent  their  representatives 
to  your  congress,  by  a  vote  greater  than  your  entire  numbers,  from  dis- 
triofs  in  which,  when  you  entered,  yon  were  tauntingly  told  tliat  there  was 

"  By  yonr  praetioal  philanthropy  you  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
'  oppressed  race'  and  the  sbive.  Hailing  you  as  deliverers,  they  are  ready 
to  aid  yon  aa  willing  servants,  faithfnl  laborers,  or,  using  the  tactics  taught 
them  ty  your  enemies,  to  fight  with  yon  in  the  field. 

"  By  steady  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  you  have  stayed  the  pesti- 
lence, and,  humble  instmnients  in  the  hands  of  God,  you  have  demon- 
Btrated  the  necessity  that  His  creatures  should  obey  His  laws,  and,  rsaping 
-His  blessing  in  this  most  unhealthy  climate,  you  have  preserved  yonr  rants 
fuller  than  those  of  any  other  battalions  of  the  same  length  of  service. 

"  You  have  met  double  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
open  field;  but  I  need  not  fartiier  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  You  were 
sent  hero  to  do  that. 

"  I  commend  yon  to  your  commander.     You  ai'e  Tvorthy  of  his  love. 

"  Farewell,  my  comrades !  again  farewell  1 

"  Benj,  F,  Bbtlbe, 
'■'  Mc^or- General  ComTnanding?'' 

The  general  immediately  prepared  for  his  <leparture.  As  he  had 
received  no  dii-ections  as  to  his  future  course,  he  presumed  that  the 
place  for  him  to  retire  to  was  his  own  home  at  Lowell.  "  Having 
received  no  further  orders,"  he  wrote  to  the  president,  "  either  to 
report  to  the  commander-in-chief,  or  otherwise,  I  have  talicn  the 
liberty  to  suppose  that  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  my  ser- 
vices being  no  longer  needed  here.  I  have  given  Major-General 
Banks  all  the  information  in  my  power,  and  more  than  he  has 
asked,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  department." 

The  general's  farewell  order  to  his, troops  cailed  forth  many 
pleasing  proofs  of  the  strength  of  their  attachment  to  a  commander 
who,  on  all  occasions,  had  made  their  cause  his  own.  Among  the 
letters  of  those  last  days  I  find  one  which,  I  trust,  may  be  prmted 
without  impropriety : 

"Lakepoht,  Decembet  16,  1802. 
"Major-General  B.  F.  Butlbe: 

"gia; — Lust  summer  you  had  occasion  to  rtpriuiaud  iiu  officer  for  an 
unintentional  neglect  of  duty.    Your  majiuer  and  your  words  sunk  deep  into 
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his  raeraory ;  and  he  always  wished  some  opportunitj  might  preseot  itself 
when  he  could  eridence  hy  his  actions  his  full  appreciation  of  your  delicate 
reproral.  1  am  that  officer ;  and,  in  part,  the  wished-for  opportunity  came 
when  1  was  ordered  here.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  feel  that  I  have 
done  it,  heeause  my  general,  for  whose  command  I  raised  my  company, 
who  never  forgets  to  censure  or  to  reward,  has  not  reproved  me. 

"For  your  kindness  to  the  soldiers  yon.  will  ever  be  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance ;  your  past  services  wiH  be  remembered  by  the  country,  and  be 
rewarded. 

"  Now  that  you  are  to  leave  ns,  there  can  be  no  want  of  delicacy  ia  my 
tius  espressing  my  feelings,  I  say,  good  fortune  attend  you.  Good-by, 
General;  God  bless  yon  I 

"I  remain,  with  great  regard,  yours  ever  to  command, 

"JoHH  F.  Appleton,  Captain eommanding  at  Liikepmt" 

On  the  twenty-tbird,  there  was  a  public  leave-taking,  when  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  cituiens  gathered  round  the  general  to 
bid  him  farewell.  For  two  hours,  a  continuous  procession  of  Lis 
friends  passed  by  where  he  stood,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 
Greneral  Banks  and  his  officers  were  among  them.  Admiral  Farrar 
gut  was  there,  with  many  officers  of  the  fleet. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  general  to  say  a  word  of  farewell  to  the 
people  of  New  Orleans.  Amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  his  depar- 
ture, he  found  time  to  produce  a  Farewell  Address,  e 
truth,  wisdom,  and  simplicity,  that  it  must  ever  be  r 
of  the  noblest  utterances  of  the  time,  or  of  any  time  : 
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"CrnzBNS  OF  Kbw  Oklkans  :— It  may  not  be  inappropriate, 
as  it  is  not  inopportune  in  occasion,  that  there  should  be  addressed 
to  you  a  few  words  at  parting,  by  one  whose  name  is  to  be  here- 
after indissolubly  connected  with  your  city. 

"I  shall  speak  in  no  bitterness,  because  I  am  not  conscious  of  a 
single  personal  animosity.  Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,  I 
found  you  captured,  but  not  surrendered;  conquered,  but  not  or- 
derly; relieved  from  the  presence  of  an  army,  but  incapable  of 
taking  care   of   yourselves,      I  restored   order,    punished  crime, 
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opened  commeroe,  brought  provisions  to  your  starving  people, 
reformed  your  oTirrenoy,  and  gave  you  quiet  protection,  such  as 
you  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

"  While  doing  this,  my  soldiers  were  subjected  to  obloquy,  re- 
proach, and  insult, 

"  And  now,  speaking  to  you,  who  know  the  truth,  I  here  declare 
that  whoever  has  quietly  remained  about  hia  business,  affording 
neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  TJnited  States,  has 
never  been  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  of  the  TJnited  States. 

"  The  men  who  had  assumed  to  govern  you  and  to  defend  your 
city  in  aima  having  fled,  some  of  your  women  flouted  at  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  came  to  protect  them.  By  a  simple  order  (No. 
28),  I  called  upon  every  soldier  of  this  army  to  treat  the  women  of 
New  Orleans  as  gentlemen  should  deal  with  the  sex,  with  such 
effect  that  I  now  call  upon  the  just-minded  ladies  of  New  Orleans 
to  say  whether  they  have  ever  enjoyed  ao  complete  protection  and 
calm  quiet  for  themselves  and  their  families  as  since  the  advent  of 
the  United  States  troops. 

"  The  enemies  of  my  country,  unrepentant  and  implacable,  I  have 
treated  with  merited  severity.  I  hold  that  rebellion  is  treason, 
and  that  treason  persisted  in  is  death,  and  any  punishment  short  of 
that  due  a  traitor  gives  so  much  clear  g^n  to  him  from  the  clem- 
ency of  the  government.  Upon  this  thesis  have  I  administered 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  because  of  which  I  am  not  un- 
conscious of  complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  erred  in  too  much 
haraimess,  for  that  barshneaa  lias  ever  been  exhibited  to  disloyal 
enemies  to  my  country,  and  not  to  loyal  friends.  To  be  sure,  I 
might  have  regaled  you  with  the  amenities  of  British  civilization, 
and  yet  been  within  the  supposed  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  You 
might  have  been  smoked  to  death  in  caverns,  as  were  the  Cove- 
nantors of  Scotland  by  the  command  of  a  generjj,  of  the  royal  house 
of  England ;  or  roasted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  during  the 
French  campaign;  your  wives  and  daughters  might  haVe  been 
^ven  over  to  tho  ravisher,  as  were  the  unfortunate  dames  of  Spah 
in  the  Peninsular  war ;  or  you  might  have  been  scalped  and  toma 
26 
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hawked  as  our  mothers  were  at  Wyoiiimg  hy  the  sr.Tage  allies  of 
Great  Britain  in  our  own  Revolution;  your  property  could  have 
been  turned  over  to  io discriminate  'loot,'  like  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  China;  works  of  ai-t  which  a,domed  your  buildings 
might  have  heen  sent  away,  like  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican ;  your 
sous  might  have  been  blo^vn  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  like  the 
Sepoys  at  Delhi;  and  yet  all  this  would  have  been  within  the  mlea 
of  civilized  warfare  as  practiced  by  the  most  polished  and  the  most 
hypocritical  nations  of  Europe.  For  such  acts  the  records  of  the 
doings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  city  toward  the  friends 
of  the  Union,  before  my  coming,  were  a  sufficient  provocative  and 
juati&eation. 

"  But  I  have  not  so  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  the  worst  pun- 
ishment inflicted,  except  for  eriminal  acts  pHniehable  by  every  law, 
has  been  banishment  vrith  labor  to  a  barren  island,  where  I  en- 
camped my  own  soldiers  before  marching  here. 

"  It  is  true,  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy  rebels,  and  paid  out 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  feed  40,000  of  the  starvmg  poor 
of  all  nations  assembled  here,  made  so  by  this  war. 

"  I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against  the 
middling  men — of  the  rich  against  the  poor  ;  a  war  of  the  land-own- 
er against  the  laborer ;  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  retention  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many;  and  I  found  iw 
conclusion  to  it,  save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disin- 
thrallment  of  the  many.  I,  therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  the 
substance  of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  in- 
nocent poor,  who  had  suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  shall  now  leave 
you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  bless- 
ings of  the  humble  and  loyal,  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  in 
the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers 
of  the  salon,  or  the  curses  of  the  rich. 

"  I  found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  servile  insurrection.  All 
danger  of  this  I  have  prevented  by  so  treating  the  slave  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  rebel. 

"  I  found  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  lash  your  only  means  of 
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enforcing  otedience  in  your  servants.     I  leave  them  peaceful,  lal)o- 
rious,  controlled  by  the  laws  of  kindness  and  justice. 

"  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilence  can  be  kept  from  your 
borders. 

"  I  hare  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your  wealth  io  the  form  of 
new  laud  from  the  battnre  of  the  Mississippi. 

"I  have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  cauals,  and  public 
squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoccupied  land. 

"  I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections  greater  than  you  have  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

"  I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  eo  impartially  that  your 
own  advocates  have  unanimously  complimented  the  judges  of  ray 
appointment.* 

"You  have  seen,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and  justice  of 
the  government  against  which  you  have  rebelled. 

"  Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  yoar  aUegianco  to  that 
government,— not  with  lip-service,  but  with  the  heart  ? 

"  I  conjure  you,  if  you  desire  ever  to  see  renewed  prosperity,  giv- 
ing business  to  your  streets  and  wharves — if  you  hope  to  see  your 
city  become  again  the  mart  of  the  western  world,  fed  by  its  rivers 
for  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  draining  the  commerce  of  a 
country  greater  than  the  mind  of  man  hath  ever  conceived-— return 
to  your  allegiance. 

"If  you  desire  to  leave  to  your  children  the  inheritance  you  re- 
ceived from  your  fathers — a  stable  constitutional  government ;  if 
you  desire  that  they  should  in  the  future  be  a  poi-tion  of  the  great- 
est empire  the  sun  ever  shone  upon — return  to  your  aUegiance. 
"There  is  but  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way. 
"  Thei'e  is  but  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands  between  you  and 
the  govei'nment — and  that  is  slavery. 

"  The  institution,  cursed  of  Gtod,  which  has  taken  its  last  rel'uge 
here,  in  His  providence  will  be  rooted  out  as  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  although  the  wheat  be  toi'n  up  with  it. 

•  Upon  the  retirement  of  Major  Bellftooi  the  henob  ot  tlie  provost  court,  llio  lnwjera  ma 
others  whu  had  Mteniifd  It  pi-esonted  to  the  mnj or  a  valuable  cane,accom|mriug  Uio  Bl't^iUi 
eipresilOBB  of  ealoeia  lad  gratUnds,  ia  mora  preoioua  than  any  gift  could  bo. 
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"T  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject. 
"  I  oame  among  you,  by  teaebiugs,  by  habit  of  mind,  by  political 
position,  toy  social  affinity,  inclined  to  sustain  your  domestic  laws, 
if  by  possibility  they  might  toe  with  safety  to  the  Union. 

"  Months  of  experience  and  of  observation  have  forced  the  con- 
Yiction  that  the  existence  of  slaveiy  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
either  of  yourselves  or  of  the  TTnion.  As  the  system  has  gradually 
grown  to  its  present  huge  dimensions,  it  were  toest  if  it  could  be 
gradually  removed  ;  bat  it  is  better,  far  better,  that  it  should  be 
taken  out  at  once,  than  that  it  should  longer  vitiate  the  social,  po- 
litical and  family  relations  of  your  country.  I  am  speaking  with 
no  philanthropic  views  as  regards  the  slave,  but  simply  of  the 
effect  of  slavery  on  the  master.     See  for  yourselves. 

"  Look  around  you  and  say  whether  this  saddening,  deadening 
influence  has  not  all  tont  destroyed  the  very  fi'amework  of  your 
society. 

"  I  am  speaking  the  farewell  words  of  one  who  has  shown  hia 
devotion  to  his  country  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  fortune,  who  in 
these  words  can  have  neither  hope  nor  interest,  save  the  good  of 
those  whom  he  addresses ;  and  let  me  here  repeat,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  bear  me  witness,  that  such 
are  the  views  forced  upon  me  by  esperienoe. 

"  Come,  then,  to  the  unconditional  support  of  the  goveniment. 
Take  into  your  own  hands  your  own  institutions;  remodel  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  God,  and  thus  attain  that 
great  prosperity  assured  to  you  by  geographical  position,  only  a 
portion  of  which  was  heretofore  yours." 

"Benjamin  F.  Botler. 
"  New  Okleans,  Dee.  Zith,  1862." 

Where  is  there  a  nohler  piece  than  this  ?  Where  one  more 
exactly  true?  Where  one  more  iiTefragably  wise?  Happy  the 
land  which,  at  a  crids  of  public  danger,  can  simimon  from  the  walks 
of  private  life  a  man  capable,  first,  of  doing  these  things,  and  then  of 
I'ecording  them  in  a  strain  of  such  severe  and  grand  simplicity.   So 
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Caasar  might  hare  written,  when  Ctesar  was  a  patriot.  So  Napo- 
leon, had  Napoleon  'been  the  citizea  of  a  free  oountry.  But  they 
did  not.  The  atuation  was  unique,  and  the  piece  stands  alone, 
above  and  beyond  all  the  writings  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
worid. 

Pethaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  the  eifeet  which  its 
perusal  produced  npon  one  individual,  the  reader's  moat  bumble 
and  most  devoted  servant  and  scribe.  He  had  been  for  three  yeais 
absorbed  in  writing,  or  preparing  to  write,  a  complete  biography 
of  the  greatest  of  all  Yankees,  Benjamin  FraniUn.  Upon  reading 
this  farewell  address,  he  was  drawn  ii-resistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  discontinue  that  fascinating  employment  for  a  time, 
and  endeavor  to  inform  his  fellow-citLaens  how  it  liad  come  to  pass, 
that  a  hunker  democrat,  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  the  gover- 
norship of  Massachusetts,  a  voter  for  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Charles- 
ton convention,  bad  become  capable,  in  the  coarse  of  two  years,  of 
writing  General  Butler's  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans. 

Another  review  of  General  Butler's  administration  has  seen  the 
light.  It  was  written  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  so  considerate 
as  to  defer  its  publication  until  he  had  evei^  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  genersil  was  on  his  way  home.  It  was,  in  fact,  published  in 
Richmond  the  day  before  General  Butler  left  New  Orleans,  so  that 
he  never  saw  it  until  his  arrival  at  New  York.  As  every  one  of 
the  short  sentences  in  General  Butler's  address  is  the  simplest 
statement  of  a  fact,  so  each  of  the  paragraphs  of  Jefferson  Davis's 
proclamation  which  relates  to  General  Butler's  conduct  is  the  dis- 
tinct utterance  of  a  lie. 

A  PEOCLAMATIOH". 


""WHSBEiS,  Et  oonlmunioation  was  addressed  on  the  6th  dny  of  July  last, 
1863,  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  acting  nnder  the  instrnctions  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amerioa,  to  General  H.  W.  Hal- 
leok,  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army,  informing  the  latter 
that  a  report  had  reached  this  government  that  "Wm,  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States,  had  been  executed  by  the  tJnited  States  onttori- 
tiea  at  New  Orleans  for  having  pulled  down  the  TJnited  States  flag  in  that 
city  before  its  occupation  by  tbe  TJnited  States  forces,  and  calling  for  a 
statement  of  tlie  facta,  with  a  view  of  I'etaliation  if  aucli  an   onti'age  had 


really  l^een  committed  nndev  tlte  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States ; 

"Andwhereaa  (no  answer  haTing  been  receiTed  to  said  letter),  an otlier 
letter  was,  on  the  3d  of  Aiignst  last,  1863,  addreesed  by  General  Lee,  nnder 
my  iDstmotiona,  to  General  Halleok,  renewing  the  inquiries  in  relation  to 
the  esecntion  of  the  saidMuinfoM,  with  the  information  that,  in  the  event 
of  not  receiving  a  reply  within,  fifteen  days,  it  wonld  be  assumad  that  the 
fact  was  tnie,  and  was  sanctioned  hy  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
"  And  whereas,  an  answer,  dated  on  the  7th  of  Augast  last,  1862,  was  ad- 
dressed to  General.  Leahy  General  S.  W.Halleot,  tbe  said  general -in -chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  alleging  snifBoient  cause  for  failure  to  make 
early  reply  to  said  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  asserting  that  'no  authentic 
information  had  been  received  m  relation  to  the  esecntion  of  Mumford ;  but 
measures  will  be  immediately  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  alleged  es- 
ecntion,'  and  promising  that  General  Lee  should  be  duly  informed  thereof; 
"And  whereas,  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  1863,  another  letter  was 
addressed,  under  my  instructions,  hy  Robert  Ould,  Confederate  agent  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  nnder  the  cartel  between  the  two  governments, 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Ludlow,  agent  of  the  United  States  under  said 
cartel,  informing  him  that  the  esplanation  promised  in  the  said  letter  of 
General  Halleck,  of  7th  of  August  last,  ha<i  not  yet  been  received,  and 
that  if  no  answer  was  sent  to  the  government  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
delivery  of  this  last  oommnnioation,  it  would  be  considered  that  an  answer 
is  declined ; 

"  And  whereas,  by  a  letter  dated  on  the  3d  day  of  the  present  month  of 
Iiecember,  the  said  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Ludlow  apprised  the  swd  Robert 
Ould  that  the  above  recited  communication  of  the  IStli  of  November  had 
been  received  and  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  tlie  United  States ; 
and  whereas,  this  last  delay  of  fifteen  days  allowed  for  answer  has  elapsed, 
and  no  answer  has  been  received ; 

"  And  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  tacit  admission  resulting  from  the 
above  refasal  to  answer,  I  have  received  evidence  fully  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  the  said  William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  actually  and  publicly  executed,  in  cold  blood,  by  hanging, 
after  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  the  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  F-  Butler,  when  said  Mamford  was  an  unresisting  and  non- 
combatant  captive,  and  for  no  offense  even  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  him  subsequent  to  tlie  date  of  the  capture  of  the  said  city; 

"  And  whereas,  the  silence  of  .the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  maintaining  of  said  Butler  in  high  office  under  its  authority  for  many 
months  after  his  eouiraission  of  an  act  that  can  he  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  deliberate  murder,  as  well  aa  of  numerous  other  outrages  and 
atrocities  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  afford  evideace  too  conclusive  that  the 
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said  governiiient  ennctiona  the  couauet  of  tlie  said  Butler,  aad  is  diiter- 
mined  that  he  shall  remain  unpunished  for  those  crimes ; 

"ITow,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  tiis  Confedei'nte  States 
of  America,  and  in  their  name,  do  pronounce  and  declare  the  said  Benjamin 
P.  Butler  to  he  a  felon,  deserring  of  capital  punishraent.  I  do  order  tliat 
he  shall  DO  longer  he  considered  or  treated  simply  as  a  pubhc  enemj  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  Araerioa,  hat  as  an.  outlaw  and  common  ene- 
my of  mankind,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  eseeuted  by 


"And  I  do  farther  order  that  no  commissioned  officer  of  the  United 
States,  taken  captive,  shall  be  released  on  parole,  before  exchanged,  until 
the  said  Butler  sliall  liave  met  with  due  punishment  for  his  crimes. 

"  And  ■whereas,  the  hostilities  waged  against  this  Confederacy  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  imder  the  command  of  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Lave  borne  no  resemblance  to  such  warfare  as  is  alone  permissible  by  tho 
roles  of  international  law  or  flie  usages  of  oiyilization,  but  have  been  char- 
acterized by  repeated  atrocities  and  outrages,  among  the  large  number  of 
which  the  following  may  be  cited  as  examples  : 

"Peaceful  and  aged  citizens,  unresisting  captives  and  non-combatanis, 
have  been  coniined  at  hard  labor,  with  hard  chains  attached  to  tlieir  limbs, 
and  are  siill  so  held,  in  dungeons  and  fortresses. 

"  Others  have  been  submitted  to  a  like  degrading  punishment  for  selling 
medicines  to  the  sick  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  and  encouraged  in 
general  orders  to  insult  and  outrage  the  wives,  tlie  mothers,  and  the  sistora 
of  our  citizens, 

"  Helpless  women  have  been  torn  from  their  homes,  and  subjected  to  sol- 
itary confinement,  some  in  fortresses  and  pi-isous,  and  one  especially  on  an 
island  of  barren  sand,  under  a  tropical  sun ;  have  been  fed  with  loathsome 
rations  that  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  soldiers,  and  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vilest  insults. 

"  Prisoners  of  war,  who  surrendered  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  on  agreement  that  they  should  be  released  on  parole,  have  been 
seized  and  kept  in  dose  confinement. 

"  Eepeated  pretexts  have  been  sought  or  invented  for  plundering  the 
inhabitants  of  a  captured  city,  by  fines  levied  and  collected  under  threats 
of  imprisoning  recusants  at  hard  labor  with  ball  and  chain.  The  entire 
population  of  New  Orleans  have  been  forced  to  elect  between  starvation 
by  the  Qpnfiscatiou  of  all  their  property  and  taking  an  oath  agamst  con- 
science to  bear  allegiance  to  the  invader  of  their  country. 

"Egress  from  the  city  has  been  refused  to  those  whose  fortitude  with- 
stood the  test,  and  even  to  lone  and  aged  women,  and  to  helpless  children ; 
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and,  aftw  being  ejected  fram  their  homes  and  robbed  of  their  property,  they 
haT6  been  left  to  starve  in  the  streets  or  subsist  on  charity. 

'■  The  slaves  have  been  driven  from  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sew  Orleans  until  their  owners  wonld  consent  to  shave  tlieir  crops  witli 
the  commanding  general.  Ma  brother,  Andrew  J,  Butler,  and  other  ofBcers ; 
and  when  snoh  consent  had  been  extorted,  the  slaves  have  been  restored  to 
the  plantations,  and  there  corapeUod  to  work  tinder  tlie  bayonets  of  the 
guai'ds  of  United  States  soldiers.  "Where  that  partnership  was  refased, 
armed  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  the  plantations  to  rob  them  of  every- 
thing that  was  susceptible  of  removal. 

"And  even  slaves,  too  aged  or  infem  for  work,  have,  in  spite  of  their 
oiitreaties,  been  forced  from  the  homes  provided  by  tlieir  owners,  and  driv- 
en to  wander  helpless  on  the  highway. 

"  By  a  recent  General  Order  No.  91,  the  entire  property  in  that  part  of 
Loniaana  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  has  been  sequestrated  for  confisca- 
tion, and  officers  have  been  assigned  to  duty,  with  orders  to  gather  np  and 
collect  the  personal  property,  and  tnrn  over  to  the  proper  officers,  upon 
their  reoeipts,  snoh  of  said  property  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  army ;  to  collect  together  all  the  other  personal  property  and 
bring  the  same  to  New  Orleans,  and  canse  it  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to 
highest  bidders^an  order  which,  if  exeonted,  condemns  to  pnniahment, 
by  starvation,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions,  and  of  which  the  execution,  altbongh  forbidden  to 
military  officers  by  the  orders  of  President  Lineoln,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  confiscation  law  iit  onr  enemies,  which  he  has  effected  to  be  enforced 
through  the  agency  of  civil  offieiais, 

"And,  finally,  the  African  slaves  have  not  only  been  incited  to  insurrec- 
tion by  every  license  and  encouragement,  but  numbers  of  them  have  actu- 
ally been  armed  for  a  servile  war — a  war  in  its  natnre  far  exceeding  tho 
horrors  and  most  merciless  atrocities  of  savages. 

"  And  whereas,  the  ofloers  under  command  of  the  said  Batler  have  been, 
in  many  instances,  active  and  zealous  agents  in  the  commission  of  these 
crimes,  and  no  instance  is  known  of  the  refusal  of  any  one  of  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  outrages  above  narrated ; 

"And  whereas,  the  pi-esident  of  the  United  States  has,  by  public  and 
official  declarations,  signified  not  only  his  approval  of  the  effort  to  excite 
servile  war  within  the  {Confederacy,  hut  his  intention  to  give  aid  and  en- 
couragement thereto,  if  these  independent  state=  shall  contmue  to  refuse 
Mubmissicn  to  a  foreign  power  after  the  1st  day  ot  January  nest,  and  has 
thus  made  known  that  all  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  dictates  of  rea- 
ifon,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  wonld  be  addressed  m  vam  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  that  they  can  be  deterred  from  the  ecmmiasion  ot  these  crimes 
only  by  the  terrors  of  just  retribution  ; 


"Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  and  acting  by  their  authority,  appealing  to  the  Divine  Jud|;e 
in  attestation  tliat  their  condnct  is  not  guided  hy  the  prLsaion  of  revenge, 
hut  that  they  reluctantly  yield  to  the  solemn  duty  of  redressing,  by  neces- 
sary severity,  crimes  of  which  their  citizens  sre  the  victims,  do  issue  this 
my  proclamation,  and,  by  virtne  of  my  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  ai'miea  of  the  Confederate  States,  do  order — 

"Mrst — That  all  commiasioned  officers  in  the  command  of  said  Benjamin 
V.  Butler  be  declared  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  soldiers  engaged  in 
honorable  warfare,  but  as  robbers  and  criminals,  deserving  death;  and  that 
they  and  eaoh  of  them  be,  whenever  captured,  reserved  for  eseoution. 

"Second— That  the  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the 
army  of  said  Bntlei'  he  considered  as  only  the  instruments  used  for  tlie 
commission  of  crimes  perpetrated  by  his  ordera,  and  not  as  free  agents ;  tliat 
they,  therefore,  be  treated  when  captured  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  kind- 
hesa  and  humanity,  and  be  sent  home  on  the  usual  parole  that  they  will  in 
no  manner  aid  or  servo  the  TJnited  6tates  in  any  capacity  during  the  con- 
thmance  of  this  war,  unless  duly  exchanged. 

"  Third— Thai  all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms  be  at  once  delivered 
over  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  respective  states  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  said  states. 

".MiMT-fft— That  the  like  orders  be  issued  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  when  found  serving  in  company 
with  said  slaves  in  insurrection  against  tlie  authorities  of  the  different  states 
of  this  Confederacy. 

"In  tesHmony  whereof,  I  have  signed  these  presents,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amerina  to  he  affixed  thereto,  at  the  city  of 
TUchmond,  on  the  33d  day  of  December,  in  the  yeai'  of  our  Lord  ono  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixtj-two. 

"jEFFBitsotf  Davis. 
"By  the  President. 

"J.  P.  BESJAMUf,  Secretary  o/Stefe." 

All  unconscious  of  this  folmination,  Genera]  Butler  engaged 
passage  in  an  unarmed  transport.  On  the  morning  of  his  depart- 
ure, December  24th,  the  levee  was  crowded  with  a  coneowrse  of 
people  extremely  different  in  their  dem.eaiior  and  their  feelings 
from  the  angiy  and  tumultuous  throng  which  howled  defiance  at 
him  when  he  landed  on  the  first  of  May.  He  spent  his  last  hour 
with  Admiral  Farragnt  on  board  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  endeared 
to  both  of  them  hy  glorious  recollections.  "  Admiral  Farragut  is 
one  of  the  men  I  love,"  the  general  frequently  remarks.  He  had 
26* 
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given  the  admiral  a  salute  when  the  news  came  of  his  promotion  to 
his  present  nobly-won  rank  in  the  naval  service,  and  the  admiral,  in 
acknowledging  the  honor  done  him,  had  promised  to  return  the 
compliment,  with  "  interest,"  on  the  first  oppoitmiity.  So,  amid 
the  thnnder  of  the  Hartford's  great  gnns,  mingling  with  that  of 
a  battery  on  shore,  and  the  cheers  of  a  grea,t  crowd  of  soldiere 
and  citizens,  the  general  and  his  family  waved  farewell  to  New 
Orleans. 

On  the  voyage  home,  he  passed  within  six  hours  sail  of  the 
Alabama — a  fact  which  derives  some  interest  from  snch  paragraphs 
as  the  following : 

"Teu  Thousabd  DolUlhs  Ebwaed  I— $10,000 1 — ^Preeident  Davia  hav- 
ing proclaimed  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Masaaohusetts,  to  be  a  felon,  deser- 
ving of  capital  pnnisliment,  for  the  deliberate  murder  of  Wm.  B,  Mnmford, 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  Stataa  at  Hew  Orleans ;  and  having  ordered 
that  the  said  Beojamin,  F.  Butler  he  conaidered  or  treated  aa  an  ontlaw  and 
comn!  on  enemy  of  mankind,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  hia  capture,  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  ex- 
ecuted by  hanging,  the  undersigned  hereby  offera  a  rewai'd  of  ten  thonsand 
dollars  ^810,000)  for  the  captare  and  delivery  of  the  said  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, dear'  or  alive,  to  any  proper  Confederate  anthovity. 

"ElOHAKD   YbAOON. 

"  OnAELBSTON,  S.  C,  January  1." 

"A  daughter  of  South  Carolina  writes  to  tbe  Charleston  Courier  fl-om 
Darlington  District ; 

" '  I  propose  to  spin  the  thread  to  make  the  cord  to  execute  tlie  order  of 
our  noble  president,  Davia,  when  old  Bntler  ia  canght,  and  my  daughter 
asks  that  she  may  be  allowed  to  adjust  it  around  his  neck.'  " 

After  the  departure  of  General  Butler  from  Hew  Orleans,  his  suc- 
cessor gave  !t  fair  trial  to  the  policy  of  conciliation.  Its  Jailuve  was 
immediate,  complete,  and  undeniable.  "These  southern  people," 
remarks  an  English  writer  who  went  to  Ifew  Orleans  with  General 
Banks,  "with  their  oriental  civilization  and  institution,  cherish 
something  of  the  eastern  impression  that  kindness  and  conciliation 
imply  weakness,  originating  in  a  fear  of  inflicting  punishment. 
They  hated  Butler  and  feared  him  ;  now  the  more  foolish  sort  hope 
for  a  certain  amount  of  impunity  to  the  treason  yet  latent  among 
them."    General  Banks  was  obUged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  win 


the  enemies  of  his  coimtiy  by  soft  words  .ind  lenient  measures. 
The  testimony  of  notorious  and  unquestionable  facts  has  sliown  the 
country,  that,  la  so  fiir  as  General  Banks  has  adopted  tha  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  his  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf 
has  been  eaccessful,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  he  has  essentially  depart- 
ed from  that  policy,  his  administration  has  been  a  failure.  I  had 
collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  point,  but  as  every  wit- 
ness tella  the  same  stoiy,  and  the  facts  are  familiar  to  most  of  aim, 
I  will  not  inevease  the  magnitude  of  this  too  portly  volume  by  do- 
tailing  it.  The  Iron  Hand,  and  that  alone,  till  slavery  is  every- 
where abolished,  will  keep  down  the  insolent  and  remorseless 
faction  who  have  brought  such  woful  and  wide-spread  ruin  upon 
the  southern  states.  Slavery  dead,  the  bitterness  of  that  faction  is 
as  harmless  as  a  cooing  dove,  Jefferson  Davis,  representing  free 
Mississippi,  would  be  obnoxious  in  the  senate  itself.  To  kill 
slavery  is  to  extract  the  poison  from  the  fangs  of  all  those  deadly 
foes  of  their  country  and  their  kind.  Till  that  is  done,  there  is  no 
safety  but  in  the  iron  rale. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 


AT    HOME. 

Atid  why  was  he  recalled  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf?  It 
was  natural  that  the  general  himself  should  feel  some  curiosity 
upon  this  subject.     His  curiosity  has  not  been  gratified. 

Upon  reaching  New  York,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  president^ 
requesting  Ms  presence  at  "Washington,  He  was  received  by  all 
the  members  of  the  government  with  the  cordiality  and  coneidei-a- 
tion  due  to  his  eminent  services.  He  asked  the  president  the  rea- 
son of  his  recall,  and  the  president  referred  liim  to  the  seeretaiy  of 
state  and  the  secretary  of  war,  who,  he  said,  had  recommended  the 
measure.  The  general  then  turned  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton 
replied,  that  the  reason  w^is  one  which  did  not  imply,  on  the  part 
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of  the  govermnent,  any  want  of  confidence  in  his  honor  as  a  man, 
or  in  his  ability  as  a  commander. 

"  Well,"  said  the  general,  "  yoa  have  now  told  me  what  I  was 
not  recalled  for.     I  now  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  I  was  recalled  for." 
"  You  and  I,"  answered  Mi-.  Stanton,  laughing,  "  are  both  law- 
yers, and  it  is  of  no  use  you're  filing  a  bill  of  discovery  upon  me, 
for  I  sha'n't  tell  you." 

And  that  is  all  the  explanation  which  the  government  has  vouch- 
safed to  him.  We  are  justified,  however,  in  concluding,  that  he 
Wits  recalled  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  French  government, 
which  had  expressed  disapproval  of  his  eourae  toward  the  "foreign 
neutrals"  of  Louisiana. 

The  question  then  occurs :  Has  the  French  government  been  eon- 
ciliated  ?  Has  the  policy  of  conciliation  been  successful  ?  Has  it 
done  any  good  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  one  of  its 
ablest  administrators  ?  The  recent  scenes  in  the  harbor  of  Brest 
appear  to  answer  the  question. 

General  Butler's  claim  to  be  the  senior  major-general  chanced  to 
become  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the  White  House  on  this  oc- 
casion. Without  having  bestowed  much  thought  upon  the  matter, 
he  had  innocently  taken  it  for  granted  that  a  major-general,  who 
had  won  his  rank  and  received  his  commission  several  weeks  before 
any  other  major-general  had  been  appointed,  must  necessarily  bo 
the  senior  major-general.  "  The  president,"  as  he  afterward  re- 
marked in  the  formal  statement  of  his  claim,  requested  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war,  "  has  power  to  do  many  things ;  but  it  has  been  said 
that  even '  an  act  of  parliament  could  not  make  one's  uncle  his  aunt.' 
How  then  can  the  president  make  a  junior  oiBoer  a  senior  ofiicer  in 
the  same  grade  ?  I  grant  that  the  president  can  piit  the  junior  in 
command  of  the  senior,  but  it  took  an  act  of  congress  to  enable  the 
president  to  do  that.  But  there  is  no  act  of  congress  which  has  or 
can  settle  seniority  of  rank  otherwise  than  as  the  almanac,  taking 
note  of  the  lapse  of  time,  has  settled  it." 

The  president  said  that  lie  knew  nothing  about  the  dates  of  the 
several  commissions. 

"  I  only  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  gave  you  your  commission  the 
first  of  anybody." 

Theboardof  officers,  to  whom  the  question  was  referred,  decided 
that   the  president  was  not  bound  by  the  almanac  in  dating  com- 
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1,  and  cmtld  mate  a  junior  seuior  if  he  pleasetl.  Conse- 
quently, General  McClellan,  General  Fremont,  General  Dix,  and 
General  Banks,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  many  weelts  after  Gen- 
ei-al  Butler,  take  rank  before  him.  This  is  a  Bmall  matter,  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  mei'ely  one  instance  more  of  the  systematic 
snubbing  with  which  one  of  the  vevy  few  men  of  first-rate  executive 
rbility  in  the  public  service  has  been  rewarded. 

In  conversing  with  the  president  upon  the  negro  question,  the 
general  said  that  if  it  was  considered  necessary  to  abolitionize  the 
whole  army,  it  was  only  neceasaiy  to  give  each  coi-ps  a  turn  of  aer- 
yioe  In  the  extreme  south,  where,  as  General  Phelps  remarked,  the 
institution  exists  "in  all  its  pride  and  gloom." 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  only  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  Washington,  who  called  upon  the  general,  were  the  Rus- 
sian minister  and  the  representative  of  the  free  city  of  Bremen. 
The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  United  States,  also  the  "  neutral" 
powers,  appear  to  have  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  fact,  that 
General  Butler  is  the  Union  Cause  incarnate. 

The  people,  I  need  not  say,  gave  the  returning  general  a  recep- 
tion that  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  his  labors  in  the  southwest 
were  understood  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citieens.  Baltimore, 
Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Lowell,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburgh, 
and  Portland,  have  each  received  him  with  every  circumstance 
which  could  enhance  the  dignity  or  the  k^at  of  an  honorable  wol- 

Or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Siehmond  Meaminer : 
"  After  inflicting  innumerable  tortures  upon  an  innocent  and  un- 
armed people ;  after  outraging  the  sensibilities  of  civilized  humanity 
by  his  brutal  treatment  of  women  and  children ;  after  placing  bayo- 
nets in  the  hands  of  slaves ;  after  peculation  the  most  prodigious, 
and  lies  the  most  infamous,  he  returns,  reeking  with  crime,  to  his 
own  people,  and  they  receive  hun  with  acclamations  of  joy  in  a 
manner  that  befits  him  and  becomes  themselves.  Nothing  is  out 
of  keeping ;  his  whole  career  and  its  rewards  are  striotly  artistic  in 
conception  and  in  execution.  He  was  a  thief.  A  sword  that  he  had 
stolen fiom  a  woman — the  niece  of  the  brave  Twiggs — was  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  reward  of  valor.  He  had  violated  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  The  law-makers  of  the  United  States  voted  him 
tbankf,  and  the  preachers  of  the  Yankee  gospel  of  blood  came  to 
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him  and  worshiped  hiin.  Ho  had  ti-okon  into  the  safes  and  strong 
hoxes  of  merohants.  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave 
him  a  dinner.  He  had  insulted  women,  Things  in  female  attire 
lavished  harlot  smiles  upon  him.  He  was  a  murderer,  and  a  nation 
of  assassins  have  deified  him.  He  is  at  this  time  the  representative 
man  of  a  people  lost  to  all  shame,  to  all  humanity,  all  honor,  all 
virtue,  all  manhood.  Cowards  by  nature,  thieves  upon  principle, 
and  assassins  at  heart,  it  would  be  marvelous,  indeed,  if  the  people 
of  the  North  refused  to  render  homage  to  Benjamin  Butler — the 
beasthest,  bloodiest  poltroon  and  piekpoclcet  the  world  ever  saw." 
Or,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  New  York  World: 
"The  warm  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  a  great  pub- 
lic assembly  in  this  Christian  dty,  is  a  phenomenon  as  shocking  to  a 
cultivated  moral  sense  as  the  mode  of  propagating  reHgion  in  ages 
when  the  rack  and  the  stake  were  approved  means  of  grace.  This 
discreditable  applause  is  a  new  testimony  to  the  barbarizing  efiects 
of  civil  war.  It  exemplifl^  the  rude  logic  of  violent  passions, 
which,  assuming  a  sacred  end  for  its  premises,  infers  that  any 
means  are  justifiable  for  its  attainment." 

Or  we  might  quote  the  comments  of  the  Ltyndon  Times,  since 
there  is  the  most  perfect  accord  on  this  subject  between  rebels, 
peace  democrat  and  foreign  neutrals. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  may  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hundred  merchants  of  New  York,  as  expressed  in  their  letter  invi- 
ting the  general  to  a  public  dinner ; 

"  They  share  with  you  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  middle  or 
neutral  ground  between  loyalty  and  treason ;  that  traitors  against 
the  government  forfeit  all  rights  of  protection  and  of  property ; 
that  those  who  persist  in  armed  rebellion,  or  aid  it  leas  openly  but 
not  less  effectively,  must  be  put  down  and  kept  down  by  the  strong 
hand  of  power  and  by  the  use  of  all  rightiul  means,  and  that  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  nnsguided,  caused  by  the 
rebellion,  should  be  visited  upon  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 
Wo  have  seen,  with  approbation,  that  in  applying  these  prindples, 
amidst  the  peculiar  difficnlUes  and  embarrassments  incident  to 
yonr  administration  in  your  recent  command,  you  have  had  the 
s^acity  to  devise,  the  will  to  execute,  and  the  courage  to  enforce 
the  measures  which  they  demanded,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  suc- 
cess wMch  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  your  offi 
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eial  course.  In  thus  congratulating  you  upon  these  results,  we 
believe  that  we  express  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  most  earn- 
estly desire  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  in  its  fuil  integrity 
and  power." 

The  public  dinner  was  declined.  "  I  too  well  know,"  replied  the 
general,  "  the  reynlsion  of  feeling  with  which  the  soldier  in  the 
field,  occupying  the  trenches,  pacing  the  sentinel's  weary  path  in 
the  blazing  heat,  or  watching  from  his  cold  bivouac  the  stars  shut 
out  by  the  drenching  cloud,  hears  of  feasting  and  meiTy-making  at 
home  by  those  who  ought  to  bear  his  hardships  with  him,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  sjieaks  of  those  who,  thus  engaged,  are 
wearing  hia  uniform.  Upon  the  scorching  sand,  and  nnder  the 
brain  trying  sun  of  the  gulf  coast,  I  have  too  much  shared  that 
teclmg  to  add  one  pang,  howe^  er  slight,  to  the  discomfort  which 
mv  fdlow-soldiers  suffer,  doing  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field,  by 
my  own  act,  while  separated  momentarily  from  them  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service," 

Not  the  less  did  the  city  of  New  York  respond  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  merchants'  letter.  The  scene  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April,  1863,  when  General  Butler  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  youngest 
person  who  witnessed  it.  The  house  was  crowded  to  the  remotest 
Standing-place  of  the  amphitheater.  The  immense  stage  was  filled 
with  the  citizens  of  whom  New  York  is  proudest.  When  the  gen- 
eral appeared,  the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  gave,  not  three 
cheers,  nor  three  tunes  three  and  one  cheer  more,  but  a  unanimous, 
long-sustained  roar  of  cheers,  with  a  universal  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before  silence  was  restored. 
General  Butler  spoke  for  two  houra,  interrupted  at  eveiy  other 
sentence  with  enthusiastic  applause.  At  Boston,  in  old  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  could  not  escape  from  the  crowd  tiU  he  had  shaken  three 
thousand  hands. 

Since  the  return  of  Greneral  Butler  to  the  North,  he  has,  on  all 
ocoaaions,  pubhe  and  private,  given  to  the  administration  a  most 
hearty  and  nnwavering  support  A  man  less  magnanimous,  or  less 
patriotic,  would  have  been  tempted  to,  at  least,  a  silent  resentment 
at  the  censure  of  his  conduct  implied  in  his  sudden  and  unexplained 
recall,  and  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  governoient  to  comply  witli 
the  deare  expressed  on  so  many  occasions  for  his  employment  in 
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tbe  cabinet  and  in  the  field.     On  tlie  uonti-ary,  he  has  used  the 
whole  of  his  influence  in  sustaining  the  government. 

"  The  present  government,"  he  said,  in  his  speech  of  April  2d,  at 
New  York,  "  was  not  the  gopernment  of  my  choice,  I  did  not 
vote  for  it,  nor  for  any  part  of  it ;  liut  it  is  the  government  of  my 
comitry ;  it  is  the  only  organ  by  which  I  can  exert  the  force  of  the 
country  to  protect  its  integrity ;  and  as  long  as  I  believe  that  gov- 
ernment to  be  honestly  administered,  I  will  throw  a  mantle  over  any 
mistakes  that  I  may  think  it  has  made,  and  support  it  heartily,  with 
hand  and  purse,  so  help  me  God !  I  have  no  Joyalty  to  any  man 
or  men.  My  loyalty  is  to  the  government ;  and  it  makes  no  diffei'- 
ence  to  me  who  the  people  have  chosen  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment. So  long  as  the  choice  has  been  constitntionally  made,  and 
the  persons  so  chosen  hold  their  places  and  powers,  I  am  a  traitor 
and  a  falSe  man  if  I  6i\ter  in  my  support.  This  is  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  loyalty  to  a  govei-nment." 

Perhaps  a  few  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  General  Butler's 
recent  speeches  may  be  in  place  here,  to  indicate  his  present  opin- 
ions upon  tbe  momentous  issues  upon  which  the  people  are  called, 
from  time  to  time,  to  express  their  ji 


"  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  principal  members  of  my  stafF,  and  the  prom- 
inent ofiicers  of  my  regiments,  without  any  esBcption,  went  ont  to  N^ew 
Oi'laans  hnnker  demoorfits  of  the  hunkerest  sort;  for  it  was  bat  natural 
that  I  should  draw  around  me  tlioae  whose  views  were  aimilor  to  my  own; 
and  every  individual  of  the  number  has  come  to  precisely  the  same  belief 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  as  I  put  forth  in  my  farewell  address  to  tlie  peo- 
ple of  New  Orleans.  Tlds  change  came  about  fi-om  seeing  what  all  of  tham 
saw,  day  by  tlay.  In  this  war  the  entire  property  of  the  South  is  against 
na,  because  .almost  the  entire  property  of  the  South  ia  bound  up  in  that  in- 
stitution. This  is  a  well-known  fact,  probably;  but  I  did  not  become  fully 
aware  of  it  until  I  had  spent  some  time  in  New  Orleans.  The  South  has 
$1B3,000,000  of  taxable  property  in  slaves,  and  $163,000,000  in  all  other 
kinds  of  property.  And  this  waa  the  cause  why  the  merchants  of  New 
Orleans  had  not  remained  loyal.  They  found  themselves  ruined — all  their 
property  being  loaned  upon  planters' notes,  and  mortgages  upon  piantatious 
and  slaves,  all  of  which  property  is  now  worthless.  Again  I  learned,  what 
I  did  not  know  before,  that  this  ia  not  a  rebellion  against  vs,  but  simply  a 
rebellion  to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  slave-holdera.     At  first 
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I  did  not  believe  tliat  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  but  attributed 
it  to  Davis,  Slidell,  and  otbers,  who  had  brought  it  abont  to  make  political 
triumphs  by  which  to  regdn.  theiv  foi-mer  ascendency.  The  rebellion  is 
against  the  humble  and  poorer  classea;  and  there  were  in  the  South  largo 
numbers  of  secret  societies  dealing  in  cabalistic  signs,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  the  power  of  the  rich  over  the  poor.  It  was  feared 
that  these  common  people  would  come  into  power,  and  that  three  or  four 
hundred  thonsaad  men  could  not  hold  out  against  eight  millions.  The  fli-at 
movement  of  these  men  was  to  malte  land  the  baas  of  political  power,  an  cL 
that  was  not  enough,  for  land  could  not  be  owned  by  many  persons.  Tbeu 
they  annexed  land  to  slaves,  and  dmded  the  property  into  movable  and 
immovable. 

"  I  am  not  generally  accused  of  being  a  humanitarian — at  least,  not  by 
my  southern  friends.  When  I  saw  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  people, 
resulting  from  slavery,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  an  institntioa  which  should 
be  thrust  out  of  the  Union.  I  had,  on  reading  Mrs.  Stowe's  book— Uuole 
Tom's  Oabin— believed  it  to  be  an  overdrawn,  highly-wrought  picture  of 
southern  life ;  but  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  ray  own 
ears,  many  things  which  go  beyond  her  book,  aa  much  as  her  book  does 
beyond  an  ordinary  school-girl's  novel.      ***** 

"Yes,  no  right-minded  man  could  be, seat  to  New  Orleans  without  re- 
turning an  unconditional  auti-slavery  man,  even  though  the  roof  of  tlia 
houses  were  not  taken  off,  and  the  fnll  extent  of  the  cormption  exposed. 

"  The  war  can  only  be  succes-sfully  prosecuted  by  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  which  was  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  confederacy.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  rebellion  of  property-holders 
against  the  lower  classes  and  against  the  government  was  ever  carried  on. 
The  Hnngarianrebellionwasone  of  that  kind,  and  that  failed,  as  must  every 
reb  I!'  f  ra  a  f  p  p  -ty  igainst  government  aind  against  the  rights  of 
th  yO       tbgtt  arguments  which  I  can  find  against  slavery 

is  th    d  m      h  fl        es  it  exerts  upon  the  lower  white  classes,  who 

we     b      gh       t  ss   n  by  the  hundred,  because  they  ignorantiy  sup- 

posed tJ   t  g     t  g  was  to  be  done  them  by  the  Lincoln  government, 

as  th  y  t  med  t  if  tl  W  th  succeeded.  Therefore,  if  you  meet  an  old 
h«  k  d  moc  t  d  se  1  him  for  sixty  days  to  New  Orleans,  and  he 
comea  b  k  h  nk  tUl  he  is  merely  incorrigible.  There  is  one  thing 
abtthp  dtedtf  emancipation  to  which  I  would  call  atten- 
tio  In  L  IS  h  h  d  excepted  from'  freedom  about  eighty-seven 
thousand  slaves.  These  comprise  ah  the  n^roes  held  in  the  Lafoui-clie 
district,  who  have  been  emancipated  already  for  some  time  under  the  law 
which  frees  slaves  taken  in  rebellious  territory  by  our  ai'mies.  Others  of 
these  negroes  had  been  freed  by  the  proclamation  of  September,  which 
declared  all  slaves  to  be  free  whose  owners  should  be  in  arms  on  the  first 


of  Jauuarj'.  The  slaves  of  Fronclimen.  were  frse  because  the  CoAn  Gwile 
oxpreasly  prohibits  a  Prenohman  from,  holding  alsves,  and,  by  the  Ttli  and 
8th  Victoria,  every  Englishman  holding  slaves  subjects  himself  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $500  for  each.  Uow,  take  the  aegniea  of  Beoe^oniatB,  Frenoh- 
raen  and  Englishmen  out  of  the  eighty-seven  thousand,  and  the  namber  ia 
reduced  to  an  iuflnitositiial  portion  of  thoae  esoepted.  This  fact  came  to 
my  knowledge  from  having  required  every  inhabitant  in  the  city  to  register 
hia  nationality.  After  all  these  names  had  been  fairly  registered,  I  ex- 
plained these  laws  to  the  English  and  Fi'ench  consuls,  and  thus  replied  to 
demands  whioh  had  been  made  by  English  and  French  residents  of  Loui- 
siana npoa  the  government  for  slaves  alleged  to  have  been  seized."* 


"  A  qnostion  has  been  a  thonsand  times  asked  me  since  I  arrived 
home,  how  is  this  great  war  debt  to  be  paid!  That  speaks  to  the  material 
interests.  LTow  can  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  this  war  debt !  Who  can  pay 
it{  "Who  shall  pay  it!  Shall  we  tax  tlie  coming  generations?  Shall  we 
overtax  ourselves  ?  For  one— and  I  speak  as  a  citizen  to  citizens — I  think 
I  con  see  clearly  a  way  in  which  this  great  expense  can  be  paid  by  those 
who  ought  to  pay  it,  and  be  borne  by  those  who  ought  to  bear  it.  Let 
ns  bring  the  South  into  subjection  to  the  Union.  We  have  offered  them 
equality.  If  they  choose  it,  let  them  have  it.  But,  at  all  events,  they 
must  come  under  the  power  of  the  Union.  And  when  once  this  war  ia 
closed  by  that  suljjngation,  if  yon  please,  if  necessary,  then  the  increased 
productions  of  the  great  staples  of  the  South,  cotton  and  tobacco — with 
which  we  ought,  and  can,  and  shall  supply  the  world — this  increased  pro- 
duction, by  the  immigration  of  white  men  into  the  South,  where  labor  shall 
be  honorable  as  it  is  here,  will  pay  the  debt.  With  the  miliions  of  hogs- 
heads of  the  one,  and  the  juilliona  of  bales  of  the  other,  and  with  a 
proper  internal  tax,  which  shall  be  paid  by  England  and  France,  who  liave 
largely  caused  this  mischief,  thia  debt  will  be  paid.  Without  stoppiug  to 
be  didactic  oi'  to  discuss  principles  here,  let  us  examine  this  matter  for  a 
moment.  They  are  willing  to  pay  fifty  and  sixty  cents  a  pound  for  cotton ; 
the  past  has  demonstrated  that  even  by  tlie  uneconomical  use  of  slave  labor, 
it  can  be  profitably  raised — ay,  profitably  beyond  afi  conception  of  agri- 
cultural profit  here — at  ten  cents  a  ppund.  A  simple  impost  of  ten  cents 
a  pound,  which  willincreaseit  to  twenty  cents  only,  willpay  the  interest  of  a 
war  debt  double  what  it  is  to-day.  And  that  cotton  can  be  more  profitably 
raised  under  free  labor  than  under  slave  labor,  no  man  who  has  examined 
the  subject  doubts.  By  tlie  imposition  of  this  tax  those  men  who  fitted 
out  the  Alabama  and  sent  her  forth  to  prey  upon  our  commerce,  will  be 

•  Speech  at  Fifth  Avonue  Ilotol,  New  York,  /uw.  5, 1S63. 
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oompelled  by  the  lawa  of  trade  and  tile  laws  of  nations  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
chief they  have  done.  So  that  when  we  look  around  in  this  oonntry, 
■which  haa  Juat  begun  to  put  forth  her  strength,  because  no  oouiitry  has 
ever  come  to  her  full  strength  until  her  institutions  have  proved  themselves 
strong  enough  to  govern  the  countiy  agdnst  the  will,  even  the  voluntary 
will  of  the  people — when  this  government,  which  has  now  demonstrated 
itself  to  be  the  strongest  government  in  the  world,  puts  forth  her  strength 
as  to  men,  and  when  tliis  country  of  ours  h  nd  m  e  abundant  in  'its 
harvests  and  in  its  productJons  than  any  th  oni  t  n  arth,  puts  forth 
her  riches,  we  have  a  strength  in  men,  w  ha  an  fi  it  in  monej,  to 
battle  the  world  for  liberty,  and  for  tiie  freed  m  to  d  u  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  ot  An  e  a  th  t  which  God,  when 
he  sent  ns  forth  as  a  missionary  nation,  intend  d  we  h  Id  do.  So,  allow 
me  to  return  your  words  of  congratulat  n  and  you  rds  of  welcome, 
with  words  of  good  cheer.  Be  of  good  cheer  I  God  gave  us  this  conti- 
nent to  civilize  and  to  free,  as  an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
if  He  has  struck  us  in  His  wrath,  because  we  have  halted  in  our  work,  let 
us  begin  again  and  go  on,  not  doubting  that  we  shall  have  His  blessing  to  the 
end.  Be,  therefore,  1  say,  of  good  cheer ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
issue.  We  feel  the  struggle ;  we  feel  what  it  costs  to  cai'i'y  on  this  war. 
Go  with  me  to  Louisiana — go  with  me  to  the  South,  and  you  shall  see 
what  it  coats  our  enemies  to  carry  on  this  war ;  and  you  will  have  no 
doubt,  sa  I  have  none,  of  the  result  of  this  unhappy  strife,  out  of  which 
the  nation  shall  come  stronger,  better,  purified,  Worth  and  South — better 
than  ever  before."* 


"  There  never  haa  been  any  division  of  sentiment  in  the  array  itself. 
They  have  always  been  for  the  Union  unconditionally,  for  the  government 
aud  the  laws  at  any  and  all  times.  And  who  are  this  ai'my?  Are  they 
men  different  from  us?  Not  at  all.  I  see  some  here  that  have  come  back 
from  the  army,  and  are  now  waiting  to  recover  their  health  to  go  back  and 
join  that  army.  Are  they  to  be  any  different  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
or  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana,  or  struggling  with  the  turbid  current  of  the 
MisMssippi  than  they  are  here  ?  Are  our  sons,  our  brothers,  to  have  differ- 
ent thoughts  and  different  feelings  from  us,  simply  because  to-day  they 
wear  blue  and  to-morrow  they  wear  black,  or  to-day  they  wear  black  and 
to-moiTow  they  wear  blue !  Wot  at  all.  They  are  from  us,  they  are  of  us, 
they  ai'e  with  us.  The  same  love  of  liberty,  ay,  and  you  will  pai-dou  me 
for  saying  it,  a  little  more  love  for  the  tTnion,  have  caused  them  to  go  out 
than  haa  actuated  those  who  have  stayed  behind.     The  same  desire  to 
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Ese  the  constitution  restoved  has  sent  them  out  that  animates  ns ,  the  same 
lore  of  good  government,  the  same  faith  in  tliia  great  experiment  of  free- 
dom and  free  government  that  actuates  ns  actuates  them,  and  there  need  be 
no  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  npon  the  qaestion  of 
what  is  the  army  to  do.  There  need  be  no  feara.  1  have  seen  men,  too, 
good,  virtuous,  candid,  upright,  patriotic  men,  who  seem  to  feel  this  great 
inGi'ease  of  the  army  to  be  somewhat  dangerons  to  our  liberties.  Is  the 
airay  to  take  away  their  own  liberties?  is  the  army  to  d^troy  their  owa 
country?  is  the  army  to  do  anything  that  patriotic  men  won't  do!  Oh, 
no ;  tiiey  answer  with  TmiYetsal  accord  npon  that  anbject.  Then  where  is 
the  danger  men  see!  "Why,  in  the  olden  time,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,, 
f  orae  ambitious  man,  some  ambitious,  mihtaif  leader,  gets  the  control  of 
the  army  and  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  country ;  but  the  difBcnlty  is,  the 
esamples  of  nations  in  the  old  world  are  by  no  means  analogies  for  this. 
JTo  general  of  the  old  world  ever  commanded  such  an  army ;  no  genera,!  of 
the  old  world  ever  had  such  a  country;  no  general  of  the  old  world  ever 
had  such  a  government  to  fight  for,  to  fight  with,  to  fight  under,  or  will 
have  ever  and  for  ever;  and  no  general  of  the  old  world,  no  general  thus 
far  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  ever  was  in  a  eountry,  where,  by  elevating 
his  country  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  he  might  more  surely  elevate  him- 
self. But  we  do  not  depend  upon  either  the  patriotism,  or  the  ability,  or 
the  prudence,  or  the  courage  of  any  one  man ;  we  depend  upon  the  cour- 
age, the  patriotism,  and  the  intelligence  of  this  half  million  of  men  in  the 
army  who  know  that  the  place  to  regulate  government  affairs  is  in  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  who,  as  long  as  they  can  get  matteia  regulated,  and  can  have 
fair  play  through  the  ballot  box,  will  go  home  and  be  much  more  ready  to 
use  the  ballot-boi  than  the  outudge  bos 

"  Therefore,  I  say  to  you  sir  lot  no  man  have  fear  on  this  subject. 
There  are  no  better  friends  ol  fiee  mstitution"),  there  are  no  more  intelli- 
gent, no  truer  rneti  and  citi7ens  at  home  and  in  pea^^e  than  in  the  ai'my  of 
the  United  States."* 


"  1  am  not  for  the  Union  as  it  was.  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  as  a  democrat, 
and  an  Andrew  Jackson  democrat,  I  am  not  for  the  Union  to  he  again  as  it 
was.  Understand  me,  I  was  for  the  Union  as  it  was,  because  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  the  troubles  in  the  future  which  have  bnrst  upon  us  ;  but 
having  undergone  those  troubles,  having  spent  all  this  blood  and  this 
treasnre,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  back  again,  and  be  cheek  to  ^ole,  aa  I  waa 
before  with  South  Oai-olina,  if  I  can  help  it.  Mark  me  now ;  let  no  man 
misunderstand  me;  audi  repeat,  lest  I  may  he  misunderstood  (for  thereare 
none  so  difUcult  to  understand  as  those  that  don't  want  to)— mark   me 

*  apecch  it  Eoaton,  ApHl,  1863. 
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agaJQ,  I  BHj,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  a  eiagle  inch  of  the  soil  of  South. 
Carolina.  If  I  had  heeu  living  at  that  time,  and  had  the  position,  the  will, 
and  the  ahilitj,  I  would  have  dealt  witli  South  Carolina  as  Jackson  did,  and 
kapt  her  in  the  Union  at  all  hazards ;  hut  now  she  has  gone  out,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  when  she  comes  in  again  she  will  come  in  hetter  hehaved ; 
that  she  shall  no  longer  be  tiie  fire-hrand  of  the  Union,  ay,  that  she  shall  en- 
joy what  her  people  ne^er  yet  enjoyed,  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  And,  therefore,  in  that  view  I  am  not  for  the  reconstmc- 
tion  of  the  Union  as  it  was.  I  have  spent  treasure  and  blood  enough  upon 
it,  ia  conjunction  witli  my  fellow-oitizens,  to  make  it  a  little  hetter,  and  I 
think  w6  can  have  a  hetter  Union.  It  was  good  enough  if  it  had  been  let 
alone.  The  old  house  was  good  enougli  for  me,  hut  the  South  pulled  it 
down,  and  I  propose,  when  we  build  it  up,  to  huHd  it  up  with  ail  the 
modem  improvements.  Anotlier  one  of  the  logical  sequences,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  follow  inexorably,  and  is  not  to  be  slinnned,  from  the  proposition 
tbat  we  are  dealing  with  ahen  enemies,  what  is  our  duty  with  regard  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  property?  And  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be  veiy 
easy  of  settlement  under  the  constitution,  and  without  any  discussion,  if 
my  first  proposition  is  right.  Hasn't  it  been  held  from  the  begirming  of  the 
world  down  to  this  day,  from  tie  time  tlie  Isi'aelites  took  possession  of  the 
laud  of  Oanaan,  which  they  got  from  alien  enemies,  hasn't  it  beeu  lield  that 
the  whole  of  the  property  of  tbose  alien  enemies  belongs  to  the  conqueror, 
and  that  it  has  been  at  his  mercy  and  his  clemency  what  should  be  done 
with  it  ?  And  for  one,  I  would  take  it  and  give  to  the  loyal  man,  who  was 
loyal  from  tJie  heai't,  at  the  South,  enough  to  make  him  as  well  as  he  was 
before,  and  I  wonld  take  tlie  balance  of  it  and  distribute  it  among  the  vol- 
unteer soldiers  who  have  gone  foi-th  in  the  sei'vice  of  their  country;  and  so 
far  as  I  know  them,  if  we  should  settle  South  Carolina  with  tliem,  in  tlie 
course  of  a  few  years  I  should  be  quite  wUling  to  receive  her  back  into  the 
Union."* 

ABMmO   TSG   ITEanOEB. 

"If  these  men  are  alien  enemies,  is  there  any  objection  that  you  know  of, 
andif  BO  state  it,  to  om*  arming  onepoi-tionofthatforeign  country  against  ihe 
other,  while  they  are  fighting  us?  Suppose  we  were  at  war  with  Eugland, 
who  here  would  get  np  in  New  York  and  say  we  must  not  arm  the  Irish, 
lest  they  should  hurt  someEnglisliman?  Well,  at  one  time,  not  very  far 
gone,  all  those  Eughshmen  were  our  gi'andfathers'  brothers.  Either  thoy 
or  we  erred ;  but  we  are  now  separate  nations,  arising  out  of  the  contest. 
So  agwu  I  say,  if  you  will  look  carefally  you  will  see  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  for  anotlier  reason.  There  is  no  law,  either  of  war  or  of  intor- 
national  law,  or  law  of  governmental  action  that  I  know  of,  which  prevents 
*  Speech  It  Hew  York,  Jpril  %  18GS, 
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a  country  arming  anj  portion  of  its  citizens  or  its  subjects  for  the  defense 
of  that  portion,  or  of  any  other,  and  tliey  become  (if  ttey  do  not  take  part 
with  tliose  rebels)  Bimply  our  citizens,  residing  upon  our  territory,  wMoh  at 
the  present  hour  is  usurped  Ijy  our  enemies.  At  this  moment,  nod  ia  tta 
waning  hour,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  more  tliftn  to  hint  at  these  yarious 
subjects.  But  there  is  one  question  that  I  have  been  so  often  asked,  that  I 
want  to  make  an  answer  to,  onee  for  all,  and  when  I  have  ivuswered  it  to 
everybody,  nobody  will  ask  me  again,  and  that  is  this  (and  moat  frequently 
am  I  aaked  that  question  by  my  old  democratic  friends) ;  '  Why,  General 
Butler,  what  is  your  experience ?  "Wili  the  a^roea  fight?'  Totliat  Ihave 
to  answer,  that  upon  that  subject  I  have  no  personal  ezperieuoe.  I  left  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf  before  they  were  fdi-ly  brought  into  action;  but 
they  did  fight  under  Jackson  at  Ohalmette.  More  than  that,  I  will  bring  in 
some  other  man  to  answer  that  questioa.  Let  Napoleon  III.  answer  it, 
who  has  hired  them  to  do  what  the  veterans  of  the  Crimea  can  not  do— to 
whip  the  Mesicans,  I  wiU  answer  it  in  another  form.  Let  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon  the  IFirst,  under  his  brother-in-law,  Le  Clero,  who  were  whipped 
out  of  St.  Domingo  by  them,  tell  whether  they  will  fight  or  not.  I  will  ask 
you  to  remember  it  in  another  form  still.  "What  has  been  the  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  them  as  a  race  by  their  contact  with  the  white  man,  I 
know  not ;  but  I  can  not  forget  that  they  and  their  fathei-s  would  not  have 
been  slaves  except  they  were  captives  of  war  in  their  own  counti'ios,  in  hand 
to  hand  figJits  among  the  several  chiefs,  and  were  sold  into  slavery  because 
they  were  captives  in  war.  They  would  fight  at  some  time,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  any  more  about  it,  I  can  only  advise  you  to  try  them."* 

THE  qUBSTION  BEPOEK  TO. 

''Ho  Union  man  wants  to  abrogate  the  old  constitution.  It  is  good 
enough.  The  only  question  is,  how  can  we  take  back  an  absconding  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  under  the  old  articles  of  agreement."  t 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  General  Butter  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  It  is  proper  to  record  here,  that 
his  more  raature  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  speech  of  April  2d, 
1863,  is  that  "we  acted  wisely  at  that  time  In  not  getting  into 
serious  trouble  with  England."  At  the  same  time,  he  avowed  the 
conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  oontimie  to  hold 
friendly  relations  with  a  power  in  practical  alliance  with  the  rebel 
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guvemmeiit.     He  advisoiJ   a  declaration   of  h  on-ini  ere  ours  e   with 
England. 

"England  told  us  what  to  do  when  we  took  Mason  and  Slidell, 
and  she  thonght  there  was  a,  likelihood  to  be  a  war.  She 
stopped  exportation  of  those  articles  which  she  thought  we 
wanted,  and  which  she  had  allowed  to  be  exported  before.  Let 
us  do  the  same  thiag.  Let  iia  procMm  non-intercourse,  so  that 
no  ounce  of  food  from  the  TlDited  States  shall  ever  by  any  accident 
get  into  an  Englishman's  moiith  until  this  rebeliion  ceases.  I  say 
again,  let  us  proclMm  non-intercourse,  so  that  uo  ounce  of  food  shall 
by  any  accident  get  into  an  Englishman's  month  until  these  piracies 
are  stopped.  That  we  have  a  right  to  do  ;  and  when  wo  ever  do 
do  it,  my  word  for  it,  they  will  find  out  where  those  vessels  ai'e 
going  to,  and  they  will  write  to  the  Emperor  of  China." 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

8UMMAET-. 

The  speciality  of  General  Butler  is  this :  He  is  a  great  achiever. 
He  is  the  victorious  kind  of  man.  He  is  that  combination  of  qual- 
ities and  powers  which  is  most  potent  in  bringing  things  to  pass. 
Upon  reviewing  bis  life,  we  find  that  he  has  been  signally  successful 
in  the  undertakings  which  have  seriously  tasked  his  powers, 

A  good  example  .of  his  ready  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  has 
just  been  related  to  me  by  one  of  his  legal  friends.  A  wealthy 
corporation  in  New  England  refused  to  pay  for  a  bridge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  contractor  had  been  a  few  days  behind  the  stipu- 
lated time  in  conipkting  it  Oeneral  Butler  w  as  retimed  on  behalf 
of  the  ccntractor  Aware  that  he  leally  had  no  case,  thcu^h  the 
delay  m  finishmg  the  bridge  was  abundantly  excusable,  he  bi  ought 
the  cause  to  the  bai  of  pubbo  opinion  In  othei  word's,  he  told 
the  Btory  to  e\eiy  man  and  group  of  men  whom  cb'^nce  thiew  m 
his  w  ay  He  ciused  endle**-.  pait^iaphb  upon  the  sulject  to  be  in 
sorted  m  the  newbpipci'*  Tbi,  biilg'  was  justly  oDinmended  a&  i 
most  adiaiiablc  piece  of  woik,  and  remaiks  weie  appsjided  upon 
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the  soullessiiess  of  a  corporation,  whioli  could  avail  itself  of  the 
letter  of  a  contract  to  deprive  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  reward  of  hia 
labors.  In  a  word,  he  enlisted  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of 
tlie  whole  community  on  the  side  of  the  contractor,  and  thus 
shamed  the  corporation  into  a  compromise.  Yon  may  call  this,  if 
you  please,  an  iliogitimate  mode  of  proceeding  for  a  learned  advo- 
cate. It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  plan  adopted  answered 
the  end  proposed,  and  that  the  end  proposed  was  justice. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  inquire  what  is  the  secret  of  General 
Butler's  success. 

Brauis.  That  is  a  great  part  of  the  secret.  This  man  has  under- 
Btood  the  matter.  He  has  been  able  to  grasp  the  sitaation  at  all 
tim.es,  and  to  know  what  the  situation  required  at  all  times.  From 
the  hour  When  he  shook  hands  with  Jefferson  Davis,  in  December, 
1860,  to  the  present  moment,  he  has  never  been  groping  in  the 
dark,  or  feeling  his  way  to  a  policy.  And  bis  opinion,  generally 
scouted  at  the  moment,  has  always  been  justified  by  the  progress 
of  events.  He  was  right  in  getting  Massachusetts  ready  to  march. 
He  took  the  right  road  to  Washington.  He  was  right  in  regard- 
ing Fortress  Monroe  as  the  base  against  Richmond.  The  flash  of 
inspiration  which  pronounced  the  negroes  contraband  of  war,  was 
right.  Each  step  in  the  progress  of  his  mind  upon  the  negro  ques- 
tion was  right  at  the  time  and  in  the  cirenmBtauees.  TW  single 
suggestion  of  a  board  to  de<ade  upon  the  fiLtness  of  officers,  was 
worth  all  he  has  received  from  the  government.  His  order,  mak- 
ing officers  pay  for  the  pillage  committed  by  their  men,  was  another 
masterly  stroke.  Better  stiil,  perhaps,  it  would  be  to  make  the 
whole  regiment  responsible — privates  as  well  as  ofBcei's.  At  New 
Orleans,  he  was  magnificently  right,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
Every  day  brought  forth  some  new  proof  of  the  fertility  of  his 
mind — of  his  genius  for  governing.  That  policy  of  isolating,  crip- 
pling, and  destroying  the  malignants,  and  of  raising  in  the  scale  of 
being  the  laboring  multitude,  white,  black,  or  yellow,  is  the  only 
policy  which  can  ever  make  the  country  a  nation,  homogeneous, 
united,  powerful  and  free.  No  man  has,  no  man  can,  point  out  an- 
other path  to  pei-manent  reconstruction.  To  dethrone  the  false  king. 
Minority,  and  to  crown  in  his  stead  the  true  king,  Majority — that 
was  the  scheme  attempted  in  Louisiana.  But  one  thing  is  wanting 
lo  its  complete  success — the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  which  ooii- 
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Btitutes  the  power  of  the  riiling  factioD,  and  keeps  in  heathenish 
bondage  every  poov  man  in  the  South,  whatever  hia  color. 

General  Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  dreamer  or  theoriaev. 
Dreamera  and  theorizers  are  good  and  helpful ;  but  he  is  not  one 
of  them.  His  forte  is  to  devise  expedients  to  meet  a  new  state  of 
thiags,  or  to  effect  a  special  pui-pose.  He  is  singularly  happy  in 
framing  a  measure,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  which  precisely 
answers  the  end  proposed,  and  works  good  in  many  directions  not 
specially  contemplated.  His  plan  for  feeding  the  poor  of  New 
Orleans,  for  example,  besides  effecting  the  main  purpose  of  saving 
thousands  from  starvation,  brought  home  to  the  authors  of  their 
ruin  a  part  of  the  ill-consequences  of  their  conduct,  and  chimed 
in  with  his  general  policy  of  suppressing  one  class  and  raising 
another. 

Brains  are  the  great  secret.  He  is  endowed  with  a  large, 
healthy,  active,  instructed,  experienced  brain — Heaven's  best  gift, 
and  the  medium  through  which  all  other  good  gifts  are  given. 

Courage,  wiil,  firmness,  nerve — call  it  what  you  will — General 
Butler  has  it.  He  has  not  been  called  to  face  the  leaden  rain  and 
iron  hail  of  battle ;  but  he  has  exhibited  on  evei-y  occasion  the 
courage  which  the  occasion  requii-ed.  He  has  shown  a  wngular 
insensi^jility  to  the  phantoms  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
war.  He  has  shown  the  corn-age  to  go  forward  and  meet  the 
imaginary  danger,  as  well  as  the  real.  He  has  the  courage  of 
opinion — so  rare  in  a  republic  where  public  men  all  want  the  favor 
of  the  many.  He  dares  accept  the  remote  consequences  of  a 
policy.  He  dares  to,  take  the  responsibUity.  He  dares  to  incui' 
obloquy.  He  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth.  I  venture  to 
declare,  that  in  the  many  thousand  pages  of  his  writings  as  an 
officer  of  the  government,  there  is  not  one  intentional  misstatement 
or  unfair  suppression.  Falsehood  is  the  natural  resort  of  timidity. 
A  brave  man  does  not  lie,  and  need  not. 

Honesty.  With  opportunities  of  iiTCgular  gain,  such  as  no  other 
man  has  had  since  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings,  his  hands  ai'e 
spotless.  Ha  could  have  made  a  safe  half  million  by  a  wink ;  and, 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  come  home  with  a  peculiar  and 
marked  reputation  for  integrity ;  because  then  he  would  have  had 
an  interest  to  create  such  a  reputation,  and  could  not  have  in- 
dulged the  noble  cai'elessness  with  regard  to  his  good  name  which 
27 
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19  tho  privilege  of  a  man  strong  in  conscious  rectitude.  The  fact 
tliat  si>  able  a  man  is  aoeusijd  of  corruption,  is  itself  a  kind  of  proof 
of  his  honesty. 

Humor.  Th  e  happy  word  is  part  of  the  art  of  governing.  There 
is  apt  to  he  a  fund  of  hamor  in  good  victorious  men,  which  eoables 
theua  to  get  the  laugh  of  mankind  on  their  side.  Would  Lord  Palm- 
erston  ever  have  been  premier  of  England  without  his  jokes,  or  Mr. 
Lincoln  president  of  the  United  States  unless  he  had  first  overspread 
acres  of  prairie  masB-meetiogs  with  a  grin  ?  The  point,  humor  and 
vivacity  of  General  Bntler's  utterances  have  been  an  element  of  his 
success  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Faith.    "  After  our  return  to  the  itTorth,"  says  one  of  the  geoer- 
al's  staff, "  an  ex-mayor  of  Chicago  was  introduced  to  the  general  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York.     It  was  just  at  a  time  when 
our  cause  looked  very  gloomy.     The  mayor  was  evidently  much 
depressed  by  the  indications  of  national  misfortune,  and  in  a  tone 
of  great  despondency  asked  the  general — 
" '  Do  yon  believe  we  shall  ever  get  through  this  war  successfully  ?' 
" '  Yes,  sir,'  the  general  answered,  veiy  decidedly. 
" '  Well,  bnt  how  ?'  asked  the  mayor. 

"  '  God  knows,  I  don't ;  but  I  know  He  does,  so  I  am  satisflfid,' 
the  general  replied.*  I  have  often  heard  him.  reply  thus  to  anxious 
questioners.  • 

"  '  We  ought  to  march  through,'  he  once  said  ;  '  but  we  shan't ; 
I'm  afraid  we  shall  only  tumble  through.  No  matter ;  we  shall 
get  through  somehow.'  " 

Humanity.  The  papers  relating  to  our  general's  military  career 
teem  with  evidence  that  he  is  a  kind,  considerate  man.  He  gov- 
erned his  soldiers  strictly,  but  always  so  as  to  promote  their  best 
interests.  He  was  lenient  and  forgiving  toward  offenses  of  inad- 
vertence, or  such  as  betrayed  only  a  weakness  or  iufii-mity  of 
nature.  He  was  generous  to  the  poor.  He  was  soiicitous  to  be- 
stow honor  where  it  was  due.  He  was  ingenious  in  devising  ways 
of  proeui-ing  promotion  to  deserving  officers.  He  sympathized 
with  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  sons  in  the  army,  and  assuaged 
many  a  bleeding  heart  hy  the  kind  thoughtfulness  with  which  ill 
news  was  broken  to  them. 

Courtesy,    The  etiquette  of  his  position  was  most  punctiliously 

*  AUmi.Ue  JfontWJ',  Jnly,  1668. 
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Observed ;  not  more  so  toward  admirals  and  general  officers  than 
boy  lieutenants  and  private  soldiers.  To  the  enemies  of  his  country 
lie  could  be  a  roaring  lion  or  a  growling  bear.  The  men  of  bis 
command  and  the  loyal  d-tizena  of  his  departm.ent  enjoyed  tho 
Batiafaetion  of  knowing  that  their  genei-al  was  a  gentleman.  Ko 
littlenesa  toward  other  commanders ;  only  gratitude  and  admiration 
for  the  Farraguta,  the  Grants,  the  Roseeranses,  the  Meadee,  and  all 
the  other  heroes  of  the  war.  Consideration,  too,  for  the  many  able 
and  well-intentioned  men  who  have  been  less  successfnl. 

Pati'iotism.  No  man  should  be  prMsed  for  loving  his  country, 
any  more  than  for  loving  hia  mother.  If  the  country  is  lost,  we 
are  all  lost.  If  the  country  is  disgraced,  we  all  hang  oar  heads  in 
shame.  To  love  one's  country  is  a  part  of  our  natural  and  proper 
self-love.  But  if  there  is  one  man  who  has  gone  along  more  en- 
tirely than  he  with  his  country  in  this  great  struggle  to  preserve 
its  life ;  if  there  is  one  man  who  has  taken  the  great  cause  more 
deeply  to  heai't,  or  striven  with  a  purer  aim  to  do  his  part  in  the 
mighty  and  holy  work,  he  must,  indeed,  be  tlie  very  model  of  a 
pure  and  burning  pati-iot.  Let  none  of  us,  however,  claim  for  him- 
self or  for  another  any  pre-eminence  in  patriotism.  In  this  alone 
we  are  all  agreed,  that  if  it  takes  as  long  to  restore  the  country  as 
it  took  the  Spaniards  to  expel  the  Moors  from  Spain  (800  years), 
the  work  ia  to  be  done.  If  the  treasury  is  bankrupt,  .no  matter,  it 
is  to  be  done.  If  we  have  to  make  twenty  tmcea,  still  it  is  to  be 
done.  If  we  pause,  it  will  be  only  to  renew  the  strife  as  soon  as 
we  have  taken  breath. 

Brains  without  courage  may  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  To 
have  courage  without  brains  is  to  be  a  human  bull-dog.  Brains 
and  valor  without  experience  in  human  affairs,  withoat  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  mankind,  will  often  lead  a  man  fer  astray. 
Brains,  valor  and  experience  united,  still  require  the  honest  heart, 
the  lofty  ^m.  And  even  all  these  are  ineffective  in  times  like  these, 
unless  there  is  also  an  enormous  capacity  for  labor.  But  when  a 
man  presents  himself  to  view  who  posseases  a  fei-tile  genius,  cour- 
age, knowledge,  experience,  patriotism  and  honesty,  with  a  sound- 
ness of  bodily  constitution  that  gives  him  the  complete  use  of  all  his 
powers,  a  country  must  be  rich  indeed  in  able  men,  if  it  can  afford, 
at  a  time  of  public  danger,  to  ^pense  with  his  services. 
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APPENDIX. 


GENERAL    M.    JEFF.    THOMPSOIT. 

Thk  following  correspottdence  has  recently  passed  between  General  Bnt- 
ler  and  General  Jeff.  Thorapson  of  the  Confederate  army,  now  a  prisoner 
of  wai'.  General  Thompson  was  long  General  Butler's  principal  adrersary 
in  Louisiana,  as  he  was  in  oommand  of  the  largest  Confederate  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  General  Butler  having  been  kind  enoi^h  to  send 
me  the  lett«rg,  as  a  matter  of  onriosity,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  consider 
them  part  of  the  docnments  relating  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  The 
correspondence  tends  to  show  tliat,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  wiU  be  astonished  to  find  what  esoel- 
lent  and  cordial  friends  tliey  are,  after  thirty  years  of  alienation. 


I.   BXTTLEB. 
"Dkp6t   of   Pb180NHR3, 
"JoHfiaON's   Isi.iKD,    HBiK   SANDtrSKY,    OeIO, 

"  September  28,  19S8. 
"M^or-GeneralB.  F.  Butlbb,  U.  8.  A.,  ■Washihotoit,  D.  0.: 

"  Gbkbhal  : — About  this  time  last  year,  the  fortunes  of  war  placed  in  ray 
hands  a  Captain  Thornton  of  your  command,  woimded  and  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Ton  will  remember  that  I  sent  Captain  Thornton  on  parole  back  to 
New  Oi'leaos,  in  your  yacht.  I  promised  Captain  Thornton  that,  if  I  was 
ever  captured,  I  would  notify  him  of  my  wliereabonts,  that  he  might  return 
the  favors  which  lie  thought  I  extended  to  him. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Thornton  is  \mder  any  obligations  to  me,  as 
I  simply  acted  toward  him  as  I  have  to  all  gentlemen  who  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  captured  by  me;  but,  in  conformity  with  my  promise, 
I  would  like  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  here ;  and  as  \  do  not  know  his 
address,  and  understanding  at  tlie  time  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
yours,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  presuming  to  request  you  to  forward  him  this 
letter,  let  me  know  his  address,  or  otherwise  let  him  know  that  I  am  at 
this  prison,  as  may  be  most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  yourself. 
"Tours  most  respectfully, 
"M.  Jeff.  Thompboh,  Brigadier- General,  M.  S.  G," 
hosKyiwCoOQlc 
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"Lo-wiii-L,  Mass.,  OetoUr  6,  1863. 
"Brigadioi'-Goiieral  M.  Jeff.  Thompson: 

"  Genbeal  : — Your  not*  addressed  to  me  was  reooiyed  to-day.  I  will 
forward  it  to  Oaptain  Thornton,  now  on  Brigadier-General  Sliepley'a  staff 
at  Kew  Orleans,  as  you  i-eijuest. 

"I  retain  a  lively  sense  of  the  conrtesy  and  nrtanity  with  whioh  yon 
conducted  operations,  when  in  command,  opposed  to  me  in  Louisiana,  and 
desire  agfun,  as  before,  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  kindness  to  Captain  Thornton 
in  sending  him  home  wounded,  by  whioh  kindness  I  have  no  doubt  his 
life  was  saved. 

"Although  an  outlaw,  by  the  proclamation  of  those  whom  you  serve,  for 
acts  whioh  no  one  knows  mora  surely  than  yourself  were  untmly  reported 
aiid  ni^natly  construed,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  your  imprisonment  light- 
ened, or  commuted,  if  possible. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  forward  &  copy  of  your  communi- 
oation  to  the  war  department,  with  a  cote,  of  which  the  inolosed  shows  the 
contents. 

"  Sympathizing  with  you  that  the  fortune  of  war  has  made  you  a  pris- 
oner, yet  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  add,  that  I  am  glad  the  enemies  of  my 
country  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  effective  an  officer. 

"Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Behj.  F.  Bdtlee." 


:LBIi   TO   THE   OfFIOEG   COMMiHDUie   i 

"LowEix,  Mass.,  Octoiiw  S,  186S. 
"  To  the  Officer  Ooinmanding  DiSpfit  of  Prisoners,  at  Johnson's  Island,  near 
Sandnsky,  Ohio: 
"Sib: — Inclosed  please  And  an  unsealed  note,  to  General  M.  Jeff. 
Thompson,  now,  as  I  am  informed,  a  prisoner  under  your  charge.  If  not 
inconsistent  with  the  i-egnlations  of  your  dep6t,  please  deliver  it.  You  will 
read  it,  if  agreeable  to  you,  and  will  learn  therefrom,  that  General  Thomp- 
son showed  great  kindness  to  wounded  ofiioers  and  soldiers  that  fell  into  his 
hands;  and  I  beg  leave  to  bespeak  for  him  all  the  indulgence  and  liberty 
whioh  oan  be  shown  him  consistently  with  your  discipline. 

"  Please  inform  me  if  General  Thompson  is  destitute,  so  that  he  oan  not 
supply  himself  with  any  little  comforts  that  would  alleviate  and  accord  with 
his  situation. 

"Most  truly  yonrs, 

"Be^^j.  it,  Butler." 
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staff  of  Bntler,  1S9 ;  on  the  Toywe  to  Ship  Is- 
land, 204,  206.  aof;  finaounce^  212;  v^cwa 
tha  rannluE  by  the  torts.  UC;  deioouds  St 
Charles'e  Hotd,  231;  avoided  by  his  old 
Abends  at  Hew  OrEaane,  284 ;  appointed  pi-4i- 
Yoat-jtidgB  ot  New  OrWjia,  m ;  purity  of 
hlBcknracter,  419;  decides  for  Durand.  428 ; 


BlIIuwb,  Or  Henry  W     bla  oilnion  of  Tan 

EellrVr   Us  tesUmony  on  Contudaratc  loan 

Bena  bl  M  W.,  B  tie  to    in  tha  augir   8^ 

to  Butler  on  the  Kb  466 
Bendix    Onlonel    J  1  n  I     n   h  ttlo     f  Gr  ai 
I      Bethel  148  145 


nj^uiahej.  eA  BaEon 


BenjoiulD.  Mr.,  tatea  dbIIi  of  atlf  diniHs,  44 
Beiminglon.  lifttUe  uf.iDciaeiit,  13. 
EickDinro,  Minor,  dlstmsniBhort  nt  Bnton  ] 

5TB. 
BUoxl,  MIsa.,  DoweiiEipera  brought  from 

Eii^  Colonel,  commenil^  SMi 
Blnck,  Mr.,  Butler's  i«lvl( 
Blnokinan,  private  A.,  d 

Bluir,  Slontgomery,  Botler  to,  on  bstUe  of  Bnll 

Blpis,  (laptnin,  his  nknn  itt  Annmofts,  IT ;  hia 

intervtew  with  Colonel  Butler,  IB ;  with  I3en- 

eml  Butler,  8». 
BlsEGO  de  Qarnj',  the  GoQtedenite  ooln  ehlpned 

lD,SSO:  QonVQvB  illlitit  po^BbgeTfi  IroDj  iHew 

OdeiHie,89i;  caaeof,** 
Bonrdmun,  Gapti^  F.,  with  Eighth  Beglmeut, 

Ei^ga,  Cnntjdn  ChntleB,  asslBts  Bntler  At  Fort 
ISojRl,  W;  iw  gttlWry  In  the  buttle  above 
the  forts  343;  soot  lo  Butler,  S4S,  243,  "" 


Bonons  U  mpojson.  ^llneious  to,  101,  200. 
Bonnoll,  Mr,  wltli  Wlnthroi),  92. 
Boston  Conrler,  The,  apon  lie  womon  orflar, 
Bonlliuv  Ur.,  laah  for  Oongreet,  SST. 
Boatelle  Cantals,  saslats  Bntler  nt  Fort  EorSL 

m 

Bovinjiton,  Sergennt  John  A-  iUttliieaiahed 

Baton  Pouge,  BT*. 
Brndy  liiineB  rL  eompnred  "iih  Boula,  SOU 

Bract  nrWgo,  Jolio  O,  In  ChorleBton  Conve 
U  n  lO.lilsplatCoi'm  Ip  1S60,  $0;  pieced 

»  r  «0  project  to  nlnoa  him  &  the  White 
HonsB,  86;  Mb  vote  In  New  Orlenna  In  1660, 
25a  i^DBiDnto,4S6:at1»tt]eofBUonEoiige, 
SM  CM. 
Bree  I.  Bo  iman  K„  v<lh  Eighth  Beilmcnt,  14, 
Brigge,  Captain  Henry  S,  joins  Eighth  Kegl- 

Britt  n  BarlileT,  bis  muis.  SOS, 

Bro  1  ri  k  Mr.,  flled  In  arms  of  Colonel  Bnl 

B    oklvn,  the,  protected  hy  chiUn  Brmor,  5 

B  DoXa  Be  8eani,aiatiDgDtaheaBtBHtonEoi 

Brovn  C  1  mcl  E.  M.,  detailed  to  adit  Delt 


Bi     n    Lieutenant,    distlngntBhed   nt  : 

Kouge,  0  0,  972. 
Bto  vn  Harnr,  inactive  i^jnst  mob,  103 ;  hia 

Br  ce,  L  eutenant  F,,  distinguished  at ; 


Butr,  Aaron,  allusion  to,  W,  205.  5M. 

Biialnesa  In  Hew  Ocleaos,  4«,  48B. 

"Sutler,  Andreiv  Jackson,  why  so  nAmed,14;  his 
boyhood,  16;  aervea  aa  TOIunteBr  aide,  6^; 
nmkes  purohawB  st  Philadalphin,  11 ;  goea 
i^iors  at  Annapolla,  16,  TO ;  buys  horaes  for 

Orleans  expedlOon,  180;  brings  cuttle  from 

lug,   411;  alluBlon  to,   6S4;  aenunnwd  by 

Intler,  Cimtoin  John,  his  career  and  poliOos, 

Bntlai',  Llentemnb  at  battle  of  Great  Bethd, 

lis. 

utier,  Oeneml  Benjamin  P.,  his  llusage,  IS; 

college,  19;  ubooaesprofeaslon.  23;  voyage  to 
Labrador,  is;  studies  law,  24;  Jolnamintta,a4; 
anecdotes  of  hia  early  career  at  the  bar,  25,  2^- 
ST;obai«et9rflso  lawyer,  28;  debate  with  Mr. 
Loi-d,  81  ;aaacdots  of  hlslegul  legerdemain,  32, 
the  scurvy  eaBa,8S;  his  sneceas  nt  the  bar,  84; 
examiner  at  West  Faint,  S5;  Us  stnte  politics  I 
30;  supports  the  ten  hour  liw.se;  In  the 
leglahiturB,  SS ;  hia  natlmal  polities,  39,89,49; 
eiSla  on  Snumer,  41;  his  Jobn  Brown  apeech; 
42;  Ma  eourae  In  ibe  Chnrleaton  Covootlon, 
45:  votes  fbr  Jefl^son  Davis,  56;  Bnppoi'ts 
Braoklnridge,  6^  K;  liooted  st  Lawe]f,5T; 

at  WashlnEton,  in  Deoember;  18^  BO;  his  ad' 
viae  to   BlAclc,  63;  advises  Wlkon  to  warn 

govemoi;  66;  sands  flag  to  Genoral  Dlx.  SI ; 
aariata  the  dsparture  of  the  troops,  6T ;  or- 
dered to  tilke  commiBd,  00 ;  starts  Ku  Wash- 
ington, TO;  atPhilatlelphln,™;  detarmineato 

II  (froo^'lE;  at  Ainai^olhTlof  i^t^'l^w 


J.ews,IT,7^;r 


Govei-nor  HlOka,  fiS ;  oi'der  of  the  day  at  An- 
nanolis,  83 ;  XfiffSrla  rcFoees  to  join  him,  35 ; 
aeikea  raLlrofld,  S6;  otfera  to  anppreas  inanr- 


Mjuyhmd,  BD ;  Tetter  to  Govei 


Hicks,  W; 

erni>r  Andrew;  04 ;  oonfe 


.  ...oh,  11;  JL 

ills,  08;  letter  to  QoT- 

10^;*Bt  Belay  Honse.  108;  t^^ 


IMmore,  11' 

with  Scotl^  lloVo 

l>a«y,  on  contrabands,  I2T;hlslstlsrstoac<itt, 
on  bla  opemtlana  and  pkna,  1£0,  ISS;  inter- 
view wiui  old^ntleraan,  131 ;  do  boi-aes  at 
the  Fortress,  in;  leUerln,apon  hie  position 
at  Portreas  Monroe,  IBS;  batUe  of  Grant 
Bethel,  ISO;  hlslettartDMra.Vlnthnm,  150; 
censnred  for  BeUul,  1^  168 ;  comiapan^nce 


correapendeni 
lage,  ite;  vlsi 


'   dTe'l'^  b?^ 


:.,Googlc 


e  SuU, 


pmc  s  istlon,  80  It  a  YoneB  to  Sbln  lelsnd, 
M^Sl  UTly«  at  Ship  leland  BOS  con 
en  m  with  ranaffnt  i  0  smbarliB  troopB, 
211  E  n'la  e  Dcd  ti  D  to  B  o-ri,  2  5  coo- 
mend    Bo     tro  ps,  2  B    medltaCes  deaoei 

Tthe  fl"Tia<  rcaohes  mon  ™of"ha  M 
B  se  ppi,  23e  ei  hes  h  fl«t,  aS8  ews  t 
mnn  d  br  269  Sib  coadncle  troops  o  »l 
of  St.  Ptal  p  24^  )[  ea  to  tlie  fleet  b  f  i 
HewO  caps,  aiM.rejiDhM  fleet,  mjiBdvisob 
til  'HI  of  bou  bsTAoieDt,  Zlb  orda  troops 
to  hadtr.aiT  h  a  feebne  ownrfl  the -'■- 
n  ST8    liuide    n  tf  w  1>  990 


182  a       sD   M,4S6  rar   n 
L8o       dUBa  on  Koiwe  M) 
Ph    p»,  AnflrawB,  cnirKe 
tonnda  Wrleht  448    fleteols 
obbera    as^iS 


mon,  m    . 
iS^W  111 


Tram  N 
thspo 

813 

Mju-la  Com, 

Haw  Oilean'i,  321  ri.pfiib.  pour  tai 
1nu4s  of  bfs  policy  in  Stev  Orlssn^  BlA 
bids  D&TlBE  (i9t,SaS,  foauee  Toraan  oi 

SS9:  denoscl  and  couudUs 
to  the  msvor,  on    ■ 

'fl'Mrs.  Stoeoma,  Mi;  to  Mr 


>a  or^'  S3S 


r,  3»-SSB 


fcrd,  a 


BOHP^ 


84S;  orders  c 


8,  at; 


laterrSeH  nllfi  Men 
Brftish  gnai-fl.  8B7;  ii 


n  ofM  r 
n  or  BiK  piro   I 
Qnoe  with  Eo 
rleras  them  Sfi 
m  Mnmtnid  85 

Coppell,  859 


ilinre  of  tb 
KeniiBiIv  &  Go's  bill,  ase 
eiidaiioQTOtbere.3S9:Mi 
lUow  terer,  898-400 ;  1 
bnsincea,  WT ;  buys  eag 


naul,  fte-i 


ti^eOl    lisfiiTewe    ad1reE9,S 


CadwoUadar,  Generaj,  auoeaedfi  BnUar  m 
Cabin.  Goloni 

OalflwelU  C[ipt!rfii,  ou 

89;  aliuii 
CiUmon,  Se 

■  BiiUer,oi 


iUmon,  Sano 
40l,ilB;  to 


.vCoogIc 


iliBsetts,  flS,  69;  Sgnoi 

iOS;  Bntlor    to,  on  Winrms. 

BdQot'b  t^lng  Baltimore,  111 


unCiorizaa  Butis 

159,181,188;  retires  iromoni 
Cnum  ]?arApet,  uegroea  at,  496. 
CnrieOBB,  the,  oMe  ot  400, 40B. 
Cntey,  Major  J.  H.,  InWryie- 

Cotlylfl,  Thorn. 

Cure,  Colonel, 


116;  npprovoB 
Itrabandvi'e^S; 


(titution,  iba  tiansport,  vojn^so  to  Ship 

iiilaiiilirewOTTBaiia,for&&cta^on,2C4;  coll 
.  Boiler,  i9B;  protwUgaltiBt  psot:  tai,SlS; 


ir,  88S;  S 


lo,8^ 


IS,   qu 


led  upn 


0,  186,  iS9, 


ltedli7FMTegut,Kg; 


sUve 


Eutlor,  on  ConMerota  propenv,  &!. 
CiBBe,  SbIboo  P.,  ealloBntler  tta  ehrspeat  ol 
generala,   809,    409;    receives    Confederali 
inone7  from  Heiw    Orleana,  4S1;   approvsi 

Ctinlnietlo,  l>atteTlesBt,roiluee[1,263, 
Charity  Hospitol  ot  New  Orleaoa,  ecaue  In,  209 

sldeSliyBuUer.m^ 
Charleatun  Convention,  General  Bntler  in,  45. 
Chflttmin,  Lord,  qnotad,  I3T. 
ChesemaDjLieuteDiuit,  dletlsgnished  at  BUoi 

KoiuE&OTS, 
Cbeever,    Bereeant,  diatingnisLed    at    Eaton 

Eooge,  671,  MB, 
Cheats,  EnfoB,  in  the   BCucvy  cuse,  S3;  anec- 

Ohnrcbill,  O.  C,  servES  nt  Fortress  Mooroo,  m. 

rfDonsldaonvlUe,  8S1. 

Clarke,  Captala  C.  £,,  dlstlngulnlied  at  Baton 
fionge,  St 2. 

Chii^  detain  Jolm,  In  Blloxi  expedldou,  2ie, 
216;  aiatribiites  food  amone  poor,  806 ;  dp- 
tailed  to  edit  Delta,   812,  SS ;  commended 


Clifton,  tht  intliemnnlngl>ytl">forts,2 
Oloestun  private,  dlsUngnlalied  &\.  Baton  I 

Clonet  Captain  de,  Temonstrate&  against 

bsrdment  of  New  Orleaua,  276. 
CoekB,  John  6_  hla  property  s^zed  In  _  _ 

Orleans,  481 ;  hia  lefter  to  indcrEon,  543;  his 

b  ntol  incest.  548. 
Conant,   Oiptain,  In  Biloil   espedtUon 

wounded  216;  arrestfl  BDDli,33S. 
ConniDntlon  ict  enforced  In  LoLdslann,  4f 

(lOnstitntirn  &dgate,  reecned  hy  Eighth  Miissfi- 


Contlneulal  Uonthly,  qnotec 
the  Mlsdsrippi,  aat. 

Conlfal>ands.  the,  at  FortrsEB -,„, , 

ISO;  lettci-s  upon,  or  Biltier  and  Cameron, 
168-118:  eerve  on  Hhttei'as  expedition,  ITS. 

"—■-16,  Amedle,  silver    Belied   from,  866- 

■,t^  cldldren  in  Loalaiana,  DB4. 
.  battery,BtBeli^HooBa,305. 
Coppell,  Geoi^  protx^its  i^lnat  hanlelunsnt 
ot  BHtiel.  Biiai-d,  857;  Ignffl-ed  by  Butlet, 
859;  BuUei'  to.  on  the  eusm,  8S5;  snpuiwed 

KitU  Bntler  on  the  oali,  m ;  approves  fre*- 
Ine  of  foreJgDei-s'  al^Tos,  681 :  eompl^ns  of 

Cordtn,  Capbdn,  dlEtin^ehed  at  Baton  Bongo, 

Carrath,  Lientenant,  dieUngoislied  at  Buton 

Bongo,  570. 
Cotman,  Dr^,  deolinefi  to  rnn  for  Conffreas,  526. 


16  runniiig  by  the  ftn-ts, 
■Me  of  Eighth  Eegtment, 

poUa,  269;    Cunfodemte 

jlod  ui>on  'n^inthrop.  149, 


uaMini-HODse  of  Hew  Orleans,  Farraggt  ordois 
United  States  fiag  npon,  StO,  272 ;  Sag  hoisted 
upon,  £78 ;  United  States  troons  enter,  290. 

Cjprien'e^Dnl,  troops  etationed  near,  251. 

Davis,  Captain,  hears  fiag  of  trace,  104, 
ffciTis,  Captain  B,  3.,  on  voyage  to  Ship  Island, 
2IB;  announced,  212;  in  Elloxi  espeditlon, 
216;  in  affeir  of  Wriaht,  444;  rhelps  to, 
on  the  negroes,  4»3,  5Do-507;  commended, 
6S6. 

lavis,  Jaffei-snn,  hie  opinion  otTanliees,  16: 
volod  for  by  Bntler  at  Charleston,  BS;  vlsitod 

K  Butler  Ht  Waahtngton.  68;   cheered  at 
■w  Orleans,  268;  his  KBt-dny  annnllod  In 


.vCoogIc 


De  Bow,  J.  E.  D.,  nllualon  to.  96B,  S52 ;  efiBcls 
losD  for  Gonrederate  olotli.  316. 

Dcerfloli  New  Hampsblre,  pulitfca  ot,  14; 
Cknural  Butler  born,  fboi'0, 1^ 

Be  K&y,  Lleut^sDimt,  Ills  faneml,  ^SS-^iS. 

I>Bltii,San'  Orlam^qiioted apoD  dnetlag,  WB; 
npoD  poor-tai,  81S;  quoted  upon  women  of 
New  Orleans,  S23;  npon  BHUer"*  ootrerBy 
me<iflnre«,  ^0 :  obongo  of  editors,  by  nul^or- 
ily,4R5;  IMlinino^vSSi  qnoKfl  njon  the  wm- 
B^  469:  Dpoa  UsRkJns'e  lioase,  1S2;  on  tlie 
oath, 47a;  aenonnoed  by  LeaooOk,  4sl;  on- 
rious  entry  In  Ua  boiiks,  538. 

Demins,  Oolonel  H.  C,  lands  In  NoiT  Oflcana 
231,  aSS;  appoinlwl  on  jaU  coninilBsion,  62«! 
BpeakB  In  Sen  Orleans,  DBS;    eomniendBd, 

]>omooratla  partr,  in  TSew  Hampshire,  14;  Its 
allisnCB  with  UiB  aonth,  89 ;  split  In  Chai'les- 
ton  Convention,  16;  secret  of  its  power  in 

Denegre,  Mr.,  in  afihir  of  the  ailTcr.  KT4, 

fcnr  boatTi  T*. 
Deynoodt,  Josepli,  to  Bntler,  on  tlie  oath.  459. 
IHckeos,  CharlM,  one  of  hla  oIinraoterB,  M. 
Dlcheneon,  Charles,  his  duel    with    Jocksot 

Siie,  OaptwB,  lilg  pi-omptnass  to  join  Slxt 
Massiehnsette,  68 ;  wounded  at  Baltimore,  8^, 

Dimmlck,  Colonel,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  120, 
133,188. 

Dlmon,  LleuUnant  C  A.  E.,  distinguished  at 

Dli,  General  John  A.,  reeairea  Bag  from  But- 

fflands'espedltion  Ip  VinclDio,  184 
Domlnliiue;  Hpnry,  ease  at,  433. 
Boni^hiie,  John,  distlngoished  at  B&ton  Bonge, 

Donglas,  Bteph? 


dmlnater,  Corpornl,  diatingnlshed  .it   Baton 

Eouge,6T8, 

dwQ^s,  JonaUian,  Winthrop  dtscsnrtcd  troio, 


;  nt  Philadelphia,  K 
;  atAnnipolia,78;  i 


;iwall,    Lieutenont-Cn 
Eiehlh  Eeglment  14 


.,    distlusDislied 
el    Andrew,      v 

at.  rednced,  WS. 
EetafetCa  dn  Snd,  resntnes  patillciitlou,  '. 
Enmpesn  Brleade,  protects  NewOrlean: 

2m,  aes,  !92;  dls'Sanded,  829. 
Ererstl^  Captalo.,  in   BllOiil  expeditlniL 

lands  in  rear  of  at.  Philip,  249  ;  knds  It 

Orleans,  aao,  288 ;    aistinguishcd  a' 

Eonge,6" '-'  "■ 

ETerrfttei 

iil3. 
Exchange  of 


JH{|;eomijienaed,6E 


lera,  begun  by  Butler,  IM, 


'iS*! 


Doyfe,  Danlsl,  ordered  ftu-  esot 

Duane,    James,  hiB  narratlvs    respect 

BInaldo  at  l(ew  Orleans.  3118. 
Daillev,  Captain,  distlngnlahed  at  Kitor 

630. 
Duels,  oanae  of  In  New  Orleins,  2S9  ;  1 

Alston  and  Beed,  960;  between  & 

another,  382. 
Butrce,  pilvale  J.  B^  distinguished  a 


0,311;   r 


DnmiL, 


;Ales 


Is  (brts,  221; 
..  loed  fn  New 
New  Ortesns, : 


Duncan,  LlEutenant,  at  6rest  Beihal,  14& 
Duncan,  Mr.,  writes  letter  for  mayor  nf  Ki 

Orleans,  881:  committed  to  Fort  Jackson,  S 
Dnpasaenr  and  Co.,  buy  eirtn  In  Sew  Odea 

8T8,»76. 
Dumnd,  A.,  hts  snlC  of  Bank  of  Louisiana,  4i 


chocs  befbre  New  Orleans,  2^0.  SII6;  the  pas- 
sage up   the   UlMlaalppI,  26T,   269;   eenilg 

mayor  at  T^ewbe]eu<^  m-2T4°°  ylStt  Cai- 
rollcon,  2T8;  Drflors  divine  sectice,  975; 
threntens  to  hombaril  New  Orleans,  270;  sur- 

Batou  Eouge.9&3;  bombards  Donald sonvi  lie, 
820;  at  YiaiBbnpeh,  5M;  salutes  Butler  on 
his  departDre.eiI,612. 
'arrlngton,  Captain,  In  PonChatoula  expedition, 


Pasaett,   Lleutf 
Bouge,6tS. 
anoonnett,  M^ 
paper,  ^ 
Pay,  mjor,  at  c 
Fedec^m.  Be 

phiB,'7l'' 


mt,   distiugnished  at  !Q 


rianilprs,  B.  F.,  runs  for  Congrasa,  t 

Florence,  Koireia,  ckime  Twiggs's 

FluTd.  jQhn  B.,  in  Buchuntm'a  cM 
IMratall,  Edmiin-t  J.,  voUb  for  i 
Fren^  fleet  at  New  OrlesnB,  ESO 


upon,  193;  Its  r 


FDivytli,  Jiiiin,  slliiB[oD  . 

Fort  Jnokeoo,  McCleUuu  u|jun,  laa; 
nortea  inaflment,  aus;  described,  219;  reuun- 
noltffl'ed,  22T ;  botnbardeil,  837,  389 ;  Tiormcka 
ot  burnt,  882;  run  by,  241;  condition  wlien 
l^en.  251 ;  yisited  by  feuller,  277. 

Foi'tress  Monroe,  condition  in  Apill.  ISfiO,  69 ; 


Faorteenth  k^ne.  disUnimlshedAtBaMn  Ro 

6TO. 
Pontth  ■Wisconsin,  128;  lands  In  New  Orle 

aso. 

Foe  assistant  eecrelorv  of  navy,  Gupnorls] 

O  lei  !  ditloo,  181. 

F  s,  he,  w  urod  b7  MoMllian,  SSfi,  BM. 
F      kli     B   jsinin,  or  Saxon  llnnt>£e,lS; 

m  d  d  bDlklifte  ^ips  la'  com] 
m  ta  21IB  tbe  public  tlu^stened  Mil: 
bi  am]  ky  f,  OOT. 

Frem    t,4      ill  John  Q,  his  rank.  12D. 

Fre    h,  Coptsln,  dlatingulsLied  Bit  Ba.ton  Ht 


-pedltldn,   2 


1  stsjf  of  Bntlet 


L-lch.  DC,  his  church  closed  by  t 
;  refuses  to  prHv  fop  pre^dont  of  ■ 
bes,  4S4;  sent  North, 484;  Intenlo' 

Ir.,  with  EighUi  Ke^me 
'"—'"- to,  92. 

tf.'si;  ulinsion  to,  333; 

BlsTBTy  doomed,  628. 
.  «at  Bethel,  battle  of,  189. 
Greble,  Uenleiiflnt,  at  battle  o(  Great 

Ma-l4S,  148,  149. 
Griffin,  d.  Q.  A.  A.,  hte  racollecHons  of  Bi 

the  bar,  29,  »5, 

■imsby,  toWln  ,Tsme»  rtiflli„^,.isl,sd  „ 

Gue^"lfia,  treatn. 

Gunn,  Tboinoa  Butler,  nl 
New  Orleans,  602. 

HsMerty,  Captnin  Peier,  goeE 

olfs,  78,  19;  at  conference 

joins  Buller'aelafr,  169;  ann 

mended,  0S5. 
Hflhn,  Michael,  elected  to  Coj.„. , 
Halnoa,  T.  J,  seryes  nt  FiOTresB : 


513. 
r      h. 
ih.     1     Biloxl  expaaiilon 

St  Chnrl      Hotel,  &i;  ioi .,._  .„ 

my       f  Now  Orleans,  2Sfi;  utpolnted  pro. 

t  m     hal  of  Kew  (Means,  S9T;  adTetttees 

f     pihoeiren,  aST;  bla  report  on  the  oath, 

4<j      d  mania  gas-works*  negroes  of  Phelps, 

Frenub  fleet  st  New  Orleans,  Isltcr  of  Butler  to 

mayor  and  council  KspecSng,  839. 
Freret,  GeorKe  A.,  Ms  miUce  to  depiialtors,  410. 
Frying-pan  ShDala,  the  Miesifi^ppl  upon,  205. 
Fuller,  Capbiln,  on  Lafburche  commission,  6S2. 
Fnllou,  Dr.,  sent  to  Fort  loAiyette,  4B4. 


Sew  Oleons,  821;  on  hii 

Butler's  rcoiil,  099 :  Divls 

Hamilton,  General  Sctmyler, 

uapijls.  87;  >''  '-" —  ■ 


11,693;  order* 


lettem  to  Butler  at  Rels? 

[smllton,  M>.,  speiks  In  New  Orleans.  5»5. 
lampton,  Ta.,  Phelps  at,  1S6;  deseilbed  by 
Buaeell,  IBS;  eracnatod,  16S. 
Hare,  fiobeii;  gnldeB  troops  to  Federal  Hill,  111. 
Harpsr^s  Magazine,  nnntea  upon  yellow  fever  at 

Mew  Orleans,  885, WT. 
Han^et  Lane,  the.  in  iha  running  by  tJie  fort^ 


Garrlsun,  W.  L^  all 
Gautherfn  &  Co.,  t 


Georee,  Cnplain  Pan!  B.,  eqnips  New  Orleans 
expedition,  IBI ;  rejected  by  senate,  18S,  211 ; 
abnndance  provided  by.  224 

Gerdes,  P.  H.,  surveys  the  Mlsfiasippi  >■-  — 


HarriLMp.;iiilP 
Harroll,Mr.,hls 

Hatteraslolel, 

tcfisin  plated,  328; 
J8bMl>emrts,^ga 

jspedlKon  against^  1 

Bntier 

•a: 

Savcn,  Eev,  Gilbert,  with  EiBhtb  Kegiment,  T4 
Havre  de  Grace,  General  BoSm  fit,  14, 16. 


Hayne,  Paul  H.,  hia  pi 

S49. 
Heenan,  John,  allualo 
HeidMeok,  Charles,  co 

gnlsed  ILS  bar-keepi 

860-888, 
Herald,  Hew  York,  qi 
.    connoiterlnjt  tbe  for 


284;  goes  to  Bt  Charl 
Hall, ^S;  his  aenlces 
Glisaon,  Commander  0. 
sIppt,IW& 


hted  upon  Farragnfa  l 


o..i<»i:,Googlc 


H()i5!lJB,  Colonel,  oommnndB  Fort  8t,    Piiillp 

2il:  hiBcouBdonre.aas, 
Hill,  Chptaln,  guoB  to  Hsvoiui.  691.  . 
HLIL  leauL  bla  career  and  boyhood,  14. 
niDU  Cdoni-l  jaward  W-  Bith  Eighth  Ecgi 

uent,  T4;  lUBdmiceatATiiiiipDlie,  (S.91. 
HiiUtne,  Oommodurs,  nQoelon  U,  £09. 
Holmes,  LlButeGiint  k,  uaaltits  Mniuford  to  l«o 

Holt,  Dr.A^.,  ilUtinzniBhea  BtBet(iiiKoDee,531 
Hull,  M.,  bis  flilDklng  bouee,  «& 
Homona.  OhorleA,  re]^i1rB  locomotive,  8Ei:  nui 
it,  91,  93. 

Hupe  *  Co.,  their  ^tpt  Belied,  Ml :  Foiata 
to,  on  the  eelzDie  ot  tlie  allver,  378. 

noLimvTialt^  byEe  \5e3 

Howe,  LioiiteoBni  H.  Q  d  nguieli  d  Bs 
Route,  STL 

Howell,  UenCemuit,  dladn  nlsh  d  Bb  i 
Eoiige,B7il,6I3._ 


Q.p.af„,r™^J 

w  HEghUiBg 

.  M.,  428,  m 
ot.^,  quo  tad,  B9. 
■ej-,  Or.  Wesley,  n 

on  cmaltr  to  stsre 

ei.d»l,dcli™™let 

erlo¥orBtl,ll,B16. 

Ke,ne,  Uuehal,  tn  s}mii>ath;  nilh  seceEslnn,  103. 
Kane,   PatrlclE,    ordered  for    execudeb.  847: 

reptlaveil,  B5i. 
Sapi:^  Captain,  ut  Qreat  Bethel,  U& 
Katobdln,  the,  rims  by  tJie  toils,  BS3,  Ml. 
Keith,  Colonel,  JqIie  O,  etnnted   loa«e  nf  ab- 

Eence,  KT;  eionrBlon  intii  Lnfonrche,  663; 

dlaUnculsbed  at  Hulcn  ^n^e,  6T1-  com- 

menaeil,  585. 
Keller,  Flrtcl.  oommllted  te  Ship  Island,  «1. 
Kelty,  Cftuttin  Eugene,  distinguished  sC  Baton 

""-le.Ml,  Mi. 

e,  Ersncea  Ann,  quoted  npon  elivery, 

bee,  Colonel,  commended,  6S6. 
ibeo,  the,    reoonnuilers  fbfls,    227;    in 
;[lltlOii  to  cut  the  cflhie,  585 ;  stteiapts  to 
bytbelbrls,239,  24L 
Kennedy,  Judge,  committed  to  Fort  Jactaon, 


>,  grapploB 


li^idone  to,  262,  Ws,  296. 
JaaKson,   the    gunboat,   la  Biloxl  eximlltlan, 

21fl,2lT;  fn  the  running  hy  the  tbrta,  "■'° 
Jeftareon,  Thonins.  John  Ad&ms  to,  28. 

Johnson,  Caplnin,  fineeaota  of,  426. 


Lnbai 

Ln  Sfaiiche,  S 


e,  Mr,,  votes  for  t 


icption 


to  Heiv  Orleapi,  BTf;  lie  decldea 
aUvsr,  873;  upon  the  Dnpnassnr 

reetoraa  coin  to  Prenoh  consni,  880; 

IB  angar,  3»;  reBtotes  KennedyonJ 


It,  Ilia  negroes  at  Camp 

Klnaman,  B«l;  byKeiai, 

La'irijo'lnL6l"oin'mendo?^1S& 

lanoto,  Joseph,  to  Bntler,  on  the  ontb,  &e. 

landry,  Mr.,  lile  ei'nelty  to  bla  danghtet,  647. 

XdFUB,  John  H.,  uoiDDif  tted  as  a  v^rnn^  ^3. 
Larae,UrB.,evolCssaTlotinNeir  UTJeELDa,4BT. 
'  -•^im,  Affintant,    dlatloguishBrl    at    Baton 

rage,  671 ,872. 
Leoooek,  Rev.  Dr.,.  <! 


le  Kny  4W ;  h 


b,  4S1. 


',  on  bis 
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I^  Mrs.,   intovlew  ■« 

OHeUim,  ai3. 
X^ert2,CoWellLl.,deG] 

ier.ie,  Tl;  reaches  Ai 


Aiiijjtpoila^BB;  rcfuseat 

, ,... Jilts,  8f;reinukB  upon,  8! 

imore,  Aifrefl,  suppUua  ujoth  to  Cuiifeoeratei 

itnore,  Jules,  annplleB  elolh.  to  Oanfadamtsi 

jmoro.S.  A.  iJbOo.,Bupply  dotU  ta  Contfedei 


MBgeo'a  cavalry,  dlstlnguisliea  at  Botou  Koage, 


tTMon  float,  242, 944,  M' 
Minchao  Pubs,  MeClellini 
by  KlmWll,  BM 


Lincoln,  Abraham.  BoUtme  lo  a^'. 

sf'SAraK^::; 

4xy.&.£;;', . 

freefloid  492,  Phrifi    r               i 

BM,  62S,  fentier" ,  an  h.  r  fill  WT 

Bulfer,«18fll4.bis)ok>iBflM 

Lively  Ml, lakohpiWnerm 

ar£r.-a,;sr.p-' 

asa  &»,£.'? 

__ i.T.S 

fiadotBlloilexpeaitioii,31T;  lo Dnnann, 287 ; 
bringa  nawR  of  aomluE  Heat  to'  TSew  OrleanB, 
954 ;  ioterrlaiv  irlth  Bdtey,  STl ;  larnea  Ban 
Orleans, ST3;  hfaproDliunatlDiiuinartiaLlaw, 
S9G;  prapAFH  Hew  OdeaoB  fbr  del^Bs,  SIS; 
biB  trmipB  Ifed  ftom  Nev  Orleuia,  Sil ;  oon- 
apLracy  of  pirolad  ptiMnarfl  to  loin,  884 ;  In- 
ciwaguoilfine,660. 
Lowell  AdverdBer,  anecdote  rafipeotlng,  ST. 

"oi-e  removed  to,  k 
Ludlow,  Colonel  W.  H,  60S. 
Lynch,  Lleiiienmit  T.  L,  redoced  to 

5B8. 

MoGlellan.GenerBiaeoi^B^hlBrank    91>  en 
mends  Bntlei^a  'L'exns  paper,  13A ;  v^  j      dl 
notattack  !n  M  of  isil,  IsS  ;  bia      i 
New  Orl<™is  expedition,  IBl ;  Mb 
Biitlcv,  lBa,4fll,fe, 

MoOormick,  Div,  raioodotes  related  by 

ofice.  660 ;  commended.  535. 


'.  )J=lithPeglme 
1  k,  in  the  Po 
r  1  ol;  4H8;    In 


JubnM,.lB  rort  WfliTon,186;  given ny, 

Moa-JiLhn«ettB  preporicR-for  nar,  BB 

U^tth[n  s^  Lientenant,  interyiew  with  BnOpj  at 
Annapolie,  T6,  IS. 

Melan,  ^nct  de,  apolled  to  by  Qeidsleck,  EOOi 
Us  aomplialty  nftti  Eaidsieok,  SS2 ;  ConturliS 
writes  to,  BM;  hie  detccaon  and  removal, 
817-383;  BaUor  Ki,  on  the  angar,  BS5;  to  BhI- 
k-r  on  oath,  46G;  tu  Veitael,  on  dlEarniing, 

l^an,  Madnme  dc,  bribed,  SSO. 


'^  "  boDk  coin,  4 

an    49     B 

eS,SSB 


HcLnne;  Atral 

MoKinzle,    private,    distlngnlahed 
■Eouge,  K4 
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>oil>nt™d. 


Duel  Tlmotliy, 

.,_    ooe  K,  with  Efglitt 
MDDiDe,  John  T,  Ub  'ivu^im] 
Oi'lmms,  SSS,  S6»;  Iston' 


MosFOe, 
Elgliai_  „  ,  .      _ 

^legllD      t,    4 

— ,    .„   jt'wHb  iWthe        »ia-    i 

interview  wltb  Entler,  3S5,  oS   veae    in 
SSS;  B«»nd  Interview,  990     B  liee 
cleaning  the  atiaete,  804:    ble  i-eply,  a04; 
Butler  to,  on  Frenoh  lUnit,  339 :  leiDODEtrntet 

son,  S^;  snecdotx  of,  835;  uUbbIou  to,  MT. 
M<iiitami>l,  John,  itasc  of  632. 

689.  '      "■         . 

Moore,  Thomaa  Overton,  hia  llne^  SSO: 
BbMidDna  Now  Orlpjms,  866;  iirgBsTjumliij 
of  cotton.  SCO;  psEsea  given  by,  814:  keerfl 
cotton  iWim  New  Oi-loona,  SIG ;  quoted  on  the 

Mqmfnrd,  wi 
Monla,  CeptalD,  eeiida  narty  to  holet  United 

Mortiin,'  Bodng-masler,  commaiidB  boat  Bt  Nov 

Man^iiiinS.h  ce         ploB.4 


Hirlh  B  Tft 

Noblett^Csm[du,distlni.'nlEhed  at  Baton  House, 
BIS.  ' 

Bflton^onao,  (m.        "      ''    '*  "^ 


pla     d       Pacras 


'iY 


Uu  ted  Btatex  R 
276   bis  ac 
150  teil,a4«,8f 


Oath  of  aHeglBnco  In  Mi 
«4,  481. 

"Kir,-    ■  ""■  ■ 


460,  «&2, 
In  BllOil  expedition,  S15. 

18,238,241."  ■        ' 

Now  OrienuB,  to  bring  pi'o\'i- 
.<>  iiuui  juobite.  802;  to  i-nn  OpalouEa! 
liTOfl,  803;  to  bring  provlalona  from  li<!d 

™to^KA  rafe^'^M    o(?l'ofl™™y'Th'i 
b  te  tmppoi't  of  the  poor,  8^9 ;  same  ni- 


S.V 


a  B  tier  Qpan,  49 

H'ee     1  rod  re^mea  B, ' 
a  plautafiona,  633 


6  S     mp      ed 


Bpectini.Baa;  results  of  fi-eo  labor, 6S6,  anu; 
dote  of  one,  ei»  [  Butler  npon  oiinine,  m    a 
Latum-dtie.DaD. 
Neoball,  Oaptdu  G.  T.,  with  :^btb  Bcghi  it 


Ifew  Lgndon,  tiie  ganboat^lnBiloxi^j] 
H4»  Oi-lenas,  SlnntOB  saggeata  captnn 


3,  m       d        1  B 

)(e,na    668  qa    U  L&f       L    6 

600 

OiTjD9,ucdte      ei 
il  E       t,ao 
Tton,  Thomus,  bis  defcusa  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 

iBCQ,  tlie,  opens (jn  the  furls,  aSO;iD  the  riin- 
itig  by  Uie  toi-ia,  288. 

shei-  &  Co.  subscribe  toe  dctonso  of  New  Oi- 


.Goo'ilc 


dot  B41-\iBJotij8,Ca8. 
Pnvdoninjt,  cruelty  of,  848. 
Partun,  JaoiBB.  reference  to,  220 ; 

public  with  n  Wogri^hy  of  Dr,  1 
F»93  Christian,  espeditioa  ti>,2n. 


Me  loan,  860. 
Payne,  Mr,,  in  Charleston  Oojuention,  43. 
Peck,  Major  P.II.,  upon  negroes  at  Oamp  Paimei^ 

497.^;  hunts gnorillBs, K4 
PcnaegraBt,Oainmodore,  in  Hampton  SoeuIb, 
Fcnaacola,  lUtackapon,  DUDC«m plated,  194; 

oUier,  419 ;  catils  stolen  from,  MS. 
FcnBnooln,  tlie,  protected  h?  cli^u  drmOTf  S .    , 

rnna  by  Hie  Ifivla,  588,  Ml:  ^atCy  finin,  hiJat 

flsK  on  Mint,  214;  Bros  V"""  "— f.».i  i"^ 
PerkloB,  Oaptahi,  dlatingi 

BSO;  eomiaenAe-'  "'" 
Pstldnt  Lieut.,  la 

ler8S9 

Fhelpa,  Qeoeral  J, 
abhortenCB  il 
laHnl.  100, 'iSl 


hombards  forla,  m,  2M,  933, 
1   bujub  fleet,  248.     JFrnrasu' 


i-ter,  Captain  F/auds  I 

Ml;  becomes. 
lit  Koyal,  BnH 


Eighth  Eegi- 
irocl  tiopps  at, 


liflnble,  S51,  06^ 

impls  to  ran  by  the  Ibite, 

Pi-eble,  {uiYftte,  fllsMnguiahed  it  Baton  Eonge, 

ations— Bntler'B,  at  BaMmore,  113; 
s'B,  at  Ship  lalanfl,  19B ;  Bntler'a,  at  Sew 
IS,  printed]  232!  ™P7  "'   ™nf.  ^^'< 


Duiie  eehoolB  in  New  OrlesnB,  puplla  taught 
secBesioJi,  S2S:  relbnned  by  ButleT,  iS5, 
uffar,  Coptain  Airro.1  E.,  eigua  orfl™,  *34;  to 
Lencock,  430:  conducts  thi-ce  DlenrFinen  to 
NswYi,rk.4et;inthcPfisaOSiee,4i6;  quoted 


.,..,  5oi;  anecilotes 

outh    f  llfasia8lpp(,243;  at 


>n   lofi ;  m  eommana  uiorB,  iva ;  in  a 
I  ^thBntieron thcnwro  4UfatioQ,4l 
appeals  to  the  preBident,  493:  his  . 
tl  a  Boeopted,  614;  Bi)ea  home,  BIR 
I,  Captdn  B^  witbEiahthBegTiucnti  1i. 


Philips  Phiip,iipologiKcsiai 
Pbiillpa,  Wendell,  allnrdon  it 


Q^LaranUne&t 
la^h,  Lieut* 


Boed,  Jamea,  halpa  Mnmford  tE 

Belay  Hom 
Bel  chard,  i 


IS  «araan  order,  M2. 
.eans,  SM-IIIS. 
J;  distinguished  at  Batoti 
uel,  262.  .' 


nflag, 


i',  qnoted  upoL 

PiaqueT  Adjutant," to  Bntler,  on  the  oath,  456. 

P  cayDoe   New  Orleans,  nuoled  upon  tranqnll 

lit;  of  Ne  V  Orleans,  3T2;  upon  MnmfDrd,li;i! 

PI  n^  En^eer,  ooniersation  with  Klnemai 

Pierce  Generol  E.  W~  dealrea  to  march  witL 

first  trooBB,  69 ;  at  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  142- 

1411    hla  BnWqnant  eeiTlces,  1(12. 
Pll  age,  suppressed  by  Butler,  161,  IflB  i  e^ 

men  Is  troops  Il>r  abetainlog  Jruio,  213;. 

bIH  nhiNewOrloaoB,2SI);lnLoal^ana,l 
Puiola,  the,  attempts  to  blow  up  the  cable,  2 

rnnshy  the  forts,  439,241^ 
Pidat  laTlaeha,  fleet  olf,  iHf. 
I'ullt,  the  Eifi;htE6TBremie™6r!il,tafbid3  clergy 

to  pray  for  iH'esldent  of  United  States,  468. 
PollftTtLTSd.  A.,  his  account  of  GiSit  Bethel,  140. 
Fonchatoula,  attacked  by  Strong,  die. 
Poore,  Mnjor  Ban  Ferlcy,  wlSi  Eighth  Xegl- 

Porter.  Admted  W.  D.,  preparing  bomb  yes. 
eek  ISA ;  his  part  In  tbs  attack  oil  the  forls, 
Sill  j  alliisioB  to.  aw ;  pniuree  for  the  fire. 


jido,  the,  at  New  Orlams,  8BB,  8B4. 

Rlinhis,I>aYiil,  rescues  fl:ig  of  the  MoCienan,SI. 

Bofinote,  the,  c»se  ot  4M, 

Koberta,  Oolonel,  distinsulshed  at  Baton  Hungi 

669. 
Bocherean  &  Co.,  protest  against  poor  tas  i 

Hew  Orleans,  81  n. 
Eodln,  Mr^  -— 


ion  of  J'l'onch  fleet 


thinks  ^ayeiy  duomed.  Ss 
KqAior,  J.  A,  pleads  for  paro 

Roy,  Stanislflua,  eieenied,  44 
Eusgles,  General,  allusion  to 
Uufi,  BaKw,  nc'  «-  - — —- 


gnlehcd  at  Baton' 
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INQSX. 

Enasell.'WllUniu  HowMa, upon  the  Tanl[as,]6;l  ahlpkj, 

visits  FottresB  Mooiiie,  16S.  Sbters  ■ 

Eusay,  Coliiiiel,  oavisoa  Butler,  124.  oomm 

Euasev.  LieQWnBot,   disUnaulsljod  at  Btton   Blslli  1 

RouKo,  SIB.  ='  ™ 

SQblc  IslJind,  lendeavons  j^ainat  Bi  PUUp,  246 ; 

triwi.9  laiye.  Ml. 
Bt.  Ghiirles'B  Hotel,  seizea  fur  Bntler,  281. 2eB; 

Sunisoo,  OwjlulB.  Joins  Sijtli  MossaolinBetts,  BT. 
SiDdrord.  H.  S.,  sends  iDtslligenca  from  Brue- 

801s,  377,  BI9, 8S0. 
Smvym,  Qipt^u  B.  "W^  diatiii^shed  st  Bitou 

Boson,  iW  I'enehes  Hio  Beet  telnw  the  forts, 
282;  Boier  on  board,  239,  246;  bofbre  New 

Bayers,  ITiomns,  nllndon  to.  856. 

Dllle  And  Itelaln  BunBon,  ST;  Ma  list  of 
Eighth  ReilmeDt,  74. 

Boiofc,  UiB,  niEB  by  tha  ftali  289. 241. 

Scott,  Oe«H»,  idTeB  InDmusaon  of  tbe  Bethels, 
141);lntge1»ttle,14a. 

Scott,  LleuteDBnt  Generri  WInQcId,  allnidon 
7ft ;  orders  Butler  to  rem^  eX  Annapolis,  1 
remBrksupon,  100 1  Us  plan  to  take  Baltlmi: 
106:  Bnller  lo,  from  Aelaj  Honsa,  107, 1' 
replW  109:  rebnkes  Butler,  116;  reddlsU 
U.T:  hlBOraarBtoBinleronSisMilnHtoFt 
C6BS  Monroe.  120;  BaUarto,lW;  MiTespo 


aiBtiasuleUod  nt  BbIoh  Kongo,  670. . 
Sixth  Massachusetts  mllltia,  leaves  Boi 


],  193  ;  distlngnlshed  at 
crats  l^omiit  ot  43  SB;  I 


ga     ■.4^        a" 

J  atingnlahed  et  I 


Seayy.  BerKcaM  J.  N.,  dlslhigiiishe. 

BoiieMlon,  remarks  upon,  69;  ho"  K 
came  into,  268 ;  the  nature  of,  254 

Bevenl^Vet'inont,  at  UatQe  of  B 

B(S^' Vuiom  K,  alluidon  to. 
Wiorae,  117 ;  fiTOra  expedition  to 
hie  error  respectlDgwomim  order 
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